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1. No. 28-T. (2) 38. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

New Delhi, 0te 9th April, 1938. 

RESOLUTION. 

Tahiffs. 

The protection afforded to the Sericultural Industry in India 
by the Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Act, 1934, 
will determine on the 31st March, 1939. The Tariff Board is 
requested to examine the question of the protection enjoyed by 
the Industry and to report what protective measures if any, should 
he continued after that date. 

2. The Tariff Board, in making its recommendations, will take 
into account all relevant considerations including the financial 
needs of the country and the dependence of the Government of 
India on import, export and excise duties for a large part of its 
revenue. It will have regard also to part ( c) of the Resolution 
adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 16th February, 1923, 
and will consider in particular how its recommendations will affect 
the handloom weaving industry. 

3. Firms or persons interested who desire that their views 
should be considered by the Tariff Board should address their 
representations to the Secretary to the Board. 


M. SLADE. 

Joint Secretory to the Government o) Indin. 
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2. Preu Communique itttWdbytbtr Tariff Board, on the 7th 

May, 1938. 

The Government of India in their Resolution No. 28-T. (2) / 38, 
dated the 9th April, 1988, have directed the Tariff Board to 
examine the question of the protection enjoyed by the Sericultural 
Industry under the Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment' 
Act, 1934, which will determine on the 31st March, 1939, and to 
report what protective measures, if any, should be continued after 
that date. 

2. Persons or firms who desire that their views should be 
considered by the Board, should address their representations (with 
six spare copties) to the Secretary, Bariff Board; Matheran (Bombay 
President:}'); so'as to reach' the Board’s office not later than the 
1st June, 1938, and up to 15th June at Board’s office at Poona. 
OA receipt of such representations the Board will issue, as early 
as possible, a questionnaire setting out the points on which detailed 
information is required. The dates for the public examination of 
witnesses will be notified in due course. 
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3. Questionnaire! issued by the Tariff Board. 

(1) Qukstionnairr. for. Hsndloom Industry. 


Questionnaire fur Local Governments. 

1. (a) What is the total number of handloom weavers in your area? How 
many are at present engaged— 

(i) in weaving pure silk goods only. 

(ii) in weaving both cotton and silk mixed goods ( i.e ., in making 

cotton piecegoods with silk borders), and 

(iii) in weaving cotton goods only. 

( b) Has there been any increase in the total since 1st April, 1934? 

2. From what sources do silk weavers obtain their raw materials, e.g., 
raw silk, silk yarn, spun silk, artificial silk yarn and gold thread? Are these 
materials manufactured in India or imported? What is the price paid 
per lb.? 

3. Is yarn made from staple fibre used by weavers in the manufacture of 
silk goods? If so, what proportion of this yarn is as a rule utilised? From 
what source is it obtained, and what is its price? 

4. Is there any tendency for staple fibre yarn to oust silk? What is 
the market estimation of staple fibre goods? 

5. Please state whether the following operations arc generally performed 
by the weaver himself or by some other agency: — 

(i) twisting and winding; 

(ii) . boiling offj 

(iii) dyeing; 

(iv) doubling and preparing the warp. 

6. What kinds of silk are used for warp and for weftP 

7. The last Tariff Board found that in most parts of the country the 
organisation of the industry was in the hands of merchants who finance it. 
What is the present position? Do the weavers get a fair deal under this, 
system? Have you any suggestions to make? 

8. At the time of the last Tariff Board it was stated that the following 
varieties of silk goods were generally produced: — 

(1) Gulbadann 

(2) Daryai. 

(3) Phulkari. 

(4) Sarees. 

(6) Gota. 

(6) Dupattas. 

(7) Lungis. 

(8) Suitings and shirtings. 

(9) Handkerchiefs. 

(10) Gown pieces. 

(11) Brocades (khimkhah). 

Are those classes of cloth still woven in your area or has there been any 
change? To what extent do they compete in the market with imported 
piecegoods and what are the qualities most subject to such'competition? 

9. What is the total handloom production of goods made from the 
materials mentioned in Question 2? 
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10. How many days are generally taken by a weaver to produce the 
finished article in each category! 1 

11. What kind of silk is used and what quantity? 

12. What is the length and breadth of the finished articlo and what is it© 
approximate price! 

13. What is the approximate value of the total annual production of silk 
goods ? 

14. For what purposes is spun silk used? Is its use restricted to parti¬ 
cular kinds of cloth? 

15. How do weavers obtain their silk supply? Do they purchase ifc 
directly from the reeler or through middlemen? 

1C. Do merchants supply silk to weavers on creditP If so, how much 
credit do they give and for what period? 

17. Do silk merchants acting as importers’ agents sell direct to weavers 
or through retailers or brokers P 

18. How does the quality of Indian silk compare with that of imported 
silk? What is tho opinion of silk merchants with regard to Indian silk? 

19. la silk yarn sorted or graded either by the reeler or by any other 
agency? If sorting or grading were introduced would the weavers take 
advantage of it and would it result in the increased consumption of Indian 
silk? 

20. Is there a system whereby silk is supplied to weavers by a middleman 
to whom the finished article is returned for marketing? If so, what are 
the conditions generally imposed? 

21. During the last Tariff Board enquiry it was stated that one reason 
why weavers prefer to use imported silk is the lack of enterprise and method 
in the marketing of Indian raw silk in the principal Bilk producing centres. 
It was further stated that no serious effort was made to advertise the merits 
and varieties of Indian silks and the variation in the unit of weight between 
ony silk producing centre and another and between tho silk producing anu 
the weaving centres proved n most serious handicap to Indian silk. Please 
state the present position. Have any efforts been made to remedy these 
defects? 

22. It was stated during the last enquiry that Indian silk was more 
difficult to wind than foreign silk and that the Iosb in degumming was 
greater in the case of Indian silk than in the case of Chinese silk. Has 
there been any improvement in the method of re-reeling? 

23. It was found that imported artificial silk yarn was replacing raw 
silk to a marked degree on account of its extreme cheapness. Please stato 
the present position. 

24. The Tariff Board in 1933 found that spun silk was a serious competitor 
to Indian raw silk because of the advantage to the weaver that it did not 
need re-reeling or twisting and thus he was able to save expense on both 
these operations, and at the same time there was no loss in degumming. 
Please state if the present rate of duty is sufficient to protect the Indian 
product. 

25. Please give a statement showing annually the variations in cost 
price, sale price and weavers wages for typical articles of cloth in important 
weaving centres in your area since 1st April, 1934. 

26. The last Tariff Board was of opinion that any devolopment of sericul¬ 
ture in India must depend upon the existence of a large and growing market, 
which was provided almost entirely bv the handloom industry and for 
■Jhat reason it was suggested by the majority of local Governments that any 
increase in the duty on imported silk should he accomnanied by an increase 
in the duty on imported silk manufactures. Please state whether the 
present duties on imnorted silk fabrics, artificial silk goods and mixtures 
have proved beneficial to handloom weavers. 
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27. Have any factories for the production of silk goods come into exist¬ 
ence as the result of protection to the Sericultural industry or for any other 
reason? If so, what is their financial position? Do they use Indian or 
imported raw material? Please state the reasons for their preference. 

28. What is the approximate cost of manufacture of typical articles of 
silk cloth under the following heads: — 

(1) Raw material. 

(2) Twisting and winding charges. 

(3) Dyeing charges. 

(4) Weaving charges. 

(6) Cost of labour. 

(6) Other charges. 

How are the weavers paid—per day or per piece? At what rates are they 
paidP 

29. In what way is assistance rendered by Co-operative Societies? Do 
they advance money on the finished product or do they assist the weavers to 
obtain their supplies of raw materials and other requisites? 

30. Where is the manufactured article sold? If not at the place of 
manufacture, what are the principal markets to which finished goods aro 
sent? What charges including freight, over and above the cost of manu¬ 
facture has the weaver to incur in transporting his goods? 

31. Is the demand for natural silk increasing or doereasing p 

32. What are the present sources of supply of raw silk? What is the 
approximate amount of raw silk consumed in the various markets in the 
area under your jurisdiction? 

S3. Has there been any appreciable turnover from imported to indigenous 
eilk as a result of protection? 

34. Are there nnv other matters in which the silk handloom industry 
has been affected by the grant of protection to sericulture that you desire 
to bring to notice? 


(2) Oeneral Questionnaire. 

[7V.B.—1. Please answer only questions dealing with matters with which 
vou are directly acquainted. 

2 . Please send your reply (with five space copies) in time to reach 
the Secretary, Tariff Board, Poona, not later than the 23rd July, 
1938.] 

1. 'What has been the progress of the Sericultural Industry with which 
you are concerned since protection was granted in 1934? Over what area is 
it at present carried on? How many people are (a) entirely, (b) partly 
dependent upon (i) silkworm rearing and (ii) reeling for their livelihood? 

2. How is the industry organised with reference to management, finance 
and marketing? 

3. What is the maximum production of (i) cocoons, (ii) raw silk attainable 
under the present organisation? Give the quantity and vnlue of cocoons 
and raw silk produced in each of the last five years, and explain any 
material variation between these figures and your estimate of the maximum 
production attainable. 

4. What is the silk content of typical varieties of cocoons? How does 
this yield compare with that of Chinese, Japanese and other cocoons? 

5. What kinds of silkworms are at present reared ? 

6. What is the present cost of constructing and equipping a rearing 
house? How often do the varionsaparts of it need renewal? Have von made 
any improvements since 1933? Have you been able to reduce its cost? 
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7. Please show in the following. form. the. results .given by each variety 
of worms reared daring, the last five years;— 


Rice or variety. 


i 

Namher-of days. 


Number of oo- 
coocs to a 
pound. 


Length of. 
filament. 


Denier. 


8. Have you adopted any different method of rearing worms since protec¬ 
tion was granted? If so, please explain the exact difference and the 

advantages of the new method. 

9. Are the worms reared from local or from imported seed? Is the 

production of seed organised separately from the production of cocoons? If 
it is, give full particulars of the organisation, with full details of the work 

done and its cost per ounce of seed. If there is no separate organisation, 

is any control exercised over the selection of cocoons for the production of 
seed? 

10. Has your Government or State taken any steps to provide disease free 
seed by legislation or by any other means? Have these measures proved 
successful ? 

11. Are your worms univoltine, bivoltine or multivoltine? If multi- 
voltine, how many broods are ordinarily raised in a year? What' is the 
average number of worms produced' from an ounce of seedP How many 
ounces of seed are on.,the average hatched in a year? 

12. Have any foreign races of worms become by now completely acclima¬ 
tized? If so, please give details. 

13. What methods have been adopted for the selection of the cocoons 
and moths used fori the production, of seeds? What precautions have been 
taken to combat the pebrine disease? 

14: What is the present wastage in silkworm rearing from disease and 
other causes? What-improvements have been made during the last 5 years? 

15. On what leaves are the worms fed ? If on mulberry leaves, state 
whet/her the mulberry is cultivated'by the man who breeds the worms either 
on his own land or on leased land, or by a man from whom the breeder 
buys the leaves. In either case, give the cost of cultivation both initial 
and recurring (i.e., tho cost of preparing an acre of land, the kind and 
quantity of manure used, the number of trees or bushes to the acre, the yield 
of leaf per acre or bush and the average life of the tree or bush), the 
quantity of leaves required to feed the worms produced from an ounce of 
seed and the cost of these leaves to the breeder. Tf the worms are fed on 
leaves other than mulberry, state what the leaves are, how they are supplied 
and at what price. 

16. (a) Have any experiments been made to improve the yield and reduce 
the cost of mulberry cultivation? 

(h) How many leaf crops does tho indigenous mulberry produce annually? 
Is tree or bush cultivation preferable? Please give a statement showing 
the cost of cultivation including manure per acre and the yield of leaves 
in maunds of the bush and tree mulberry. 

17. Please give a statement showing for the last five years (i) the prices 
paid to the cultivator of mulberry leaves by tho breeder of worms, (ii) tho 
profits of such cultivation compared with that of other alternative crops. 

18. The previous Tariff Board found that the fall in the wholesale price 
of cocoons and raw silk was greater than that of other food crops except rice. 
IWhat is the present position? 

19. What methods have been adopted in your area for. improving the 
quantity and quality of food supplies foj silkworms and what reduction# 
you have been able to effect in its price? 
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20. The last Tariff Board foufcd-'thar the main defects of the indigenous 
industry were out of date methods of cultivating .the mulberry, rearing silk¬ 
worms and insufficient marketing organisation. What is the present position 
in respect of these matters? 

21. It was stated that the yield of cocoons obtained in India even from 
univoltine worms was much lower than in 1 European countries. What is the 
present average yield of ccwoonS per ounctr'of*seed'and'per'acre of mulberry 
trees? Please give figures-for univoltvnej bivoitlne and' 1 multi voitine coooons. 
Has there been any improvement since the. last Tariff• Board reported? 

22. It was stated that the : cocobtts'of the unfvbltine races contain" more 
silk than those of the multivoltines. Have 1 -any. experiments been mad<r to 
produce hybrids? What has been the 1 result of those experiments? 

23. Give for each of the last five years (a) the total works expenditure 
incurred on the production of cocoons : and' (h) the works-cost 1 of produeing 
cocoons from one ounee : of seed under-the following head*: — 

(1) Cost of seed. 

(2> Cotit of labour. 

(3) Cost' of food for worm*- 

(4) Cost of appliances. 

(5) Other expenses. 

(6) Total. 

N.II .—If figures are net available for the whole of the area with which 
you are concerned, it will suffice if they are given for any. part of it for 
which they can be compiled with accuracy. In this case, the total quantity 
prod freed in the area for which' costs are given should be stated. 

24. What is the price per pound of cocoons? Please give annual maxima' 
and minima since 1933-34. 

25. Does the breeder of'worms keep his cocoons to reel at home or does 
he sell them as cocoons? If he sells them, does he sell at once irrespective of 
the state of the market or can he keep them till prices'suit him? Give the 
average prices obtained in each of the last fivto year*. Ifi he reals the silk 
himself, state the average yield of (a) silk and ( b ) chasam or waste obtained 
from 100 lbs. of' cocoons in each of the last-five years and the average value 
of each. 

26. How much of the total production of raw silk is reeled by brand on 
single or multiple charkhas and how much by power driven machinery? 

27. Give for each of the last five years the total quantity of (o) raw silk 
reeled, and (b) waste produced with the average price obtained for each. 
How many cocoons are required to produce a pound of raw silk? Please 
state whether your answer relates to silk, reeled in a 1 filature' Or to silk 
reeled by hand, and in the latter case the method of hand reeling should 
be specified. 

28. What is the initial cost of the equipment commonly used for hand 
reeling? What outturn should it give? How long does it-last? 

29. Give for each of the last five years (a) the total works expenditure 
.Upon reeling and (b) the works costs of reeling one pound of raw silk— 

(1) by a charkhaq 

(2) by a Mysore Domestic Basin or other basin; 

(3) in a filature, under the following heads: — 

(i) chert of cocoons, 

(ii) cost of labour, 

(iii) cost of power, light and fuel, 

(iv) cost of water and soap, 

(v) cost of supervision and management, 
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(vi) cost of repairs and maintenance, 

(vii) selling expenses, 

(viii) other expenses, 

(ix) total. 

30. Do you consider that Indian filatures are at any disadvantage as 
compared with their competitors in respect of any of these items of cost? 

31. The last Tariff Board was of opinion that a filature of 200 Basins 
would be an economical unit suitable to Indian conditions. Do you agree 
with this view? If not, what unit do you consider suitable? 

32. Please state the maximum capacity of the filature for which costs are 
given; give the actual output of (<s) raw silk and (b) waste for each of the 
Last five years. 

33. What is the total number of people engaged in each branch of the 
Sericultural Industry? Please give figures for 1933-34 and for the present 
year. 

34. What is the total strength of the labour employed in your filature? 
What proportion of the labour is skilled? Is an adequate supply of labour 
available? How long docs it take untrained labour to acquire the minimum 
skill necessary? 

35. (1) Please give the rates of wages paid to reelers working— 

(a) with charkhas, 

(b) with Mysore Domestic Basins or other basins, 

(c) in a filature. 

(2) To what extent do you consider the Sericultural Industry in India is 
hampered in comparison with its competitors by the inefficiency of Indian 
labour? 

(3) What are the present facilities provided for technical education— 

(i) for reelers, 

(ii) for rearers, and 

(iii) any other skilled labour? 

30. What is the block value of .your filature as it stood in your books 
at the end of the last complete financial year under the following heads: — 
(a) leases and concessions, 

(5) lands, 

(r) buildings. 

(<f) plant and machinery, 

(e) other assets? 

37. What do you estimate should be the present day coet under the 
heads:— 

(i) buildings, 

(ii) plant and machinery, 

(iii) other costs 

for erecting a filature having the same capacity as your filature? 

38. Please state for each year since 1933-34 the rate at which (re) buildings, 
(b) plant and machinery havo been depreciated and the total amount written 
off. Please also state the amount of reserve fund created, if nny, either 
from sulplus profits or from other sources. 

39. What amount of working capital do you consider necessary for a 
filature of the capacity stated? How is the working capital obtained and at 
what rate of interest? 

40. Ts “ throwing ” carried on as a separate business? Tf so, please 
supply all the information regarding itswhich has been asked for in questions 
Nos. 29 to 39 relating to filatures. 
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41. Please state the cost of Indian raw silk twisted both in mills and by 
hand and in filatures and ckurkhas under the following heads: — 

(1) price of raw silk, 

(2) twisting aud winding, 

(3) boiling off. 

42. What improvements hove been effected Bince the last Tariff Board 
reported with regard to the defects and blemishes found in tho silk reeled 
on country charkhus ? Is re-reeling practised in India os in foreign 
countries ? 

43. What is the cost of ro-reeling and what is the average loss of weight 
per seer? 

44. What percentage of Indian silk is at present re-rceled? 

40. What are the various industrial uses of raw silk in India P 

40. What do you estimate to be at present— 

(i) tho total demand in Iudiu for your products, 

(ii) the total production in your area of raw silkP 

47. Of the total quantity of raw silk and wasto produced in each of the 
last five years, please state the quantity used locally, the quantity sold for 
use in other parts ot' India and the quantity sold for export. Please givo 
full particulars of the marketing methods adopted. 

48. Has there been any improvement with regard to exports of raw silk? 
Do you think that 'he establishment of a conditioning house would help to 
stimulate the trade? 

49. Compare the railway freight paid by importers from the ports to tho 
principal up-country markets and the railwuy freight paid by you. 

(JV.B.—What is desired is detailed information regarding actual consign¬ 
ments with the name of the port, the nufnes of the up-country stations, tho 
distances, rates per mauud per mile, otc.) 

00. Please prepare a statement showing the prices at which your products 
have been sold during tho past five years in distunt markets as compared 
with your home market. Do tho former generally correspond with the latter 
if allowance is made for freight to destination? If not, please explain the 
reasons lor the difference. 

61. The last Tariff Board found that Indian silk wus at a serious dis¬ 
advantage at the time of marketing owing to the absence of facilities for 
borting or grading? Have any such facilities now been provided? 

62. Is thero any marked difference between the wholesale prices pnblished 
by the Chambers of Commerce and the prices actually realised by the 
reelers? Please support your answer by figures and give reasons for any 
difference. 

63. Please state the quantity of each kind of foreign silk imported by 
you during earh year since 1933-34. From what countries have you imported 
it and at which prices? Please give— 

(1) F.o.b. price per lb. 

(2) Port of importation. 

(3) Freight, insurance, etc. 

(4) Landing charges, etc. 

State tho class or classes of taw silk for which prices are given. 

54. What kinds of imported silk as classified in the Indian Customs 
Tariff compete with the different kinds of Indian silk and what kinds of 
imported silk are generally required by handloom weavers? Please give 
a comparison as far ns possible on tbo lines given in Table LXVI on page 128 
ol the Tariff Board Report of 1933. 
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65. To what extent does Indian, silk compete, with artificial.*Uk_*i}d staple 
fibre!' 

66. Do you consider that any raw silk imported ftppi J a pair, China or 
other countries is placed on the Indian market, at prices which do not cover 
the cost of production or at prices which are lower in India than .thoso at 
which they are placed on other markets (excluding freight and duty)? If 
iso, please furnish samples of such silk, if possible, with particulars of .such 
prices. Please state fully your reasons and the evidence oh. which you rely. 

•67. Is imported raw 6ilk superior to Indian silk in oolour, in winding 
quality or in any other respect? How far is the difference in price between 
Indian and imported ailk due to these conaiderations? 

68. To what extent do you consider that tho competition of imported silk 
with Indan silk has, been accentuated by-fluctuations in exchange? 

69. Tho last Tariff Board found that no silk was imported into India 
which competed with Indian silk produced frpni Ta$ar, Atuga and Bri worms. 
Please state what is the present position, 

60. What use is made of imported silk waste? 

61. What is tho percentage of silk waste at present obtained from reeling? 

62. It was stated by tho last Tariff Board that tho prosperity of the raw 
silk industry depends upon the price of silk waste. What are .the pricos 
at present obtained for your silk waste? 

63. It was stated by the last Tariff Board that the high percentage of 
silk waste in all parts of India excepting Kashmir was due to the fact that 
tho cocoons are multivoltino and possess a higher percentage of floss, and 
it was further stated that the percentage of waste cun be reduced by the 
utilisation of cross-breeds. Has anything been done to effect an .improve¬ 
ment in this TespeotP 

64. Ilavo any spinning plants been installed since the last Tariff Board 
reported for the manufacture of spun silk in your area? If so, please supply 
all relevant information regarding it which you have been asked to supply 
in questions 29 to 39 relating to filatures. 

65. How much of the machinery required for a filaturo can bo manufac¬ 
tured in Tndia? How does the cost of such machinery compare with the 
cost of imported machinery? 

66. The last Tariff Board found that exports of raw silk waste had ceased. 
What is the position now? Have yon any suggestions to mako by which this 
trade can be ■ revived or developed P 

67. Do you export any silk fabrics to other countries. If so, to what 
countries? Where did this export trade commence? Is 1 the export market 
increasing or decreasing? If there is any appreciable export trade please 
give a detailed description of it. 

68. Do you consider that the present classification and tariff valuation of 
imported raw silk for Customs purposes are suitable? Does it operate to 
tho disadvantage of tho indigenous producer in the manner suggested in 
paragraphs 145 and 146 of the Tariff Board Beport of 1933. 

69. (a) What is the amount of protection which you. consider necessary 
for the Serieultural Industry? 

(h) In what form do you propose it should be given? 

(c) For what period do you think it will be required? Please give full 
reasons for your answers. 

70. What is likely to be the effect of your proposals upon (a) the silk 
textile industry in India, (b) the handlgem industryP Are any other indus¬ 
tries likely to bo affected P 

71. What proportion of the cost of (1>, twisted silk and (2) gilt pieeegopds 
is represented by tho cost of raw silk? 

72. Please state to what extent the* protection granted in 1934 has been 
beneficial to the industry. 
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73. The Tariff Board fotind that the Sericultural Industry differed from 
other industries in this sense that in its modern form it cannot stand without 
Government organisation and assistance. Please state what steps have been 
taken by Government to improve the industry with particular reference to 
paragraphs 200 to 206 of the Board's Report of 1033. 

74. Do you consider that if the Bericultural industry is further protected 
for certain period, it will be possible within that period to reduce the cost 
of producing raw silk in India. If so, please state (1) the amount of 
reduction which can be secured, (2) the particular items of cost in which 
reduction can be made and (3) the means by which such reductions can he 
brought about? 

(3) Questionnaire for Importers and Traders. 

], Which are the foreign countries which compete most with Indian 
silk? In which of tho Indian markets and in respect of what classes of 
silk is competition keenest? 

2. Please state for each of the past five years the prices at the port of 
entry of the principal classes of imported silk which compete with Indian 
silk. Please state also the current price of each class of silk. The c.i.f. 
price, landing and other charges and duty should bo stated separately in 
each case. 

3. Pleaso state tho corresponding prices of the principal classes of Indian 
silk against which imported silk competes. 

4. Is there any difference between the price realised for any class of 
Indian silk and the price of the corresponding class of imported silkP If so, 
pleaso ojtpluin the reasons for the difference. 

5. Compare the railway freight paid by you from port to vurious soleoted 
consuming centres in India and the railway freights by Indian producing 
centres to the same markets. 

N.B. —What is desired is concrete instances giving the name of the port, 
the names of the selected consuming centres, the distances, rate per maund 
per mile, etc. 

G. Have you any reason to suppose that tho prices at which foreign 
producers sell for export to India aro unremunerotive, i.e., below cost of 
production or at rutes less than those in other countries for silk of the 
samo quality P If so, please state fully your reasons and tho evidence on 
which you rely. 

7. Do you consider that Indian silk is equal in quality and appearance 
to imported silk? Does it command the same price? If not, to what 
causes do you attribute the difference in tho prices P Aro the defects, if 
any, in Indian silk such us can bo remedied in a reasonable time by an 
improvement in technical skill or sericulture? 

8. Do the conditions of manufacture of Taw silk in India differ materially 
from those in competing countries? If so, what are the important 
differences? 

9. Do you consider that as compared with the foreign manufacturer, the 
Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in respect of plant and machinery, 
labour, materials, climatic conditions, freights, Customs duties or other 
factors ? 

10. What do you estimate to be the probable trend of the price of raw 
silk during the next few years? 

11. Do you consider that the present classification and tariff valuation 
of imported row silk for Customs purposes are suitable? Docs it operate 
to the disadvantage of the indigenous producer in • the manner suggested 
in paragraphs 145 and 146 of the Tariff Board Report of 1933? 

12. It is said that at present there is a definite preference for filature 
silk because hand-reeled silk costs more dne to wastage and labour. It is 
further stated that hand-reeled silk is also boing replaced by artificial 



•ilk yum and staple fibre. Please state whether you are in agreement 
with these views, and, if so, whether the substitution that is taking place 
is due to the prico factor or other causes. 

18. Tlie declared value of imported silk rose to a remarkable extent in 
January, 1937, and fell to the same level again in April, 1938. Was this 
rise ol a temporary or permanent natureP Was it due to a chungo in the 
quality of imports or to a real variation in the prico P 

14. Do you consider that tho competition of imported silk, whether diroct 
or indirect, with Indian silk is in any way assisted by special facilities 
either in the mutter of credit obtained by the exporting houses in their 
own country or offered by them to buyers in India or otherwiseP 

16. How far do you consider that the competition of imported silk with 
Indian is facilitated by greater attention paid by exporters to the require¬ 
ments and preferences of Indian middlemen and consumers in regard to 
matters of quality, finish and packing P 

16. Has there been any marked change in recent years in the quality of 
silk imported into India from Japan and China or any other country? 

17. Do silk merchants who are importers se.ll direct to weavers or through 
retailers or brokers? 

18. From what sources do silk weavers obtain their raw materials, «.(?., 
raw silk, silk yarn, spun silk and artificial silk yarnP Are these materials 
manufactured in India or imported? What is the price paid per lb? 

19. Is yarn made from staple fibre used by weavers in the manufacture of 
silk goods? If so, what proportion of this yarn iB as a rule utilised? From 
what source is it obtained and what is its prico? 

20. Is there any tondoncy for staple fibre yam to oust silk? What is 
the market estimntiun of staple fibre goods? 

21. Please state whether the following operations are generally performed 
by the weaver himself or by some other agency : — 

(i) twisting and winding; 

(ii) boiling off; 

fiii) dyeing; 

(iv) doubling and preparing the warp. 

22. Wlmt kinds of silk ure used for tho warp and for the weft? 

23. For what purposes is spun silk used? Is its use restricted to 
particular kinds of cloth? 

24. Is raw silk sorted or graded either by the reeler or by any other 
agency? If sorting or grading were introduced, would the weavers tako 
advantage of it and would it result in tho increased consumption of Indian 
silk? 

26. During the last Tariff Board enquiry, it was stated that one reason 
why weavers prefer to use imported silk is the lack of enterprise and 
method in the marketing of Indian raw silk in the principal silk-producing 
centres. It was further stated that no serious effort was made to advertise 
the merits and varieties of Indian silks and the variation in the unit 
of weight hetween one pilk-produeing centre and another and between the 
silk-producing and the weaving centres proved a most, serious handicap 
to Indian silk. Please state the present position. Have any efforts been 
made to remedy these defects? 

26. It was stated during the Inst enquiry that Indian silk was more 
difficult to wind than foreign silk and that the loss in degumming was 
greater in the case of Indian silk than in the case of imported silk. Has 
there heen any improvement in the method of re-reelingP 

27. Tt was found that imported artificial silk yarn was replacing raw silk 
to a marked degree on account of its extreme cheapness. Please state the 
present position. 
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23. The Tariff Board in 1933 found that imported spun silk was a soriou* 
competitor of Indian raw silk because of the advantage to the weaver that it 
did not need re-reeling or twisting and thus he was ablo to save the expense 
of both these operations, and at the same time there was no loss in degum- 
ming. Please state if the present rate of duty is sufficient to protect tho 
Indian product. 

29. During the past few years Japan has obtained pre-eminent position 
as an exporter to India of raw silk and silk goods, both artificial and 
natural. What do you consider is the Teason for this? 

30. What qualities and what lines of imported silk goods compete directly 
or indirectly with silk goods manufactured in India? 

31. Do you consider that there are any signs of a growing preference on 
the part of Indian consumers for cheaper qualities of silk goods than those 
ordinarily produced in India such as artificial silk goods and mixtures and 
that this preference is working to the disadvantage of t>he Indian product? 

32. Can you give any specific instuncqs in which any lino of Indian silk 
goods has been ousted from or seriously handicapped in the home or foreign 
markets or any part of them by imports esjiecially of artificial silk goods 
or mixtures from foreign countries? 

33. Have any factories for tho production of silk or spun silk gooilB como 
into existence ns the result of protection to the Sericultural Industry or 
for any other reason? If so, what is their financial position? Do they use 
Indian or imported raw material? Pluase state the reasons for thoir 
preference. 

34. The Board has noticed that in 1937-33 according to the Sea-homo 
Trade Returns artificial silk yarn has been imported in very large quanti¬ 
ties and there has heen a fall in tho imports of silk fabrics in the samo 
period. Is there any tendency to produce a larger quantity of silk goods 
in India from imported raw material? 

35. Can you give any instances in which imported silk or silk goods are 
being sold at such a price that it can be inferred that they have not paid 
tho full duty? 

(4) Questionnaire lor Silk and Artificial Silk Goods Manufacturers. 

1. Please state— 

(o) whether your concern is a public or private registered Company 

or an unregistered firm; 

(b) If registered, whether it is registered in India or abroad and 

whether tho capital is rupee or sterling capital; 

(c) the proportion of Indian shareholders in the Company and tho 

shares held by Indians; 

(d) the extent to which Indians are represented on the Directorate 

and in the superior management of the. Company. 

2 What is the total capacity of your mill ns at present equipped for tho 
manufacture of artificial silk goods, pure silk goods and mixtures? 

3. What has been the actual output of tho mill for each year of artificial 
silk goods, pure silk and mixtures since 1933 or tho year when your factory 
commenced working, whichover is later? 

4. Enumerate tho chief classes of goods manufactured in your mill. 
■\Vhat is the average percentage* of tho total output which each represents. 

5 (a) What has beon your annual consumption since 1933 or the year 
of commencement of the following raw materials: — 

Raw silk, 

Artificial silk, ' 

Spun silk, 

Staple fibre? 
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Pleaso state whether these articles are of indigenous or foreign origin and 
in the latter cam) give the country of origin. 

( b) If imported silk is preferred to indigenous silk, please givo Iho 
reubonfl. 

6. (u) What is your estimate to-day of the quantity of raw sdk required 
per yard of cloth if it is manufactured wholly out of that material? 

(b) In the case of mixtures, what proportion of silk is present? 

7. Please give for each of the last five years the cost per lb. delivered 
at the mill of Iho raw materials used jn your mill under the following 
heads:— 

(a) F.o.b. price per ton. 

( b ) Port of importation. 

(<:) Freight, insurance, etc. 

( d) Landing charges. 

(«) Transport charges to mill. 

(/) Other charges. 

8. What is the weight of the silk or artificial silk required per lh. of 
the finished article? In the case of mixtures, please givo examples of tho 
principal standard product*. 

9. Row do the prices of your finished goods compare with those of 
imported articles? 

10. Ts your machinery suitable for tho manufacture of silk goods from 
Indiun raw silk as well as from imported silk? 

11. Please give a brief account of the process of manufacture. 

12. Pic asc fill up Forms I and IT annexed to tho questionnaire regard¬ 
ing tho total cost of production, works cost per yard of cloth. Please stato 
if possible for each year since 19.1:1 or since you commenced operation tho 
price realised by you lor the principal classes of goods manufactured. 

N.n .— The net price realised ex-factory should bo given. 

13. Have you any reason to supposo that prices at which foreign pro¬ 
ducers sell goods for export to India are unremunerative, i.e., below tho 
cost of production or such as to leave only a small margin of profit to the 
producer? If so, please stato fully the reasons and the evidence on which 
you roly. 

11. Please state the labour force employed by you since 1933 or since 
you commenced operation and the total annual wages bill. T)o you provide 
any facilities for training Indian apprentices? If so. on what terms? 

15. Tn which of tho Indian markets is foreign competition koenestP 

16. Are your products in a disadvantageous position compared with simi¬ 
lar imported products as rogards freight from the place of manufacture to 
the principal upcoimtry markets? If so, please give specific instances. 

17. What is the block value of your property as it stood in your hooks 
at the end of the hist complete yoar for which figures are available undor 
the following heads : — 

(a) Leases and concessions. 

(b) Lnnds. 

(r) Buildings. 

(d) Plant and machinery. 

(e) Other assets. 

18. What do you estimate would he the present day cost under the heads 
(if buildings, and fill plant and fnaehinery for eroding a null having tho 
samo capacity as your mill? 
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19. Please stato for each year since 1933 or since you commenced work¬ 
ing— 

(u) tiie amount written otf for depreciation, and 

(b) the amount of Reserve Fund created, if any, either from surplus 

proliu or frum other sources. 

20. Please prepare a statement showing for each year since 1933 or tho 
year you commenced working— 

(а) the unmunt of the paid up share capital ranking for dividend; 

(б) the actuul amount distributed as dividends on cueli class of 

capital; 

(c) the percentage on the paid iy> share capital of each class which 

the dividend represented. 

21. Please send copies of your balance sheet for each year since 1933. 

22. Please state what has been the expenditure under the following 
lieuds : — 

(a) Interest, on working capital; 

( b ) Depreciation; 

(r) Head Ofliec expenses and Agents’ commission; 

(d) Dividends on share capital and interest on loans. 

23. It is stated by the handloom weavers the production of saris and 
tufTetns by the mills is injurious to their interests. Please state whothor 
you have any observations to make on this. 

24. Have you any reason ro suppose that the Indian Silk Industry is 
adversely allcctod by smuggling? If so, ploase give the ovidcuee on which 
you rely. 


FORM I. 

Total expenditure incurred on the production of silk poods. 


— 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

I93.-,-3C. 

1930-37. 

1937-33. 

1. Raw material 

2. Mill labour . 

3. Power and fuel 

4. Current re¬ 

pairs and 

maintenance. 

5. Supervision 

and estab¬ 
lishment. 

6. Miscellaneous, 

rent.. Munici¬ 
pal taxes, in¬ 
surance, etc. 

7. Other items . 

Total 










( 


a a 
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FORM II. 

T Vorke colt per yard of cloth. 


— 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1 

1035-36. 

1036-37. 

1937-38. 

1. Raw material 

2. Mill labour 

3. Power and fuel 

4. Current re¬ 

pairs and 

maintenance. 

6. Supervision 
and estab¬ 
lishment. 

6. Miscellaneous, 
rent. Munici¬ 
pal taxes, in¬ 
surance, etc. 

7 Other items . 

Total 


— J 


| 











4. Circular letters issued by the Tariff Board to all Provincial 

Governments, the Chief Commissioner, Delhi and 
certain Indian States. 

(1) Letter Su. 010, dated the Hth May, 19SX. 

The Tariff Board has been directed by Government of India, Department 
of Commerce, Resolution Tariff's No. 28-T(2)/38, dated the 91h of April, 
1938, to enquire into the necessity for the continuation of protection for 
tho Sorioultural Industry provided by the Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) 
Amendment Act, 1934, which will determine on the 31 st March, 1939. 

2. A detailed questionnaire relating to the Sericulturnl Industry will 
issue in due course. In the meantime, the Tariff Board suggests that the 
authorities in those areas in which that industry is in operation should 
take in hand immediately the task of reviewing the progress of the industry 
during the period in which protection has been in force, so as to ho able 
to reply with greater expedition to tho questionnaire when it is issued. 

5. The Tariff Board is required by the Government of India Resolution 
to consider how any recommendations that it may make will affect the 
handluom industry. I am accordingly directed to forward a copy of the 
questionnaire relating to that industry and to request that replies, with 
six spare copies, may bo sent so as to reach the Board’s office at Poona, if 
possible, not later than July ISih. I am also to suggest that ropies of 
this questionnaire be bent te representatives of the handloom industry in 
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your area for their opinion particularly on questions of a practical nature 
such as costing. The Board hopes to be ablo to visit some of the important 
handloom areas during tho course of its enquiry, and would bo glad to havo 
the opportunity of testing the figures supplied to it by questioning persons 
actually engaged in the handloom industry. 


(2) Letter No. 5AA, dated the ZAth May, 1038. 

In continuation of my letter No. olO, dated the 14th May, 1938, I am 
directed to forward the detailed questionnaire regarding tho sericultural 
industry promised in paragraph 2 thereof. The Tariff Hoard hopes that 
you will send a reply (with 5 spare copies) to this questionnaire as soon 
as possible, and in any ease not later than the 23rd of July, 1938. 


(3) Letter Nn. 613, dated the. 17th Ju ie, 1038. 

In continuation of this office letter No. 544, dated tho 24th May, 1938, 
I am directed to forward herewith a copy of the questionnaire issued by 
the Board for Importers und Traders. 


(4) Letter No. 630, dated the S7th June, 1038. 

T am directed to forward 10 copies of a questionnaire intended for 
mills mainly engaged in the manufacture of silk and artificial silk goods. 
It is not intended for cotton mills or other concerns which turn out 
products containing only a small proportion of silk or artificial silk. I am 
to request that copies bo forwarded to any such concerns that exiBt in 

your • The Board will be gruteful if replies to tho questionnaire 

aro sent not later than July the 20fih, 1938. 


5. Government of Hi* Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 


(1) Memorandum presented to the Indian Tariff Board appointed by the 
Government of India to enquire, into the question of continuance of 
protection for the Sericultural Industry. (June 19S8.) 

I.—Introductory. 

The Indian Tariff Board after an exhaustive enquiry in 1933 found 
that the Sericultural Industry was eminently fitted for protection as it 
satisfied all the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

Tho enquiry showed that although the industry has great natural 
advantages in India and is of great economic value to the country, it 
cannot in its present condition exist without protection. About the 
importance of the industry in tho agricultural and industrial economy of 
tho country the Board said: “We regard the industry as occupying an 
important place in tho agricultural economy of the country providing a 
subsidiary occupation and additional resources for a portion of t*he teeming 
population which draws its sustenance from the land and affording oppor¬ 
tunities for useful, profitable and congenial employment for some ol tho 
educated elusses. The industry is also important as supplying the wide¬ 
spread silk weaving industry with much«of its raw material. The collapse 
of the Indian Sericultural Industry would rendpr the Indian silk weaveg 
entirely dependent on imported ra^j materials or inferior substitutes. 
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The Board recommended tho levy of protective duties on imported silks 
“to afford the local industry time in which to reorganise itseli, to reduce 
its cost of production by cheapening mulberry leaf, eliminating loss in 
cocoon production and improving t>he efficiency of its reeling methods 
and to introduce some degree of method and system into its marketing 


II.—Action taken to implement the Taiutf Board’s proposals for 

REORGANISING THE INDUSTRY. 

A detailed account of the present condition of tho sericulturnl industry 
and its organisation in Mysore, with special reference to the action taken 
by the State to improve and develop rhe industry, is given in the appended 
IS'otc. Action taken in the more important matters affecting the industry 
since the last report of the Tariff Board and on the line recommended by 
them may be briefly indicated here. 

(1) Improvement in Mulberry Cultivation.- (a) Increasing e.itcnt under 
Seedling Plantations.- Seedlings are raised in Government Farms and 
cuttings supplied free of cost to sericulturists. Tho yield from “ Seedling 
Plantations ” is found to he 15 per cent, more than from “ Cutting 
Plantations ”, 

(b) Formation o) Mull, cm/ Topes. —Saplings lit for being raised as trees 
are being supplied on a large scale to sericulturists from Government Farms 
free of cost. Tho sericulturists are also being induced to raise their own 
saplings under the guidance of the departmental staff. Government have 
sanctioned a scheme for the grant of bonus cm a liberal scale to sericulturists 
for raising mulberry topes. 

(c) Experimental work has been undertaken in the following direction -it: — 

(1) Improvement of local mulberry by selection. 

(2) Improvement of local mulberry by grafting and budding. 

(3) Introducing foreign varieties. 

(d) Improvement in Cultural Operations. —The results of experiments 
conducted in Government Farms in regard to improved cultural operations 
aud manures are be’ng communicated to the sericulturists. A number of 
them huve taken to the uso of groundnut oil cake and ammonium sulphate 
as rnunuro for their gardens. The Government Silk Farms stock the manures 
and sell them to the sericulturists at cost price. The use of these manures 
in rotation with farmyard manure has resulted in increasing the. output 
of leaves per uere without increasing (lie cost,. 

(21 Improvements in bearing methods with a vif.w to securing higher 
yields and reducing production iosts.—(< i) Experiments are heing con¬ 
ducted in Government Silk Farms with different fofeign races and 
combinations of these with the local race in preparing crossbreeds to find out 
the foreign races and combinations best Railed for different seasons. - 

(h) Tho supply of crossbreed layings which give high yields is heing 
steadily increased. 

(c) The sericulturists are heing educated in improved methods of rearing 
by conducting demonstrations in their houses, and as a result, the yield 
of cocoons as well as silk per acre has gradually increased. The pre'ent 
average yield of cocoons per acre in the ease of Mysore layings is about 
350 Ihs. and in tho rase of the crossbreed lavings it is about 450 lb'., as 
against 200 lbs. of Mysore rocoons five years ago. The average production 
of silk per aero has increased from 20 lbs. to 30 lbs. 

(d) Special attention is being paid to rearing in seed producing nreaa 
by supply of laying* free of cost to all the seed rearers and by inspecting 



the rearing in all the stages. This has prevented the loss of crops duo 
to pohrine even where people use cocoons for seed. This has also rendered 
possible the improvement of the Mysore race by selection. 

(c) After conducting cellular roarings of foreign races in thu Govern¬ 
ment. farms, disease-free layings are distributed to selected roarers within 
easy reach of the Furms to obtain adequate supplies of seed cocoons of 
foreign races for increasing the supplies of cross-breed layings. 

(/) The number of Government Grainagcs lias been increased from 6 to 
10 and of aided grainagcs from Itj to 25. The number will he increased to 30 
in 1938-39. Nino Government Gruinnges and 18 of the Aided Gruinages are 
preparing cross-breed layings and the supply of those layings lias increased 
from 587,000 in 1931-32 to 7,000,000 during 1937-38. 

The total supply ol disease-free layings from all institutions has 
increased from 32 lakhs in 1931-32 to about 100 lakhs in 1937-38 and is 
expected to go Up to 135 lakhs in 1938-39. 

Government have sanctioned the reduction in the sale price of disease- 
free layings from one rupee to annus eight per 100 Mysore Tayings and 
from 11s. 1-8 to Re. 1 per 100 cross-breed layings since March, 1934, as 
a measure of relief to the sei icultm ists. 

The Aided Grainagcs are being given a bonus of Rs. 5 per 1,000 layings 
prepared and distributed by them. A sum of Rs. 80,050 has been paid 
as bonus up to end of Juno, 1938. 

Selected seed rearers have raced about 900 lakhs of seed cocoons during 
1937-38 as against 250 lakhs in 1931-32. 

(3) Fnfe uovf.mf.nt s tv hebt.ino methods.— (a) Tho quality of silk reelod 
in the country churkhas is being steadily improved and the reelers are also 
paying special attention to improve the quality of the silk waste. Roughly 
40 per cent, of the raw silk produced in the State may bo classified as 
first class as against about 20 per cent, five years ago. 

(b) Government have granted stibstaptial concessions to a Joint-Stock 
Company called “ The Mysore Silk Filatures ” which propose to establish 
one Filature of 200 busins to begin with, to be increased ultimately to 
1,000 basins. 

(c) Tho Mysore Snun Silk Mills, T»td., Chnnnnpatna, a Joint-Stock 
Company started with the assistance of Government, has commenced work 
sinco March, 1938. It is expected that the entire quantity of silk waste 
produced in thu State will he dealt with by this Factory. 

(4) KxpekimENTS.—I n co-operation with the Government of India, who 
have kindly sanctioned special grants for the purpose, the following items 
of Research work have been undertaken by the Department of Sericulturo 
since 1935: — 

(a) Refrigeration of Multivoltine silk-worm eggs. 

(It) Refrigeration of Multivoltine seed cocoons. 

(r) Refrigeration of cross-breed layings. 

(<i) Refrigeration of Reed cocoons and eggs from the same (combined). 

(e) Determination of the period of hibernation in the case of Univol- 
tine and Bivoltine seed. 

The results of the first experiment mentioned above are now being 
applied in Government and Aided Gruinages where cold storage facilities 
have been mado available. 

(5) IjEtiiSLATlON.—A draft bill for controlling the seed supply and 
penalising the use of unexamined seed* has been prepared and sericulturisls 
aro being educated to realise the advantages of having such control. 
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(6) Sericultural Education.- -(a) All the Central Farms in the State 
havo been taking educated men und also sericulturists lor training in 
improved methods. 

(6) Sericulture has been introduced aa a subject of study in some of 
the Middle Schools in sericultural areas. 

(c) The Mysore University have decided to introduce Post-Secondary 
Diploma Courso in Sericulture. 

(7) Auxiliary Organisations. —(a) A Board of Sericulture, consisting 
of officials and non-officials interested in the silk industry and presided 
over by the Member of Council in charge, was constituted in 19.15 to 
advise the Government in regard to tho development of the silk industry. 

(b) The Mysoro Silk Association has been working in close eo-operatiou 
with the Department of Sericulture. 

(8) Cocoon Markkts. Three Cocoon Markets have been started at 
Channapatna, Closepet und Mugur, so that the rearers and roelers may 
meet in a common place and transact business. These markets are gradually 
becoming popular. (Fide Annexure VIII of the appended Noto for rules 
regarding Cocoon Markets.) 

The total transactions in all the three markets during 1937-18 amounted 
to about 200,000 lbs. of Cocoons. 

(9) Conditioning House. —Arrangements have been made to test the raw 
silk .produced in the factories owned by the Mysore Filatures, Ltd., and 
to issue certificates of tests free of cost pending the establishment ot a Silk 
Conditioning House. 

(10) Collection ok Statistics. —A survey of all the sericultural villages 
in the Stale was conducted during 1917-38 and statistics relating to all 
aspects of the industry have been collected and are under compilation. 

(11) Financial Assistance. —Everything possible is being done by tho 
Government of Mysoro to assist tho sericulturists to redueo tho cost of 
production of Mysore Silk and to stabilise the industry. Tho expenditure 
on the Department of Sericulture alono increased from Rs. 1,04,000 in 
1933-34 to Re. 2,18,105 in 1937-38 and is expected to go up to Rs. 2,45,000 
during 1938-39. The Government of Mysore have spent about 22 lakhs 
of rupaes on the Sericultural Industry during the 11 years from 1927-28 
to 1937^38, exclusive of tho amounts spent on direction, improvement 
of hanriloom weaving and silk throwing, as can bo seen from Annexure IIT 
to tho appended Note. 

(12) General. —The department has also been keeping in close and 
constant touch with all the measures adopted from time to time in Japan 
for tho improvement of tho industry by maintaining a correspondent in 
Japan. The methods of development in Mysoro have closely followed those 
in Japan in regal'd to improving of mulberry cultivation, elimination of 
failures of crops and securing higher yields of cocoons. Attempts havo 
also been mado to secure a higher yield of silk by adopting better methods 
of rcoling. As a result of all tho measures adopted, it is expected that 
qualitatively and quantitatively the yield of silk will be gradually improved. 

From the abovo resume it will lie seen that the State as woll aa private 
agencies have been continuously and seriously applying themselves to 
reorganise and improve the industry in all the directions in which the 
Tariff Board havo laid special emphasis. 


TIT,—Results ot improvement measures auoptbd. 

Typical instances of present costs, based on information collected from 
individual sericulturists. are given below, which indicate tho possibilities 
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of reducing costs in all directions by the measures adopted by the Depart¬ 
ment : — 

Eecuniny Expenditure per acre of Garden,. 


No. 

Particulars. 

Dry gardens. 

Tank 

irrigated 

Deep well 
irrigated 

Shallow well 
irrigated 

1 . 

Land Revenue 

17s. A. 
1 8 

p. 

0 

gardens. 

Rs. A. p. 
GOO 

gardens. 

Rs. a. r. 

3 8 0 

gardens. 

Rs. A. P. 

8 0 0 

2. 

Ploughing or digging, 
harrowing and 

hoeing 

30 

0 

0 

24 0 0 

25 0 0 

18 12 0 

3. 

Manure and manur¬ 
ing . . . 

15 

8 

0 

61 8 0 

106 12 0 

47 8 0 

4. 

Pruning 

0 

8 

0 

3 0 0 


4 11 0 

5. 

Weeding 

0 

8 

0 

. 

10 2 6 

... 

6. Planting failed pits 
and miscellaneous 

o 

8 

0 

2 0 0 


5 0 0 

7. 

Irrigation 




2 0 0 

50 0 0 

39 0 0 


Total 


50 8 0 98 8 0 195 G C 123 5 0 


Yield of leaf in 

pounds . . . 4,000 lbs. 8,000 lbs. 13,200 lbs. 10,000 lbs. 

Cost of producing 1 

pound of leaf . 0 0 2 4 0 0 2-36 0 0 2-8 0 0 2 36 


Expenditure for Benriny icith leaf produced in one acre of Garden. 

No. Particulars. 


1. Cost of seed (cross¬ 

breed) 

2. Cost of extra labour 

3. Cost of food for 

worms 

4. Cost of appliances 

(including hire on 
cliandrikes) . 

5. Other expenses 


Total 


leaf from 

T t t 

l>eaf from 

Leaf from 

dry gardens 

Lciu from 

tonlr iftifffitAH 

deep well 

shallow well 

(T.-Narsipur 

tui 1 a llIlgUpTAl 

purfiptin 

irrigated 

irrigated 

area). 

L CM UVllOi 

gardens. 

gardens. 

Its. A. P. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

5 0 0 

10 0 0 

16 4 

0 

12 8 0 

7 8 0 

5 0 0 

9 6 

0 

14 C 0 

50 8 0 

98 8 0 

195 6 

6 

123 6 0 

9 12 0 

11 4 0 

27 9 

6 

17 8 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

10 0 

0 

5 0 0 

75 4 0 

127 12 0 

258 10 

0 

172 11 0 


Yield of cocoons 
(Raw) (Cross¬ 
breed) . . . 275 lbs. 

Cost of producing 

1 lb. of cocoons 0 4 5 

Leaf required for 
producing 1 lb. 
of green cocoons . 14-5 lbs. 

Yield of cocoons per 

100 layings . . 55 lbs. 


5G0 lbs. 

9G0 lbs. 

650 lbs. 

0 3 8 

0 4 4 

0 4 3 

14-2 lbs. 

13-7 lbs. 

15-3 lbs. 

56 lbs. 

59 lbs. 

52 lbs. 
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,,f working a Churkhn per day and cost of jrroduclion of one pound 
of (Itiiil.lni Sill: of ilifjen-nt quuliti rs hi I using truss-hrrtd rurouhs. 


No. 

Particulars. 

I Quality. 

II Quality. 

III Quality. 

1 

Cost of cocoons—■ 

Rb 

. a. 

P- 

Rs 

. tt. 

P- 

Rh. a. 

P- 


I Quality. II Quality. Ill Quality. 











20 lbs. at 24 lbs. at 25 lbs, at 

5 os. per 6 ps. par Its. i/8 for 
lb. lb. 25 lbs. 

6 

4 

0 

7 

8 

0 

7 

8 

0 

2 

Cost of labour— 











lteolor 0-8-0 0-8-0 0-6-0 


•• 






•• 



Turner 0*4*0 0*4-0 0-2-0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

3 

Cost of fuel . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

(lost of water including wages, for 
waterman. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

Selling expenses (Commission to raw 
silk merelmiits). 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

Transport of cocoons and brokerage 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

7 

Contingencies 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

9 

8 

Supervision ansi management 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

Total 

8 

0 

0 

U 

4 

9 

8 

14 

2 

10 

Deduct cost of wustc— 











1 Quality. II Quality. Ill Quality. 











OH lb. 1 lb. 1 lb. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

11 

Total works cost for silk— 



1 








/ Quality. II Quality. Ill Quality. 











1 lb. 16 tolas. 2 lbs. 2 lbs. 12 tolas 

7 

12 

0 

8 

15 

9 

8 

9 

o 

12 

Worka coat of 1 lb. of silk 

5 

8 

7 

4 

7 

11 

3 

11 

7 

13 

Interest on working capital (12 per 
cent, per annum, 3 mouths out-put.) 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

14 

Depreciation at Rs. 3 a year— 











Cost of c.hutka—Ks. 15, Life—5 years 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

15 

Net cost of 1 lb. of raw silk 

5 

11 

6 

4 

10 

5 

3 

14 

1 


Remlitft ..... 


14-3 


12-0 


10-8 


Y cost of e* k'( joiis is tile* rule! reported to Ikivi* bocu paid by 


reolors lot ( tohs-liteed cocoons. 
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fn tho yenr 1937-38, the acreage under mulberry was about 30,000. On 
this basis the requirement ol the serieulturists would lie about 3UU lakhs 
of layings. The Serienltural Department has succeeded by gradual improve* 
merits to increase the supply of luyings up to luO lakhs during 1037-33, 
and this will further hi' increased to 13o lakhs during 1933-30. About 
one-third of the requirement of disease-free layings has thus already Ins'll 
made available to tho serieulturists. But the improvement has been really 
inueh more than this, inasmuch as by the control of seed cocoons in the 
seed producing areas, it has been possible to eliminate diseases, so that 
even in the ease of unexamined seed, failure of crops has been reduced to 
a considerable extent. It may be safely computed that at present over 
70 per cent, of I be seed supply to the serieulturists is from controlled 
sources. 

No effort has hoen spared to take full advantage of tho protection, 
such as it is, afforded to the industry now. Rut, unfortunately, owing 
to the inadequate measure of relief granted hv the- Government of India, 
as also owing to the short period during which such protection has been 
in force, the industry finds itself today in the same condition as it was 
at the time of the last TarilF Board Knqnirv -it' indeed iL has not grown 
steadily worse as a result of the continued dumping of cheap foreign, 
moro particularly Japanese, silks into this country. 


TV.— Continued decline in extent under mui.iikury owinc; to koreign 

COMPETITION. 

Art'll Under Mulberry. --The* effect of such dumping will by seen reflected 
in the variations in the acreage under mulherry since 1931-32 os given 
below: — 


Year. 

1931-32 






Total Rrea 
under mulberry 
(area.) 

30,511 

1932-33 

• 

- 

ma 


. 

30,399 

1933-31 






32,809 

1934-35 




• 

• 

30,223 

1935-30 




. 

- 

23,528 

1930-37 

• 



• 


25,132 

1937-38 






20,500 


Tt would doubtless not, he alarming if the area thrown out of mulberry 
had been utilised for raising other cnminereial crops yielding an equally 
good return to the serienlfurist. But as a matter of fact it has not heon 
so. The lands, of course, have not been left fallow but in the absence of 
any inducement to grow mulherry, as a ho from the small nature of the 
holdings, the serieulturist ha- been forced . to substitute ordinary food 
crops with the result that his income has been greatly reduced. 


V.—Trend of imports of foreign raw silk manufactures and surstitutes. 

The aggressive nature of the competition which the Tndian silk industry 
has been forced to face will he evident, from the statistics furnished in tho 
paragraphs that follow. 
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(a) Imports of. raw silk and other materials from foreign countries .—Tho 
imports of raw silk into India during several years from 1931-32 to end 
of 1937-38 are noted below: — 


Year. 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 30 
1930-37 
1937-38 


Quantity in lbs. 
1,562,985 
3,186,262 
2,379,197 
2,216,920 
2,191,436 
1,974,489 
2,535,274 


It is soon that tho imports of raw silk which were about one million anil 
a half pounds in 1931-32 went up suddenly to about three million pounds 
in 1932-33. During 1934-35 and 1935-36 the imports have been round about 
two million pounds per year. In 1936-37, the imports fell below the mark 
of two million pounds. But in 1937-38 they have again reached tho high 
figure of 2$ million pounds. 

One disquieting foaturo about tho present situation is the gradually 
increasing imports of Japanese silk into this country. The imports of raw 
silk from Japan, which umnunted to about 165,000 lbs. during 1932-33 
when the last Tariff Bourd Enquiry was hold, have gone up to about 
1,405,000 lbs. during 1937-38. 

(b) Silk Yum, Noils and Warps , imported into India from 1931-32 to 


end of 1937-38 are noted below : — 

Year. Quantity in lbs. 

1931- 32 1,710,000 

1932- 33 3,010,189 

1933- 34 2,027,681 

1934- 35 3,293,063 

1935- 36 3,628,395 

1936- 37 2,444,664 

1937- 38 2,337,288 


From the above figures it will bo seen that the imports of these articles 
are abovo tho normal of 15 lakhs based on the average annual import figures 
for five years prior to 1931-32. Of the 2} millions of pounds of imports 
undor this head in 1937-38, imports from Japan amounted to nearly 
1,800,000 pounds. 

(c) Imports of Silk rir.ce-goods — 


Year. 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 
19.36-37 
1937-35 


Quantity in yards. 


19,924,000 

34.957,931 


41,123,380 

33,339,724 

27,430,065 

21,562,756 

22,871,425 


From the above figures it is seen that the imports in 1932-33 rose to 
the euorrnous figure of 34 million yards and in 1934-35 they went up 
to 41 million yards. Since then though there has been gradual fall yet 
the imports in 1937-38 stood at the high figure of 22 million yards. 

fdl Good of Silk mired with other 9 materials .—The imports of theso 
materials were only five million yards in tho year 1931-32, but in 1934-35 

























the imports wont up to 13 million yards ~nHfc.4Uflti(ttuy •*etT r 'W six million 
yards in 1930-37 und have again increased in 1937-38 to seven million 
yards. The tablo below shows the trend of imports of these materials 
from 1931-32 to end of 1937-38: — 

Year. Quantity in yards. 


1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 


5,089,000 

10,103,272 

9,853,399 

13,371,335 

8,802,323 

6,232,051 

7,031,657 


(e) Artificial Silk Yam — The imports of artificial silk yarn have 
increased enormously since 1932-33 as can be seen from the table below: — 

Quantity in yards. 
11,002,093 
9,808,919 


Year. 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 30 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 


10,614,949 

14,911,102 

17,628,884 

31,589,038 


Whilo in 1932-33, India imported II million pounds, in 1936-37, the 
imports went up to 17 million pounds and in 1937-38 they have reached 
the high figure of 31 million pounds, imports from Japan alone amounting 
to 28,238,000 lbs. in 1937-38. 

From tho information furnished nhove it will bo clear that the protection 
now affordod to tho Indian silk industry has had no effect whatsoever on 
tho course of tho imports of cheap foreign silks into this country. 

VI.— Present protection inadequate. 

The Gov?rnracnt of Mysore have all ulong been urging on the attention 
of tho Government of India the need for adequately protecting the silk 
industry against tin's foreign competition. After the Tariff Board submitted 
their report in 1933 and the Government of India were considering tho 
recommendations of the Board, the Government of Mysore again represented 
to the Government of India that the amount of protection that was proposod 
to be given would not meet the needs of the industry. In spite of those 
representations, however, the Government of India fixed the measure of 
protection at the present level, 

It is not understood on what basis the Government of India decided 
to consider that protective duty at the present rate was sufficient. On 
tho last Tariff Board’s showing alone it is clear that u duty at the rate 
of 50 per cent, ad valorem or Rs. 2-6 per pound was the least that the 
industry deserved, though it has all along been urged that ibe duty should 
be fixed at not loss than 100 per cent. 

A deputation of the Mysore Silk Association again waited on the 
Government of India in September, 1930, und laid their case before them 
pointing out tho urgent need for increased protection to the industry. 
But nothing was done in the matter. 

In regard to the measure of protection, the last Tariff Board has stated 
as follow s : — 

" On full consideration of all tho relevant furts we have decided to 
base our recommendations on a cocoon price of five annas a pound. 
,We recognise that if sericulture is to develop, the rearer must be 
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assured of a price for bis cocoons sufficient to remunerate him for his 
labour and comparable with tbe return bo might expect to receive it 
bo cultivated bis laud with a crop other than mulberry. Nor do wo 
regard tbe price as unnecessarily high. Wo have noticed that at tbo 
present low level of prices both iu Mysore and in Bengal there has 
been a fall in the acreage of land under mulberry; and ibis tendency 
cun be checked only by raising the price of cocoons. Moreover we 
wish to lix tbo price of cocoons high enough to encourage tbe roarer 
to devote more attention to bis worms, so that by sufficient and 
suitable feeding and by careful treatment in other ways tbe quality 
ol the races may lie improved, that a better class of cocoons may bo 
obtained. We believe that a price of five annaH a pound is high 
enough to do this, while it is not so high as to encourage extravagant 
hopes of a return of the boom prices.” 

On the alxive basis tbe Tariff Hoard fixed tbe fair selling price of Oharkha 
Silk of first quality at Us. 6-2-6 per pound whitb tbe average ex-duty price 
ol' imported filature and re-reeled silks competing against it was taken at 
Ks. 3-12 per lb., showing u dilferoneo of Its. 2-6-6 per lb. They also pointed 
out that about tbe same difference, viz., Rs. 2-6-6, was observed between 
tbe ex-duty prices of lower grade imported silks and second and third 
quality Indian Charkha Silks. They, therefore, recommended the levy of 
specific duty of Rs. 2-6 per pound or a duty of 50 per cent, ad valorem 
whichever was higher. 

The Board in thoir recommendation also pointed out that the prices 
ol silk had gono down steadily since they had started the enquiry. As a 
matter of fact the price of Canton Silk had gone down to Us. 3-11-5 a 
pound by tbe time the Government of India took action in April, 1034, 
on the report of the Tariif Board. In spite of this, tho Government of 
decided to grant protection only to the extent of a duty of 25 per cent. 
ad valorem /this a specific duty of U annas i»-r pound. On the prices of 
silk then prevalent, this worked out to a duty of its. 1-10 per pound, thus 
falling short by 12 annas of even the very moderate rato of duty recommended 
by the Turiff Board. 

VI1.—Avfhacf. declared valitf.s of foreign silk. 

When the Turiff Board suhmittml their report in May, 1933, tho averago 
declared value of imported raw silk was Ks. 3-3-5 per pound. In July of 
the same year, the value went down to Rs. 2-7-1 per pound. Between August 
and Oetobor, 1933, it was round about Rs. 3-3 per pound and in December, 
1933, it was Rs. 2-15-11 per pound. In April, 1934, when tbe Government 
of India imposed the existing protective duties, tbe average declared value 
of raw silk was Rs. 2-12-1 per pound. At the dose of 1934, tho averago 
declared value had fallen down to Its. 2-7 per pound. In March, 1935, it 
went down to the low figure of Rs. 2-1-6. At the close of 1936 the uverage 
declared value rose to Us. 2-12-6 per pound. During a lew months in tho 
your 1937, tho avorago declared value rose appreciably and tho prices of 
silk also went up. In October, 1937, the average declared value was about 
Its. 4-2-7 per pound, but in December, 1937, it fell to Rs. 3-10-3 per pound 
and in April, 1938, it 1 el I further to the low figure of Rs. 2-12-11 per 
pound, which is about the same level at which it stood in April, 1934. 
It may lie stated that since tho Tariff Board submitted their report, 
there has been continuous fall in the average declared values, excepting 
for the period from January, 1937, to February, 1938, when there was a 
temporary rise in the values. This temporary rise in the silk prices 
induced tho scrionllurists to plant more mulberry, and about 5.IKH) acres 
were newly planted. But the subsequent fall ill prices ha- bad the effect 
ol discouraging further extension of mulberry and it is apprehended that 
there might c. on be a shrinkage In tbe area if the pnsrnt market conditions 
continue. On the whole the tendency fo^ silk prices seeuls to he downward 
as will be seen from Annexuro A. 
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VIII. —Deterioration in Exchange valuer op Chinese Currency. 

Tho continuous fall in the Exchange Value of Chinese Currency lias 
contributed not a little to this-deterioration in silk prices. At the time 
the last Tariff Board drew up their report 100 Shanghai Taels were worth 
Us. 117. To-day the Exchange Value ot 11MJ Shanghai Taels is only Us. 01, 
the depreciation being as much as 54 per cent. In Anncxurc A1 is given 
the Exchange Hates during each month from January, 191)4, to end of 
May, 1938. 

IX.— Trend of foreign bilk rmcKS and prices of Mysore Silk and 

Mysore Cocoons. 

The rates at which imported silks wore sold in the Indian markets 
during tho several years from 1933 to 1938 can be seen from Anncxurc B 
and the Graph.* 

The low prices of foreign silks in the Indian market affected tho Mysoro 
Silk directly and the rates at which Mysore Cliarkha Silk was sold during 
the several months from 1933-34 are given in Auuoxure C and Graph.* 

The prevailing low prices of foreign silks have had a disastrous effect 
upon Mysore cocoon prices. The prices which the Mysore rearer realised 
per pound of cocoons during the several months of the years from 1933 to 
1938 are indicated ill Aiuioxuro D and Graph.* It. will be seen from the 
statement that at no time during the whole of this period, except for a 
few broken periods in the year 1937, has the rearer realised any price 

approaching 5 annas per lb. of Mysoro cocoons. 

X. —Measure of protection needed. 

Though attempts have been made to reduce production costs of Bilk in 
all tho stagos, yet, on account of tho shortness of the period for which 

protection was afforded, if has not been possible to bring about a universal 

reduction in costs. Further, whatever economies it has been possible to 
securo have been more than neutralised by the continued fall in the prices 
of silk. 

The last Tariff Board in framing their recommendation regarding the 
measure of protection adopted Us. 3-12 as ex-duty price of foreign silk of 
first class. The actual declared value at that time was only 11s. 3-3-5. 

Since then the declared values have fluctuated within wide limits. The 
average for the period from April, 1934, to April, 1Q38, works out at its. 3. 
Tho declared value for April, 1938, is only Its. 2-12-11. The price of 
Cunton silk 'has further fallen in June, 1938, to about Ks. 1 per lb. 
Tho ex-duty price will on this basis be only Us. 2-8. This decline in 
silk price- lias been continuous for some tune past. It may therefore not 
be unreasonable to anticipate tlmt the ex-duty price of foreign silk will not 
exceed Its. 2-8 a lb. for some appreciable time to come. On this basis, 
and on tho basis of the fair selling price of Tndiau silk at Its. (1-2 per 
lb. as fixed by the Tariff Board, the measure of prelection required should 
bo in the neighbourhood of Bs. 3-10 per lb. in order to bring the price of 
imported silk to the level of the fair selling prico of Indian silk. Any 
protective duty falling short of Us. 3-10 per pound, therefore, will not 
give tho relief which the industry deservedly stands in need of at the present 
time. 

XT. —Period for wnicn assistance is necessary. 

A* regards the period of protection, the Tariff Board stated as follows: — 
“ The industry will need proteefon against the competition of foreign 
imports for such poriod as may be required to enable it to reap the 
benefit of the reorganisation which we contemplate. We do not 
consider that this period should be long. Wo hope that the Government, 
will set up the central organisation as soon as possible. All local and 
State Governments concerned should realise that under our scheme of 

- • - 

* Not reproduced. 
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protection they ure given a strictly limited timo within whioh to put 
in torco the measures nocessary for the rehabilitation of the industry 
and it should bo the duty of the central organisation to see that time 
is not wasted. We consider that five years should bo a sufficiently 
long period tor the reorganisation to take effect und to result in such 
a reduction in cost as to lender tho industry independent of the 
protective duty. But we rccugnise that it is impossible for us now 
to predict with certainty what the ott'oet of tho reorganisation will bo, 
nor can wo foresee how long the present depression will last or tho unfair 
competition continue. World economic conditions may cliango and tho 
meusure of protection which we propose may exceed or fall Bhort of 
actual requirements.” 

Itccont tendencies of imports of silk and silk pricos have shown that 
the apprehensions of the Tariff Board indicated in tho concluding portion 
ol the above quotation were lullv justified. Both the depression and unfair 
competition have continued unabated; there has heei; no material change 
for tho better in world economic conditions; and the measure of protection 
has proved of no benefit at all to the industry. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out, and admitted, that tho measures to 
reduce tho costs of production take a long timo to become effective. The 
cost of mulberry loaf, which forms practically 75 per cent, of the total 
cost of production of cocoons, cannot be reduced within a short period of 
five years. 

The measuros to be adopted to reduce the cost of production of mulberry 
leaf are introduction of tree plantations, seedling plantations, raising of 
higher yielding varieties, use of artificial manures, etc., and those improve¬ 
ments take a long time to be universally established and to yield tha 
expected returns. In the very nature of things, a good deal of preliminary 
work has to lie done and supplies and services have to he spread over a 
fairly long period of timo. Treo plantations naturally take a long time 
before they can give the maximum yield. All these practical difficulties 
can only bo overcomo gradually. As already indicated, systematic action 
has heen taken to ndopt these measures and with encouraging results. 

The next and probably the most important measure for reducing the 
cost of production of silk is the prevention of losses duo to bad seed and 
the supply in increasing quantities of seeds of hybrid races which give 
higher yields. The Government have already done much work in this 
direction hut it would bo some time beforo tho whole State could be 
supplied with examined seed and seeds of cross-breeds. Seed campaign 
work has been intensified and diseases have been controlled to a very large 
oxtent. 

Considering all these factors any protection to be effective Bhould. in 
the opinion of Government, cover a sufficiently long period, say, at least 
15 years. 

XII.— Eppp-ct op photkctivx ditties on the handloom tnduhthv. 

The last Tariff Board held that tho Indian silk industry is equally 
important as supplying the needs of tho wide-spread silk weaving industry 
and the collapse of the Indian silk industry would render the Indian si Ik 
weaver entirely dependent on imported raw material or inferior substitutes. 
To safeguard tho interests of the handloom industry in India, the duty 
on imported silk piocegoods, etc., should also he raised adequately so that 
the price of the imported fabrics is brought up to the level of the fair 
selling prices of indigenous handloom products. The handloom weavers in 
India liavo realised the advantages of using better reeled silk and larger 
quantities of better reeled silks will shortly he made available in Mysore 
as a result of the starting of up-to-date filatures. 

Experience has shown that natural silk can at no time he entirely 
displaced by other substitutes. Pure *>ilk will always have a place in the 
economy of things. Certain kinds of pure silk fabrics can be produced only 



on handlooms and articles made of pure silk cater to the requirements of 
a certain class of consumers. The imposition of higher ratoa of import 
duties on foreign silks need not necessarily prove detrimental to the 
interests of the 'handloom weavers nor of the consumer, provided the rates 
of duty on imported woven fabrics are also correspondingly increased. 

XIII.— Preference to bb given to Indun Silk as an Empire product. 
The Tariff Board have recognised the importance of finding a wider 
market for Indian silk within tho Empire and more particularly in the 
manufacture of munitions of war. Mysore silk stands up to the specifica¬ 
tions requirod for the. manufacture of aoroplane parachutes, etc. If a 
sufficient off-take of the material for such purposes can be secured it will 
open out a vast field for tho expansion of tho industry, assured as it will 
then be of an adequate return for those engaged in it. The need for 
fostering tho silk industry in India, which is the only important Bource 
of supply of raw silk in tho Empire, cannot therefore be sufficiently 
emphasised. 

XIV.— Summary or representations. 

The Government of Mysore are convinced that the Indian silk industry 
stands in urgont need of much greater assistance than what has now been 
accorded to it. In thoir opinion the protection now granted should be 
still further liberalised and spread over a sufficiently long period. They 
wish to urgo on the attention of the Tariff Board tho need for tho grant 
of the following measures of relief: — 

(1) The rato of import duty on foreign silks should be adequately 

enhanced. Nothing less than a specific duty of Rs. 3-10 per 
lb. is likely to bring about a parity of foreign and indigenous 
silk pricos. 

(2) The same rate of duty as on raw silk should be levied on silk 

yarn, spun silk and thrown silk as well as on noils as other¬ 
wise, there would be greater imports of these articles placing 
the Indian silk industry at a great disadvantage. 

(3) The rate of duty on silk piocogoods should also be raised adequately 

in order to give tho necessary relief to the handloom weavers 
and to the Indian silk wearing industry and discourage 
increasing imports of woven goods with a corresponding reduc¬ 
tion in imports of raw silk and twists. 

(4) In determining the levy of duty the procedure of fixing the tariff 

values for the whole year should be done away with and duty 
should in all cases be levied on the invoice values of the 
imported goods. This change is necessary in view of the fact 
that under the present system there is a scope for tho imported 
goods of higher values to be classified for customs purposes 
under heads assessed to lower rates of duty. As a specific 
instance, attention may be drawn to tho existing schedule 
whore the tariff valuation of Japanese Filature Silk has been 
fixed at Rg. 4-12 per lb. On this valuation, the selling price 
of Japanese Filature Silk in the Indian markets should be in 
the neighbourhood of Rs. 6-13; whereas, it is actually being 
sold in the Indian markets at rates varying from Rs. 6-6 to 
Rs. 5-10 a lb. 

(5) Tho period for which protection is granted should be at least 

16 years. 

(6) Indian silk should be accorded Imperial preference and substituted 

for Italian and Japanese silkB in the manufacture of war 
materials so as to create a wider market for the industry. 

Bangalore, M. S. RAMCHENDRA RAO, 

June, 10,18. ) Director of Industries and Commerce, in Mysore. 
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ANNEXUIIE A. 


Average Declared Yalun vl Imparted Itaiv Silk into India From 

1933 to 1H3S. 


Months. 

1933. 

1(134. 

193.7. 

1938. 

1937. 

1938. 



Re 

a. 

P 

Rs. a. 

p. 

Re 

a. 

p- 

Ra. a. 

P- 

Ra 

a. 

P- 

Ks. a. 

]>• 

January 


3 

ft 

4 

2 14 

0 

1) 

5 

10 

2 13 

3 

3 

u 

8 

3 9 

7 

February . 

. 

3 

a 

8 

2 14 

11 

2 

4 

6 

2 10 

6 

3 

16 

u 

4 4 

5 

.March 

. 

3 

G 

8 

2 14 

U 

2 

4 

G 

2 14 

3 

4 

3 

1 

2 15 

7 

April 

. 

3 

3 

3 

2 12 

4 

2 

11 

8 

2 9 

1 

3 

8 

10 

2 12 

11 

May . 


3 

3 

5 

2 11 

0 

2 

7 

3 

2 16 

7 

3 

5 

2 



June 


3 

2 

4 

2 12 

4 

2 

a 

2 

2 11 

2 

3 

6 

11 





2 

7 

i 

2 11 

0 

2 

5 

8 

2 7 

2 

3 

4 

11 



August 


3 

3 

0 

2 13 

« 

2 

G 

9 

2 12 

11 


•• 




September 

• 

3 

3 

2 

2 11 

4 

2 

13 

1 

2 12 

11 

4 

0 

9 



October , 

. 

3 

3 

2 

2 13 

7 

2 

8 

0 

2 13 

7 

4 

2 

7 



November. 

• 

3 

0 

8 

2 0 

6 

3 

1 

3 

2 16 

1 

4 

0 

7 



December . 

• 

2 

15 

11 

2 7 

0 

2 

15 

11 

2 12 

8 

3 

10 

3 



Declared 

Value 

~ 

Silk Fix', 

-iiaodn 

tin 

ported into India 

H 


Yard) 



From 10,13 to V.m. 


Months. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1938. 

1937. 

1938. 









Hi 





a. 

I 

a. 

!>• 

a. 

P- 



a. 

P- 

a. p. 

January . 

8 


G 

0 

6 

1 



G 

6 

8 4 

February . 

7 


0 

6 

4 

11 

4 

n 

8 

8 

0 0 

March 

7 

6 

0 

G 

4 

11 

4 

10 

0 

n 

6 11 

April 

8 

0 

8 

0 

6 

3 

4 

10 

8 

7 

6 10 

May . 

7 

3 

7 

3 

6 

2 

4 

10 

8 

1 


Juno • 

7 

7 

7 

9 

5 

a 

5 

8 

6 

7 


July 

8 

2 

6 

(5 

6 

i 

6 

11 

6 

9 

•• 

August 

7 

1 

6 

2 

5 

i 

6 

9 



•• 

September. 

6 

9 

6 

2 

6 

4 

8 

0 

■ 


•• 

October 

7 

1 

S 

6 

5 

0 

6 

3 




November. 

G 

11 

6 

10 

r. 

9 

8 

3 



•• 

December. 

0 

7 

.7 

7 

t) 

J__ 


8 

r> 


B 





























Statement shouting the Exchange Rates during each month from July. 1931 to end of May, 1938, in Indian Rupees, per 

100 Ilongkong and Shanghai Dollars. 


si 


1938. 

Shanghai. 

to 

3a 888^3:1:111 

Hongkong. 

0 

00 06 06 00 >*• 

^4 4 I i 

1937. 

Shanghai, 

a s ! 

h s M S S f « -8 3 8 9 

CO [ f- 

. .<» <*> 

fcC 

a 

o 

M 

t£ 

a 

o 

a 

00 -2 00 00 00 op op 

«® a a a a $ T ]. j j 

°° 00 

CD 

eo 

03 

_ 

23 

M 

SC 

a 

a 

ja 

CO 

f- r- in 0 *0 uj u? »o to co 

KoocoxooooooooaoaOaDCOOO 

Hongkong. 

^lOtQtO^fMfrlDJC^C^COCOQ! 

03 C3 03 03 03 33 0303 C3 QD QD CO 

1935. 

Shanghai. 

R« 

99 

105 

112—115 

112—118 

120—125 

116 

116 

116 

88—116 

87—88 

Hongkong. 

Ra. 

122 

125 

135—143 

142—155 

173—175 

175 

162 

162 

162 

105—162 

95—105 

1934. 

Shanghai. 

CD 03 

• C3 C3 g» 

£ : : : . : : : 1 1 £ 2 g 8 

2 £ 

to 

a 

o 

-M 

!P 

o 

Cd 

Rs. 

103—105 

105—108 

108 

120 

121 

120 

i 

■** 

c 

o 

s 

January .... 

February .... 

March .... 

April ..... 

May. 

June ..... 

July .... 

August .... 

September .... 

October .... 

November .... 

December .... 


.4 A 


Hie J aj lanese exchange which wan at Rs. 84 per 100 yeas in December 1932 has remained aim oat the same during the above period. The 
quotation on 20th June 1938 is Rs. 79 per 100 yens. 
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ANNEXCRE B. 


Rates of Canton and Japan (White and Yellow) Silk of 20/22 Denier 

{per lb.). 

(BOMBAY RATES.) 



Canton. j 


Japan. 


Fortnight ending 
with 



White. 

Yollow. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Year 1933. 

Re. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

16th January . 

• • 

4 14 11 


•• 

•• 

•• 

31st tt « 

4 11 7 

4 12 8 


a a 

•• 

a a 

16th February . 

4 9 11 

4 10 6 

a a 

mm 


mm 

28th „ 

• • 

4 14 11 

• • 

mm 

•• 

a a 

16 th March . 

• a 

4 13 9 

a a 

•• 

a a 

- 

31st it • 


4 7 l 

a a 

.. 

e»# 

mm 

16th April . 


4 4 11 

• a 

a a 

•• 

mm 

80th „ 


4 7 8 

*-• 

mm 

• • 

m* 

16th May . . 


4 7 1 

— 

mm 

• * 

mm 

31st ,i • 


4 6 6 

a-a 

mm 

- 

mrn 

16th Jun* . 


4 13 9 


mm 

- 

•>« 

30th 

M 

4 10 6 

z* 

mm 

• • 

mm 

16th July . 

4 10 6 

4 11 0 

— 

mm 

a-a 

mm 

31st tl • 

4 10 6 

4 11 0 


a-a 

mm 

mm 

16th August 

a. 

4 9 4 

mm 

~ 

mm 

- 

SlBt f f a 

• a 

4 9 4 

mm 

- 

m m 

mm 

16 th September . 

— 

4 8 3 

mm 

mm 

a a 

m-m 

30th „ 

4 6 0 

4 8 7 

mm 

mm 

- 

mm 

16th October 


4 4 11 

mm 

— 

- 

- 

31st „ 

• • 

4 1 0 

mm 

mm 


mm 

16th November . 

a • 

3 12 0 

mm 



mm 

30th „ 

• * 

3 8 8 

mm 

mm 

- 

- 

16th December . 

a a 

3 6 6 

mm 




31st e 

a • 

3 6 4 

mm 

a a 

mm 

^a 
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ANNEXURE B— contd. 


Haiti 0 } Canton and Japan (White and Yellow) Silk of SOjZZ Denier 

per 16 . 

(BOMBAY RATES.) 



Canton. 


Japan. 


Fortnight ending 
with 


■H 

White. 1 

Yellow. 

Minimum, 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Yoar 1934. 

Ra. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

15th January . 


3 6 5 

.. 

-• 

• • 

«• 

31flt « 

• • 

3 6 5 




•* 

15th February . 

• • 

3 14 4 

•• 

a a 



28th 

• a 

3 15 4 

.. 

• a 


a»« 

16th March 

• • 

3 15 4 


• a 

a a 

a a 

31«t „ , 


3 13 8 

• a 

a a 

a a 

- 

15th April 

•• 

3 13 8 

• • 

- 

a a 

•m 

30th „ 

• a 

3 11 5 

• a 

• a 

a a 

a a 

16th May . 

• • 

3 B 9 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

Slat „ 

• • 

8 10 4 

a a 

a a 

a a 

- 

16th June 

a-a 

8 12 9 

a a 

a a 

a a 

- 

30th „ 

• • 

3 12 7 


a a 

a a 


16th July 


3 13 8 





31at „ 

a>a 

4 2 0 


a a 

•• 


16th August 

a •' 

4 2 6 


a a 

•• 

a a 

Slat „ 


4 3 0 


a a 

•• 

• a 

16th September . 


4 6 0 




a a 

30th „ 


4 3 0 




a« 

16th October 


4 3 0 





SlSt |) a 

•r. 

4 2 0 



•• 


15th November . 


4 3 0 



. •• 


30th „ 


4 1 6 





15th December . 


4 2 0 





31st „ 


4 5 0 

- 
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ANNEXL’HE B—rontd. 

llate.i of Canton and JajHin (W’h'te and Yellow) Sill; of 20/22 Denier 

per lb. 

(BOMBAY HATES.) 


Fortnight ending 
with 

Canton, 

Japan. 

Minimum. 


White. 

Yellow. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum . 


He. a. p. 

Ka." 

a. 

!>• 

R«. a. p. 

Re. 

a. 

P- 

Ra. a. p. 

Ha. 

a. 

P- 

Year 1935. 













lflth .January 


4 

B 

0 

•• 


•• 




• • 


3lRt ft 

. . 

4 

9 

0 

• • 


- 






15th February . 


4 

10 

0 

•• 


•• 




•• 


28th 


4 

10 

0 

•• 


•• 




• • 


15th March 


4 

11 

0 







•• 


31 yt f , • 


4 

8 

0 


4 

0 

0 


3 

14 

0 

15th April . 


4 

7 

6 

— 

4 

3 

0 


4 

0 

0 

30th „ 


4 

8 

r> 

*• 

4 

2 

8 


3 

15 

0 

15th May 


4 

8 

0 

• • 

4 

1 

0 


3 

16 

0 

31st 


4 

10 

0 


4 

3 

0 

* ' 

4 

1 

0 

15th June 


4 

10 

0 


4 

3 

0 


4 

1 

0 

30th „ 


4 

lfl 

« 

a . 

4 

3 

0 


4 

1 

0 

15lh July 


4 

10 

0 


4 

3 

0 


4 

I 

0 

31l)t y. 


4 

10 

0 


4 

2 

0 


4 

0 

0 

15th August 


4 

10 

0 

... 

4 

2 

0 


4 

1 

0 

31st „ 


4 

6 


— 

4 

3 

0 


4 

2 

0 

15th Soptomber . 


4 

10 

6 


4 

7 

0 

.. 

4 

6 

0 

30th 

- 

S 

l 

0 

— 

a 

0 

0 


5 

0 

0 

16th October 


5 

12 

0 

«« 

6 

0 

0 


C 

6 

0 

31 et „ 


6 

12 

0 

• • 

5 

12 

0 


5 

10 

0 

15th November . 


5 

10 

0 

• • 

S 

B 

0 


6 

6 

0 

30th 


5 

2 

0 

.. 

S 

3 

0 


5 

2 

0 

16th December . 


4 

12 

0 

.. 

4 

12 

0 


4 

12 

0 

31«t. 


4 

10 

0 

** 

4 

13 

0 


4 

12 

0 
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ANNEXURB B— cuntd. 


Rates of Canton and Japan (White and Yelluw) Silk of JO/22 Denier 

per lb. 

(BOMBAY RATES.) 


Fortnight ending 
with 

Canton. 

Japan. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

White. 

Yellow. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 





Re. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

R». a. 

P- 

Its. 

a. 

P- 

Its. a. 

P- 

Its. 

a. 

P- 

Year 1030. 















15th January 



8 0 

0 



4 

16 

0 



4 

13 

0 

3 1 bt „ 



4 15 

It 



6 

0 

0 



4 

14 

0 

15th February 



•1 15 

0 



6 

0 

0 



4 

14 

0 

29th 



1 Jj», 

0 



5 

0 

0 



4 

14 

0 

15lh March 



v> 0 

0 



5 

0 

0 



4 

15 

0 

31st „ 



4 15 

0 



4 

15 

0 



4 

16 

0 

15th April 



4 14 

0 



4 

14 

0 



4 

15 

0 

30th „ 

. 


• • 




5 

0 

a 



6 

0 

0 

15th May 







5 

0 

0 



5 

0 

0 

31ut „ 



• • 



r j 

0 

1 

0 



5 

2 

0 

15th Juno 



, , 



Tjw 

ft 

0 

0 



5 

0 

0 

30t h „ 



• . 




6 

0 

0 



5 

0 

0 

15tli July 



•• 




5 

0 

0 



4 

14 

0 

31st „ 



4 13 

0 



5 

2 

0 



4 

13 

0 

15th August 



4 13 

0 



5 

3 

0 



4 

15 

0 

31st „ 



4 13 

0 



0 

5 

0 

- 


6 

2 

0 

15th September 



4 12 

8 



* 

6 

0 



6 

1 

6 

30th „ 



4 14 

0 



5 

8 

0 

* ' 


5 

4 

0 

15th October 



0 0 

0 



6 

11 

0 

- 


6 

8 

0 

31db rt 







5 

14 

0 

~ 


6 

12 

0 

15th November 







5 

13 

tt 

**• 


5 

14 

0 

30th „ 







0 

1 

8 

... 


0 

3 

0 

16th December 







6 

16 

0 

... 



- 


31st „ 







f. 

10 

0 




- 
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ANNEXURE B— concld. 

Hate ,» of Canton and Japan (Whitt and Yellow) Silk of XOjtl Denier 

per lb. 

(BOMBAY RATES.) 



Canton. 

Japan. 

Fortnight ending 
with 


■ 

■ 

1 

White. 

Yellow. 





Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Year 1937. 

Re. a. p. 

Re 

ft. 

P’ 

Re. a. 

P- 

Ra. a. 

P- 

Ra. a. p. 

Re. a. 

P- 

mil January . 


5 

11 

0 



6 13 

0 

•• 

0 13 

0 

31st „ 


5 

11 

0 



6 12 

0 

• • 

0 12 

0 

16th February . 


5 

10 

0 



6 0 

0 

•• 

0 10 

0 

28th 


5 

8 

0 

• * 


S 8 

0 

• • 

0 8 

0 

lath March 

• • 

5 10 

0 



6 11 

0 


0 11 

0 

31et „ . 

• • 

5 

10 

0 

• • 

TO® 


.. 



6 13 

O 

ICth April , 

• • 

6 

S 

0 



a 9 

0 


0 9 

0 

30th k • 

•1 

6 

7 


■h] j 1 ] 

1 r.TL 


0 9 

0 

.. 

0 9 

0 

15th May • 


5 

5 

p 

• • 


0 7 

0 


0 7 

0 

31st || • 

• • 

5 

1 


• • 


0 12 

0 

• • 

0 10 

0 

15th June 


4 12 




0 8 

0 


0 0 

0 












30th it ■ 

• • 

5 

1 


♦ • 


0 11 

0 

•• 

0 9 

0 

16th July 


1 

M 

G 



0 14 

0 


0 12 

0 

31st tt • 


: 



• > 


0 12 

6 


0 10 

0 

16th August . 





•• 


0 11 

0 

-< 

0 9 

0 

31st „ 




5 



0 13 

0 

• • 

0 10 

0 

15th September. 


6 

7 

6 



0 10 

0 

•• 

0 9 

0 

30th „ 


5 

5 

6 



0 7 

0 

• • 

0 6 

0 

16th October 


5 

0 

0 



0 2 

0 

- 

0 2 

0 

31 at 


5 

0 

0 

• • 


6 15 

0 


5 14 

0 

15th Novembor . 


5 

1 

C 

at 


6 12 

0 

a a 

6 12 

0 

30th 


4 

14 

0 

a-a 


5 10 

0 

at 

6 10 

0 

15th December . 


4 

12 

0 



6 8 

0 


5 8 

0 

31 fit it • 


4 

14 

0 



0 10 

0 

•• 

6 10 

0 
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ANNEXIJRE B— contd. 


Rata of Canton and Japan (Whitt and Yellow) Silk Of £Oj££ Denier 

per lb. 

(BOMBAY RATES.) 



Canton. 


Japan. 


Fortnight ending 
with 



White. 

Yellow. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum, 

Year 1938. 

Re. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

15th January . 

• • 

4 13 0 


5 9 0 

•• 

5 8 0 

31 Bt ,) • 

• a 

4 12 0 


0 8 0 


0 6 0 

15th February . 

* » 

4 12 8 


5 8 6 

.. 

5 8 0 

28th „ 

• • 

4 13 0 


5 10 0 


5 8 8 

15th Maroh 

• a 

4 14 a 


0 13 0 

.. 

0 11 0 

Slat „ 


4 13 6 

a a 

6 13 0 


0 11 0 

15th April 


4 10 9 

a a 

5 10 0 


5 9 0 

30th „ 

.. 

4 9 0 

a a 

5 10 0 


5 9 0 

16th May . 


4 7 9 

a a 

5 7 0 

•• 

6 7 9 

31st „ 


4 6 0 

a a 

5 10 0 

a. 

5 9 0 

15th June 

•• 

4 1 6 

a a 

5 6 0 

•• 

0 4 0 






















ANXEXURE C. 

statement shotting the rates of Chttrka Silk (per pound). 
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Statement thawing the rates of Charka Silk {per pound)— contd. 
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A NOTE ON THE SERICULTURAD INDUSTRY AND ITS ORGANISA¬ 
TION IN MYSORE. 


(Revised and brought up-to-date.) 

Extent and Distribution of the Industry. 

Mysore is admirably fitted by soil, climate and local conditions for silk 
production. The industry is at present practised over about a third of the 
area ot the State, to the south of a line joining Chintamani, Sidlaghatta, 
Chii-ballapur, Kunigal, Mandya and Nanjangud. The sericulture of lxollegal 
Taluk (Madras Presidency) is a continuation and part of the Mysore 
system. There is practically no part ol : the State where climatic conditions 
do not admit of extension of the industry; the only limiting factor seems 
to be economic. During 1926-27, the total area under mulberry was about 
53,000 acres, the value of silk produced amounted to about a crore and 
a quarter of rupees and the industry in its various branches supported 
about two lakhs of families. Since that year, there has been a gradual 
decrease in the area under mulberry. The area, which was about 36,000 
acres during 1932-33, came down to about 25,000 acres at the end of 
1936-37. Partly due to the shrinkage in the area under mulberry and 
partly due to fall in the price of silk, the value of silk produced has now 
gone down considerably. 

Position of Sericulture in Mysore Industries. 

The silk industry of Mysore lias been in existence for over a century 
and is practised in the districts of Bangalore, Mysore, Tumkur and Kolar 
in about 2,000 villages out of about 19,000 villages in the State. Sericulture 
is the largest and most important cottage industry in the State and fits 
in admirably with agriculture which is the main occupation. It is practised 
by small agriculturists as a subsidiary occupation, and affords profitable 
and steady employment throughout the Meal 1 for women and children at 
home and gives occupation to the raiyats during agricultural off-seasons. 
A well established mulberry garden withstands drought better than field 
crops, and in bad years, rearing silk-worms has often saved entire taluks 
from acute general distress consequent on insufficient rainfall. This industry 
undoubtedly gives economic stamina to the population practising it. The 
returns from the silk industry are absolutely necessary for the subsistence 
of a large portion ot the population in the State. Cultivation of mulberry, 
rearing of silk-worms, reeling of silk, marketing of silk, and weaving of 
silk give occupation to a large number of families. In addition to the 
people directly engaged in the industry, a large number of families find 
employment in such subsidiary operations connected with sericulture as 
plucking of leaves, digging, weeding, pruning and manufacture of appli¬ 
ances in sericultural villages. It is difficult to make an accurate estimate 
of the number of families indirectly benefited by this industry, but it may 
he safely said that in sericultural villages there is hardly any family 
which does not contribute to the industry at one stage or another and 
the result is that sericultural villages are ordinarily more prosperous and 
show more of alertness and life than others. 

History of Sericulture in Mysore. 

In spite of obvious advantages, the story of Mysore Sericulture is one 
marked by vicissitudes. In 1866, it had almost died out owing to disease 
or deterioration of silk-worms, and was temporarily restored by the importa¬ 
tion of Japanese seed. The root causes of decay, however, remained 
untouched, and one or two lyad seasons upset this lightly built restoration. 
But the vitality due to favourable natural conditions enabled the industry 
to start with a new lease of life about 1890. Tt is significant that in this 
revival the imported worm had disappeared and the Mysore worm emerged 
triumphant, Once again the industry declined, till in 1914-15, it reached 
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its lowest point, with an acreage under mulberry of not much over 25,000. 
As a result of vigorous Slate aetiou, the deelme had hern arrested, and 
the growth natural' to a healthy industry had been restored during tuo 
past 20 years. 

lint the decline in the area under mulberry, in the production and 
export ol raw silk (Annuxure 1) indicate the extent to which My-.oro 
Sericulture has been ailected by the competition of raw silk, etc., imported 
iiom foreign countries. Since 1920-27, about 28,000 acres have gone out 
oi mulberry and Mysore silk has lost its market in several of the most 
important wearing centres iu India. The imports of raw silk, etc., from 
ioreign countries have also encroached upon the domestic market in 
Mysore (Auuexuro II). 


Nature of the Industry. 

Tile Kerieultural Industry properly so called comprises all operations 
from the cultivation of mulherrv to the marketing of raw silk. These 
operations may be grouped as follows: — 

(1) Mulberry growing and bilk-worm rearing. 

(2) Silk Heeling. 

(3) Trade. 

The rearing of worms is carried on side by side with the cultivation of 
mulberry. The rearer as a rule grows his own mulberry, and it is rarely 
that mulberry is grown for sale, though occasionally surplus leaves or 
surplus worms arc sold to neighbours who require them. Generally, mulberry 
is raised over small pTols of land ranging from half or three-fourths of 
an acre to ton acres. It is grown both as a dry crop and as an irrigated 
crop. The principal capital investment required- in sericulture is the 
mulberry garden; the rearer’s other capital requirements are lew. i I is 
house is his place of work anil his wile and children furnish the labour 
required. This is what makes sericulture a perfect home industry. It 
may sometimes happen that he requires some money and this lie usually 
borrows for short terms from the reclcr who is the prospective purchaser 
of cocoons. It is, however, rarely that, the money is required for seri¬ 
culture. It is more often wanted for other purposes, social or. agricultural; 
the agriculturist is frequently in need of cash lietween harvest and harvest 
aud sericulture only gives him credit-worthiness. The Sci ieultural 
Co-operative Societies also assist him to some extent. As soon as tho 
cocoons are ready, the roaror sells the same to the dealer in coioons and 
receives tho amount due to him less the advances, ll any, received from 
the dealer. In normal times, when the trade, is brisk, he usually gets 
ready money ngainst the delivery of tho cocoons. When trade is dull, it 
is sometimes necessary tor him to allow time to tho reeler to reel the 
cocoons und sell tho silk. 

The reeling establishments are located all over tho silk tract. The 
smallest unit is a Churkhn, consisting of one basin and ono reel, and a 
large numhor of establishments are of this si7.e; but, there are also a fair 
nuiulsu- of larger establhhments consisting of anything from 5 to 30 reels. 
The reeler sometimes makes his own arrangements with the rearer of worms 
for tlie supply of green cocoons, hut the usual practice is to purchase 
through a middleman or broker who receives a commission of about two 
annas per 12 lbs. and the reeler has also to meet the cost of transportation 
of the cocoons to his place. This varies according to the distance to he 
covered, from one anna to two mtiias per 12 lbs. The silk reeled od the 
cocoons is converted into hunks and disposed of to the merchants cither 
locally or in distant centres of trade. The reclcr generally gets advance 
from the merchants dealing in raw silk and on these advances, he p ivs 
interest ranging from 9 to 1() per cent. He has to give a commission of 
one and a half annas per pound. When the trade is lurk or if the 
merchants have already hooked forward orders, the reeler gets cash against 
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the delivery of raw silk. When the demand is slack or if the merchant 
has not got any orders on hand, the reeler will have to wait till the raw 
silk deposited by him with the merchant has been sold. When it is finally 
sold, the amount realised, less the advances and interest accruing on it, 
is adjusted to his account. 

The owner of the silk Koti is partly a merchant and partly a broker. 
The capital invested by him is family capital supplemented with capital 
borrowed from a private banker or a joint stock bank. The merchant gets 
raw silk from the reelers in the interior, llo makes advances to the 
reelers and charges them interest on such advances ranging from 8 to 10 
per cent. He gets a coiumssion ol one and a half annas per pound from 
the reelers and an equal amount from his customers in different places. 
He sends out silk in bales of 70 lbs. on an average. Time given to the 
buyer depends upon his financial standing. Generally, the merchant insists 
upon an early payment. Interest is charged in somo cases, the rate varying 
from 10 to 12 per cent. 

Mulberry Cultivation .—Three varieties of mulberry are grown in Mysore, 
viz., Bodi Kaddi, Yenuerangina Kaddi, and Sultam Kaddi. The lust 
named variety which yields very small loaves and which requires heavy 
manuring has practicully disappeared. Tho other two varieties are grown 
all over tho silk area. Several new varieties have been introduced by tho 
Sericulturul Department with promising results and the best of thorn will 
ultimately be distributed for wide propagation. 

Mulberry is a deep-rooted plant und yields leaf for over 15 years when 
once it is planted It is generally propagated hy means ol cuLtings and 
is grown in the form of bushes. The initial expenditure for planting a 
new mulberry garden is from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 per acre. Mulberry is grown 
both on dry lund and on irrigated land. In the case of dry cultivation, 
the plant depends upon rainfall for water-supply. Irrigated gardens get 
their water supply either from tanks, shallow wells ulong river banks or 
deep wells. The plants are. pruned once a year. The cultural operations 
comprise digging, manuring, weeding, etc., and have to be attended to 
at fixed intervals. Generally, gardons are given a digging after harvesting 
a crop of leaves. Manure is applied either onco or twice a year. Furm yard 
manure, silk-worm litter and artificial manures such as ammonium sulpliato 
and groundnut oil cakes are used. 

Tho first crop of leaves after pinning is plentiful and the leaves are 
of good quality and size. These leaves would he ready for harvesting in 
about two or two and a half months after pruning. As the worms take 
one month from start to finish, tho leaves would be completely harvested in 
three or three and a half months after pruning. The next, crop of leaves 
will be ready for harvest in about a month. Generally, four or five crops 
of leaves are harvested from the minted gardens and six to seven crops 
from irrigated gardens. The size and yield of leaves would diminish after 
each harvest. The irrigated gardens yield leaf during summer months also. 
These gardens have to he protected against the depredations of cattle. 
The raiufed gardens do not yield any leaves during summer. 

The system of planting mulberry gardens and of harvesting leaves varies 
with each locality. In Kolar and parts of Bangalore District, the mulberry 
cuttings are planted close together in lines one foot apart to prevent wastage 
of water and the plants aro cut down to the root at each harvest. In 
other parts, tho mulberry is planted in pits nine inches apart and the 
rows are about two feet apart. Only the leaves are plucked off the twigs 
at each harvest and the plants are pruned to the ground once a year. 

Mysore Silk-worm. —Mysore has a distinct race of silk-worms. These 
worms are multivoltine, fepd on mulberry leaf and produce greenish cocoons, 
which yield a beautiful lustrous silk of excellent quality. Tbn silk-wonn 
reared in Mysore is indigenous to Mysore. Of late, hybrids between Pure 
Mysore and Pure Japanese or Chinese races are also being reared by the 
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sericulturists; but these form about 25 per cent, of the total seed supply. 
Though hybrid socd is 40 por cent, more profitable to rear than the pure 
Mysore seed, yet since the manufacture of such seed roquiros great skill 
and care and special equipment, only Government Qrainages and selected 
aided grainages at present issue it, and it will be sometime before the 
work can be transferred entirely to aided or private grainages. This 
is one of the potential directions in which silk production could be increased 
and the cost reduced; but it necessarily takes some time. The cocoona 
produced by these hybrids are used for reeling only. The Pure Chinese 
und Japanese races used for the preparation of hybrid layings are Univol- 
tines and Bivoltines. Those races are bred pure by the Soricultural Depart¬ 
ment for seed purposes and no deterioration has been noticed in the 
stock after several yoars of continuous rearing but small quautitieB of 
fresh seed are also imported from time to time for reinforcing and 
replenishing the stock. 

Rearing .—The raiyat or the rearer purchases seed cocoons or disease- 
free layings. It takes about tea days for the eggs to hatch and during 
this period, they are kept at the ordinary temperature of the rearing 
house, care being taken to protect them from the attacks of lizardB, ants, 
etc. The young worms, so soon as they hatch out, are fed with tender 
mulberry leaves cut into very fine pieces. During the first ten days they 
are fed once in two hours and requiro very careful attention. By the end 
of this period, they will have grown sufficiently to be fed with slightly 
more mature loaves cut to a larger size. In about thirty dayB from the 
date of hatching, tho Mysore worm will be ready to spin its cocoon. No 
feeding is necessary at this stage. The ripe worms are mounted on 
“ Ohandrikos ” or spinning trays whore each worm builds a cocoon around 
itself. Three days later, the cocoons are removed from the “ Chandrikes ” 
and are ready for sale. The hybrid worm forms a cocoon in about 25 days 
after hatching. 

During the larval stage, the worm casts off its skin four times, growing 
bigger and bigger after each moult. As worms grow bigger, they require 
larger space and over-crowding has to be avoided. Bamboo trays are used 
for rearing the worms and the trays are kept one. above the other ou 
stands. It is very necessary that the rearing room should have sufficient 
light and ventilation. The worms should be protected against tho attack* 
of ants, lizards, rats, etc. During the reuring, worms develop so rapidly 
that young worms which occupy one tray will occupy 20 trays when they 
grow to maturity. After the fourth moult, the Mysore worms oat for 
ten days and the hybrid worms eat for about five days and during this 
period, they consume five times the quantity of loaf eonsumed during the- 
preceding 20 days. Entire leaves may be fed to the worms after the fourth 
moult. 

Crops .—Roughly one aero of rainfed mulberry garden yields from 
4.000 lbs. to 6,000 lbs. of leaves in a year and the cost of cultivation 
varies from Rs. 50 to Rs, 84 per year. An acre of irrigated garden yields 
10 to 12 thousand pounds of leaves per year, the yield depending upon 
the quantity of manures applied and the cultural operations carried on. 
The cost of cultivation fn this case varies from Rs. 130 to Rs. 200 per 
annum. 

Four to five broods are reared in a year from rainfed gardens and six 
to seven broods from irrigated gardens. 

Generally, ahout 140 Mvsore layings weigh one ounof. These produce 
about 27,600 cocoons or 50 lbs. of cocoons. One ounce of hybrid seed 
produces ahout 70 lbs. of cocoons. 

About 97 per cent, of tho cocoons produced in the State are used for 
reeling and three per cent, for seed purposes. The seed cocoons required 
by the Kollegal Taluk of the Madra# Presidency are supplied from tho 
Mysore area. 


6 
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Generally the members of the family attend to the plucking of leaves, 
till the worms pass the fourth moult, at the quantity of leavos required 
up to that stage is small. The feeding of worms in all the ages is attended 
to by the members of the family in addition to their household duties. 

A portion of the dwelling house Is utilised for rearing the worms. The 
capital investment in the business is very little. Tho rearer has to find 
ready money only for the purchase of seed. 

The excess, if any, in the price realised over the cost of production of 
cocoons constitutes the remuneration for labours of the family. 

Heeling. —The cocoons are not generally reeled by the rearer himself 
but aro sold to professional reelera who reel the silk and sell tho same in 
silk centres. 

In Mysore the following kinds of reeling machinos are used for producing 
raw silk: — 

(1) Indigenous country charkha. 

(2) French and Italian Filature Basin. 

The chark'has are worked entirely by hand. In the filatures tho reels 
are run by power, hut the actual reeling work in all the machines is 
duno by hand. 

A portion varying from 30 to dO per cent, of tho raw silk produced in 
the State is used up locally. The balance of the raw silk is sold outside 
tho State, but still in India. With the establishment of the Mysore Spun 
Silk Mills at Chamiapatna, the bulk of the silk waste produced locally 
may he expected to lie consumed by that concern. 

Market. —Tho principal centres of trade in ruw silk are Bangalore, 
Ohannapatna, Sidlaghatta and Chikballapur. The hulk of tho trade passes 
through Bangalore City, where there are a number of silk “ Kotis ” 

which specialise in trade in raw silk. The owner of the “ Koti ” gets 

raw silk from tho reelera in the interior. The reeler deposits tho Taw 

silk manufactured or collected by him with the owner of the “ Koti ” 

and obtains an advance from him amounting from 50 to 75 per cent, of 
tho total value of raw silk so deposited. On this advanre, interest is 
charged at rates varying from 8 to 10 per cont. A commission of one 

anna per seer of 20J tolas is charged by the “ Koti ” owner to tho seller, 

t.e., the reeler. Sometimes large customers from consuming centres also 
employ brokers to assist them in getting silk from the silk " Kotis ". For 
the services Tendered by the brokers, a commission of two to four annas jmr 
seer called “ Gootuin ” is charged. The brokers also arrango, if required, 

for tho purchase of silk on credit from the. " Kotis Thore are fivo such 

brokers in Bangalore, and their services nro availed of largely by customers 
from Gadag, Huhli, Dharwnr, Bagalkot.e, Shapur, Bolgaum, Guladagudda^ 
Bettigero, Kanehi and Salem. 

The " Koti ” ownor sends quotations to customers in different centres 
of trade outside the State. As soon as an order is received a consignment 
is made and forwarded to the purchaser. The silk is sent out in bales of 
70 lbs. or 105 to 108 seers of 2fty tolas each. The purchaser has to give 
a commission of one anna per seer. When credit is allowed, he is charged 
interest at tho rate of 10 to 12 per cent, from the date of consignment. 
Generally, tho “ Koti ” owners realise their dues as early as practicable. 
Money is received by means of insured letters. So soon as the amount is 
received, it is credited to the account of the reeler and the advanco mado 
to him is adjusted out of it. 


Statu Action. 

Tho efforts made to protect and develop sericulture are a measure of 
the growing recognition of irs importance to the State. A separate Seri- 
cultural Department has beeu organised since 1920. 
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Everything possible is being dune by the Government of Mysore to assist 
the sericnltunsts, to reduce the cost of production of Mysore silk and to 
stabilise the silk industry. Apart from the iponey spent annually on 
direction, improvement of weaving, and commercial concerns connected 
with sericulture, the expenditure on the Department of Sericulture alone 
increased from Its. 1,04,000 in 1930-34 to Its. 2,18,105 in 1937-38 and ta 
expected to go up to Its. 2,45,000 during 1938-39. The Government of 
Mysore have spent about Rs. 22,00,000 on the Sericulture Industry during 
tho elevon years from 1927-28 to 1937-38 as can be seen in the statement 
appended (Anuoxuro Ill). 

The work of the Department falls undor tho following heads: — 

(1) Education. 

(2) Expansion. 

(3) Rosearch work. 

(4) Improvement of seed supply. 

(6) Demonstration and udvieo—help in caso of silk-worm diseases. 

(6) Loans 

(7) )Formation of Co-operative Societies. 

(8) Establishment of Filature and popularisation of Mysore silk. 

(9) Improvement of reeling machinery and methods. 

(10) Investigation of markets for silk. 

(11) Production of high class silk fabrics. 

(12) Utilisation of silk waste. 

Organisation of the Department.—The organisation of the Department 
for working out those objects is as follows: — 

The Scricultural parts of tho Stato are divided into Bix Circles, each 
provided with a well-equipped Central Farm capable of attending to ull 
tho activities of the Department in the area allotted to it. These Central 
Farms are in tho charge of senior officers most of whom have high 
academical and technical qualifications. Each Central Farm controls ai 
number of subordinate Farms und out-posts located at strategic points so 
as to command tho sericultural area. There are altogether 30 such subordi¬ 
nate Farms and out-posts. Their function is to keep in close touch with 
tho raiyats, to secure them their requirements in t'ho way of mulberry 
cuttings, silk-worm seed, rearing and reeling appliances, and loans, and 
to adviso and guide them, and when necessary, to procure for them assist¬ 
ance, such as for disinfection, etc., in case of silk-worm epidemic, and to 
render them generally all possible assistance in making the roarings a 
success. 

Staff. —The staff of the Department exclusive of clerical staff consists 

of: — 

(1) Assistant Superintendents ..... 2 

(2) Senior Sericultural Inspectors .... 7 

(3) Sericultural Inspectors.7 

(4) ,, Demonstrators.31 

(5) ,, Operatives.(55 

(6) Research Assistants.2 

(7) Inspector for Experimental Roarings ... 1 

(8) Sericultural Operatives for Experimental Rearing . 4 

(9) Mechanic . . . . * . . . . .1 

(10) Reeling Demonstrator.1 

6 A 
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The improvement of reeling is attended to by an Assistant Superintendent 
of Sericulture with Head-quarters at Mysore. The formation and care of 
Sericukural Co-operative Societies is treated as a special branch of work 
and the Circle Officers attend to this work under the guidance of the 
Assistant Superintendent of Sericulture at Ch&nnapatna. The Government 
Silk Filature at Mysore and the Government Silk Weaving Factory at 
Mysore, are under the supervision of the Director of Sandal Oil Factory 
at Mysore. 



Head of Organisation—Superintendent of Sericulture. 
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Tho work done by the Department under the various heads of activitio* 
i* summarised below; — 

Education .—1924-05.—10 Students, Higher Course. 

10 Students, Lower Course, 

ft Students, Short Conrso in Mysore, 

4 Students, Short Course in Chuuuuinitna. 

6 Students, Short Course in Holo-Naisipur. 

1925- 2$.- 77 Students including 22 in reeling. 

1926- 27.—76 including 26 in reeling technique. 

1927- 28.—86 including 33 in reeling technique. 

1928- 29.—105 including 55 in reeling technique. 

1929- 30,—115 including 80 in reeling technique, 

1930- 31.—215 including 175 in reeling technique. 

1931- 32.—85 inoluding 55 in reeling technique. 

1932- 33.—82 including 57 in reeling technique. 

1933- 34.—60 including 40 in rpeling technique. 

1934- 35.—00 including 33 in reeling techniquo. 

19.35-36.—48 including 10 in reeling technique. 

1936- 37.—56 including 12 in reoling technique. 

1937- 38.—40 including 10 in reeling technique. 

To co-operation with the District Boards of Mysore, Hqesan, Tunikur, 
anil Education Department, Sericulture has been introduced as vocational 
and examination subject in four selected Middle Srhools at Kuderu, 
Mntvalli, Shanthigrama and Rehhur One hundred and sixty-eight students 
had taken up Sericulture in these 8choolx in 1932-33, 208 students in 
19.3.3-34, 210 students in 1934-35, 227 students in 1935-30. 266 students in 
1936-37, and 220 students in 1937-38. 

Srnl Supply .—Tho development of this section of work furnishes a 
measure of the growth of the Department in influenre and usefulness. 
Twenty-five vanrs ago, t>ho rearers could with difficulty he pursnaded to 
take 200 layings a year. The table below shows the output of di-oaso-fioo 
layings from tho institutions under the control of the Penrultural Depart¬ 
ment dnring the several year* commencing from 1924-25. along with the 
increased output of seed cocoons through solccted seed rearers: — 


Year. 

Out-put of disswe-free laying*. 

Out-put of 
eocd cocoon* 
(in lakhs). 

1924 25 


390,168 including 

12,000 of 

new race* . • 

700 

1925-26 


497,558 

do. 

88,000 

do. 

6S0 

1920 27 


542,034 

do. 

165,313 of cross-broed layings. 

750 

1927-28 


732,608 

do. 

2)9,818 

do. 

74 0 

1928.29 


1,209,595 

do. 

325.778 

do 

1.800 

1929 30 


1,895,141 

do. 

324,015 

do. 

220 0 

1930-31 


2,092,579 

do. 

297,332 

do. 

350 0 

1931 32 


3,210,381 

do. 

507,305 

do. 

*>r»oo 

1932 33 


3,535.052 

do. 

750,543 

do. 


1933 .34 


3.883,340 

do. 

1.250,097 

do. 


1934 35 


4,271.584 

do. 

2,240.661 

do. 


1 


r».*<«o.7:w 

do. 

3.910,285 

do. • 

6ix)-o 

1936 37 


7.715,061 

do. 

6,000.000 

do. . 

655 5 

19.77 38 


10,000,000 

do. 

7,000.000 

m 

do. 

900 0 
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The programme for 1938-39 is to increase the out-pat to 130 lakhs of 
layings of which about 90 lakhs will he cross-breed luyings. 

A feature of the present demand is the eagerness of the raiyats for the 
disoase-froe seod and the seed of the new races. These new races and 
hybrids which are a result of tlio experimental and brooding work, represent 
an increase in yield of nearly 40 per cent, and a curtailment of the 
period of rearing by four to live days in its most expensive stage. 

Some idea of the value of this branch of the Department’s work can 
bo formod when it is said that wheroas formerly two crops used to bo 
lost out of every five owing to bad seed, failures from that causo are now 
comparatively infrequent in areas reuched by our seed organisation. 

A word of explanation is necessary about selected seed rearers. Since 
cellular seed is expensive, and its supply is very limited, it is necessary 
to supplement the work of tlio grainages which turn out only cellular seed, 
by a carefully planned and controlled campaign of seed production, wdtli 
tho co-operution of solocted rourers in tho recognised seed contras. The 

basis ot selection is a good mulberry garden, a disinfeotable roaring room, 

and skill and reputation on the part of the rearer. Tho selected seed 
man has to bind himself to rear only cellular layings issued to him from 
the Government Grainages, and to submit to supervision and control. 
Ho gets the cullular seed free of cost, his rearing room is disinfected, 

and ho is placed in touch with the general body of rearers requiring seed 

cocoons, There are now 620 seed rearers in the seed centres of Bidadi, 
Kunigal and Hehbur, capable of producing in tho aggregate about 900 laklia 
of seed cocoons. Special staff has been set apart for this work (Tide 
Annexure IV). 

To meet the increasing demand for qross-broed layings, a larger quantity 
of Puro Foreign Race cocoons is required. With a view to increase tho 
availubility of foreign race cocoons both le Government and Aided Grainages, 
experienced sericuiturists are selected round about the grainages on tho 
same lines as in the ease of Mysore seed cocoon producing areas and these 
people are supplied with Puro Foreign Race layings for rearing for seed, 
rendered technical assistance and the cocoons produced are bought by 
Government and Aided Grainages for seed purposes. These people are 
not permitted to sell the cocoons indiscriminately. About 200 such rearers 
within easy reach of Government B'anns and Aided Grainages produced 
and supplied 77$ lakhs of Pure Foreign Race seed cocoons during 1936-37, 
and about 100 lakhs during 1937-38. 

Tho following figures show the out-put of disease-free layings in Govern¬ 
ment. Grainages 


Year. 


Number of diBcaRe-free layings supplied. 


1924-25 




390.168 

including 

12.000 

of now races. 

1926-26 




408,556 

' do. 

68,000 

do. 

1920-27 




512,664 

do. 

105,313 

cross*breed layings* 

1927-28 




(184,727 

do. 

219.818 

do. 

1928-29 




813,132 

do. 

325,778 

do. 

1929-30 




1,044,540 

do. 

324.015 

do. 

1930-31 




1,290,804 

do. 

297,332 

do. 

1931-32 




1,337,240 

do. 

505,939 

do. 

1932-33 




1,682,836 

do. 

740.278 

do. 

1933-84 




2,288,000 

do. 

1.225,000 

do. 

1934-35 




3,249.502 

do. 

2.099.800 

do. 

1935-36 




3,857,255 

do. 

2,686,500 

do. 

1930-37 




4,491.900 

do. 

3,138.521 

do. 

1937-38 




6,000,000 

(Jo. 

4,300,000 

do. 
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Aided Grauiaget .—With the object of supplementing the supply of 
disease-free seed issued from the Government Uraineges, a system ot aided 
grainages has been created, which offers a career to specially qualified men. 
For this purpose, candidates selected for intelligence and general knowledge 
of the industry, are put through a stringent course of grainage technique 
in a Government Grainage, which gives them a thorough grounding in 
all branches of work. Government - have sanctioned liberal concessions for 
starting aided grainages which are under the supervision of the technical 
staff of the Scricultural Department. The first aided grainage was started 
in 10128 and there are now twenty-five aided grainages preparing and 
supplying cellular seed to the sericulturista in the State. It is proposed to 
start four new aided grainages during 1938-39. The extent to which they 
command popular confidence is an indication of the care with which men 
are selected and trained for this responsibility and the efficiency of the 
control exercised over their work ( Vide Annexure V). 


As the demand for cross-hreed layings increased, some of the aided 
grainages wore provided with additional facilities such us, refrigerator, 
etc., und wero given permission to prepare cross-breed layings. These 
aided grainages have to train their men for rearing pure Foreign Races, 
have to obtain the supply of Pure Foreign Race seed each time from 
Government Grainages and have to see that the sericulturists get their 
seed supply in time. 

The following statement gives information regarding the number of 
aided grainages and tho amount of work turned out by them : — 


Nnmher of 

Total number 
of aided ? 

oraWmopa paring CrOSS 


Number of layingB supplied. 


grainages. 


breed lay¬ 
ings. 


Cross breed. 


1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 84 


2,000 
312,000 
710,546 
1,278,575 
1,524,178 
1,042,565 
1,387,000 


1934-35 


12 

5 

1935-36 


15 

9 

1936-37 


19 

10 

1937-38 


25 

18 


898,858 109,293 

1.952.067 1,173,044 

3,177,655 1,836,289 

4,000,000 2,700,000 


Improvement of rearing .—With the improvement of the seed supply, 
and the example and the educative influence of tho Government Farms, 
the Mysore raiyat, especially in the vicinity of tho Departmental institu¬ 
tions, now gets a yield which represents a substantive improvement over 
what he used to get in the post. Twenty-five yeurs ago, 25 to 30 lbs. 
was considered a fair yield for a rearing with 100 layings. The present 
average is somewhere about 50 lbs. in areas influenced by the new organisa¬ 
tions. The record yield got anywhere was 96 lbs. for 100 layings pf Fl race. 
The improvement consists in better spacing, a more suitable adaptation 
of food to the stage of development, more efficient methods of cleaning, 
attention to silk-worm hygiene and greater care in mounting and harvest¬ 
ing. A very large number of demonstrations accompanied with lantern 
lectures are held every year at important jatras, festivals or other large 
gatherings of people with the help of the District Boards. Competitions 
are arranged between improved machinery and the old time village applw 
ances, and many a convert to rational sericulture has been secured. 
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Loans.—As has already been stated, the small rearer has not much 
economic stamina and is frequently in need of loans for short terms. 
He was formerly at the mercy of small money-lenders who practically 
squeezed him dry; and when as frequently happened, the money-lender 
was also a buyer of cocoons, the rearer rapidly loBt freedom of sale, and 
fell into a position of dependence. There are two obvious remedies—State 
Aid through Takavi Loans, and the organisation of Co-operative Credit. 
Real co-operation suited to the industry is of slow growth, and as will 
be stated later, a beginning has been made. Government have sanctioned 
a scheme of sericulture! loans also; in practice, these loans at present 
provide for long term credit for capital expenditure, while short term 
loans are as a rule left to co-operative and private credit. Formerly, 
the administration of these loans was entrusted concurrently to local 
revenue officers and the Superintendent of Sericulture; the revised rulee 
of 1925 vest this responsibility solely in the Sericultural Department (Vide 


Annexure VI). 

Co-operation .—There is no doubt that Sericulture offers an almost ideal 
field for co-operation, and yet strangely enough, till 1926, there was not 
in existence a single Sericultural Co-operative Society. One had been 
started by the Co-operative Department some years ago at Sidlaghatta, 
but it failed. It was obvious that existing types of society would not do, 
and that the industry required a distinctive type, combining short-term 
credit with supply of seed and appliances, technical guidance, and aid 
in marketing. The work of such a society is sericulture first, and 
co-operation afterwards; and close and constant technical direction is essen¬ 
tial. A type of society suited to Mysore sericulture was worked out. 
Government approved of the scheme, and sanctioned a special Senior 
Sericultural Inspector for working it. They placed a sum of Rs. 2,800 
with the Registrar of Co-operative Societies for being advanced to seri¬ 
cultural societies. Ten societies were formed during the year 1926-27 in 
the following villages: — 


(1) Mangalawarpet. 

(2) Malurpatna. 

(3) Chekkere. 

(4) Mogenalialli. 

(5) Closepet. 


(6) Sidlaghatta. 

(7) Thimmasandra. 

(8) Kudlur. 

(9) Mugur. 

(10) Kerohatti. 


At the end of June, 1937, there were 13 Sericultural Co-operative 
Societies in tho State, of which only 8 Sericultural Co-operative Societies 
were active. The 8 active Societies prepared and supplied 554,900 disease- 
free laying* during 1936-37, of which 362,332 wero F, layings. The existing 
societies have been attending to the following items of work: — 

(1) Preparation and supply of disease-free seed. 

(2) Stocking of improved chaudrikes and appliances. 

(3) Disinfection of rearing rooms. 

(4) Joint preparation of chawki. 

(5) Supervision of roarings and adoption of improved methods of 

roarings. 

(6) Short-term loans to rearers. 

(7) Joint marketing of cocoonB and silk. 


Filature, Village and Domestic Heeling. —A small filature of 12 .basins 
of tho French type was installed by the Government in Mysore in 1922. 
The object was to train labour, experiment in reeling technique, test 
tho reeling quality of cocoons, and Jamiliorisc the silk world with Mysore 
Sericulture. This filature started with exporting silk to France and 



England, and is nov devoting itself to the manufacture of high grade 
Ailk capable of utilisation in Indian weaving, it is slowly educating the 
Indian demand, and preparing the way tor grading up the quality oi 
Mysore Silk as a whole. A deiimte demand has been created in India for 
tiie high giade silk produced in the State. The hlature has now been 
extended and is capable of producing on tho average about 10,000 lbs. 
of raw silk every yeur. 

Filatures have undoubtedly an important part to play in raising the 
industry by giving a lead in the improvement of reeling, and by preparing 
tho way for superior silk by advertisement and securing a demand. 

Government have sanctioned liberal concessions to the Mysore Silk 
Filatures Company, Bangalore, to start a number of filatures in the State, 
the firet one with 200 basins being started at T.-Narsipur. 

A basin was designed by Mr. N. Kama Ruo and patented under tho 
namo of the “ Mysore Domestic Basin ”, Tins basin can bo worked either 
singly or in combinations consisting of two or more. It is found by 
experience that fivo form the most advantageous combination, as they can 
bo operated by a single turner. Silk reeled with tho Domestic Basin is 
nearly as good as filature silk. 

Several concessions, such as—the sale of domestic basins at reduced 
rates, on hire purchase system, on monthly instalment system and sub¬ 
ventions for the training of reelers were granted by Government to 
enable the Mysore Domestic Basin owners to improve the quality of raw 
silk produced in the State. The number of private domestic basin installa¬ 
tions increased from 4 in 1927 to 24 in 1932, capable of producing about 
40,000 Ihs. of high grade silk per yeur. Unfortunately, all the domestic 
basin owners suffered losses during tile depression period as they were 
unable to sell tho silk at remunerative rates in competition with cheap 
imported silks. As these basins have not been worked for over 5 years, 
arrangements havo been made with the Mysore Silk Filatures Co., Ltd., 
Bangalore, who have agreed to tako them over and instal them in their 
Filature at T.-Mursipur. 

Silk Weaving .—The high grade raw silk produced in Mysore was being 
utilised for producing Sarees, Dhqtios, etc., in India aloug with the 
Charkha reeled silk. To fiud wider .uses for the high grade silk produced 
in M.vsoro, a Silk Weaving Factory was started by Government early 
in 1931. This Factory is equipped with the most up-to-date appliances for 
Weaving, Dyeing and Finishing silk fabrics and is the first of its kind 
in India. Very high grade fabrics, such as -Georgette, Crepe-de-chine, 
Satin and Crepe Satin which were not being produced in India prior to the 
starting of this Factory are being produced now utilising pure Mysore 
Silk. The fabrics produced in this Factory are very superior in quality 
and are pure dyed, as such find a sale in India in spite of the slightly 
higher pricos. The utilisation of high grade Mysore raw silk to produce 
marketable silk fabrics has created an outlet for the cocoons of the seri- 
cultnrists during the period of heavy depression and abnormal competition 
from foreign raw silk. Tho starting and working of this Factory has fully 
demonstrated that with tho raw material available in Tndia, highest grade 
silk fabrics can be produced in India with the Tndinn labour and has 
paved tho way for tho starting of such Silk Weaving Factories in other 
parts of Tndia. 

Utilisation of Silk Waste ..—The silk waste produced in Mysore was 
being exported and during the Inst few years, the demand for the silk 
waste was extremely sluek. As the price obtained for waste determined to 
some extent the sale price of raw silk, the roolers were very hard hit. 
With the ohiert of finding a ready mnrkot for silk waste, a Joint Stock 
Company called the Mysore Spun Sillfc Mills was started at Ohannnpatna; 
G&vcrnment have taken a number of shares in the Company and have 
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-granted other liberal concessions. This Company has started work in the 
factory at Channapatna, and the workmen are being trained. 

Research i.—Important experiments in silk-worm breeding and mulberry 
cultivation are being conducted in the Central Farms at Mysore and 
CTiannapatna, covering practically the whole field ot sericulture. in blood¬ 
ing, the main objects kept in view have been selective improvement ol 
the Mysore Kace of silk-worms, fixation of new races, determination of the 
extent, to which hybrid seed could be profitably issued lor producing reeling 
cocoons, rearing and acclimatisation of pure foreign races for stock in tho 
preparation of hybrid seed. 

The abovo experiments have also yielded results of much scientific 
interest. They were only made possible by a freo and successful employ¬ 
ment for the first time in India of tho artificial treatment oi hibernating 
eggs so as to make them hatoh like multivoltines. 

In co-operation with the Government of India, who have kindly sanc¬ 
tioned special grants for the purpose, the following items of research 
work havo boon undertaken by tho Department since 1935: — 

(1) Refrigeration of mulitivohine seed. 

(2) Refrigeration of multivoltine seed cocoons. 

(3) Refrigeration of hybrid seed. 

(4) Refrigeration of multivoltine seed cocoons combined with rofri- 

geration of layings of such seed cocoons. 

(5) Reriod of hibernation of univoltine and bivoltine seed. 

The first item of research work was completed and tho results have 
been communicated to the Imperial Sericulture! CJoiumittee. The results 
have boon adopted in the Government and aided graioages in Mysore 
whorever refrigerators aro available. 

The second and third items of research work are under progress. The 
rourtb and filth items of researoh work will be started in July, 1933. 

SPECIAL MEASURES TAKEN TO IMPROVE. AM) ENCOURAGE THE INDUSTRY. 

The special measures taken during those few years to stabilise the silk 
industry, to encourage serieulturists and to reduce the cost of production of 
Mysore silk aro noted below: — 

1. The results of the experiments conducted in the Government Silk 
Farms are being communicated to tho serieulturists and the Departmental 
stuff have been rendering the necessary assistance to tbe serieulturists so 
that they may derive the lienefit. 

2. A number of serieulturists have been induced to use groundnut oil 
cake and aipinonium sulphate for tbeir mulberry gardens so as to incrcaso 
the output of leaves. The Government Farms in the serioultural centres 
stock the manures required and sell the same to serieulturists at cost prico. 
It has been found that the use of the above manures in rotation with the 
farmyarn manuro increases the output of leaves per acre without increasing 
tho cost. 

3. Seedlings are raised in all Government Mulberry gardens to supply 
cutting from these to tho serieulturists rr it is found that the yield of 
leaves from “ seedling plantations ” is about 15 per cent, more than that 
from “ cutting plantations.” A few serieulturists have raised bush planta¬ 
tions from 11 seedling cuttings ” and more peoplo are coming forward to 
use suoh cuttings only. 

4. Saplings fif to be raised as trees are being supplied on n large scale 
to tho serieulturists from the Government. Silk Farms free of cost and 
demonstration mulberry topes have Wen raised with tho co-operation of 
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the Village Panchayets in a number of villages. Some of the aericulturista 
who have raised mulberry topes have realised the advantages and many 
others are coming forward to raise mulberry trees. The Government of 
Mysore have sanctioned the payment of a bonus to Bericulturists who raise 
mulberry topes (Annexuro VII). In addition to the nursery for saplings 
in Government Karma, private sericulturista have also been induced to 
raise their own saplings for raising topes. 

5. The incidence of pebrine has been minimised by paying strict atten¬ 
tion to rearings in seed producing areas, by supplying disease-free layings 
free of cost to all the seed rearers and by inspecting the rearings of these 
people in all stages. This work in seed areas has prevented the loss of 
crops due to pebrine in consuming centres even where people use the seed 
cocoons. This systematic work in seed areas has made possible improvement 
of Mysore race by selection. 

0. The incidence of pobrino in the foreign races used for rearing for 
seed purposes has also been minimised by conducting collular rearings in 
Farms. Experienced sericulturists in the vicinity of Government Farms 
and Grainagos have been selected for rearing Pure Foreign Race worms 
out of cellular sood issued free from Government Farms so as to increase 
the availability of foreign race seed cocoons required for preparing hybrids. 

7. The number of Government Grainages has been increased from 0 to 10 
and the number of aided grainages has been increased to 25. Nine Govern¬ 
ment Grainages and 18 aided grainages have been proparing hybrid layings, 
Four new aided grainages will be started during 1938-39. Refrigerators 
to dolay the emergence of moths, to delay the hatching of layings in case 
of necessity have bocn suppliod to almost all the Government Grainages 
and aided grainages preparing hybrid layings. 

8. The output of disease-free layings (including hybrid) from all the 
institutions has been raised from 32 lakhs of layings in 1931-32 to about 
100 lakhs of disease-free layings during 1937-38. The programme for 1938-39 
is to produce 135 lakhs of layings. The out-pub of hybrid layings has been 
raised from 506,000 layings in 1931-32 to about 70 lakhs in 1937-38 and 
the programme for 1938-39 is to produce 90 lakhs. 

The out-put of seed concoons in Reed areas and of foreign race seed 
cocoons round shout grainages has been raised from 250 lakhs in 1931-32 
to about 900 lakhs during 1937-38, and the co-operation of experienced 
sericulturists has been secured to increase the availability oT~ pure foreign 
race cocoonB for preparing hybrids. 

9. A draft bill for penalising the use of unexamined seed has been 
prepared and sericulturists are being educated to realise the advantages of 
having such control. 

10. The staff of the Department have been conducting demonstrations 
in improved methods of rearing in the homes of the sericulturists and many 
people have adopted the improved methods with satisfactory results. The 
yield of cocoons per unit area of mulberry per year has been gradually 
increased to about 350 lbs. in the case of Mysore layings and to about 450 
lbs. in the case of hybrid layings. 

11. The increased production of cocoons from examined seed and the 
increased out-put of hybrid cocoons have also increased the out-put of raw 
silk and reduced the rendita. 

12. The sale price of disease-free lavings from Government Grainages 
has been reduced from one rupee to annas eight per 100 Mysore layings 
and Rs. 1-8 to Re. 1 per 100 hybrid layings sinre March, 1934 as a 
measure of relief to sericulturists. 

13. The aided grainages have bocn granted a bonus of Rs. 5 per 1,000 
layings irrespective of the period fot which they have been working. 
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14. Cocoon markets have been started at Channapatna, Mugur and 
Closepet so that the roarers and reelers may meet in a common place 
and transact business. These markets are gradually becoming popular. 

16. The Mysore Silk Association has been working in close co-operation 
with the Department of Sericulture and has been given the privilege of 
electing a member to the Representative Assembly. The President of the 
Silk Association has been nominated as a member of the Legislative 
Council. 

16. A Board of Sericulture consisting of officials and non-officials 
interested in silk industry and presided over by the Member of Council 
in charge has been constituted in 1936 to advise the Government in regard 
to the development of the silk industry. 

17. A joint stock concern callod the Mysore Spun Silk Mills, Ltd., 
was started in 1936 with the generous assistance of Government and with 
a share capital of Rs. 10 lakhs. The factory has constructed buildings 
at Channapatna, has installed machinerry and has been training workmen. 

18. A joint stock concern called the Mysore Silk Filatures, Ltd., was 
started in 1937 with the generous assistance of Government and with a 
share capital of Rs. 10 lakhs. The Company has collected share capital, 
has acquired lands at T.-Naraipur and has started the construction of 
buildings and the training of work people. The Company has arranged 
to start work very early by erecting the Mysore Domestic Basins after 
converting them for power drive so that high grado Mysore Silk may 
be made available in Indian markets. 

19. A survey of all the sericultural villages in the State wan conducted 
during 1937-38 and statistics relating to the area under mulberry, yield 
of cocoons, etc., <have been collected, 

20. A Publicity Section has been formed in the Department of Seri¬ 
culture to issue' in Kannada, leaflets and bulletins containing information 
Useful to aericulturists. 

21. A correspondent has been maintained in Japan to Bupply informa¬ 
tion regarding the measures adopted in that and other countries for 
the improvement of the silk industry. 

22. All the Central Farms in the State have been taking educated 
young men and sons of BericulturistB for training in sericulture. 
Students have been deputed by Bihar, Assam and Punjab Governments to 
receive training in the Farms in Mysore. The University of Mysore have 
decided to institute post-secondary diploma course in Sericulture from 
the year 1940. 

23. Steps have been taken to test the raw silk produced in Mysore 
Filatures and to issue teBt certificates free of cost as a preliminary to 
start a Silk Conditioning House. 

24. Government reduced the rates of ordinary and penal interest, in 
the case of sericulture loans granted extension of time for the repayment 
of loan instalments and waived penal interest in deserving cases as a 
measure of relief to aericulturists. 

26. Steps were taken to demonstrate to the reelers in country charkhas 
tho methods of improving the quality of raw silk and of improving the 
quality of silk waste, 

H. S. GOVINDA RAO, M. S. RAMOHKNDRA RAO, 

Superintendent of Sericulture Director of Industries and Commerce 
in Mysore. in Mysore. 

Banoai/)hb, » • 

June, 1938. J 
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ANNEXURE I. 

The following statement shotoi the area under mulberry, the estimated total 
output of raw silk and silk waste together with their values from 
1926-27 to 19S7-38. 


Yoar. 

• 

Total area 
under 
mulberry. 

Production oi raw 

silk. 

Production of silk 
waste. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 





Acre*. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1020-27 


• 


63,483 


1,10,20,000 

680,000 

6,80,000 

1927-28 


• 


80,194 


90,00,000 

600,000 

2,50,000 

1928-29 






73,00,000 

400,000 

2,30,000 

1929-30 




43,824 

880,000 

09,30,000 

440,000 

2,20,000 

1930-31 


• 


42,881 

860,000 

81,60,000 

430,000 

1,07,090 

1931-32 


• 


36,511 


41,62,500 

370,000 

92,600 

1932 33 




36,399 


41,50,900 

403,100 

73,400 

1933-34 




32,889 

788,800 

31,55,200 

394,400 

43,130 

1934-35 




30,228 

755,700 

30,22,800 

377,800 

23,260 

1935-30 




28,628 

741,700 ; 

29,06,800 

370,800 

62,200 

1930-37 




25,132 


28,14,400 

381,300 

65,070 

1937-38 







397,500 

• • 





(Appro*i- 

(Approxi- 


(Approxi- 






mate). 

mate). 


mate). 



The following statement shows the total quantities and values of raw silk 
and silk waste exported from the State from 1926-27 to the end of 
December, 1937 (April to end of March each year). 


' 

Export of raw silk. 

Export of 

silk waste 

Year. 

Quantity In 
lbs. 

Value in 

lakhs. 

Quantity In 
lbs. 

Value id 
lakhs. 



Ra. 


Rs. 

1926-27 

746,692 

66-87 

613,278 

610 

1927-28 

670,760 

6801 

480,848 

2-25 

1928-20 

619,650 

52-30 

493,394 

2-60 

1929-30 

552,844 

42-68 

462,890 

2-27 

1930-31 

383,440 

23 13 

234,720 

0 59 

1931-32 

367,440 

22-20 

266,560 

0-67 

1932-33 

377,198 

19-42 

117,829 

0-215 

1933-34 

430,212 

16-84 

87,634 

0086 

1931-35 

461,952 

18-16 

269,403 

0-212 

1933-86 

541,861 

21-30 

412,745 

0 586 

1936-37 

. . 532,506 

21-31 

303,963 

0-496 

1937-38 

406,162 

... 

139,063 



(Up to end of Doc. 
1937) 
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ANNEXUKE II. 

Raw silk and Twisted silk imparted into the State. 
Quantity and value (April to end o) March each year). 


Raw ailk. u Twisted ailk. 


Year. 

Quantity 
in lbs. 

Value in 
Rupees. 

Quantity 
in lbs. 

Value in 
Rupees. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

1932-33 

169,179 

8,71,591 

19,825 

1,77,479 

1933-34 

189,586 

7,39,283 

60,480 

5,09,193 

1931-35 

230,482 

9,08,131 

96,027 

7,61,983 

1935-30 

293,595 

11,43,714 

123,099 

9,16,840 

1936-37 

379,913 

15,80,203 

69,202 

6,05,520 

1937-38 (Up to 
end of Dec. 
1937) 

422,455 


36,804 



Artificial Silk and Artificial Silk Twist Imported info the State—Quantity 

and value. 


(April to end of March each your.) 



Artificial silk. 

Artificial silk Twist. 

Year. 

Quantity 
in lbs. 

Value in 
Rupees. 

Quantity 
in lbs. 

Value In 
Rupee*. 


Lbs. 

Rs. 

Lbs. 

Rs. 

1932-33 . 

2,304 

2,800 

441,381 

8,04,600 

1933-34 . 

3,374 

3,362 

562,670 

9,23,130 

1934-35 . . . 

1,563 

1,045 

615,333 

6,60,850 

1935-36 . 

43,447 

31,680 

613,522 

5,14,464 

1936-37 . 

20,818 

17,710 

647,589 

6,13,860 

1937-38 (Up to end 
of Dec. 1937) 

21,312 


748,882 
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ANNEXURE III. 

Expenditure incurred by the Goveimment of Mysore for the Sericultural 
Industry in the State during the 11 years from 1927-28 to 1987-38. 

R». 

1. Salaries and Establishment— 

(Of the Department of Sericulture) , . , (1,91,147 

2. Government Silk Farms— 

(o) For construction of buildings that were required 
for new farms opened and expansion of work 

in existing farms. 1,37,676 

(b) For maintenance of mulberry gardens . . 1,51,257 

(e) For rearing and grainage work: Disease-free 

layings: 31 million laying* .... 2,14,969 

3. Special charges— 

(a) Experiments (includes Rs. 11,600 given by the 

Government of India as a grant) 1,06,450 

(b) Purchase of books (preparation of bulletins, 

etc.) ......... 17,743 

(c) Sericultural training scholarships . . 21,756 

4. Loans and Concessions—• 

(а) Sericultural loans.71,553 

(б) Free supply of mulberry cuttings and saplings 26,300 

(f) Free supply of disease-free layings to seed 

rearers: 28 lakhs. 24,500 

(<f) Supply of disease-free layings to depressed classes 

at concession rates: 55 lakhs . . . 23,000 

6. Subventions— 

(a) To aided grainages: Bonus on disease-free 

layings distributed: 20 million disease-free 

layings . .. 80,660 

(b) For popularisation of the Mysore Domestic 

Basins ........ 18,660 

(c) To the Mysore Silk Association .... 9,400 

(d) To Cocoon markets. 2,600 

6. Government Silk Weaving Factory— 

Capital outlay on buildings, machinery and work¬ 
ing expenses ....... 4,09,000 

7. Government Silk Filature— 

Capital outlay on buildings, machinery and work¬ 
ing expenses ....... 1,10,000 

8. Mysore Spun Silk Mills, Limited— 

Share Capital. 85,000 

9. Mysore Silk Filature, Limited- 

Share Oapital.16,000 

' ; Total . 22,18,666 


y 7J.—The above amount does not*include the expenditure on direction, 
improvement of Weaving and Silk Throwing, etc. 
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ANNEX U RE IV. 

Seed Campaign. 

The sericulturists in the Mysore State and in Kollegal generally do 
not use the cocoons produced in their locality lor seed purposes. They 
obtain their seeu cocoons and Jiidadi, Kiimgal and llebbur areas which 
are noted seed centres. This custom is based on long ex|ierionce, at'd has 
now hardened into a deep rooted conviction which needs to be taken into 
account in organising seed supply. Administratively tins has the great 
advantage of limiting tho seed area and rendering concentration of eflort 
possible. The rearers in seed ureas have small mulberry gardens and tho 
rcarings are also on a small scalo, with tho result that both the mulberry 
and the worms receive very careful attention. The rearers from distant 
places go to tho seed centres, watch the growth of tho worms and purchaso 
tho cocoons for seed if found satisfactory. 

The grainagos of the Sericultural Department supply cellular seed only 
to the rearers. Since the cost of production of cellular seed is high and 
its supply limited, it was found necessary to supplement the work of the 
grainages by a carefully planned and controlled campaign of seed cocoon 
production with the co-operation of selected roarers in the recognised seed 
centres. It was found that control over the production of seed cocoons 
mado the work of the grainages safer and more economical and what is 
more important, rendored possible continuity in selective improvement 
of the worms. This work becamo so pivotal that to develop and consolidate 
it, special seed campaign oflices have been established at Bidadi, Kunigal 
and Hebbur. 

The basis of selection of a seed rearer is a good mulberry garden, a 
disinfectable rearing room and skill and reputation on the part of tho 
rearer. The selected man has to bird himself to rear only cellular layings 
issued from doyernment drainages and to submit to supervision and control. 
These solocted seed rearers havo been receiving tho following facilities from 
tho Department: — 

(1) Froe disinfection of rearing houses to eliminate contagious diseases. 

(2) Free supply of cellular layings up to a limit of the capacity of 

the mulberry garden of each rearer. 

(3) Frequent inspection of rearings by tho Departmental staff set 

apart, for tho purpose. 

(4) Freo microscopic examination of worms of all stages to find out 

diseases and to sec that sol’d cocoons reasonably free from 

diseases are made available to rearers. 

(5) Free microscopic oxnmination of moths of the sped rearers if they 

bring their own seed cocoons for their own rcarings. 

(6) Arranging for the supply of disease-free seed from the locality 

best suited to the seed rearers. 

(7) Grant of sericultural loans for improving gardens and houses and 

for purchases of appliunecs. 

(8) Arranging foT the sale of seed cocoons of seed rearers to lovern- 

ment drainages, aided grainages, Village Panchaycts, Serirul- 

tural Co-operative Societies and to prominent ehawki rearers. 

(9) Putting into touch with the sericulturists who come in search of 

seed cocoons. 

The Department selects a cortain quantity of the best seed cocoons of 
each roarer, and this Tenders progressive improvement possible. 

Tbero are now 534 seed rearers on the lists of the Department capable 
of producing about 900 lakhs of seed cocoons per year. Tho-o «ee.a r^a’-et-s 

put on the market, about 70 lakhs of seed cocoons in 1924-°" -- 

lakhs of seed cocoons during 1936-37 and 900 lakhs during 1937-38. Tho 

7 
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seed cocoons produced by these seed rearers with cellular seed have given 
satisfaction to tho consumers. Though the assurance of healthy scud 
cocoons ol known history is a very great advance, yet the ultimate ideal 
is a self sufficient system of aided grainages issuing industrial seed prepared 
from such cocoons. This is the objective which the Department lias been 
steadily working to reach. 

Thoro are about 200 selected seed rearers of Pure Foreign Races within 
easy reach of grninages and these produced 77 lakhs of seed cocoons during 
1936-37, and about 100 lakhs during 1937-38. 


ANNEXURE V. 

Dhvfj.opment of Aidf.d Quainaoks in the Mysore State. 

With n view to enable private gruiuages being started on a largo scale, 
Government have sanctioned the following concussions: — 

1. One microscope, two sots of mortars and postles, 8,000 tin rings 
and out sprayer will lie given to each graiiiage for one year on condition 
that they will bo either returned or retained for half tho price at the 
end of the year, provided tho grainage is able to show satisfactory results 
Hi the meanwhile. 

2. An outright grant of Rs. 34 will be given for the purchase of the 
following articles: — 

1. Slide curriers . . ... 6 

2. Caustic Potash.1 lb. 

3. Formaline.6 ,, 

4. Egg Boxes.3 small and big. 

B. Cover glasses ....... 2 ounces. 

G. Slides.100 

Tho above grant is given only once to each grainage and is generally 
given in the way ol supply of the above articles. If the above articles uro 
required again they may he sold at cost price. 

3. Printed books, etc., us noted below will be givon free of cost by the 
Department as and when required by the grainages: — 

(1) Indent Rook. 

(2) Eggs Preparation Register. 

(3) Eggs Disposal Register. 

(4) Examination Cards. 

(5) Receipt Rook for Cash 8ales. 

(6) Credit. Rill Rook. 

(7) Crainuge Fortnightly Report Forms. 

\ Tho Aided Grainages arc permitted to correspond with the officers of 
tho Sericulturul Department on official business. 

B. The Serieultural Department will render necessary help in getting 
sied cocoons from seed rearers, if required at market prices. 

6. A bonus of Rs. 5 for every 1,<X)0 disease-free layings prepared and 
distributed will be given to each grainage for two years after its starting 
work, and half tho amount for three years thereafter. 

The following conditions have been laid down by Government regarding 
the Aided Grainages: — t 

(1) Each graiuage should produce not less than 50.000 layings a 
year. Only Pure Myaore laying should be prepared. 
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(2) Grainage technique should conform to the standards prescribed 
by the Department of Seneullure. 

(8) Price charged for the disease-free luyings prepared at the grama;:. ■. 

should he reasonable and left to the discretion ol the graiiK urs. 
(4) The persons starting the grainuges must lie practical sericulturists, 
should liavo undergone training in grainage work in a Govern¬ 
ment Grainage and should hold certificates of proficiency in 
grainuge work, training in grainage work being given tree of 
cost in tlm nearest Government Grainage. 

<5) They must be persons of good character and should be literate. 

(G) Their grainages should bo situated in or very near soricnltural 
centres. 

(7) The persons should undertake to follow the instructions and rules 

laid down for work m tlio Government Grainages. 

(8) Thoy should undertake to keep a record of the results of the 

roarings from the seed issued from the Grainage. 

(9) They should undertake to keep regular accounts and necessary 

records which should be open for inspection to the Officers of 
the Sericultural Department. They must also send periodical 
roturns required. 

(10) They should undertake to give timely intimation regarding tho 

time of each grainage operation and should issue the layings 
to the raiyats after flic layings are inspected and passed by 
ono of the Officers of the Department. 


Extension o» facilities to aided oratnp.i Rh for preparing cros8-hiif.hu 

LAYINGS. 

(0. 0. No. T) m8-rj—S,Ti. doted the SlOth June, 101. 5.) 

.1 .—Selection of Candidate#.- 1. The aided grainage should have satis¬ 
factorily worked lor at least two years, must be located in an area where 
tho rearing of cross-breed has been popularised, and where the demand 
for cross-breeds is increasing. 

2. The aided graincur should have sufficient training in preparing 
cross-breed layings as certified by the Circle Officers of the Sericultural 
Department. 

8. Tho aided grainenr should have sufficient, experience of rearing pure 
foreign race worms, should possess adequafe facilities for getting a conti¬ 
nuous supply of foreign race cocoons, i.i\, the aided graincur must, have 
traiuod a number of reliable sericulturists in his area for rearing foreign 
race cocoons. 

4. The aided grainenr should have a suitablo building for carrying on 
grainage work. 

5. Tho graincur should have successfully arranged to rear foreign race 
worms in his area and supply the foreign race cocoons to Government 
grainages. 

f>. As far as possible electric power supply ohould be available in the 
place where tho aided grainage would be located. 

7. The aided graineur should obtain all his supplies of foreign race 
layings required for rearing in his area from Government Grainages only 
and should not produce his own foreign raco seed. This is neecs-ary in 
tin* interest of procer control of the races and for adjustment of seasonal 
varodies of foreign races and to prevent promiscuous multiplication oT 
cross-breed without nomenclature. 

7 A 
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8. The aided graineur must bind himself to curry on tho work according 
to Departmental rules and should follow the instructions of the Depart¬ 
mental officers and should bo subject to tho supervision of the Departmental 
officers. Tho sericult.urists who rear foreign race cocoons ol tho aided 
graineur should also bo guided by tho Officers of the Scricultural Depart¬ 
ment. 

9. The aided graineur should inspect the rearings of the serieulturi6ts 
out of the cross-breed layings supplied by him, should instruct the rearer 
and should see that the cocoons produced are utilised or sold for reeling 
only and not for further breeding. 

10. The aided graineur should bind himself to tarry on the work accord¬ 
ing to Departmental rules that may be framed in this behalf and should 
soil the layings at the rates in the Government Grainages. 

71.—Facilities tn be given by Gucernmint for each aided grainage to 
prepare t'l layings. —1. Supply of l’uro Foreign race cellular layings suited 
to each locality and seasons free of cost according to tho programme of 
production of FI layings by each aided grainage. 

2. Technical assistance to goido the aided graineur in preparing cross¬ 
breeds, in rearing pure foreign race worms, to supervise and inspect the 
roarings of- raiyuts, and to prevent clandestine preparation of cross-breeds 
of unapproved races. 

3. Supply of retrigerator costing about Ra. 800 tho aided graineur 
paying half the cost of the refrigerator after a year’s satisfactory working 
of the aided grainage, the other half being borne by Government. 

4. Payment of bonus at 11s. 5 for every 1,000 cross-breed layings 
prepared and distributed and crops from which have been successfully 
harvested' by sericutturists. At least 50,000 FI layings should be prepared 
and distributed for earning the bonus during a year. 


ANNEXURE VI. 

Statement showing the Loans Chanted to Sericulturibts during each 

TEAR. 


1924-25 

Year. 



No. of loans 
granted. 

10 

Amount, 

2,830 

1925-26 





39 

7,450 

1926-27 





38 

8,160 

1927-28 





37 

9,330 

1928-29 





15 

5,050 

1929-30 





41 

15,425 

1930-31 





46 

12.440 

J 931-32 





55 

11,350 

1932-33 





26 

5,290 

1933-34 





10 

1,340 

1934-35 




• 

15 

3.200 

1935-36 




• • 

11 

1,350 

1936-37 


* 



11 

1,2.50 
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■ANNEXUKE VII. 

(r. 0. No. 1. C. 31,3-52 — A. d E. 63-21-11, doled the 15th July, 1025. 


Mui.BRIUtY TOt'BS. 

Concessions grunted to peuple who raise Mulberry Topes. 

Government consider that it is necessary to encourage the growth of 
mulberry topes. They are accordingly pleased to sanction the following 
concessions in the case of people who desire lo raise mulberry topes; — 

(1) Unassessed Government waste lands and assessed dry land, if 
unoccupied at the time of disposal for ten or moro years 
continuously, may, where no objection exists to its grant, be 
given free of assessment for three years from the date of the 
grant, after which the assessment fixed, shall be levied as 


specified below; — 


4th year. 

1 assessment. 

6th year . 

- 4 

6th year . 

1 

7th year and thereafter 

full „ 


Gonial lands and lands set apart for other communal purposes should not 
ordinarily be given out for raising mulberry topes. 

(2) The lands may bo given to the applicants at an upset price to 

be fixed by the Deputy Commissioners. In the event of thoro 
being more applicants than one for the same land for raising 
r- mulberry tope, the lands should be disposed ol by auction. 
When the land asked for liy an individual exceeds 60 acres, 
it should he granted only after obtaining the sanction of tho 
Revenue Commissioner. 

(3) Twenlv-fivo per cent, of the land comprised in the grant should 

ho planted with mulberry trees within the second year and 
another twenty-five per cent, in each succeeding year, so that 
the whole area will he planted within live years. Failure to 
fulfil this condition will render the grant liable to be cancelled. 

(4) The grantee shall be bound to take proper care of the mulberry 

trees and to replant trees in the place of those dying or 
otherwise disappearing. 

(6) The grantee shall ho entitled to a title deed for the land at tho 
end of eight years, providod he has fulfilled all the conditions 
of grant sanctioned above. 

The following further concessions have been granted by Government in 
connection with tho raising of mulberry topes: — 

( 0. 0. No. D. 2139-90—Seri. 11-35-2, dated the 1st October. 1935.) 

1. Grant of a bonus to scriculturists for raising mulberry topes for 
'ft period of five years. 

2. A bonus of Rs. 12 8 will he paid hv the Department of Sericulture 
on every 100 mulberry trees raised hy sorieulturists provided the eonditions 
laid down are fulfilled hy (hem. One half of the bonus will he paid at. 
the end of the third year of planting and tho remaining half at tho end 
of the fifth year. 

3. Tho mulberry sanlings required hy fho sorieulturists, will as far ns 
possible, bo supplied free of cost, from tho nearest Government Silk Farm. 
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ANNEXUHE VI1T. 

Roles Relating to the Government Cocoon Marketb. 

Objects. —1. Stabilising cocoon prices by establishing a correlation 
between Raw Silk Market and cocoon prices. 

2. Minimising unhealthy competition by having open transactions on 
the lines of Cocoon Markets in Japan. 

3. Establishing fair dealings by affording facilities for correct weights 
and methods. 

4. Lowering cost of production of Mysore Silk by minimising collection, 
and other incidental charges in obtaining cocoons in a central place instead 
of going from village to village for transacting business in cocoons. 

Admission of Persons. —Alt bond fide, silk-worm roarers and solvent 
reelors (reelcrs mean proprietors of reeling establishments, their agents or 
representatives) will be admitted to the market. Silk-wonu rearers and 
their helpers will be admitted on the certificate of Village T’ancbayot 
Chairman, or Patel and tile reelors on the recommendation of the Managing 
Advisory Committee. 

.V nnugement. —The management will be vested with the Senior Officer 
of tho Department, of Sericulture in the Circle, assisted bv an Advisory 
Managing Committee consisting ol Silk-worm Rearers, Reelcrs and other 
important non-official gentlemen connected with the silk industry. The 
Senior Officer in charge of the Circle will be the Chairman o) the Committee. 
(Senior Officer of the Circle includes the Senior Officer of the Circle or 
his Representative.) 

The Committee will be n nominated one. 

Functions of the Advisor]/ Committee. —-1. To bring reclers and Tcarers 
together, and arrange for transactions of cocoon on the open market 
purchase system detailed below: — 

2. One of its members will be present, when bidding takes place and help 
tho Sericnltnrul Officer in conducting the transaction. 

3. Investigate the solvency and local financial standing of the reelcrs 
seeking admission, and recommending admission of suitable purchasers to 
tho market. 

4. To carry on all propaganda and other work to attain the objects of 
the cocoon market. 

5. Help rearers and reelcrs to settle differences of opinion in transac¬ 
tions. 

Price E-ange Committee. —To prevent speculation and to restrict un¬ 
healthy competition amongst reelcrs, or to prevent vicious combines that 
aim at lowering cocoon prices beluw reasonable rates a “ Price Range 
Committee ” will be constituted consisting of Sericultural Officer represent¬ 
ing tho Circle Officer and two members of Advisory Managing Committee. 
Members to this Committoo will be nominated bv the Chairman of tho 
Cocoon Market once u month or as often ns is found necessary. 

Functions of the Committee. —This Committee will study silk market 
conditions and fix price range for cocoons—maximum and minimum per 
tooka of 12 lhs. for a day or for a week as the market conditions may 
necessitate. No transactions of cocoons will he allowed in tho Cocoon 
Mnrkot if maximum and minimum prices fixed are transgressed. The 
Sericultural Officer that conducts the transactions will have the power 
to veto transactions referred to above. 

Time of Transactions. —The market, will open every day for transactions 
in cocoon from 2 r.M. to i*.m. 

Mgfhnd of Transactions .—ThA cocoons brought by tho raiyats will he 
assembled in a place and made available for the inspection of the 



purchasers. The cocoons will be sold to bond fide purchasers on offers 
made ior each lot of cocoons brought by an individual rearer, or a lot 
ot cocoons sold combmedly by rearers, if desired by members ol a lamily 
or otherwise, on auction chits on which purchasers will enter tin* rate 
per tooka ol cocoons and initial the chit and hand over to im- officer 
concerned. The prices offered will be treated us confidential, only the 
highest offer admissible according to price range table (wlucli will aiso 
bo confidential) will be declared to those present. Suitable seating arrange¬ 
ments of numbered seats for purchasers will be made in the transaction 
room to facilitate purchasers for writing “ Auction Chits Sellers will 
present cocoons in entire lot to be sold at the exposition table for inspec¬ 
tion of purchasers. Tho purchasers and sellers are prohibited from talking 
to each other or amongst themselves while transactions actually take place. 
Tho purchasers of the cocoons arc required to sit in the seats fixed in 
the transaction room and they will be supplied with chits. They should 
write their offers on the chit and hand ovor to the officer of the Sericultural 
Department who will ho present at tho time of sales. He will open all 
the chits and knock down the cocoons to the highest, bidder in conformity 
with tho above rules. The .successful purchaser will pay cash to the seller, 
or tho transaction may bo on credit if the seller agrees, the cocoon market 
taking no responsibility for the payments. The purchasers are forbidden 
to have any kind of conversation while offering their bids either with the 
seller or with other purchasers. If any man induces the other purchasers 
to offer more or less, such o-er will he considered null and void. Tho 
decision of the officer of tho department present on tho occasion will bo 
final in all respects. 

Tho Market is not responsible for payments by the purchasers to 

sellers. However, to safeguard the interests of the rearer only such 
purchasers will be ndmitted as nro found to he solvent by the Advisory 
Committee. 

A Register will bo maintained bv the Market Office whorcin the signature 
of both sellers and buyers or thumb impressions will be taken indicating 
tho details of transactions that take place from day-to-day. 

No transaction of cocoons will take plneo if brought nftcr 6 p.m. But 
rearers will bo given the facility to stock cocoons in the Store Room 
which will be locked and sealed and the peon will guard the stock. 
Cocoons will not he allowed to be kept for more than 24 hours in the 
Store Room. The storage of cocoons will be on the responsibility of the 
person storing the cocoons. Tho cocoon market will not he responsible 

for any loss (i.e., theft or drvage, etc.). All the members, i.e., both hovers 
and sellers should abide bv the decision of the officer of tho department 
when transactions are conducted. 

TFcipfit of Cocoons.— The cocoons will be weighed openly using the 
Government scale and weights by the Officer of the Sericultural Department 
or bis nominee in the presence of those present. 

Responsibility of Sellers ami Purchasers .—Sellers of roroons if they 
accept the highest rate declared, are bound to sell cocoons to the purchaser 
if cash payment is made hv the purchaser declared bv the Market. The 

seller is at liberty, however, to sell it in others if be so do‘iros, if tho 

purchaser does not pay cash. Encouragement will bo given for cash 
transaction. 


(2) Letter No. Ci-{1?!$ 7-,5< tf , (fated the 22nd July, I'l-V, from the Director 
of Industries and Commerce in Mysore. Jlanrjnlnre. 

Smueri.Triui. Enqvihy (HsNni.ooM Industry). 

Questionnaire for local Governments. 

With reference to your letter No. 610. dated the 14th May, 1938, addressed 
to the Secretary to Government of Mysore, Development Department, 
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Bangalore, on the above subject, copy of which has been forwarded to mo, 
i havo tno honour to forward herewith replies to the questionnaire relating 
to the ilurfdluom Industry in tile State, with six spare copies, us desired 
in your letter under reference. 


Seiuc'oi.tckal Knquiry. (Handloom Industry.) 

Replies to the (Questionnaire for Local Governments. 

1. (a) It is estimated that thero are at present 30,000 Handloom weavers 
in the State, each having one loom on an average. The total number of 
haudlooms iu the State is estimated at about 30,000. 

Of the above number it is estimated that the number of weavers engaged — 

(i) In weaving pure silk goods only—3,700. 

(ii) In weaving both cotton and silk mixed goods (i.e., in making 

cotton piece-goods with silk borders)—1,600 and 

(iii) In weaving cotton goods only—20,1X10, 
and the remaining handloom weavers are engaged in weaving woollen goods. 

(b) iN'o. There has been no increase iu the total uumlier of handloom 
weaver-, in 1""! On the other hand there has been a gradual decrease 
ow iKeay to competition by similar handloom goods produced in the 
several weaving centres in the Madras Presidency us well as goods produced 
on power looms in several places in and outside the State. 

2. The Silk weavers obtain locally thoir supplies of raw materials—both 
Indian and imported—from the merchants with whom they have dealings. 
Raw silk is both Mysoro and imported. The whole of tho spun silk and 
artificial silk are of Foreign origin. Gold thread used by the handloom 
weavers in the State is manufactured at Surat. 

The prices at which the raw materials are purchased by tho handloom 
weavers vary slightly from one weaving centre to another, depending on 
the distance from the source of supply to the manufacturing centre, 
transport facilities, etc., Bangalore is the important consuming and distri¬ 
buting centre and the variations as between the pricos obtaining in 
Bangalore and the other weaving centres in the State are reported to bo 
about As. 4 to As. 8 per lb. 

Tho following are the prices paid by the weavers in the Bangalore 
market for the raw materials mentioned above according to the markot 
conditions iu June, 1938: — 

Price per lb. 



Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

(i) Mysore Charka-roeled silk (raw) 

3 

6 

to 

5 

1 

(ii) Mysoro Oharka-reeled silk (twisted) . 

6 

0 

M 

6 

4 

(iii) Bangalore Filature .... 

6 

4 

ii 

7 

4 

(iv) Kashmir Filature .... 

6 

8 

1 » 

7 

8 

(v) Canton Steam Filature 

4 

4 

a 

4 

6 

(vi) Japan Filature. 

6 

6 

a 

6 

0 

(vii) Spun Silk (210/2) .... 

4 

6 

a 

5 

11 

(viii) Artificial Silk Yarn .... 

0 

12 

a 

0 

13 

(ix) Gold thread. 

28 

0 

a 

57 

0 


3 A 4. From enqnirios made at tho several weaving centres in tho State, 
it i- learnt that, yarn made from staple fibre is not used by the weavers 
in the 111 : 1,111 luclure of silk goods. 

r,. With the exception of twisting and winding which is generally done 
in the Silk Throwing Factories at Bangalore, the other operations, namely, 
boiling off, dyeing, doubling and preparing the wmrp are done by the 
weavers themselves in their own homes assisted by tho members of their 
families. In some of the weaving centres, however, as Chikkanayukanhalli, 
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Kaukanhalli, Chikballapur, Molakalmuru aud Holonarsipur, which are far 
an ay I l oin Bangalore where the Silk Twisting Factories arc situated, the 
weavers purchase raw silk and get the same twisted by the local profes¬ 
sional nidi. It is learnt that while 75 per cent, ol tho weavers attend to 
licgumming and dyeing of silk in their own homos, tho remaining Ho per 
cent., especially those who are in and around Jianguloro go in lor silk dyed 
in the Dyeing Factories at Bangalore. 

(i. The majority of the weavers in and around Bangalore use Foreign 
silk ior both warp and weft. About 10 per cent, of the weavers use local 
silk tor weft only. It. is only in tho remote and interior parts of the State 
such as Malakalmuru, llokiiurasipui, Chikkanaikauhalli aud tiudibatldu 
that the weavers still use Mysore Silk for both warp and weft. But tho 
latter being only a very small percentage of the total number of weavers 
in the Stale, it is estimated that not. less than 00 per cent, use Foreign 
siik only (China und Japan as well as Kashmir filature silk) both for warp 
und weft. 

7. Even to day, in most of the weaving centres in the State, the 
organisation of tho handlooin industry is m the hands of merchants who 
finance it. These merchants supply the necessary raw materials to tho 
weavers und take the finished product after paying tho wages due to them. 
Thu weavers complain that they have not been getting a fair deal tinder 
this system inasmuch as their wages have been reduced by ‘25 to 30 per 
cent, since two years. The merchants attribute this reduction in wages 
to lack of demand for the finished products supplied to them by the weavers. 
Tho financing merchant is a useful and important link or agency in the 
industry and it is not ease to cii'iiplp'^lj do c.wav with him and it is also 
|>i ihaps not dc-irahle to do so unless he can fie replaced hy a bettor agency. 
The starting of Weavers’ Co-operative Societies may to some extent solve 
the difficulties of the weavers. 

o. Or the several varieties of silk goods referred to under this item, 
sarecs of different patterns and designs constitute the chief variety of silk 
goods produced liv the handhmm weavers in the Stale. As regards othpr 
varieties, “ Angav:i«thrams ” (Dupattas), “ Makhtams ” (silk dhotios for 
use on ceremonial occasions), shirtings and hand kerchiefs are being produced 
at Molakalinuru ; lungis at Holenarsipur and Kikkeri; suitings and gown 
pieces in the silk centre at Kankanhalli and Goto at Bangalore. “ Kunams ” 
(cloth for bodices for women) are largely produced at Magadi, Bangalore 
taluk. Tn the silk centre at Kankanhalli, shirtings, upper cloths, lungis, 
printed shawls. Vor-hii fs, » nfllnrs, printed dress pieces, turbans, etc., are 
also being prepared. It is ascertained that plain silk cloth woven on 
handlooms which can bo used for shirtings and jackets has to directly meet 
to its disadvantage severe competition from imported piceegoods. 

0. Tbo total value of pure silk, and silk mixed goods woven on handlooms 
in the State rfrem the in iterials mentioned under question No. 2) is 
estimated at Rs. 05 lakhs per year. 

10. (Vide page 80). 

11. Japan filature, r.nnton steam filature, Kashmir filature, Mysore 
filature and Mysore Chnrka-reeled silk are the various kinds of silk used 
hv the handlooin weavers in Hie State in the manufacture of silk goods. 
The quantity of silk used varies according to the nature and size of the 
finished article. The quantity of raw silk used for solid border silk saree 
i-' usually 2 lb*, while for filature sarecs, the quantity used is about 1 lb. 
It tolas per saree. It is learnt that in the ense of cotton sarecs with silk 
borders, the quantity of silk used is 8 to 10 tolas while for silk “ Angavas- 
taranis ” and “ Makutams ”, tho quantity of raw silk used ranges from 
1 to 1} lbs. 

12. (Vide answer to question 10 above.) 

13. The approximate value of silk roods woven in the State at present 
is Rs. 1,85,064 per mouth or Rs. 22,20,768 per year. 



article in each, category are noted below: 
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Cotton “ Kanams’’ . . • Each Kanam being 20 inoh long Ra. 0-4-0 pi i Katmm . . !') to 12 days for 44 Kauatna. 

and 2S inch wide. 
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14. Spun silk is used in weaving sarees. It is not generally handled by 
the tiandloom weavers in the State except by about 20 weavers only at 
Dodballupur and Holenarusipur where its use is found to be restricted to 
tlie production of sarees only. Spun silk is not used by handloom weavers 
since they cannot compete, with tho spun silk products of power looms. 

15. More than 00 per cent, of the handloom weavers obtain their silk 
supply through middlemen. In some of the weaving centres, however, as 
ChikkanaikanhnIH and Ohikballapur some of the weavers obtain their silk 
supply direct from the roelors. 

16. Yes. Credit in the shape of raw materials up to the value of 
11s. 100 per loom is usually given for a period of one month free of interest 
and thereafter interest is charged at 8 to 12 per cent, per annum. Tho 
value uf materials advanced depends on the financial standing of tho 
weaver and his ability to produce goods of the requisite quality and design 
within tlfe given time. 

IT. Silk merchants sell direct to weavers in Bangalore and Dodballapur 
which are the biggest weaving centres in the State. In the ease of other 
remote centres, tho weavers obtain their silk supplies through retailers. 

18. Mysore silk is superior to the imported silk in lustre, strength, 
tenacity and durability. Tho silk merchants arc fully aware of tho 
superiority of the local silk to tlie imported variety in these respects. 

19. At present there is no regular system ot grading or sorting of 
Oharka silk. 

20. Yes. This system is in vogue The conditions generally imposed are 
that, the weaver should wenvo the articles according to given pattern and 
design and deliver the same within tho time stipulated. 

21. There has been no marked improvements to be recorded under this 
head. 

22. No improvements have been made in the methods of re-reeling. 

2d. The position remains the same even to-day. Artificial silk yarn is 
now been imported into the State in larger quantities than before and it 
is learnt that more than 75 per cent, of the weavers who are now engaged in 
weaving cotton goods (mixed with artificial silk yarn! were formerly 
producing either pure silk goods or cotton goods mixed with pure silk. 
This change over is reported to he duo to tho extreme cheapness of artificial 
silk and tho inability on the part of tho weavers to invest heavy capital 
required for producing and marketing pure silk goods. 

24. The handloom weavers who produce pure silk goods are hit very 
hard on account of competition from spun silk goods produced on power 
looms. They arc of the opinion that the existing rates of duty on spuo 
silk are not at all sufficient to protect their products and that unless the 
duties are enhanced, it would not ho possible for them to secure a fair 
price for their articles. 

25. A statement is appended. 

26. The present rates of duty on imported silk fabrics, artificial silk 
goods and mixtures have not given any relief to tho weavers. Though there 
is no direct competition from Foreign countries so far as silk goods especially 
sarees produced by the handloom weavers aro concerned, still the importod 
fahries have indirectly affected the demand for handloom goods inasmuch 
ns the consuming public have now been going in mostly for the imported 
fabrics on account of their comparative cheapness. 

27. No. But a large number of power looms have come into existence 
since 1953. ft is ascertained that the number of power looms manufaeturing 
pure silk goods in the £lato has gradually increased from 139 at the 
beginning of the year 1933 to "l a P at present. These power looms use both 
Indian and imported raw material. In addition there are nearly 400 power 
looms using spun bilk, cotton yarn, etc., and the number is gradually 
increasing. 
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28. A statement is appended giving the information. 

The weavers are paid per piece and not per day. The rates at which 
they are paid vary according to the nature and size of the finished article 
and the amount of labour and skill involved in producing the same, 

29. Tt is seen from the report on co-operntivo societies in Mysore for 
the year 1930-37 that there are at present 01 Weavers’ Societies in the Slate 
and that a good many of theso societies (with the exception of the Weavers 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., Bangalore city and one or two other societies) 
aro in a languishing condition and have departed largely from their primary 
object of the supply of raw materials and the sale of finished cloth, notwith¬ 
standing the efforts made by the co-operative department to place their 
working on a sound footing. It is ascertained that the above department 
have contemplated to remodel Lhe Weavers’ Societies as agencies for the 
supply of raw materials and the marketing of finished products, with a 
central agency at Bangalore with a view to help the industry from its 
prosent depressed conditions and that necessary uction is being taken in 
this direction. 

30. It is learnt that about 75 per cent, of the manufactured articles 
produced by the handloom weavers in the State are sold within the limits 
of the State and that tie* remaining 25 per cent, is exported to several pluceB 
in tho neighbouring districts of the Madras and Bombay Presidency, the 
principal markets being Madras and other consuming centres in Southern 
India such as Kumbakonam, Kanchi, Karaikudi, Salem, Trichy, Ananthapur, 
Bellary, etc., Bangalore is the important distributing centre and almost 
all tho weavers in and around Bangalore sell their products to the Bangalore 
merchants and the lattor export the same to several places outside tho 
State. In the remote centres of weaving, the weavers sell their products 
to the local merchants direct or take tho goods themselves to tho surrounding 
villages for effecting sales. 

31. There is always a definito demand for natural silk as a quality 
product. But the sevore competition from substitutes such as spun silk, 
rayon, etc., is having a depressing effect on the prices of pure silk goods. 

32. As regards sources of supply of raw silk, it is learnt that Chinese 
and Japanese silks are obtained by tho Twisting Factories and Silk Kotios 
at Bangaloro through tho importers at Bombay and Madras, Kashmir filature 
silk from the firms in Kashmir and Mysore Charka-reeled silk from the 
reelers in the sevoral reeling centres in tho State. The weavers obtain 
their silk supply from these factories and Kotios direct or through retailors. 
In the Silk Weaving Centres as Chiknayakaiihnlli and Chikhallapur, the 
weavers obtain their supplies of Mysore Charka-reeled silk direct from the 
reelers also. 

The total quantity of raw silk consumed in the soveral handloom weaving 
centros in the State is about 200,000 lbs. per year. 

33. Nil. 

34. No. 



STATEMENT B. QUESTION 28. 
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STATEMENT— 

Statement showing annually the variations in cost price . sale price and weaver's wages 




N^me <•( Weaving Centre 

19M. | 

and deacrlptiun ot the cluth. 

C. 

p. 

8. P. 

w. w. 


1935. 

C. V. 

8. P. 

W. W. 


Its. a. p. Rs. a. p. Ra. a. ?. Rn. A. p. 


Bangalors. 


(SolM border 'Ilk *Aree 27 9 0 28 0 0 800 27 00 

with luce, “Chltkumbl”— 

9 yd*. l»»ng> 44' wide.) 


9 (Solid border silk *nree 28 8 0 30 0 0 

with Igoo, “Chitkambl".) 


6 0 0 28 0 0 



ChicknayukanhaUi . 

(Solid border »ilk aaroe 27 2 0 30 0 0 

with lace.) 


(Silk mixed cotton aaree— 20 0 0 26 0 0 

8 yd'. long, 44' wide, 
weighing 70 to 72 t»lus.) 




i‘W 7 irW‘W i ii 




(Cotton mixed art silk 11 40 13 12 0 380 11 1 0 

Kmim'i (44 Kanams)— 

28' width.) | 


Molukalmuru. 

(Silk AngAVaetTHin—24 yd*. 7 6 0 

beg. 45* wide, woigblng 
28 tula*.) 


8 0 1 8 0 7 2 


(Cotton aaroe mixed with 1140 240 0 10 0 1120 2 

art 6llk.) 


EoUnanipvr. 

(Cotton dhoti ns with Mlk 12 12 0 1600 380 12 80 

border—length 20 yd*, 
width 52' (6 dhoties).) 


(Cotton dhotlei with M. C. 4 12 0 5 J 

border—20 yds. length, 

40' width (7 dhotlos).) 


1 8 0 4 8 0 


N. B .—(li C. P.—C at price. fl P —Sale price 
(2) The typical articles uf cloth (or which 
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QUESTION 25. 


Jor typical articles of cloth in important Wealing Centres in the State since 1934. 



W W.—Wmvm'i wages. 

statistics are furnished are noted against each centre. 


8 
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STATEMENT— 


Statement showing annually the variations in cost pries, salt price and UJeatier’s wages 


Wo. 

Name of Weaving Centre 

1934. 

1086. 



C. P. 

8. P. 

w. w. 

C. P. 

S. P. 

w. w. 



E*. A. F. 

R8. A. F. 

ru. a. f. 

EM. A. F. 

Rs. A. T, 

*8. A. F. 


Kodiyul. 







10 

(Filature silk aareo with 
lace flower border of 2 *— 

9 yd*.) 

36 0 0 

GO 0 0 

9 0 0 

35 0 0 

48 0 0 

8 8 0 


KankanhaUi. 







11 

(311k mixed cotton aarec 
(6 anree*).) 

18 0 0 

22 8 0 

3 12 0 

18 0 0 

22 8 0 

3 12 0 


Arekal. 







12 

(Solid border «llk earcc 
with lace border—9 yds. 
long, ♦4“ wide.) 

26 8 0 

28 0 0 

0 

28 8 0 

28 0 0 

7 8 0 


Vommaiandra. 







18 

(Solid border *11k enter 
with lace —8 yd*, long, 
44' wldo.) 

27 12 0 

35 0 0 

k 1 

8 0 0 

28 12 0 

S3 0 0 

7 0 0 


Magtuii. 


mm 

iJHHWkAi 





u 

(S lid bonier tdlk Ktinarus 
(48 Kiuniins)—27 yds. 

long, 32' wldo.) 

38 0 0 

51 0 0 

12 0 0 

38 0 0 

18 0 0 

12 0 0 


Tirumnlai. 







15 

(White extra wnrp figured 
M»Ud border silk aarun— 
bi yds.) 

18 12 0 

20 8 0 

6 0 0 

18 4 0 

10 0 

6 8 0 


Rudur. 







16 

(Solid border Mtk a-ree 
with white extra warp 
figure.) 

17 14 0 

20 12 0 

5 8 0 

17 6 0 

18 12 0 

6 0 0 


DcdbtUapur. 







17 

(Filature ellk saree with 1* 
lacc lairder—9 yds. long, 
46' wide.) 

23 10 0 

32 0 0 

5 0 0 

23 10 0 

20 0 0 

8 0 0 


Chickballapur. 







18 

(Silk saree with extra warp 
and weft figure border*.) 

32 4 u 

40 0 0 

11 0 0 

31 4 0 

37 0 0 

Hi 


Gudt&auda. 







19 

(Dhtrm^Tnram rattern »ilk 
mtpp- 0 yds. leug, 44' 
wide.) 

22 8 0 

30 0 0 

8 0 0 

21 8 0 

.25 0 0 

7 0 0 


A. if.—(1) C. P.—&.«t price. 8. P—8«le price. 
(?) Tb« typical article! of cloth let which 
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QUESTION 25— conUd. 

for typical articles of cloth in important Weaving Centres in the State since 1934 —contd. 



Yi. W —Weaver’* wanes. 

•tatUtica are lurniahed are uuted against each centre, 


8 a 
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(3) Letter from the Director of Industries and Commerce in Mysore, 
Bangalore, No. Cl-412187-38, dated the 22nd July, l'JS8. 

T have the honour to forward herewith four copies of replies of the 
Government Silk Weaving Factory, Mysore, to the questionnaire issued by 
the Indian Tariff Board regarding silk and artificial silk goods manufac¬ 
turers, for favour of information. 


Government Silk Weaving Factory, Mysore. 


He])lies to the questionnaire, for sill.' ami artificial silk goods manufacturers. 

I. This is a Government concern and was established in the year 1931. 

'2. The Factory is meant for manufacturing only pure silk luhrics out of 
Mysore Silk. 

The present capacity of the Weaving Factory is as follows;—(For a 
year of about 300 working days of 9 hours a day.)— 

To manufacture pure silk Georgette, Crepe, Fancy Georgette and Crepe 
Georgette sarees with laced border, interwoven laced fabrics, suiting^ 
shirtings, ties, etc., as per policy of the Factory. 

About 60,000 yards per year. 

Average per day of 9 hours.—About 200 yards. 

3. Tho actual output of pure silk goods only of the Factory since 1933-31 
is deluded hereunder : — 


Year. 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 


Output. 
Yards. 
38,950 
41,670 
45,250 
52.080 
53 360 


4. 


Average percentage of the total output which each fabric 
represents for the years. 


Name of Fabric. 


1. Georgette . 

2. Crepe-de-Chine . 

3. Fancy Georgette and 

Crepe. 

♦. Laoed Georgette and 
Crepe and Sarees. 

0. Interlaced silk fabrics . 

6. Satins 

7. Coatings 

8. Shirtings 

t). Tics .... 

10. Vallies and Dhothics . 

11. Kerchiefs . 

12. Ponge 


--— - 

1 

1033-34. 

1034-35. 

1935-30. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

Per cent. 

' 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

660 

56 0 

42-4 

33 2 

47-2 

240 

18 6 

34'5 

19-4 

246 




1,2 

14 

30 

5'5 

8 0 

13 6 

12-7 



0-9 

A‘2 

IPS 

3-5 

0-7 

4-8 

13 

0-7 

30 

5-6 

19 

1-7 

0-9 

0-5 

5 0 

10 

2 3 

0-5 

Negligible 

Quantity. 

10 

0-3 

0-5 


0 2 

07 

1-8 



7-7 

41 




07 

! 
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5, Thg annual consumption of Pure Mysore Silk only since J933-34 ta 
detailed hereunder: — 


Year. 








Annual 

Consumption. 









lb. 

1933-34 

. 


, 



• 


. 6,555 

1934-35 



. 



• 

. 

. 7,650 

1935-30 



. 



, 

. 

. 7,205 

1930-37 



. 



. 

• 

8,403 

1937-38 


. 

. 



• 


. 9,163 


The Factory is not using any other silk except Mysore Silk. The silk 
that is used in the Factory is indigenous. 

(6) Silk of foreign origin is not used. 

6. (c i) Weight of raw silk required per yard:-- 

Tolas per yard. 


Georgette ......... 6'3 

Crepe-de-Chine ........ 7’0 


( b) The Factory dies not manufacture mixed goods. 

8. For ono pound of finished goods, 154 lbs. of raw silk is required. 

9. As this Factory manufactures only pure silk goods out of Pure 
Mysore Silk, the prices cannot strictly be compared with foreign imported 
fabrics, which are not similar in quality. 

10. Tho machinery is suitable to manufacture silk both out of Indian 
and Imported raw silk. 

11. The raw silk is delivered in the slmpo of hanks, which are soaked 

in a suaking solution so that it may be easier to handle in the subsequent 

operations. 

After soaking, the silk is dried in the shade and is passed on to the 

winding machines where it is wound on to bobbins. Then tho silk is cleaned 

by passing the single yarn through slit in order to remove floss, waste, 
cut ends, knots, etc. Then tho cleaned yarn is passed on to doubling 
machine and tinally twisted and steamed to set the twist. Then the yarn 
is wound on warpers’ bobbins and passed on to tho warping machine. 

A weavers’ beam is mado by the warping machine, then it is drawn 
through beulds and reed and finally mounted on the loom where it is 
woven into a cloth. 

The doth comes next to tho examination table to be examined and 
finally passed on to the dyeing and finishing section. 

In the Dyeing and Finishing Section, the law cloth is degnmincd. washed, 
dried und then it is dyed (if need lie) and finished, examined, weighed and 


packed ready to be sont to the market. 

Total 


Year. 

number of 
employees. 

Wages paid, 



Ks. 

14. 1933-34 . 

92 

12,755 

1934 35 . 

94 

14,036 

1935-30 . 

104 

13,745 

1936-37 . 

105 

14,214 


Facilities ore lining given to train Indian apprentices free. 

15. In all the Indian markets the foreign competition is felt very keenly. 
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17. For the year 1936-37 the figures stood as follows: — 

Head of Account. 


Amount. 

Kb. 


1. Leases 

2. Lauds and Buildings 

3. Plant and machinory 

4. Furniture 
6. Equipment 

6. Tools and plant 

7. Water works 


62,658 

1,31,084 

1,610 

6,200 

815 

8,835 


Total 


2,11,202 


18. Buildings. 

Plant and machinery. 

Tools and Plant, Water Works, etc. . 

Total 

19. (a) The amount written off for depreciation 
hereunder: — 

Year. 

1933-84. 

.. 

1935- 36 . 

1936- 37 . 


Rb. 

70,000 

1,80,000 

26,000 


2,70,000 


since 1933-34 is detailed 

Amount 
written off 

Kb. 

. . 11,920 

. . 11,920 

11,920 
17,591 


(l) ft has not been possible to create any Reserve Fund. 

21. Copies of Balance Sheets attached. IMot printed.] 

22. (a) Interest on working capital— 


1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 


2,437 

3,016 

3,562 

3,778 


(b) Depreciation — 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 


Kb. 

. . 11,920 

, . H.920 

. 11,920 

. 17,691 
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(c) Head Office expenses — 

1933- 34 .... 

1934- 35 .... 

1935- 30 .... 

1936- 37 .... 

(d) Commission paid to agents — 

1933- 34 .... 

1934- 35 .... 

1935- 36 .... 

1936- 37 .... 


R«. 

9.520 

2.520 
2,750 
5,077 


R*. 

3,374 

5,411 

4,652 

3,792 


(4j Letter from the Director of Industries and Commerce in Mysore, 
Bangalore , A'o. Cl-ilS! j37-38, dated the 82nd July, 1988. 

1 have the honour to forward herewith three copies of the replies of 
the Mysore Government to the General Questionnaire issued by the Indian 
Tariff Board. 


Replies to the General Questionnaire issued hy the Indian Tariff Board. 

1. There has been no progress but on the other hand there has been b 
progressive decline in the area under mulberry since protection was granted 
in 1934. The area under mulberry in 1933-34 was 32,869 acres and the 
quantity of silk produced whs 768,600 lbs. Now the area in 1937-38 has 
gone down to 26,500 acres hut the production has risen to aliuul 795,000 
lbs. This result is due to the improvements effected in the industry by the 
Department to prevent losses of crops and to secure the maximum yield 
per unit area. 

The industry was being practised in about 2,500 villages in 1931-32 while 
now it is practised in about 2,000 villages. 

Sericnlturo is not practised as the main industry in the State. Tt is 
practised by small agriculturists as a subsidiary occupation and affords 
profitable and steady employment throughout the year for women and 
children at home and gives occupation to the ruiyats during agricultural 
off-seasons. Cultivation of mulberry and rearing of worms is a combined 
operation. There are no families who are entirely dependent upon mulberry 
cultivation only and silk-worm rearing only. The reeling of silk, the 
marketing of silk, and the woaving of Bilk raav be practised as independent 
occupations and evon in this case the owners of small reeling establishments 
do not take up reeling as the main industry as they are also agriculturists. 

Cultivation! of mulberry, roaring of siik-worins, reeling of silk, marketing 
of silk and weaving of silk give occupation to a large number of fnmilies. 
Tn addition to the people engaged in the industry a large number of 
families find employment in such subsidiary occupation connected with 
Sericulture as pliuking of leaves, digging, weeding, pruning and manufac¬ 
ture of appliances in sericultural villages. It is difficult to make an 
accurate estimate of the number of families directly or indirectly lienefitod 
bv this industry but it may be safely said that in sericultural villages there 
is hardly any family which does not contribute to the industry at on* 
stage or another. 
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There are about 26,500 acre* under mulberry now. A family has on an 
average J to | acre of mulberry. On this basis, about 40,000-45,000 families 
are directly engaged in silk-worm rearing and mulberry cultivation. An 
equal number of families are affected by the industry indirectly, i.e., they 
find occupation in digging of gardens, picking of leaves, etc. There are 
about 2,500 charkaa in the State at present and about 7,500-8,000 families 
are engaged in the reeling industry. Trading in silk, silk waste, pierced 
cocoons, etc., give occupation to about 6,000 families. Weaving and its 
connected operations give occupation to about 13,500 families. The total 
number of families directly and indirect ly benefited can thus bo estimated 
to be about 117,000 families. 

2. A description of the organisation of the industry with reference to 
management, finance and marketing is given on pages 2 to 5 of tho Note 
apponded to tho Memorandum to which reference is invited. 

3. The maximum attainable under the present organisation is 119 lakhs 
of ponnda of raw cocoons and about 10 lakhs of pounds of charka silk 
during 1937-38, tho acreage under mulberry being 26,500. 

Statement showing the estimated actual production and values of cocoons 
and silk: — 


Year. 

Area under 
mulberry 
in acres. 

Quantity of 
cocoons in 

lakhs of lbs. 

Value of ] 
cocoons in 
lakhs of | 
rupees. 

Quantity of 
silk in lakhs 
pounds. 

Value of silk 
in lakhs of 
rupees. 

1983-34 . 

32.870 

1020 

21-25 

7-88 

3100 

1934-35 . 

30.299 

98-0 

22-70 

7-56 

29-71 

1035-36 . 

28.628 

980 

2200 

7 41 

2819 

1936-37 . 

26,132 

910 

24-20 

703 

2812 

1937-38 . 

26.500 

1030 

28-20 

7-95 

37 99 


The estimated maximum production is calculated taking into considera¬ 
tion that tho rainfall was normal, all the crops harvested wero successful 
and market for cocoons and silk fair and steady. Tho variations between 
the estimated maximum production and the actuals are due to scanty and 
untimoly raiim, and docline in the prices for cocoons and silk. 

Tho increased value of raw silk and cocoons in 1936-37 and 1937-38 is 
due to the tomporary increaso in the prices of these articles during a few 
months in those years. (Vide paragraph IX at page 9 of the Memorandum.) 

4. The silk-worm rearers in Mysore, generally rear the Mysore race of 
worms. At the outset, it is necessary to point out that there is a difference 
between tho total silk content and the rcelahlo silk content. The total 
silk content consists of the entire shell of the cocoon after the pupa is 
removed. Out of this shell tho floss on the top and the membrane in 
tho interior, though silk in composition, iB unreolable and constitutes the 
reeling waste of commeroo. The reelsble portion consists of a continuous 
filament varying in length from 300 to 750 yards according to race and 
quality. There are also seasonal variations. The average length of filament 
in Mysore cocoons is about 370 yards. What follows should he read in the 
light of above explanation. Tho silk content of the Mysore cocoons is 
about 123 per cent. Hybrids between Pure Mysore and Chinese and 
Japanese races of wormB supplied by the Department of Sericulture aro 
also being reared by the raiyats. The silk content of cross-breed cocoons 
varies between 13'2 and 14 6 per cent. Puro Japanese and Chinese races 
are reared by the Department of Sericulture in Government Silk Farms for 
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preparing hybrid layings. The following statement gives detailed, informa¬ 
tion regarding tho silk content of the various races roared in the Government 
Farms in Mysore : — 



Total 

Percentage 

Race. 

roaring 

of silk 


period. 

content. 


Days. 


1. Pure Mysore. 

30 

123 

2. Chinese Univoltines 

27 

14-3 

3. Chinese Bivoltines 

27 

131 

4. Japanese Univoltines 

27 

14-6 

5. Japanese Bivoltines 

28 

14-2 

ft. French Univoltines 

27 

13 2 

7. Mysore x Chinese Univoltines F, 

26 

13 2 

8. Mysoro x Chinose Bivoltines F, 

26 

13 7 

9. Mysore x Japanese Univoltines F, 

26 

14 1 

10. Mysoro x Japanese Bivoltines F, 

26 

146 

11. Mysore x French Univoltines F, . 

26 

13-2 


5. Mysore has a distinct race of silk-worms. Theso worms are multivol- 
tine, feed on mulberry leaf and produce greenish cocoons, which yield a 
beautiful lustrous silk of excellent quality. The silk-worm reared in Mysore 
is indigenous to Mysore. Hybrids between Mysore and Pure Japanese or 
Chinese races aro also being reared by the sericulturiste and theso form 
at present about 25 per cent, of the total seed supply. The cocoons produced 
by theso hybrids are used lor reeling only. The Puro Chinese and Japanese 
races used for the preparation of hybrid layiugB arc univoltiues and 
hivoltines. These races are bred pure by the Serioultural Department for 
seod purposes, and small quantities of fresh seed are also imported from 
time to tune for reinforcing and replenishing the Htock. Experiments are 
also being conducted to rear Pure French and Italian silk-worms. The 
Pure Foreign races aro not reared by sericulturists except for soed purposes 
as it is found that tho rearing of foreign races requiros special facilities 
and technique. Besides, tho yield of cocoons from puro foreign races is 
low compared with that of Pure Mysore and of cross-breeds. 


6. The sericulturists do not construct separato rearing houses—the silk¬ 
worms are reared in a portion of the dwelling house. Tho sericulturists, 
of lato, have taken to improvements of rearing houses by having suitable 
vontilation. Tho following appliances arc necessary for rearing silk-worms : — 


(1) Stands. 

(2) Trays. 

(3) Ohandrikes. 

(4) Bamboo baskets. 

(5) Chopping knives and boards. 

(0) Gunny bags or hossian cloth. 

(7) Lantern. 

(8) Rut trap. 

(9) Earthen or iron pots for keeping stands. 


Tho stands are made of jungle wood snpports, with bamboo cross bars, 
each stand holding 10 to 12 trays of silk-worms. The trays and chandrikoa 
are entiroly made of bamhoo. All these appliances are available locally. 
The raiyat generally does not have tho full complement of chandrikoa 
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necessary for hii use. In addition to his own, he hires a few from his 
neighbours paying a rental of one to two annas per day per chandrike, 
the rate depending upon demand. There has been no appreciable change 
in the cost of the above equipment. 

The cost of equipment for rearing two ounces of seed (from leaves of 
about three-fourths of an acre of mulborry) at a timo varies from Ka. 40 
to its. 60 according to localities. 


Stands last between 





Years. 

5 and 8 

Trays last between 

. 



. 

2 and 3 

Chandrikes last between 



. 


3 and 5 

Knives lust between 



. 

. 

1 and 2 

Chopping Hoards between 



. 

. 

1 and 2 


Baskets and gunny bags or other doth need renewal once in sis months. 
The cnarges on appliances for rearing silk-worms Iroin an ounce of seed 
vary from He. 1 to Rs. 1-8 according to locality and other conditions. 
Improvements have been clfected by some sericulturists under the following: — 

(1) Provision of better ventilation. 

(2) Improvement of chandrikes by having the spirals closer and equi¬ 

distant to minimise quantity of floss during bpinning of cocoons. 

More improvements could not bo effected on account of low prices of 
cocoons obtained. 

7. Statement showing the results of rearing silk-worms of different 
races in Government Silk Farms: — 



Bare. 

Total 

roaring 

pfiiod 

(days). 

Number of 

IXXJOOOS. 

per lb. 

Length of 
filament 
iu yards. 

Denier. 

1 . 

Puro Mysore . 

30 

560 

450 

19 

2. 

Chinese Univoltines 

27 

490 

000 

2-2 

3. 

Chinese Bivoltincs 

27 

488 

630 

1-8 

4. 

Japanese Univoltines 

27 

475 

650 

2 '4 

5. 

Japanese Bivoltinos 

28 

603 

625 

2-4 

6. 

French Univoltines 

27 

400 

690 

20 

7. 

Mysore x Chineso Uuivol- 
tines F, 

26 

486 

660 

20 

8. 

Mysore x Chinese Bivol- 
tines F, 

20 

488 

660 

20 

9. 

Mysore x Japaneso Uni¬ 
voltines F, 

26 

483 

620 

P86 

10. 

Mysore x Japanese Bivol- 
tines K, 

28 

481 

750 

20 

11. 

Mysore x French Univol¬ 
tines F, 

26 

384 

690 

2-4 


8. There has been no change in the mothod of rearing. The following 
improvements have, howevor, been effected by an appreciable number of 
sericulturists : — 

(1) Brushing of eggs .—Prior to hatching to ensure uniform hatching, 
by gentle stimulation. 
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(2) Fetding of worms. —The intervale between feeds are so adjusted 

that the worms are not starved unnecessarily. Uniform thin 
and frequent feedings are given to assure fresh leaves at every 
feed and prevent wastage of leaves. In the 1 Chawki ’ stage 
more foeds are given than in the adult stages and the raiyats 
have realised that the greatest attention on their part is 
necessary in the earlier stages of rearing to enaure full growth 
of worms. 

(3) Spacing .—Overcrowding of worms in trays is avoided and the idea 

of economising leavos by overcrowding of worms is gradually 
disappearing. The rearers have realised the advantages of 
giving adequate spacing inasmuch as the growth of worms 
is more satisfactory and better crops are harvested. 

(4) Cleaning. —The use of paddy husk in changing beds of silk-worms 

is found to be very beneficial in every respect as the cleaning 
process is easier and the loss of worms is prevented as the young 
worms do not get mixed up in the litter. The husk absorbs 
moisture and minimises bucterial uetivity. 

(5) Mounting .—The 1 Chandrikes ’ are made with closer spirals to 

prevent wastage of silk and formation of irregular shaped 
cocoons and care is taken to see that urination is prevented by 
properly adjusting the 1 Chandrikes ’ to allow the urine to drop 
down and not on the cocoons. The worms are not overcrowded 
on ' Chandrikes ’ with the result the incidence of double coeoonR 
is minimised. The diseased worms are usually picked out from 
‘ Chandrikes ’ which prevent the staining of good cocoons. 

(C) Harvesting of cocoons on the fourth day after mounting , i.e.., after 
the worms have turned to pupse is being gradually adopted. 

9. The silk-worm generally reared by scriculturists is indigenous to 
Mysore. Hybrids between Mysore and Pure Japanoso or Chinoso races are 
also being reared increasingly hv the sericultnrists. The Pure Chinese and 
Japanese races are rearod by the Sericultural Department and under the 
supervision of the Department by selected seed rearers for seed purposes. 
Small quantities of fresh seed of these races are imported from time to 
time for re-inforcing and replenishing the stock. 

The production of seed is organised separately from the production of 
reeling cocoons. Tho organisation for supply of seed may be classified as 
follows; — 

(1) Seed Campaign. 

(2) Chawki Hearing. 

(3) Government Drainages. 

(4) Aided Grainages. 

(5) Sericultural Co-operative Societies. 

Chawki Bearing. —In some parts of the State thero is a class of silk¬ 
worm rearers which specialises in procuring seed cocoons or disease-free 
layings and rearing young worms till the end of first moult. Tho chawki 
worms are sold to tho sericulturists who rear the worms for porducing 
reeling cocoons. There are obvious advantages in this system as the 
< chawki ’ rearer pays special attention to young worms when groat care 
is necosssry to avoid losses in tho further processes of roaring. Trained 
staff of the Department is in intimate touch with these people and guides 
them in their work. 

For more detailed description of flip organisation for the production of 
seed, kind attention is invited to the “ Note on tho Sericultural Industry 
and its Organisation,” appended to the “ Memorandum.” 
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The cost of production of one ounce of diseaso-frec layings in Govern¬ 
ment Grainages is notod below : — 


Year. 

Cost of production 
per ounoe of disease- 
free layings. 

Salo price of ono 
ounce of Mysore 
layings. 

Sale price of 
cross- breed layings 
ounce. 

1936-37 

(Mysore and Cross¬ 
breed combined.) 

Ks. a. p. 

1 14 0 

Ks. a. p. 

0 112 

Its. a. p. 

1 6 6 

The cost of production of one ounce of disease-freo layings in Aided 
Grainages is noted below; — 

Year. 

Co*t of production 
per ounce of diacaae- 
freo layinga. 

Sale price of one 
ounce of Mysore 
layings. 

Sale price of 
cross-breed layings 
per ounce. 

1930-37 

Ks. a. p. 

1 G 5 

Ks. a. p. 

0 11 2 

Rs. a. p. 

1 6 6 


N.B .—The aided grainages roceivo a subvention of Its. 5 per 1,000 disease- 
free layings from Government or 11-2 annas per ounce. In the aided 
grainages the cost of production does not include charges on personal 
supervision, depreciation on buildings, equipment, etc. If all these are 
included, the cost would be round about the same figuro os in Government 
Grainages. 

10. No legislation has yet boen passed penalising tho use of unexamined 
seed, but tho use of examined seed or diseaso-freo seed is encouraged by 
all possible means. The production of seed cocoons in seed cocoon producing 
areas is controlled as a rosult of tho systematic work amongst the selected 
seed rearers. The number of Government Grainages has been increased as 
also the number of aided grainages. The supply of disease-freo layings from 
all the institutions under tho control of the Sericultural Department has 
been increased from 32 lakhs disease-free layings in 1931-32 to 100 lakhs of 
tlisease-iree layings in I93V-3S. 'Ihe output of seed cocoons by selected seed 
rearers has heeu increased from 250 lakhs in 1931-32 to 900 lakhs in 1937-38. 

The sericulturists in Mysore have been made to realise the advantages 
of using disease-free layings by persuasion, demonstration and experience. 

V draft bill for controlling tho seed supply and penalising the use of 
unexamined seed has been prepared by the Hoard of Sericulturo and the 
Mysore Silk Association has been educating the sericulturists to realise the 
advantages of such a measure. 

11. The Mysore race of worms is multivoltino. The Japanese and 
Chinese races reared in tho farms aro univoltines and bivoltines. Five to 
six crops of multivoltines are rearod in a year. Hy adopting artificial 
hatching methods of eggs, five to six crops of univoltine and bivoltine races 
also are reared in tho Government Silk Farms. 

An ounce of Mysore silk-worm seed gives about 42,000 worms. Per acre 
of rainfed garden per veur, the quantity of seed required varies from 6 to 8 
ounces and per acre of irrigated garden, the quantity varies between 9 
and 11 ounces per year. 
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Th« total Quantity of seed required during 1937-38 amounts to about 
210,000 ounces (about 293 lakhs of disease-free layings) for the State. 

12. The foreign races of worms are not reared by tbo sericulturists in 
Mysore for producing reeling cocoons. These races are bred pure in the 
Government Farms for seed purposes. Experienced sericulturists in tho 
vicinity of Government Farms and Grainages have been selected for rearing 
pure foreign race worms out of cellular seed issuod freo from Government 
Farms so as to increase the availability of foreign race seed cocoons. Tho 
aided grainages which have been permitted to prepare cross-breed layings 
have also selocted a few experienced sericulturists to rear pure foreign 
races for seed purposes. It is found by experience that tbo foreign race 
worms are difficult to rear in this climate, easily susceptible to diseases, do 
not yield as much cocoons per unit as cither tho Puro Mysore or the cross¬ 
breed and the cocoons produced are not also so rich in silk content as tho 
cocoons produced by the same races in their home countries. In fact, the 
selected soed rearer of pure foreign ruccs requires a good deal of persuasion 
to continue to rear tho pure foreign races for seed purposes as lie finds 
that the rearing of either tho Puro Mysore or the hybrids between Mysore 
and the foreign races is easier and more remunerative than the rearing 
of pure foreign racos. 

13. The Mysore seed cocoons required by sericulturists in Mysore aro 
usually obtained from Kunigal and Hidadi areas which are reputed Beed 
centres. Special attention is being paid by the Department of Sericulture 
in Mysore to improve the quality of seed cocoons produced in these arous. 
A description of the work of the Seed Campaign Section and of selected 
seed rearers is given in the Note appended to the Memorandum. The 
Government Central Silk Farm at Kunigal specialises in the production of 
Pure Mysore layings for use in seed producing areas. The systematic work 
in the seed areas has not only made possible the improvement of Mysore 
race by selection but has also minimised the incidence of pebrine, thus 
proventing the loss of crops due to pebrine in consuming centres even 
where peoplo have to use seed cocoons. 

The incidence of pebrine in the foreign races reared for seed purposes 
has also been minimised by conducting cellular roarings in Government 
Farm*. 

Tho seed cocoons purchased from the selected scod rearers are further 
sorted in all the grainages, where the pasteur method of cellular seed 
production is followed. The rules to lie followed in the Government arid 
Aided Grainages aro given in the “ Hand Book of Sericulture," by Messrs. 
M. Yonemura and N. Rama Ran, copies of which have been suppliod to 
the Board. 

It is to bo noted that the Government and Aided Grainages supply to 
the sericulturists disease-free layings and not seed cocoons and the sericul- 
turists are anxious to use disease-ireo layings only. 

As a result of the systematic work done during the last few years, the 
incidence of pebrine in the Mysore Raco has been minimised and losses due 
to pebrine are raro. Pure foreign races suffer more frequently from pebrine 
and whenever pebrine is noticed, tho worms are destroyed and the roaring 
houses and the appliances aro disinfected with formalino to prevent spread 
of the disease. 

14. The wastage in silk-worm rearing from disease is very much minimised 
as the incidence of pebrine is raro and as tho losses due to other diseases, 
such as flocherie and grasserie are not very frequent duo to better methods 
of rearing. The present wastage in silk-worm rearing may be taken to be 
about 25 per cent.; this wastage is due to minor causes, such os loss of 
worms in cleaning beds, loss of worms due to enemies, such as rats, lizards, 
cockroaches and due to occasional minor diseases, such as grasserio and 
flachcrie. 
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The improvement* in rearing methods havo been indicated in answer to 
Question No. 6. 

15. The silk-worms in Mysore aro fed on mulberry leaves. Tho rearer 
grows his mulberry on his own lands and except when for any reasons he 
is not able to utilise the mulberry' leaves for himself, it is not grown for 
sale. Occasionally, surplus leaves or surplus worms are sold to neighbours 
who requiro them. 

The initial and recurring expenditure per acre of mulberry garden is 
given below i — 


Initial Kxpenditure per acre of mulberry garden. 


Details. 

Rainfed 
Gard ns. 

Tank 

Irrigated 

Gardens. 

Deep well 
irrigated 
Gardens. 

Shallow woll 
irrigated 
Gardena. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1. Ploughing, digging, level¬ 
ling, etc. 

Ill 3 0 

37 8 0 

62 8 0 

35 0 0 

2. Manure and manuring 

12 10 0 
(10 cart-loads 
at Re. 1 
each. Farm¬ 
yard.) 

28 12 0 
,(25 cart-loads 
of Farm¬ 
yard.) 

28 10 0 
(25 cart-loads 
of Farm¬ 
yard.) 

14 0 0 
(Manure 20 
cart-loadB 
at 8 as. per 
cart.) 

3. Preparing rows 

0 8 0 
(Plough) 


•• 


4. Coat of outtinge 

to 0 0 

22 0 0 

22 0 0 

7 0 0 

5. Planting charges 

5 15 0 

8 12 0 

1 

10 4 0 
(including 
the initial 
watering.) 

10 0 0 

8. Watoring 

25 0 0 

6 0 0 

1 

24 0 0 

25 0 0 

7. Weeding, oto. • . . 

5 0 0 

1 14 0 

•• 

3 0 0 

8. Miscellaneous . 

•• 

•• 

COO 

4 0 0 

Total 

78 4 0 

104 14 0 

148 0 0 

98 0 0 


N.B .~Shallow well and tank irrigated gardens are planted usually in 
Docember-Junuary, and Tainted gardens are planted in May-June "and 
Septewber-October. 
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Recurring expenditure to maintain an acre of Mulberry Garden. 


Details. 

Rainfed 

Gardens. 

Tank 

irrigated 

Gardens. 

Deep well 
irrigated 
Gardens. 

Shallow well 
irrigated 
Gardens. 


Rs. a. p. i 

Re. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1. Land Revenue . 

18 0 

6 0 0 

4 0 0 

8 0 0 

2. Ploughing or digging, bar- 

SO 0 0 

24 0 0 

19 0 0 

18 12 0 

rowing and hooing. 





3. Manure and manuring 

18 12 0 

61 8 0 

36 12 0 

47 8 0 


(15 cart-loads 

(40 cart-loadB 

(20 eart-loads 

(40 carts 


of Farm- 

Farmvard 

Farmyard 

Farmyard 


yard man- 

manure at 

at Rs. 1-8-0 

at 12 


urc at Re. 

Re. 1 each 

each). 

annas 


1-4-0 per 

and silt 


each and 


cart.) 

Ra. 10) 


silt 50 





cart-loads 





Rs. 10.) 

4. Pruning .... 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

7 8 0 

4 11 0 

8. Weeding .... 

1 8 0 

0 

1 14 0 

•• 

8. Planting failed pits and 

2 

• . 

6 0 0 

6 0 0 

misccflaneou». 





7. Irrigation 


2 0 0 

76 0 0 

39 6 0 

Total 

66 12 0 

98 8 0 

149 2 0 

123 6 0 

Yield of leaf in lba. 

4,000 

8,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Cost of one lb. of leaf 

2‘7 pies 

2'36 pies 

2-86 pies 

2*36 pics 


Mulberry is a deep rooted plant and yields loaf varying from 10 to 15 
years according aa tho garden is rainfed or irrigated. The number of 
bushes in dry lands varies between 4,000 and 6,000 per acre. On tank fed 
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gardens and well irrigated gardens, the number ranges from 8,000 to 10,000 
per acre. In the Kolar System (deep well) of plantation, the number may 
vary between 00,000 and 80,000. 

The quantity of leaves required to feed the worms from an ounce of 
Mysore seed is 800 lbs. costing Ks. 11-4 and the yield of cocoons is 50 lbs. 

16. (a) The following experiments have been conducted to reduce the cost 
of production of mulberry leaf: — 

(1) liaising of seedling plantations. 

(2) Formation of Mullierry Topes. 

(3) Improvement of local mulberry by selection. 

(4) Improvement of local mulberry by grafting. 

(5) Introduction of foreign variotios. 

(6) Manorial Experiment*. 

It is found that seedling plantations yield 15 per cent, more loaf than 
cutting plantations, that the use of artificial fertilisers in rotation with 
farmyard manure increases the yield of leaf per acre, and that by raising 
mulberry topes, the cost of production of lest can he reduced. Steps have 
been taken to induce tho sericultnrists to adopt these methods. 

(6) Generally in a year four to five crops of leaves are harvested from 
rainfccl gardens and six to seven crops from irrigated gardens. 

Each system of cultivation has got its own advantages and disadvantages. 
The question of preferring one system to the other does not arise as tho 
two systems have got to be complementary to eaeli other. Bush system of 
cultivation is necessary for feeding worms in the early stages. Bush mulberry 
cannot he entirely dispensed with a* the leaves suited to the worms in tho 
early stages cannot bo easily obtained irom tree mulberry. Tree mulberry 
leaf would come in bandy when the worms are in advanced stages and ear 
larger quantity of leaf. Bush mulberry leaf can be harvested by wom- u 
and children while in the ease of tree mulberry higher paid male labour 
has to be engaged. The yield of leaf per acre of bush mulberry during the 
first few years is more than the yield of leaf from an acre of tree mulberry. 
Bush mulberry begins to yield leaf in about five to six months after planting 
whilo in the case of tree mulberry it will take at least five yoars to get 
an appreciable yield of leaf. 

Details rr the initial cost, of raising one acre of bush mullierry garden 
and the annual recurring cost have been given in answer to Question No. 15. 

Tho initial and recurring costs for one acre of tree mulberry and yield 
are given below : — 


Initial cost of one urn’ of tree mulberry. 









Bs. 

A. 

1. 

Preparing 225 

Pit- 

,T x 3' 

x.T 

at 2 annas per pit . 

23 

o 

2, 

Manure, 7| 

carts 

at Rs. 

1-8 

per cart 

11 

4 

3. 

Red earth, 

50 

carts at 

As. 

4 per cart 

12 

8 

4. 

Sand, 50 carts 

at 

As, 4 

per 

cart 

12 

8 

6. 

Watering 

. 


. 


. 

3 

12 


Total 


68 2 
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Maintenance costs nf nne cicic nf Mulberry Tope from the first year of 
planting to the seventh year. 


Year. 


Description. 

First year. 

Second 

year. 

Third 

year. 

Fourth 

year. 

Fifth 

year. 

Sixth 

year. 

Seventh 

year. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

1. Three diggings 
and remov¬ 
ing woods, 
around the 
trees. 

0 10 0 

5 10 0 

5 10 0 

5 10 0 

6 10 0 

« 12 0 

6 12 0 

2. Manure 


7 8 0 

Gilll 



10 0 0 


3. Watering 

18 12 0 

18 12 0 

IS 12 0 

•• 

• • 

• • 


4. Pruning 

•• 


•• 





Total 

31 14 0 

31 14 0 

31 14 0 

20 10 0 

21 2 0 

22 12 0 


Deduct net reali¬ 
sations from 
the catch crop. 

8 4 0 

8 4 0 

8 4 0 

6 0 0 

3 0 0 

5 0 0 


Not expenditure. 

23 10 0 

BW2B 

23 10 0 

14 10 0 



18 12 0 



11)8. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Yiold of leaf each 
year. 

No return 
of mid- 
hurry 
leaf dur¬ 
ing the 
first year 
of plant- 
iug. 

400 

sgp- EftliS 
800 

1,500 

2,000 

2,500 

3,000 










pies. 

. 

plOH. 

pics. 

pies. 

pics. 

pios. 

Cost of Jnaf per 
lb. 


n-3 

r>-(>7 

1S7 

15 

1-36 

1-2 


hour to iivo crops of leaves can he harvested in a year. 

The trees will last for about 25 to 30 years. 

A note on the comparative merits of bush and tree mulberry will ba 
separately submitted to ho treated as an appendix to these answers. 

17. (i) 'the rearer of silk-worms is also the cultivator of mulberry leaves. 
There is no person who cultivates mulberry leaves for the purposes of 
selling leaves only, us there is no separate and assured market for mulberry 
leaves; a- such, the cost of cul'ivat.mu n| mulberry leaf is the cost of leaves 
to the rearer of worms, as i he cocoons produced in rearing: worms by utilising 
the leaves of his own garden, are the marketable commodity. 

(iit Since mullierry leaf is not a marketable commodity and since the 
cocoons produced h.v utilising the mulberry leaves ean bo sold, tho profits 
from mulberry cultivation and silk-worm rearing cannot bo compared with 
those of any other crops. 
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Information regarding tho extent of mulberry cultivated by individual 
families collected for the year 1937-38 by the Department is given below: — 


Area. 

No. of 
scrim 1- 
turista 
from 
whom 
informa¬ 
tion was 
collected. 

Under 

J acre. 

Above 
i acre and 
under 

1 acre. 

Abovo 

1 acre 
and under 

2 aerea. 

Above 

2 acres. 

1. Channapatna (Dry and 
Irrigated). 

5,314 

2,688 

1,762 

711 

153 

2. Kunigal (Dry and Irri 
gated). 

1,250 

1,113 

92 

13 


3. Kolar (Irrigated) . 

2,524 

G45 

822 

707 

350 

4. Mugur (Dry area) 

5,000 

50 

200 


1,690 


Investigations made in certain specified dry areas have also revealed tho 
fact that tho average individual holding of a sorieulturist does not exceed 
six acres and that ho grows mulberry over only 25 to 30 per cent, of his 
holding. 

From tho above it will bo seen that the sorieulturist will not stand to 
gain much by changing over to alternative crops, even if that is possible. 

The sorieulturist generally continues to raise mulhorrv and rear silk¬ 
worms on account of the fact that he can get lour or five crops during the 
year instead of waiting till the close of the year for his harvest and that 
by this means ho will get more frequent returns than the ordinary 
agriculturist. 

18. The previous Tariff Board found that, the fall in tho price of cocoons 
and raw silk had been exceeded by that of the food crops other than rice. 
The following statement shows the index numbers of wholesale prices at 
Bangalore of selected articles from 1933 to 1938. (1914 pricoz-100.): — 


Year. 

Rice 150 

Rtigi 188 

.Tavftri 

140. 

Groundnut 

181. 

Itaw silk 
117. 

1933 .... 

76 

73 

76 

80 

63 

1934 .... 

74 

88 

87 

S3 

48 

1935 .... 

85 

135 

105 

124 

62 

1936 .... 

84 

115 

89 

100 

49 

1937 .... 

83 

93 

79 

115 

03 

January 1938 . 

84 

100 

80 

92 

60 

March 1938 

84 

96 

82 

87 

66 

Percentage of fall 1926- 
1938. 

41 per 
ernt. 

40 per 
cent. 

41‘4 per 
cent. 

61 0 per 
cent. 

62’1 per 
cent. 


'J A 
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From the statement it is seen that the percentage of fall since 1026 in 
the case of raw silk has been much more than in the case of some of the 
food crops including rice. 

19. Special measures taken to improve and encourage, the Industry .—The 
following special measures have been taken during these few years to reduoA 
the cost of mulberry leaves: — 

(1) The results of the experiments conducted in the Government Silk 
Farms are being communicated to the soriculturist-s and the 
departmental stall' hove been rendering the necessary assistance 
to them. 

f2) A number of sorienlturists have been induced to use groundnut 
oil cake and ammonium .sulphate for their mulberry gardens so 
as to increase the output of leaves. The Government Farms in 
the serieultural centres stock the manures required and sell 
the same to the .sericultnrists at cost price. It has been found 
that the use of tbi- above manures in rotation with the farmyard 
manure increases the output of leaves per aero without increas¬ 
ing the cost, 

(3) Seedlings are raised in all Government Mulberry Gardens to supply 

euttings from these to the sericultnrists as it is found that the 
yield of leuves from “ soedling plantations ” is about 1.5 per 
cent, more than that, from “ cutting plantations.” A few 
sericultnrists have raised bush plantations from “ seedling 
cuttings ” and more people arc coming forward to use such 
cuttings only. 

(4) Saplings fit to 1 k> raised as trees are being supplied on a largo 

scale to the sericulturists from the Government Silk Farms, 
free of cost., and demonstration mulberry topes have been raised 
with tins eo operation of the Village Panchayats in a number 
of villages. Some of the sericulturists who have raised mulberry 
topes have realised the advantages nnd many others are coming 
forward to raise mulberry trees. The Government of Mysore 
have sanctioned tile payment of a bonus to sericulturists who 
raise mulberry topes. Tu addition to the nursery for saplings in 
Government Farms, private sericulturists have also been induced 
to raise their own saplings' for raising topes. 

It has been found that mulberry lopes raised from seedlings give better 
quality and quantity of leaves and last longer. Larger quantities of seedlings 
nre being raised in Government Gardens for supply to sericulturists. Out 
of the 32 acres of mulberry topes planted between 1926 nnd 1932, only about 
10 acres survive as the sericulturists neglected the topps during the depression 
period. Since 1933, about 20,000 saplings and seedlings have been planted 
ns topes, but these topes are receiving better attention since 1936 when the 
prices of cocoons showed a tendency to rise. At present, there are about 
22,000 trees covering ati area of I 10 acres, of which. 13.500 have been 
planted as topes nnd the rest are in the back yards of the houses of 
sericulturists. In addition to the supply of Rnplings and seedlings from 
tin- Government Farms, the sericulturists have been induced to raise aliout 
4,iHK> frees. 

There has heen no appreciable reduction in the cost of production of 
mulberry leaves, as in the very nature of things, measures to reduce costs 
take a very long time to become effective. 

About 45.000 saplings nnd seedlings have heen supplied free, from 1920 
at a to'al cost of 11s. 27,000. 

20. The action taken hv th- State to improve and develop the industry 
since the last report of the Tariff Hoard on the lines recommended by them 
are stated in the Memorandum and the detailed note appended thereto. 
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21. As already indicated in answers to question No. 12, univoltinea and 
bivoltines are not reared by sericulturists in Mysore for producing reeling 
cocoons. Experienced sericulturists in the vicinity of Government Earn s 
and Grainages have been selected lor rearing pure foreign race worms out 
of cellular seed issued free from Government Farms for increasing the 
availability of foreign race seed cocoons for preparing cross-breods. 


The following statement 
diseuse-free seed and per 

gives the average yield of 
acre of bush mulberry : — 

cocoons per ounce 


Per acre of bush 
mullierry. 

Per ounce of 
seed. 

Univoltinea — 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Japanese 


37-0 

Chinese 

. 

30 0 

Bivoltines— 



Japanese 


39-0 

Chinese 

. 

29-0 

Multivoltines— 



Mysore 

350 

60 0 

Cross-breeds 

450 

70-0 


Since tbe last Tariff Board Report the total supply of disease-free layings 
has been increased to 100 lakhs in 1937-38, of which about 70 lakhs are 
erosa-breed layings. Apart from this, tho loss of crops due to pebrine and 
other diseases, has been minimised hy systematic work in seed areas and by 
adopting improved methods of rearing. These measures have rosulted in 
increasing the output of cocoons per acre of mullierry garden, from 260 
lbs. to 360 lbs. in tho case of Mysore race. 

22. Experiments have already been and are being conducted to produce 
hybrids between Mysore race and tho pure Chinese, Japanese and French 
races. It has been found that the first generation of hybrids between Mysore 
and pure Japanese and Chinese races yield cocoons in a shorter period than 
the pure Mysore race, that the worms are more robust than the pure 
Foreign races and the cocoons produced contain more silk than the indigenous 
race and the foreign races reared locally from imported seed. The ucricul- 
culturists in Mysore have realised the advantages of rearing the first 
generation of hybrids and the cocoons produced are used for reeling only. 
The supply of cross-breed layings has boon increased from about 6 lakhs 
in 1931-32 to about 70 lakhs in 1937-38. 

23. Sericulturists cannot and have not maintained accounts from year to 
year. Approximate figures for rearing one ounco of seed as ascertainod from 
enquiries made, are given below : — 






IU. A. 

p. 

1. Cost of seed 

. 

. 

. 

0 11 

2 

2. Cost of extra labour 

• 

. 

. 

2 0 

0 

3. Cost of loavee . 

. 

. 

• 

11 4 

0 

4. Cost of appliances . 

. 


. 

1 0 

0 

5. Other expenses 

* 

* 

* 

0 6 0 




Tot a] 

15 5 

2 
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The above data pertain to rainfed mulberry gardens as that forms the 
bulk "(si ttie area hnder mulberry in the State. Generally, the members of 
the family 1 attend to picking of leaves till the worms pass the fourth moult 
as the quantity of leaf required up to that stage is srnal]. The members 
df the faintly' attend to the rearing of worms in all the ages in adjitioq 
to their household duties. 

The approximate figures for roaring Mysore worms from the leaves from 
one acre of rainfed garden are given below : — 






lla. 

A. 

p. 

1. 

Cost of seed 



5 

3 

9 

2. 

Cost of extra labour 



16 

0 

0 

3. 

Cost of leaves . 



84 

C 

0 

4. 

Cost of appliances 



7 

8 

0 

5. 

Otlior expenses 



2 

13 

0 




Total 

114 

14 

9 


Tho yield of leaf from one acre of rainfed garden is about the 

quantity of seed reared is Ti ounces, tho yield of cocoons is 375 lbs. 
assuming that all the crops raised are successful, and the cost of producing 
cocoons is As, 4-11 per pound. 

The majority of the sericulturists in Mysore rear Mysore worms only 
as tho supply of cross-breed layings during 1937-3ft amounted to about 25 
per cent,, of the requirement. The possibility of reducing the cyst of 
production of cocoons by rearing cross breeds is indicated at page 5 of the, 
Memorandum. 


24. 

Hate of reeling cocoons per pound in Channapatna area: — 

Y ear. 

Mysore Race. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 



Ks. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

1933 

. 

0 5 0 
(January). 

0 3 0 
(December). 

1934 

• 

0 4 3 

(October and November). 

0 3 0 

(Jany., Feb., March and 
August). 

1935 

. 

0 10 

(July.) 

0 3 2. 
January). 

1930 

. 

0 14 

(December). 

0 3 0 

1937 

. 

0 5 8 

(February and March). 

0 3 6 
(June). 

1938 

. 

0 4 4 

(January to April), 

0 3 10 
(May). 
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For details please sec Annexure D to the Memorandum. 

25. The rearer sells his cocoons io a reeler or dealer in cocoons. He 
has to sell the cocoons at once irrespective of the stato of the market, us 
under tho present conditions he cannot afford to wait till prices suit him. 
He cannot also keep the cocoons for any length of time as motlm will 
emerge and the cocdons become unfit for reeling purposes. 

Tho average prices obtained by the rearer per pound of Mysore cocoons 
froth 1933 to JUne 1938 arc given below: — 




As. r. 


1933 3 9-30 

103 ).3 4 ilo 

1935 3 8-50 

1980 3 4 00 

1937 4 0-00 

1938 4 TOO 


As a rule, the brooder of worms docs noL reel the cocoons himself. But 
on rare occasions some sericultnrisls, alien they do nob find ready market for 
thelh cocoons engago professional reclers and got the cocoons reeled. 

Tho yield of silk depends upon tho quality of silk produced, tho average 
production of raw' silk and waste from 100 lbs. of raw cocoons in country 
charkas is about 7J lbs. and 3£ lbs., respectively. 

20. During the year 1937-38, out of about 795.1>K> lbs. of raw silk produced 
in tho State about 10,000 lbs. only were reeled by power-driven machinery 
and the rest in country charkas. 

27. Tho quantity of raw silk and silk waste produced and their rcspectivo 
prices obtained ure given below: — 



Production of 

raw silk. 

Production of silk wasto. 

V ear. 

Quantify. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


lbs. 

Rs 

lbs. 

Ks. 

1983-84 

788,800 

81,50,200 

394,400 

13,130 

1934-33 

755,700 

30,22,800 

377,800 

23,250 

1935-Ati 

741,If 00 

23,00,900 

370,800 

52,fc& 

1986-87 

703,600 

28,14,400 

351,300. 

65,670 

1937-38 

795,000 

... 

397,500 

... 


(Approiiotate) 


(Approximate) 



Bilk reeled in the Government Silk Filature, Mysore: — 


(Mostly 13/15 denier silk). 

Raw cocoons required 

Year. to produce one 

pound of silk. 

Us. 


1932- 33 20-5 

1933- 34 18-3 

1034-35 . 181 

1935- 30 .1C7 

1936- 37 10-9 

17J7-38.159 
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The cocoons mod in the Government Silk Filature, Mysore, from 1934-35 
are mostly hybrid cocoons. 

The quantity of Mysore raw cocoons required to produce one pound of 
raw silk in the country rliarka varies between 13 to 15 pounds depending 
upon tho quality of raw silk produced. 

28. Tho initial cost of equipping a country chnrka used for hand reeling 
is from Us. 10 to Us. 15, apart from the cost of the building. The out-turn 
per churka per day is from li lbs. to 2 lbs., depending upon the quality of 
raw silk produced. The average yield may be taken at li lbe. a day per 
charka. Each eharka may last for about five years with occasional repairs. 

29. The total works expenditure and the cost of producing one pound of 
charka silk of different grades using Mysore cocoons during 1937 ia noted 
bolow : — 



1 Cost of cocoons 


r Quality. 
IS lbs. at 


II Quality. Ill Quality. 
2<1 lbs. at 25 lbs. at 


I Qua- II Qua- III Qua¬ 
lity. lity. lity. 


Ra. a. p. 


6 5 6 


0 4 9 per lb. 0 4 9 per lb. 0 4 9 per lb. 
2 Cost of labour— 


Roclor— 

0 8 0 
Turner— 

0 4 0 


3 Coat of fuel 


0 8 0 
0 4 0 


0 5 O'] 
0 2 Oj 


0 12 0 


Cost of water including wages for waterman 


.060 

.020 


Selling expenses (commission to raw silk merchants) 0 2 3 
6 I Transport of cocoons and brokerage . . .030 


Contingoncios 
8 1 Supervision and management 


9 Total cost for silk— 


I Quality. 

1 lb. 8 Tol. 


Jl Quality. 
2 lbe. 


Ill Quality. 
2 lbs. 3 Tol. 


10 Deduct coat of Waste— 

•8 lb. 1 lb. 


11 Works cost of 1 lb. of silk 


0 3 0 
0 1 6 
0 1 3 


7 1 6 


0 4 0 


12 I Rendita 
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The total expenditure on reeling in the Government Filature is gives 
below ; — 


works expenditure. 


Rs. x. p. 

1932- 38 68,165 1 1 

1933- 34 47,835 13 9 

1934- 35 47,917 3 7 

1935- 36 54,439 2 2 

1936- 37 61,857 6 1 


The above figures include depreciation charges, but not interest on 
capital. 

The cost of producing one pound of raw silk in the Government Silk 
Filature is as follows : — 


Heads. 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37. 


R». a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

(i) Cost of cocoons . . 8 12 2 5 6 6 10 9 5 0 3 9 6 7 8 3 6 3 8- 

(ii) Cost of labour . . 1 0 4 7 1 2 4-8 0 14 3 1 0 14 7 9 0 13 6-5 

(iii) Cost of power, light, 0 12 0'3 0 12 6-6 0 S 118 0 7 10 4 0 7 57 

and fuel. 

(iv) Cost of water and soap 0 1 4 1 0 1 4-6 0 1 2-6 0 1 1 4 00 10 8 

(v) Cost of supervision aud 

management— 

(a) . . . 0 11 2 1 0 10 0-6 0 6 2 5 0 5 9-6 0 3 7-« 

(b) . . . 0 14 6 0 14 7- 0 14 9- 0 14 11- 0 1411- 


(Figures given under (b) relate to the pay of the Assistant Superintendent of Seri- 
enlture, Mechanic and Reeling Demonstrator, borne on the establishment of the Depart¬ 
ment of Sericulture, but working in Filature.) 


(vi) Cost of repairs and 

0 

0 10-4 

0 

0 

2-4 

0 

0 

6-1 

0 

2 

1-2 

0 

0 

89 

maintenance. 
















(vfi) Selling expenses 

0 

0 

1-6 

0 

0 

2-2 

0 

0 

0-4 





.. 


(viii) Other expenses . 

0 

3 

9-2 

0 

4 

0-6 

0 

2 

6-2 

0 

o 

4-3 

0 

2 

6-3 

Depreciation charges . 

0 

3 

2 9 

0 

4 

2-2 

0 

3 

6-5 

0 

2 

7-4 

0 

4 

6-7 

Total excluding fb)—(v). 

9 

13 

2' 

8 

9 

9- 

7 

5 

7" 

7 

12 

2- 

7 

4 

11- 

Deduct —cost of waste 

0 

6 

1- 

0 

7 

0- 

0 

5 

3- 

0 

5. 

6- 

0 

7 

6- 

Net cost of silk 

9 

7 

1- 

8 

2 

9- 

7 

0 

4- 

7 

6 

8- ' 

6 

13 

5 

Net cost including (v)—(b) , 

10 

6 

6- 

9 

I 

4- 

7 

15 

1- 

8 

5 

7- 

7 

12 

4 
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30. Tli© Indian Filatures are not at a serious disadvantage in respect of 
the above items of eapondituro. 

31. There is no filature of 200 basins in Mysore. As such, no opinion 
ran be expressed on the findings of the last Tariff Board. The Mysore 
Silk Filatures Co., Ltd., lias arranged to sturt a number of filatures with 
200 basins each and this probahly indicates that a filature of 200 basins 
is considered to be an economical unit suited to the conditions in Mysore. 

32. The maximum capacity of the Mysore Government Filature and the 
actual output of silk and silk waste are given below : — 


Year. 

Number of 
basins. 

Maximum capacity. 

Actual out-put. 

Silk. 

Waste. 

Bilk. 

Waste. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1932 33 .... 

18+10(a) 

9.750- 

6,370- 

5,921- 

4,913- 

1933-34 .... 

34 

12,750- 

8,320- 

5,566- 

3,871- 

193435 .... 

34 

12,750- 

8.320- 

0,520- 

4,002 

1935-10 .... 

1 

34 

12,760- 

8,320- 

7,014- 

4,055- 

1938-37 .... 

34 

12,750- 

8,320- 

8,463- 

4,024- 

1937-33 (10 months) 

34 

12,750- 

8,320- 

7,937 • 

4,704- 




(a) 16 basins were added in December, 1032. 


In working out the maximum estimated output of silk and waste, it has 
been assumed that only 28/30 denier is reeled. But actually in the Mysore 
Government Filature both 13/15 and 28/30 deniers are reeled and occasionally 
intermediate sizes are also reeled. 


33. No accurate statistics are available but an approximate estimate is 
given below: — 



1931-32. 

1937-38. 

1. Mulberry cultivation and silk worm reuring 

60,000 families 

45,000 families. 

2. Number of families indiroetty benefited, 
such as those employed in cultural opera¬ 
tions, supply of appliances, etc., and mis¬ 
cellaneous work, such as, trading of silk, 
silk waste, pierced cocoons, transport, otc. 

60,000 

do. 

51,000 

do. 

3. Reeling.- 

11,000 

do. 

8,000 

do. 

4. Weaving and connected oporations . 

20,000 

do. 

13,000 

do. 

Total 

1,51,000 

do. 

1,17,000 

do. 
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34. The total strength of the labour in Mysore Government Filature is 
112. About 95 per coat, is skilled labour. There is adequate supply of 
labour. It takes about 31 to 4 months for the untrained labour to acquire 
tho minimum skill. 

3n. 1 (a) Rates of wages paid to reelerB working with country charkas 
varigs from As. 6 to As. 8 a day. 

(p) Wages paid to reelers in a filature varies from As. 7 to As. 9 a day. 

2. The Indian sericultural labour compares favourably with the Chinese 
labour and with the necessary training they would be quite efficient. 

3. In Mysore the Department of Sericulture has made provision to train 
sons of rearers, reelers, and other skilled labourers in departmental institu¬ 
tions. Keeling and grainago demonstrations are held for tho benefit ot 
reelers and raivats at the very doors of tho serieulturists. Tho staff of 
the Sericultural Department impart instructions in rearing hy going from 
housp to house in rearing centres. Scholarships are awarded hy Government 
as well as by local bodies to cnahle sons of serieulturists to obtain training 
in Government Farms. Vocational instruction is imparted in sericulture in 
some of tho selected Middle Schools in sericultural areas. 

3fi. The block value of the Mysore Government Filature as at the end 
of 1930-37 i* notod below: — 


(<i) Leases and concessions 


Ml. 

(6) Lands 

, 

Government lands. 


Rs. 

( r.) Buildings ..... 

. 

18,673 

(d) Plant and machinery 

'a) Other assets (furniture, spare 

parts, 

19,181 

Stilling- chamber, etc.) . 

• 

3,217 

Tho ahovje figures have been taken from the balance sheets for 1930-3?, 



Rs. 

3^. 1. Buildings. 

. 

18,675 

2. iflant and machinery 

• 

17,600 

3. Other costa. 

. 

2,500 

38. The rate at which buildings and plant 

and machinery have been 

deprijciated is noted below: —- 




Depreciation Reserve. 

„ r, Plant and 

Year. Buildings. Machinery . 

Buildings. 

Plant and 
Machinery. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1033-34 2 5 

374 

800 

1934-35 2 5 

374 

800 

1935-36 2 5 

374 

800 

1036*37 6 7* 

934 

1,432 

No reservo fund has been croated. 




39, The Government Filature has a working capital of lls. 50,000 advanced 
by Government. The rate of interest is calculated at 5J per cent. 

40, Silk throwing is usually curried on as a separato business, but som# 
factories combine both silk throwing and silk weaving. The throwing 
factories are located mostly in Bangalore City. Tbero are thirteen such 
factories in the State. 
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■No allowance is made in the above figures lor process losses. 
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42. The possibilities of improving the quality of silk produced in chafkaa 
and of removing the defects and blemishes are limited. There has, however, 
been some improvement as will be ovidout from the fact that in Mysore 
the proportion of silk of the first class produced has increased from. 20 per 
cent, five years ago to 40 per cont. now. 

it e-reeling, as a process, goes with tlirowing, but in Japan the Filature 
silk is re-reeled for removing gum, and to obtain a standard sized hank 
from the small reel on which raw silk iB directly reeled. This kind of 
re-reel mg is neither necessary nor is it. dune in countries where the climatic 
conditions permit of the silk boing directly reeled on to standardised reels. 
All tho silk producod in India is re-reeled before it is twisted and such 
re-reeling is dono in the case of imported silk also. 

The following extracts from the Japanese Silk Year Book (1935-36) 
explain ro-reoling as it is understood in that country: — 

“ Direct Heeling and lie-reeling. —For some time since the introduction 
of foreign reoling machines, the direct reeling system was in vogue, 
which, however, was later replaced by the ro-recling system in many 
mills, becauso although direct reeling is more economical, the slow 
drying of the reeled silk in the moist climate of Japan necessitated the 
re-reeling of it from the small reels. Direct reeling is now obsolete.” 

“ Finishing of Haw Silk. —Finishing of raw silk consists of re-reeling, 
traversing, and skeining ” 

“ lie-reding. —Tho reding system in general use necessitates the 
re-reeling of the silk wound on the .small reel to give it u fixed length,— 
an operation called Agekayeshi, or re-reeling. Improvements in the 

method have boon made to render the raw silk suitable for use by the 
throwster, while at the same time, tho re-reeling mills have been greatly 
improved, all of which have materially improved the finishing of raw 
silk, as shown in tho results of winding tests at the National Silk 
Conditioning Houses.” 

43. Tho cost of re-rceling or winding of Mysore churka silk is from 
As. 4 to As. 6 per pound apart from the wastage. 

Tho loss in re-reeling is one tola in the case of Filature. silk and 1J tolas 
in tho case of eharka silk per pound. 

44. Re-reeled chnrka silk is not put on the market, as ro-ree!ing is a 

process combined with twisting and ail tho Indian silk is re-reeled and 

twisted before putting oil the loom. 

45. In India, raw silk is used for the manufacture of siik fabrics, gold 
threud, nakki, and brocade. 

40. (I) It is very difficult to estimate the total demand in India at 
present for the eharka siik producod in Mysore. Twelve years ago Mysore 
produced about 12 lakhs of pounds of raw silk and there was good demand 
for the samo in India. Charka silk was boing used both for warp and weft 

in hand looms. Later on, imported silks competed severely with the 

indigenous raw silk. With the advent of cheap Japanese Filature raw silk, 
even the handloom weavers in India have iiecome accustomed to the use of 
better reeled silk for warp. In spite of this, there is a demand for charka 
silk by handloom weavers as charka silk is more durable and is used mostly 
for filling in, c.g.. for weft, and as it possesses better lustre and has a 
hotter feel and tenacity. There is no doubt, that there would be a big 
demand for Mysore raw silk in India if it is reeled in filatures and put 
on the market at cheaper prices. 

(2) Tln> total production of raw silk in Mysore during 1937-38 is estimated 
to be 795,000 lbs. 

47. Information regarding the total quantity of raw silk and wAste 
produced in Mysore during the last twelve years and the quantity sold for 
use in other parts of India is furnished in Annexure No. 1 of the Note 
appended to the Memorandum. 
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Mysore raw silk has not been exported nut of India during these years. 
All the silk waste produced in Mysore was being ox ported to foreign Cbnntrieb 
till 1936-37, when the exports became reduced as a result of the starting 
of the Mysore Spun Silk Mills. 

The quantity of Mysoro silk used locally is estimated to be as follows: — 


Year. 

1932-33 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 


Quantity. 

Lbs. 

427,950 

354,885' 

292,514 

199,026 

169,942 


(Note 1 . -These figures are based on Rail-borne Statistics and do not 
include road-borne figures for which no statistics aro collected. There is a 
considerable amount of traffic in raw silk by road between Mysoro and 
adjoining British Territory. 

Note 2.—These figures also include twisted silk as no separate declaration 
is made to that effect in consigning by rail.) 


For information altout tbo marketing methods ploase see para, on 
“ Market ” at page 5 of the Note appended to the Memorandum. 

48. Mysore raw silk has not been exported to foreign countries. 

The establishment of a Silk Conditioning and Testing House would servo 
a useful purpose if both the indigenous raw silk and the imported raw silk 
are tested in the Conditioning House, and the silk business is transacted 
on the basis of conditioned weight and test certificates. Charka silk does 
not admit of the quality tests in a Conditioning House. With the establish¬ 
ment of Filatures ami power-loom factories in India. .Silk Conditioning 
Houses will certainly help to stimulate the trade in high grade raw silk. 

49. Mysore silk is largely sold in Weaving Centres in Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies. Very little of it goes to up-country markets now-a- 
davs. The usual markets in Bombay Presidency are Oadng, Hubli, Belgaum, 
Bagalkote, and in tbo south- Salem, Conjecvaram, Trichinopoly. etc. The 
Weaving Centres in Bombay Presidency which use Mysore silk are practically 
equidistant from Bangalore on the one hand, and Tuticorin on the other. 
Foreign silks are generally imported into Bombay, Tuticorin and Madras. 


50. There is no appreciable difference in the prices of silk sold in home 
and distant markets. 


61. The charka silk is net graded by any scientific methods. The traders 
determine the quality of silk by examining for uniformity, broken ends,, 
eleanness, nerve, feel, colour and lustre. Filature silks are examined 
scientifically by means of instruments for uniformity, elasticity and tenacity 
and winding, the other qualities being tested by visual inspection. 

Charka silk can he graded provided reeling is improved. Systematic 
improvement in grading is only possible on tire establishment of a standard 
quality based on aerurate tests. The Silk Association is working up to the 
ideal of a central conditioning house. But progress is greatly hampered by 
the continued depression in the silk industry. 

52. There is no marked difference between the prices published by the 
Mysore Chamber of Commerce and the actual prices realised hv tbo reelers. 
The Mysore Silk Association has maintained an agency to collect correct' 
figures re markot rates for silk, etc., and are publishing a fortnightly 
market report. 

53. The 6ilk> merchants in Mysore do not import foreign silks from the 
country of origin. They get their supplies from importers in Bombay and- 
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Madras, A statement showing quantities of foreign silk imported into 
Mysore State is given below : — 

Yc«. Quantity 

imported. 

Lba. 

169,179 


1932- 33 

1933- 34 
1934r3S 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

Rates of Canton and Javan Silk of 20/22 Deni or 
Mysore Cllarka 1-St quality— 


189,536 

230,4891 

293,595 
379,913 
601,861 

at Bombay and of 







Japan,. 


My sore Co&rka 

Year. 

Gallon. 






1 Quality, 




White,. 

Yollow. 

(Bangalore. Kate/. 


Bs a. 

i\ 

Ruu 

A. 

c. 

Its. A. 

p. 

Jin, A. «•. 

1983 . 

3 5 

4 to 






3 15 0 to 


4 14 

11 






0 O' 0 

1934 . 

3 6 

5 to 






3 32 O'to 


4 6 

0 






4 14 0 

1935. . 

4 6, 

0 to 

4 

0 

6 to 

3 14 

0 to 

4 0 0 to 


6 12 

6 

6 

12 

0 

6 10 

0 

0 14 0 

1936 . 

4 12 

0 to 

4 

U 

0 to 

4 13 

0 to 

3 15 0 to 


5 U 

6 

6 

15 

0: 

6 3 

0 

6. 0. 0 

1937 . 

4 12 

0 to 

o 

8 

0 to 

5 8 

0 to 

4 11 0 to 


5 11 

0 

6 

14 

6 

6 13 

6 

6 6 0 

1938 . 

4 1 

6 to 

5 

6 

6 bo 

5 4 

0 to 

4 5 lt> to 


4 14 

6 

5 

13 

l) 

5 11 

o. 

6 10 0 

54. Silk 

coming 

under 

the categgry “ 

All other 

sorts 

” and “ Japanese 


compete with Indian filature silks and displace charka silk of 
first quality. Silks coming under the category of “ All other, sorts ” and 
“ Japanese Filature ” and. “ Hand-reeJed ” compete with the first, second 
and third quality Indian ebarkiv silk. “ Dupion ” silk of first quality and 
silks coming under the category of “ Hand-reeled ” compete willi charka 
silks of second, and third quality.. 

All the above silks are used: by the handloom weavers but. the tendency, 
is to use moro and more ol imported silk coming under the category of 
“ All other sortB ” and “ Jupauo.se Filatures.” 

66. Artificial silk und staple fibre do not directly compete with Indian 
silk but the increasing imports of artificial silk are having a depressing 
effect on the use of Indian natural silk. 

56. The imports of raw silk into India from several countries since 
1932-33 ure noted below: — 


Year. 

From China. 

From Japan. 

Total 
from all 

1932-38 

2,929,758 

164.799 

countries. 

3,186,262 

1933-34 

2,101,330 

220,170 

2,379.197 

3934-35 

1,299,414 

896,544 

2,216,920 

1935-36 

490,693 

1,625,300 

2,191,430 

1936-37 

815,580 

1,073,775 

1,974,489 

1937-38 

928,738' 

1,405,439 

2,535,274 

From the above figures it is seen 

that the imports into 

India from Japan 

actually rose 

from 33.01X) lbs. in 

1931.32 to 896,544 lbs 

in 19.14-35, and 
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in 1936-36 the imports of Japanese silks were practically twice those of the 
previous year. Imports from China were tho lowest in 1935-36. In 1930-37 
and 1937-38, the imports of Japanese silk were very much more than those 
from China. The present competition is largely from Japan, though com¬ 
petition from China cannot altogether be ignored. 

Tho following information collected from the American Silk and Rayon 
Digest and from other reliable sources will indicate the manner and extent 
of dumping of Japanese silks into this country during this period. 

Japan had stored 112,000 bales of silk in 1929-30 with a view to stabilising 
•ilk prices and the Government had assured the Banks to indemnify losses to 
the extent of 30 million Yen. The object for which the silk was stored was, 
however, not realised and so in later years they were compelled to roleaso 
the stored silk for sale. In 1932, Government contracted with the Asahi Silk 
Company to sell to the Company 107,830 bales of this stock at 465 Yen per 
bale, i.e., 60 Yen cheaper than the prevailing market prices and at a total 
loss of 90,420,000 Yen. This contract was, however, cancelled as all the 
silk interests in Japan and America protested against the sale of the bonded 
silk in the usual markets aa that would upset tho markets and the Govern¬ 
ment had therefore to buy buck tho 0111110 quantity ol remaining silk 
aggregating to 98,310 hales. It was also decided that the above silk would 
be released gradually in the course of fivo years in such a manner and at 
such prices as would not affect tho usual markots. The Government decided 
to bear the final losses accruing from the above arrangement. The Govern¬ 
ment uppeinted a Committee to find ways and means for disposing of the 
stock without disturbing the export market and for reimbursing part of the 
money paid by the Government for the stored silk. In 1934, thev cleared 
1,831 bales of the above silk of which 1,338 bales were distributed free of 
charge for the purpose of making samples of new textiles in Japan. In 
May, 1934, Government negotiated for the transfer of some stocks of the 
above silk to Messrs. Nippon Kinuyori liiiishn and Messrs. Mitsui Russnn 
Kaisha with tho intention of export to India as it was found thut the 
Indian silk market that was entirely controlled by Chinese raw silk could 
be supplied with this bonded nilk. The Japanese Government gave aho an 
assurance that this bonded silk would not be exported to the consuming 
markets of Europe and America but would be gradually fed out to users 
in Japan, India, Egypt, etc. In 1935, a total quantity of 13,600 bales of 
tho bonded silk was exported to British India at tho cheap rate of 406 Yon 
per bale (Exchange value 100 Yen-lls. 771 while the cost of production of 
that silk was 1,300 Yen when the exchango was Rs. 137 per 100 Yen (or 
over Rs. 12 per pound) and the purchase price by Government was 456 Yen 
per bale. It is also seen that the average rate obtained per bale of silk 
evnnrted from Japan lo n'l countries in the world during the calendar year 
1936 was 700 Yen. This clearly indicates that Japanese silk was put on ths 
Indian Market during 1935 at rates very much lower than the cost of 
production and at prices very much lower than those at which Japanese 
Bilks were put on other markets. The enormous increase of imports of 
Japanese silk into Tndia during 1934-35 and 19.33-.36 was due to the export, 
of tho bondod silk from Japan. The sale of this better reeled Japanese 
Filature raw silk in the Indian markets at very low rates affected not only 
the prices of Indian silks but also restricted the imports of Chinese silk 
into India. In fact, for about throe months, i.e., April to end of July , 1936, 
Chinese silk was scarco in Tndia. Having created a market in India, the 
exports from Japun to Tndia during some months in 1936 and 1937 were 
restricted and out of 12.119 bales exported from Japan to India during 
the calendar year 1937 about 9,000 bales were sent out between July and 
December, 1937. Tho exports from Japan to India during tho calendar year 
1936 were about 7,700 bales. As a consequence, the prices of Japanese silks 
in India went np during the latter part of the year 1936. and these prices 
were maintained till about October, 1937. There was a rise in the Yokohama 
spot price per'hale of silk from 700 Yen in July, 1936 to 925 Yen in 
November, 1936 and from January, 1937 to November, 1937 the spot prices 
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ia Yokohama ranged between 700 Yen to 952 Yea per bale. Taking advant¬ 
age of the rise in prices the sale price of the bonded silk to India was also 
put up. Even at these higher rates at which tbo Japanese silks were sold 
in India between October, 1936 and October, 1937, the pricoB obtainod in 
India tor Japanese silks were below the cost of production and below tbo 
■pot prices in Yokohama and this is indicated by the following figures; — 


Year. 

Month. 

Spot prioes 
in Yokoha¬ 
ma per lb. 

Prices cum 
duty at 
which 
Japanose 
silk should 
have sold 
in India. 

Market 
prices for 
Japanese 
silk in 
Bombay. 



Rs 

. A. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

1 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

1635 . 

January to March . 

4 

8 

6 

6 14 

11 

4 0 0 


April to June 

4 

r- 

11 

6 5 

2 

4 2 6 

to 

4 4 0 


July to September 

4 

6 

0 

8 10 

3 

4 2 0 
to 

5 0 0 


October to Decem¬ 
ber. 

4 

14 

6 

7 6 

1 

4 12 0 
to 

5 12 0 

1636 . 

January to March . 

4 

6 

6 

8 15 

2 

4 14 0 

to 

5 0 0 


April to June 

4 

0 

3 

6 4 

3 

4 14 0 
to 

6 l 0 


July to September 

3 

15 

5 

6 3 

3 

6 0 0 
to 

5 6 0 


October to Decern* 
ber. 

4 

7 

6 

6 13 

4 

6 11 0 
to 

6 15 0 

1037 . 

January to March . 

6 

2 

0 

7 10 

1 

6 

6 8 0 
to 

6 13 0 


April to June 

6 

H 

0 

7 8 

0 

6 7 6 
to 

6 12 0 


July to September 

4 

15 

6 

7 7 

4 

6 7 0 
to 

6 14 6 

6 8 0 


October to Novem¬ 
ber. 

4 

5 

3 

6 IQ. 

7 

to 

6 2 0 

5 8 0 


December 

3 

14 

11 

6 2 

8 

to 

5 10 0 


Cost of production per 
lb. of Japanese silk. 


In Japan. 

Prioe cum 
Duty at 
whioh it 
should 
have to 
sell in 
India. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. a. p. 



-4 6 7 

6 11 0 

-4 7 1 

6 12 10 

-3 15 11 

6 3 10 


Notb.—I n Japan new season silk is put on the market in the months of 
July and August. 


10 
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The stock of bonded silk amounted to 75,400 bales in September 1935, 
63,200 bales in May, 1936, 58,000 bales in September, 1936, and 48,000 bales 
is September, 1937. This stock of 48,000 bales was to be used in connection 
with the Haw Silk Stabilization Act passed on 22nd March, 1937. It was 
stated that though the law would be given effect to from April, 1937, the 
restrictive features of the Stabilization Act would not begin to function 
until 1938. 

From tho Review of the Trade of India for 1935-36 published by tho 
Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, it is seen that in 
1935-36 while China commanded almost the entire trade in hand-reeled silk 
und waste products, her share compared with that of Japan was very sina.il 
in respect of “ other sorts ” under which were recorded Filature reeled 
silk. 

In tho easo of Japanese silk, tho average declared value was Rs. 2-8 
per lb. in 1935-36, Rs. 3-6 per lb. in 1930-37, and Rs. 4-1-2 in 1937-38. Tho 
average declared value of tho imports of raw .silk into India from all 
countries ranged from Rs. 2-4-6 to Rs. 3-1-3 per lb. in 1935, from Rs. 2-7-2 
to Rs. 2-15-7 per lb. in 1936 and from Rs. 3-4-11 to Rs. 4-2-7 per lb. in 
1937. During the first five months of 1938, the average declared value was 
Rs. 3-9-7 in January, ID. 4-4-5 in February, Rs. 2-15-7 in March, Rs. 2-12-11 
in April, and Rs. 3-1-9 in May. The cost, of production of raw silk per lb. 
in Japan amounted to Rs. 4-5-7 in 1935; Rs. 4-7-1 in J936 and Rs 3-15-11 
in 1937. When compared with the average declared values of i’..ports into 
India, the cost of production in Japan has generally been higher. 

The spot price, in Yokohama during 1936 ranged from Rs. 3-15-5 to 
Rs. 4-9-6 per lb. and in 1937 trom Rs. 4-5-3 to Its. 5-2 per lb. From this 
also it, is seen that the average declared values in India of Japanese) imports 
have been lower than the spot prices in Yokohama. 

Under the Raw Silk Stabilisation Act., the Japanese Government in 
January, 1933 fixed the standard i|uotation for raw silk for the year 1939 
at 950 Yen maximum and 520 Yen minimum per bale of 133 lbs. with tho 
proviso that the Government would release the storks of raw silk to adjust 
the prices if tho market quotation went above the maximum fixed and that 
it would purchase the silk if the market quotations went, below the minimum. 
It is also seen that out of 48,000 bales of bonded silk in stock in September, 
1937, 7,500 hales had been sold up to January, 1938 and the Government 
had arranged to sell another 10,000 bales of the stock in a short time for 
the purpose of opening new markets and for utilisation locally. A largo 
portion of this bonded silk must have been exported to India as run ho 
seen from the reduced average declared values in December, 193/ and 
January, 1938 and March and April, 1938 and the low’ rates at which 
Japanese silks are selling in India since Deremlier, 1937. 

In the estimate for new items of serienttural work for tho year 1938, 
tho Japanese Government provided a sum of 500,000 Yen towards the subsidy 
for opening new markets for raw silk and for finding out new uses for raw 
silk and also another sum of 25,550 Yen towards expenditure for tho 
management of raw silk purchased by Government. Theso estimates were 
passed at the 73rd Session of the Imperial Diet. 

The Japanese Government derided about tho end of December, 1937 to 
arrange for the disposal of nlxiut 7,500 bales of bonded silk with the 
following concessions : — 

Tho prim to he reduced bv 25 per rent, compared with the registered 
average quotation of raw silk exported 3 to 20 days before tho date of 
delivery, if the silk ivns meant for new methods of utilisation. In easo 
the silk was damaged in quality, the prico to be discounted by another 
ten per rent. Tho price to he further reduced up to a limit of 20 
per cent . wi'li reference to the conditions of the silk business in tho 
new markets. 
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Chinese Silks .—From information available, it is soon that the prico of 
cocoons in China in 1936 amounted to As. 4-3 per pound and that tho cost 
ol production of silk was Its. 4-13-8 per pound. In 1937, the cost of 
production of raw silk per pound ranged between Its. 4-2-6 and Its. 4-4 
per pound. These Chinese silks should have been sold in the Indian markets 
at rates curving from Rs. 6-8-1 to Rs. 7-5-1 during 1936-37 if they had been 
sent out to India even at cost price; but it is seen that Chinese silks have 

been sold in India during 1936 at rates varying from Rs. 4-12-6 to Its. 6-11-6 

a pound and during 1937 at rates varying from Rs. 4-12 a pound to Rs. 3-11 
a pound and in 1938 from Rs. 4-1-6 to Rs. 4-14-6 a pound. Sino-Japanese 
trouble started during August, 1937 at which time there were about 10,000 
bales in stock in China. By December, the stock had been reduced to 
3,000 bales, the rest having been exported at vory low prices on account 
of the unsettled conditions there. 

67. The imported silks are in two colours, white and yellow. White silk 
loses less in degumming than Mysore raw silk while the imported yellow 

silks lose more in degumming than Mvsoro raw silk. So far us the colour 

is concerned, no special preference is attached by the weaver because all 
the raw silk lias got to he degummed before it is put on the loom, and in 
this process, it gets bleached. Mysore raw silk takes both light and dark 
shades equally well. In the case of imported silks white raw silk is suited 
for light shades und yellow raw silk for dark shades. The imported filature 
silks are superior to Indian charkn silk so far as winding quality is concerned, 
but there is no difference in winding quality between indigenous filature silks 
and imported filature silk. The imported raw silks are more uniform in 
size than Indian cliarka silks but in uniforpiity there is no difference 
between Indian and imported filature silks. Rut, Mysore silk is superior 
in lustre, feel, elasticitv and tenacity. The difference in price between 
M vsoro and imported silks is not due to differences in natural qualities. 
The weaver purchases foreign silks because they are very cheap, havo 
hettor winding qualities and are easier to handle on the loom. 

Mysore silk owing to the aggressive competition is not realising that 
premium in price that *« due to it on account of its superior qualities. 

58. There is no doubt that the depreciation of Chinese and Japanese 
money has accentuated the competition of imported silk with Indian silk. 
As compared to 1931. the Yen has depreciated by 45 per cent., the Shanghai 
Dollar by 55 per cent, ns compared to 1932, and tho Hongkong Dollar by 
SO per cent, as compared to 1934. 

59. This does not refer to Mysore silk. 

60. Silk waste is not imported into India. 

61. The production of silk waste in reoling depends upon the quality of 
cocoons used for reeling and the quality of silk produced. The percentage 
of waste is more in producing Filature silk and first quality cliarka silk 
than in the case of producing 2nd and 3rd quality charka silk. The waste 
produced in reeling different qualities of silk from Mysoro cocoons is noted 
below: — 


Filature silk. 

I Class rlmrka silk, about 

II and III Class eharka silk, about 
The average is about 


Per cent. 
70 
65 


45 to 60 
50 


62. The present priocs for filature waste is about As. 11-6 per lb. and 
for charka waste ahout As. 5 per pound. 

63. Tn Mysore, tho production of cross-breed cocoons has been increased. 
The supply of cross-breed layings has been increased from about 6 lakhs of 

JO A 
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laying* in 1931-32 to 70 lakhs of layings in 1937-38. The Mysore Government 
Filature which uses cross-brocd cocoons only got 60 per cent, of silk waste 
in 1937-38. The percentago of silk waste nmounted to 57 per cent, in 
country charkas producing 1 class eliarka silk, and varied from 43 to 60 
per cent, in country charkas producing II and III class charka silk. 

04. The Government of Mysore have assisted the starting of a Joint-Stock 
Company with an authorised capital of ten lakhs of rupees to put up a 
Spun Silk Plant of 3,000 spindles at Channapatna. The Company was 
formed in 1930 and the plant has been erected completely and the operatives 
are being trained in work. Detailed information re the Mysore Spun Silk 
Mills will be furnished by the Company. 

05. Almost all the machinery required for a filature can he manufactured 
in Mysore except motors and boilers. Tbo local mado machinery would cost 
comparatively less. 

60. The exports of silk waste from Mysore are noted below— 









Quantity 

Year. 







exported. 








Lbs. 

1932-33 . 



# 




117,829 

1933-34 . 







87.634 

1934-35 . 





. 


269,403 

1935-38 . 



0 


RRpijMr 


412,746 

1936-37 . 



• 


• 


303,963 

1937-38 . 



t 


« • 


171,237 


It is seen that tho exports of silk waste had fallen to the low figure of 
about 87,000 lbs. in 1933-34, thev roso to 209,000 lh«. in the next year, and 
in 1936-30 to 412,000 lbs. In 1936-37. the export fell to 303,903 lbs. and 
in 1937-38 there was a further fall and tho exports arc about 171,000 lbs. 
In 1934-35 and 1936-37 tho exports rose considerably :is the proposals to 
start a Spun Silk Mill was under tho active consideration of the Government 
of Mysore. Tho prices of silk waste also increased during these years. 
The reduction in the export during the subsequent years is due to the fact 
that a large quantity of this raw material was bought by the Mysore Spun 
Silk Mills. 

A silk waste is the raw material used in the manufacture of spun silk 
and as spun silk yarn is largely imported into India, it would be deairablo 
to utilise tho silk waste produced in India for manufacturing spun yarn 
in India. 

67. The export trade in silk fabrics from Mysore is not appreciable. 
Whatever little export trade there is from Mysore is concerned with fabric# 
exported for tho use of the Indian families in Burma, Ceylon and Singapore. 
The total value of tho export trade per year may not exceed Rs. 6,000. 

68. The present customs classification of imported silk is generally 
suitable, though it is capable of improvement by the adoption of more 
scientific classification in order to distinguish between superior and inferior 
qualities now grouped under the same head. 

In regard to tariff valuation, the present procedure of fixing the tariff 
values for tho whole year should be nbolishod and duty should in all cases 
he levied on the invoice values of the imported goods. This change is 
necessary in view of the fact that under the present system there is scope 
for the imported goods of higher values to be classified for customs purposes 
undor heads assessed to lower rates of duty. Ar a specific instance, attention 
may bo drawn to the existing schedule where the tariff valuation of Japanese 
Filature silk Has been fixed at Rs. 4-12 per lb. On this valuation, the 
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selling price of Japanese Filature silk in Indian markets should be in the 
neighbourhood of Its. G-13; whereas, it is actually being sold in the Indian 
markets at rates varying from Its. 5-6 to Rs. 5-10 a lb. 

69. (a) The measure of protection should be in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 3-10 per pound in order to bring the price of imported silks to the 
level of the fair selling price of Indian silks. Any protective duty falling 
short of Rs. 3-10 per pound, therefore, will not give the relief which the 
industry deservedly stands in need of at the present time. 

( b ) In the form of a specific duty. 

(c) The period for which protection is granted should be at least 15 years. 

Full reasons for the above answers are given at pages 9, 11) and 11 of 
the Memorandum. 

The Government should also take power to revise the pitch of duty from 
time to time as and when circumstances necessitate. 

70. Tho textile industry in India and the handloom industry would suffer 
if protective duties are levied on raw silk and other raw materials alone 
as that would induce the foreign exporters to export to India manufactured 
articles. To safeguard the interests of the handloom industry in India, the 
duty on imported silk piece-goods, etc., should also be raised adequately so 
that the price of imported fabrics is brought up to the level of the fair 
selling prices of indigenous handloom products. If protective duties are 
levied on imported silk piece-goods, etc., the handloom industry in India 
is bound to develop along with the increased establishment of power loom 
factories, which has been a marked feature in the industrial development 
of the State in recent years. There is no likelihood of any other industries 
being affected. 

71. 80 to 90 per cent, of the cost of twisted silk is the cost of raw silk 
according as it is organzine or tram. About 50 per cent, of the cost of 
silk piece-goods is represented by the cost of raw silk. 

72. The protection granted in 1934 has not at all been beneficial to the 
industry ns it was totally inadequate and as the period was short. Tho higher 
duties levied on imported silks have merely reducod the lossos to the rearers 
and the reelers. 

73. The steps taken by the Government of Mysore to improve the industry 
have been fully explained in the Memorandum and the Note already submitted 
to the Tariff Board. 

74. Tf adequate protection is granted for a sufficiently long period, it 
may be possible to securo about 30 per cent, reduction in costs of production 
of Mysore silk. 

By intensifying the measures already taken to introduce improved methods 
of production and progressively lessening costs, described in detail both in 
the Memorandum and the Note appended thereto, both with Government 
assistance and by stimulating private effort, it is estimated that in the 
course of about 15 years, the cost of silk may be brought down by about 30 
per cent, of tho present cost. 


(6) Letter from the Director of Industries nnd Commerce in Mysore, 
No. Cl-412137-38, dated the. 23rd July, 1038. 

In continuation of my letter of even number, dated 22nd July, 1938, 
on the above subject, I have the honour to send herewith a further set 
of three copies of the replies to the General Questionnaire. 

I am also sending enclosed a collection of extracts from the Silk nnd 
Rayon Journal and other records which may be treated as an appendix 
to the replies to tho General Questionnaire. 
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'APPENDIX TO REPLIES TO THE GENERAL QUESTIONNAIRE. 


Extracts /rom {Silk and Eayon Diyest and -Japan Silk Year Book, etc, 

(Silk and Rayon Digest, Vol. XXVI, No. 1C, Monday, April 16, 1934.) 

Statistical Uiok Liohts of the Week, iiv Alexis Tatistciieff, Chief 
Statistician, Commodity Exchange, Inc. 

Note. 

On April 5th, a cable from Japan contained information that a total 
of 1,831 hales of the stocks of raw silk held in custody by the Japanese 
Government were disposed of in the following manner: 503 bales were 
sold, and 1,338 bales were released free of charge for the purpose of 
making samples of now textiles. Surplus stocks, in the custody oi the 
Japanese Government have thus been reduced to 96.469 hales. It will be 
remembered that these stocks accumulated during the 1929-30 season, and 
originally totalled 112,UOO bales. 


(Silk and Rayon Digest, Vol. XXVI, No. 21, Monday, May 21, 1934.) 

Statistical High I.ight9 of the Week. 

On the 6th, advices from Japnn indicated that 321 bales of the stock 
of raw silk hold in custody hy the Government had been disposed of in 
small quantities, distributed to native mills for experimental purposes. 
It was ulso said that the Japanese Government is now negotiating the salo 
of 1,500 bales of the custody stock for export to India. 


(Silk and Rayon Digest, Vol. XXVT, No. 22, Monday, May 23, 1934.) 

Statistical High Irguts of the Week. 

A news item contained in the M. Iketani Reports, dated May 1st, 
contained the information that negotiations were progressing with the 
Department of Agriculture and Forestry in Japan for the transfer of stocks 
of raw silk held hv the Government, to Nippon Kiniivori, and the Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha, who intend to export that silk to India. Tho matter will 
bo discussed ut a meeting of tho Haw Silk Demand Improvement Investiga¬ 
tion Committee. At present, the Indian Market is almost entirely 
controlled by Chinese raw silk. However, out of the totul annual demand, 
of 20,000 bales, it is thought that about 10,000 bales could be supplied 
from Japan. 

Tho issue of April 28th, of the same Reports, contains an estimate of 
the excess of supply of, over demand for, jaw silk, at the end of tho 
current season. The carryover is placed at between 80,000 and 90,000 hales. 


(Silk and Rayon Digest, Vol. XXX, No. 9, Monday, March 9, 1930.) 

Japan haw silk shipments and costs to different countries, 1934-35. 

Statistics released by the Department of Commerre in its report on 
textile raw materials, showing the total quantity and the value in Yen of 
silk exported from Japan fluting the calendar year 1935, indicate that tho 
average cost of raw silk for that period was almost 25 por cent, higher 
than during the calender year 1934. We give below the complete statistic* 



showing the quantities, values and countries to which the silk was rxportod 
during these two years: — 



1934. 

1035. 

Avers go 

Exported to 

100 Kin. 

Valuo in 
1,000 Yen. 

100 Kin. 

Value in 
1,000 Yen. 

per bule— 
1930. 

All countries (Total) 

605,999 

286,794 

653,156 

387,032 

Yen. 

700 

United States . 

425,014 

239,568 

406,576 

328,011 

700 

Canada .... 

757 

411 

120 

70 

583 

France . . , . 

36,374 

20,334 

34,792 

23,765 

681 

Great Britain . 

22,878 

14,237 

28,433 

21,451 

765 

British India . 

4,067 

1,789 

13,632 

5,533 

406 

Australia 

6,523 

4,017 

5,081 

4,233 

830 

Switzerland . . 

170 

102 

380 

264 

004 

Italy .... 

1,571 

998 

165 

130 

788 

Other countries 

8 515 

6,338 

3,977 

2,075 

673 


Tho averago cost per bale for the individual countriee during the year 
1935 ns indicated in the above table, reveals some interesting variations. 
It will be noted that the average cost of tho silk exported to the United 
States was 706 Yen per bale This naturally ran very close to the average 
for the entire exports since the United States, as tho largest consumer, 
would come very close to setting the value itself. However, it will be noted 
that France has succeeded in purchasing her silk at an average cost of 
681 Yen per bale which obviously is below the general average. On tho 
other hand, Great Britain, the third largest importer ot Japan raw silk 
paid well above the average for the quantities which she used. The peak 
price for some reason seems to have been paid by Australia, which used 
approximately 5,000 hales at an average cost of 830 Yen per bale. It 
would seem that Australian manufacturers came in the market rather 
heavily when prices were up around tho peak. 

Tho efforts of Japan to develop new customers and uses for raw silk 
can be seen rather clearly in the 13,600 bales which were expoited to 
British India. Thiij silk cost Indian users an average of only 40ti Yen 
per bale according to statistics. 

One can easily understand the rapidly increasing use of silk in British 
India when it is realized that at this subsidized price, the actual cost ot 
tho silk cannot bo much over 75 cents a pound in terms of gold currency. 


Extract from Silk and Rayon Diyest , January 7, 193.7. 

Government Scevet fixes avkbaoe reeling cost of Javan Raw Silk at 

173'10 Ten per bale 

The average production cost of Japan raw silk is 173-10 yen per 100 kin, 
132 lbs., according to the result of the investigation carried out by tho 
officials of the Department of Agriculture and Forestry of Japan Tho 
finding is based on the operation reports for the soricultural year of 1932, 
beginning June 1, 1932, and endod May 31, 1933, submitted by more 












than 3,000 reeling plant* under the provisions of the Raw Bilk Industry 
Law. 

The production oost of raw ailk at 3,246 reeling plant* under survey 
averaged 173-10 yen per 100 kin in the sericultural year of 1032. A com¬ 
parison of the operation result* discloses that the production cost at planta 
of individual reeling companies is 10-28 yen lower than that at the co-opera¬ 
tive reeling plants, the figures for the former being 172-36 yen, and those 
for the latter 182-60 you. 

Expenses of different items are given a* follows (in yen, per 100 kin); 
Salaries and allowances to officers and office employees, 9-60; wages and 
allowances to operativo 63-50; fuels, 10-45; electric power and light, 3'08; 
dining room expenses, 15 00; insurance premium, 1-52; packing cost, 1-74; 
sales commission, 6-34; expenses for drying cocoons, 4-78; commission for 
purchase of cocoons, 4-60; labour recruiting expenses, O'23; storage, 1-26; 
transportation, 6-82; correspondence, 0-97; travelling expensos, 2-64; taxes 
and dues, 3-42; interest, 17-06; stationery, etc., 223; lease, 060; expenses 
for welfare of employees, 3-34; sundry expenses, 14-01; repairs, 4-56. 

It is noticeablo thut the production cost is highost in Shizuoka, with 
318 yen, while the lowest record of 64 yen is aeon in Saitama prefecture. 
In Akita prefecture, the production cost avoruged at 247 yen, and in 
Aomori at 114 yen. Figures for the principal silk producing prefectures are 
as follows (in yen). 

Nagano 184, Fifu 185, Saitama 202, Onmmu 159, Eliime 179, Fukushima 
179, Aichi 160, Shizuoka 173, Ibaraki 184 and Yumnnashi 151. 

It should be pointed out, eays the report, that the reeling plants under 
iurvey are operated on a comparatively smaller scale. In fact, about 
two-thirda of the total plants under survey arc equipped 1 with 100 or less 
basin*. Beside* some consideration should be given to the fact that some 
questionable items aro included in tbs oost. 

Jar am Silk Yiak Book. 

(Page 332.) 

Purchased Raw Silk Committee. —In 1930, the Haw Silk Stabilization Loan 
Indemnification Law came into operation and tho Syndicate Banks niude 
loans against about 100,000 bales of raw silk which were withdrawn from 
the mnrket to prevent undue fall in prices. loafer it was contracted to 
tell the stock entirely to Messrs. Gerli & Co., New York of which Mossrs. 
Aeahi Silk Corporation was agents but the contract was soon cancelled 
for some reason or other. As the holding of tho stock in private hands 
was a cause of apprehensions in the market here and abroad, it was 
purchased immediately afterwards by the Government which appointed a 
Committee to find ways and means of selling the stock without disturbing 
the export market and of reimbursing part of the money that was paid 
by the Government for it. 

Raw Silk Demand Improvement Committee. —This Committee appointed 
in July, 1932, deals with all mattors of importance relating to now uses 
for raw silk, the cultivation of new markets for it and the taking of 
means for creating a wider demand for it. It also concerns itself with 
the disposal of raw silk that was purchased by the Government already 
referred to. 

JSaiu Silk in Stock — (Silk and Rayon Digest, April 16, l'JSi). —" On April 
6th a cablo from Japan contained information that a total of 1,831 bales 
of the stooks of raw silk held in custody hy the Japanese Government were 
disposed of in the following maur.er :—503 bales were sold and 1,338 bales 
were relonscd free of charge for the purpose of making samples of new 
textiles. Surplus stocks in the custody of Government have thus been 
reduced to 06,469 bales. It will be remembored that these storks accu¬ 
mulated during the J929-30 season and originally totalled 112,000 bales.” 
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Ibid—May Blit, 19$i (Page 6).*—“ On 5th advices from Japan indicated 
that 321 hales of the stock of raw silk hold in custody by the Government 
had been disposed of in small quantities distributed to native mills for 
experimental purposes. It was also said that the Japanese Government 
is now negotiating the sale of 1,500 bales of the custody stock for export 
to India.” 

rage 7.—“ The Japanese Government would arrange for 40,000,000 Yen 
in loans to farmers so that cocoons prices could bo maintained at a minimum 
of 30 Kake. 1934-35 season. A cost of 30 Kake would mean that Crack 
IS/15 would have to sell in Yokohama at around 580 to 600 Yen.” 

Silk and Hay on Digest , January 7, 19.15 (jni ge 7).—Government survey 
fixes average reeling cost of Japan silk at Yen 173-10 per bale of 132 lbs. 

June 1, 1932, to end of May, 1933, 3,000 reeling plantB figures. 

Silk anil Hayon Digest, January H, 19.15 .—Japanese Government to put 
Raw Silk Sales Control Plan before Diet. 

The Sato Plan—page 6. 

Silk and Hayon Digest, May IS, 1935 (Pages, i and 5). —Silk held by 
Japanese Government—415,000 bales. 

To be usod solely outside the normal trade channels. 

Plight of Chinese silk industry due to silver policy of United States of 
America. 

Silk and Hayon Digest, July 15th, 19S5 (page 10). —Last year at this 
time Government stocks totalled 93,775 bales and this year 79,500 bales. 
1929-30 season stock—112,000 bales. 

July 29th, 1935. —Retailing Canadian Tariff imposed on all import* 
from Japan. 

So far raw silk free. 

New 331 per cent, d-uty from August, 1935. 

Usually 2,000 to 3,000 bales to Canada monthly. 

December 23rd, 1935.— 69,000 hnles held in custody by Japanese Govern¬ 
ment. 

May 18th, 1936 — 63,200 bales held in custody by Japanese Government. 

September 21st, 1936. —Government help to Chinese Raw Silk Industry. 

October 12th, 1936 (page 7).—Market letter, dated tho 9th October, 1936, 
from A. D. Walker. The stocks of raw silk were low. ” This is eliminating 
from consideration the old inferior silk held by the Japanese Government 
and which is being gradually fed out to users in Japan, India, Egypt, etc., 
and has been definitely pledged shall not be exported to tho consuming 
markets of Europe and Amorica.” 

January 11th, 1937—W. .4. Spiff ord.—“ The sharp jump in the exports 
from Japan during December, 1936, is due to a special situation, namely, 
the imposition of u new 5 Yen export tax on raw silk after January first. 
The funds to be so raised by this export tax will be put at the disposal 
of the Silk Guild here for promotional uses.” 

Japan Haw Silk Trade, 1935.— 13/15 D Grade white— 

Yen per bale 
of 133 lb*. 

January, 1931 
March 
Juno 

End of October 
December . 


630 

575 

575 

1,005 

905 
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January and February—Unfavourable. American Supreme Court on 
Gold Clause. 

Abrogation of Gold Clause stimulated prices. Average cost of low grade 
13/15 for tho crop of 1935 estimated at 750 Yen pur bale. 

Government Stock — 

January, 1935 . 91,320 halos 

December, 1935 . 67,209 bales. Consignments to India, Egypt and 

South America and local manu¬ 
facture. 

“ It was found, however, that the present law only allowed tho disposal 
of Government stocks on new markets like India, Egypt and South America 
or for the purpose of manufacturing new lines oi pieeegoods in Japan and 
no sales outside the original plan were made.” (Page 4 of Japanese Silk 
Year Rook.) 

1‘ogc.s 275 and 27') of Japan Silk Year Hook — Export* of Sjrun Silk.- - 
British India comes first. In fact tho condition of the Indian demand 
determines the general condition of the Spun Silk trade in Japan. 


Year. 


Total Export. 

India (export). 



Rules. 

Rales. 

1926 . 


1,337 

495 

1932 . 


8,218 

7.247 

1933 . 


4,278 

3,274 

1934 . 

. 

11,682 

10,452 

1935 (1 year) 


10,360 

8,823 

India the best, consumer. 

Regarding other countries the Japanese should 


bo most careful in offering them the best qualities at moderate prices. 

The Silk Industry of Jai«in—Hy Mr. 0. C. Ghosh .—1 Yon per valuo 
rupee 1 annas nine. Yield of leaves per acre of mulberry garden. Dr. 
Osawa—11,250 lbs. with stem. 

Proportion of leaves to stem—6: 4. 

TTeneo—7,500 lbs. of leaves only per aero. 

A seed rearer in Gunna—9,900 lbs. of leaves only per acre. 

Per aero of mulberry garden— 

Initial 200 Yen, phi* 30 Yen for grafts, planting, etc. = 230 Yen, 
i.e., 230 plus 120= 350 Rupees. 

Up-keep—00 Yen for labour, plus 80 Yen for manuro, etc. = 140 Y'cn 
per acre, i.e., Its. 210 por acre. 

Average cost for producing one Kwau (8 27 lbs.) of loaves- 0-25 Y'cn, 
i.e., As. 6-3, at par, i.e., about 9 pies per lb. 

Agricultural Department— 

Average yield of leaves per acre = 900 Kan leaves or 60 Kan ooeoons 


900 x 8-27 
741800 
60 X 8-27 
49620 


= 7,413 lbs. of loaves. 
=■ 496 lbs. of cocoons. 


496 ) 7113 ( 16 
496_ 
‘2483 
2480 


ID lbs. of leaves por lb. of green cocoons. 
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Egg sheets—28 moths—1-50 Yens to 2-50 Yens. 

Import duties in Japan .—25 per e»*ut. on raw silk except Chinese tassar 
which is require*.! as raw material for Ponje. 

30 per rent, ou thrown silk and silk yarns. 

100 Yen per 100 Kin tl33 His.) on rayon. 

60 to 180 Yen per 100 Kin of wool and silk tissuo and wool and cotton, 
tissue. 

50 to 520 You per 100 Kin of silk tissuo. 

Haw Silk 1‘rices in Jupun (Silk and lia yon Dijcst )—Japan Spot Market. 
—(Actual sales in picul bale..*.) 

D. Grade. 


Yen por bale 
of 133 lbs. 

19SS. 


January 

30th 

to 




February 4th 


670 

to 

700 

February 

titli 

to 




1 ltll 



680 

Ji 

720 

February 

13th 

to 




1 Sth 



690 

J > 

710 

February 

20th 

to 




25th 



705 

> 9 

720 

February 

27th 

to 




March 4th 


680 

tt 

710 

March lltli 




645 

March 18th . 


655 

tt 

670 

March 20th 


650 

tt 

670 

April 1st 



635 

it 

655 

April 22nd 


735 

a 

820 

April 20th 



770 

it 

800 

June 12th 

to 17th 


960 


,040 

September 

9th 


850 

it 

860 

September 

10th 


.85)0 

t> 

875 

September 

25th 


810 

ft 

900 

October 2.'lrd 


695 

1 1 

720 

November 

4th 


630 

t) 

Will 

November 

13 th 


000 

ft 

630 

November 

20th 


585 

it 

615 

November 

27th 


525 

t) 

585 

December 

1th 


535 

it 

555 

Decern her 

11th 


555 

it 

585 

Docemtar 

18th 


570 

ft 

600 

December 

25th 


510 

)t 

560 


10Si. 




January Gth 




550 

January 2 

7th 


600 

to 

615 

Fobruaiy 3rd . 


610 

>) 

662 

February 

10th 


640 

n 

670 

Murch 17th 


560 

tt 

580 


Yon per bale 
of 133 lbs. 

10-Jlt —eontd. 


April 7th 

. 555 

to 

565 

April 14th 

. 527 

i i 

550 

April 28th 

. 52(1 

i i 

5(0 

May 5th . 

. 500 

> » 

515 

J uly 2nd . 

. 465 

i y 

492 

July 2Sth 

. 455 

y y 

472 

August 4th 

. 455 

yy 

460 

September 22nd 

. 462 

y y 

492 

October 8th 

. 490 

y y 

510 

October 29th . 

. 522 

y i 

535 

November 5th 

. 515 

yy 

525 

November 26th 

. 632 


562 

December 3rd 

. 575 

ty 

590 

10S5 




January lltli . 

. 620 

to 

642 

February 8th . 

. 597 

t i 

612 

April 20th 

. 605 

y y 

620 

May 13th 

. 595 


60a 

May 20th 

. 600 

i i 

627 

June 6th 

. 577 


590 

June 28th 

. 592 

tt 

595 

July 12 th 

. 597 

y } 

625 

July 26th 

. 645 


090 

August 9th 

. 695 


.717 

A ugust 23rd 

. 782 

y f 

805 

September 6th 

. 787 

f > 

820 

September 27th 

. 830 


887 

September—Ahyssin 

mn YVa 

r. 


October 4 th 

. 845 


890 

October 25th . 

. 967 


1,000 

November 8th 

. 970 


990 

November 22nd 

. 915 


940 

November 29th 

. 965 


900 

December 6th 

. 835 


870 

December 27th 

. 867 

tt 

880 
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Yen 

pei 

bale 


ol 

133 

lbs. 

1938. 




January 24th 

815 

to 

842 

February 21st 

760 

>1 

805 

March 20th 

717 

1 1 

75o 

April 24th 

710 

>1 

747 

May Sth . 

730 

»» 

750 

May 29th 

647 

II 

675 

Juno 6th 

625 

it 

650 

June 26th 

690 

tt 

722 

July 3rd . 

700 

>i 

717 

July 24th 

730 

i> 

745 

August 21st 

767 

»» 

7S7 

August 23th 

740 

a 

755 

September 11th 

705 

»» 

737 

October 2nd 

730 

a 

765 

October 30th 

790 

a 

815 

November 6th 

785 

a 

810 

November 20th 

867 

a 

910 

November 27th 

897 

a 

925 

December 11th 

852 

tt 

875 

December 24th 

850 

tt 

872 


Yen per bale 
of 133 Iba. 

1937. 


January 8th 

. 905 

to 

913 

January 15th 

. 910 

II 

962 

February 5th 

. 880 

II 

910 

February 26th 

. 880 

II 

887 

March 5th 

. 862 

II 

892 

March 19th 

. 905 

II 

962 

March 26th 

. 905 

>1 

960 

April 16th 

. 882 

II 

895 

May 7th 

. 810 

II 

335 

June 11th 

. 805 

1* 

840 

J une 25th 

. 840 

71 

850 

July 16th 

. 877 

» 1 

905 

July 30th 

. 845 

II 

885 

August 13th 

. 820 

>1 

840 

September 10th 

. 822 

II 

830 

October 1st 

. 785 

»> 

830 

October 15th 

. 765 

II 

770 

October 29th 

. 767 

II 

782 

November 12th 

. 725 

it 

745 

Novembor 26th 

. 667 

tt 

700 

December 10th 

. 685 

it 

710 

December 24th 

. 680 

n 

692 


Extract from Silk and Rayon Digest, Vol. XXXll, No. H, Monday, the 

5th April, 1.931. 

(Pages 1, 6 and 7.) 

Act for Paw Silk Prick Stabilization Enterprises Planned to Benefit 
Producing and Consuming Markets. 


Statement by T. Ishigvro, Director, Japanese Government Raw Silk 
Intelligence Bureau. 


The bill for the Act for Ruw Silk Price Stabilization Enterprises, 
proposed to the Diet by onr home office in Japan—the Department of 
Agriculture and Forestry—has recently passed both Houses and is now 
expected to be enforced on and after April 1st. 

This hill is the result of strenuous efforts on the part of our Depart¬ 
ment, together with the associations of the Japanese sericultural industry 
and trade, to work out a plan to minimize the extraordinary advance or 
decline of raw silk price in the Japauese market, for the benefit of the 
industry and the trado. 

It is ns yet too soon to explain the plan and its operation in detnil 
as not a few important items of the plan will be provided for in the 
Imperial and Departmental Ordinances. However, such interest has been 
manifest concerning the hill in this market, that we deem it necessary 
to inform you of the [mints of this bill in so far as possible. 

The bill for the Act for Raw Silk Price Stabilizing Enterprises consists 
of 40 articles and 2 supplementary provisions. The substance of these 
is as follows: — 

(1) This plan is designed to prevent extraordinary advance or decline 
of raw silk prices in order to stabilize and develop the whole 
sericultural industry and trude. 
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(2) The raw silk reelers, with the approval of the Government, are 

to establish an association to stabilise raw silk prices with the 
object of contributing to the development and improvement 
of the sericultural industry. 

When the association above mentioned is established, all 
reelers in Japan proper shall be members thereof—raw silk 
wholesalers, exporters and reelers in districts where the Act 
is not to take effect (such as Korea), may become members of 
the Association. 

(3) The Association shall purchase or sell raw silk at certain fixed 

prices upon application for the purpose mentioned. 

(4) The “ selling and purchasing prices ” mentioned above shall be 

fixed by the Government upon consultation with an official 
committee for raw silk price stabilization. 

The committee consists of Government officials, men of know¬ 
ledge and experience, and representatives of every branch of 
sericultural industry and trade. 

(6) The “ selling and purchasing prices ” shall be worked out in 
consideration of the prices of other fibres influential to the 
raw silk price, a part of the cost of cocoon production consisting 
of the amount of monetary expenses, and a certain percentage 
of the estimated value of self-supply; expenses of raw silk 
reeling and its marketing; commodity prices in general, and 
other economic conditions. 

(6) The association may carry out the following enterprises in addi¬ 

tion to the selling and purchasing of raw silk with the approval 
of the Government: — 

(a) Joint withdrawal for custody, of raw silk belonging to members, 
from the market. 

(h) Supervision concerning the enterprises of members. 

(c) Projects for the improvement of the enterprises of members. 

(<i) Accumulation of funds to finance the Association’s enterprises, 
(e) Other enterprises which contribute to the fulfilment of the 
purpose of the Association. 

(7) Joint withdrawal for custody of raw silk from the market may 

be done only when the market quotation of raw silk declines 
below a certain level (which will be fixed at a certain peicentage 
above the “ purchasing price ” by imperial Ordinance). 

(8) The Association must not sell or purchase raw silk save on occa¬ 

sions mentioned in No. 3, or in cases specially designated to 
Imperial Ordinance (such as for replacing stock for new lots). 

(0) The Government will sell or purchase raw silk owned or hold by 
the Association upon its application at the prices mentioned in 
No. 4. 

(10) The Government may sell or purebnse raw silk at the prices 

mentioned in No. 4, directly to or from individuals upon their 
application, before the establishment of the Association. 

(11) The Government may purchase raw silk in order to hold it in 

quantity necossary for the operations to maintain the telling 
price mentioned in No. 3. 

Such purchase shall be performed in such a way as not to 
harmfully affect the market, and only when the market quota¬ 
tions stay below a certain percentage of the “ soiling price ” 
(when percentage will be fixed by Imperial Ordinance). 

(12) The Government may also replace the stock with new lots, sell for 

liquidation the stock of quality unsuitable for holding, or manu¬ 
facture ; or it may release the stock for new uses, or to 
new markets. 
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(18) The prices at which the Government may sell or purchase raw 
silk in the cases mentioned in No. ] 1 and No. 12 shall be 
based upon the current market quotation. 

(14) The Government may order the members of the various associa¬ 
tions ot tho soricultural industry to submit to the control of 
their respective associations concerning tho production, stock, 
or marketing uf cocoon eggs, cocoons, or raw silk. 

(1C) The Government is to carry out extensive investigations as regards 
production, stock and consumption. 

(16) This Act is to function with tho Act for Independent account for 
Haw Silk Price Stabilizing Enterprises, which authorises the Gov¬ 
ernment expenditure of 70,1)00,000 Yen for this plan. 

Tho present stock of raw silk held by the Government, approximately 
60,000 bales, may be used for tho function of this Act. 

As it is dear from the abo'i descriptions, this plan does not aim at 
any direct restriction or control over market quotations in either spot or 
future markets, but it intends to minimize the undue fluctuation of raw 
silk price by means of selling or buying operations by an association of 
reelers with the support of the Government in the spot market but not in 
tho future market. 

Tho “ selling und purchasing prices ’ are to be fixed ordinarily, in Janu¬ 
ary and are to be oll'octivo for the period from the following July to the next 
June, but. arc .subject to change if urgently necessary owing to economic 
conditions. For this year, however, our homo office 1ms not yet decided 
if and when the prices will be fixed, and if fixed, the period during which 
such prices will be effective. It will take some time to make tile operations 
necessary for the fixing of such prices, ami besides, there must be several 
months between tho time of fixing the prices and the period of enforce¬ 
ment, so that, in our opinion, it will not bo in Hie very near future 
that the Act will actually function in its purpose. 

As to tho level at winch the “ selling and purchasing prices ” will ho 
fixed for the first time, it ; s absolutely impossible for us to forecast this. 
All we can say at present about this matter is that tho price fixing will 
be based upon statistical data, and announcement, of such prices will bo 
made immediately uftcr tho decision by the committee to the fairness of 
all concerned. 

In conclusion, wo wish to state the sincere intention and good will of 
the Japanese sericulturul industry, as embodied in this plain and eagerly 
await tho satisfactory outcome of tho plan for the benefit of the raw silk 
industry and trade in both the producing and consuming markets. 

T. rSUIGUllO, Director, 

Japanese. Government Jtuw Silk Intelligence. Bureau. 

March 27, 1937. 


(6) Letter So. Cl. {,12137-Sk, dated the 30th July, 19JS, from the Director 
of Industries and Commerce in Mysore. 

In continuation of my letter of even number, dated the 22nd July, 1938, 
forwarding replies to the General Questionnaire issued by tho Tariff Board 
on Silk industry, I have the honour to forward herewith the following 
supplementary notes and request that the receipt of the same may kindly 
bo acknowledged: — 

(1) Details regarding the several items of expenditure with regard 

to the maintenance of an acre of hush mulberry in Mysore. 

(2) Note on the comparative merits of bush and tree mulberry [reply 

to question No. 16 ((>)]. 
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(3) Note on reduction in the cost of production of Mysore silk (reply 

to question No. 74). 

(4) Supplementary note to the memorandum presented to the Tariff 

board liy tiro Government of Alysoro. 


Enclosure 1. 


DETAILS FOR REPLIES TO QUESTION NO. 15. 

Mui.berky Cultivation. 

1. Dry Harden — T. Narasipur area. 

Recurring expenditure per acre of Garden. 

Rs. A. 

1. Land Rovenue.18 

Rs. 

2. Ploughing and hoeing and harrowing— 

(i) Ploughing, twice a year, three ploughs 
each time at Re. 1 per plough (.bul¬ 
locks, plough and man included) . 0 

(ii) Ha moving and hoeing twice a month, 
i.e., 24 times a year at lie. 1 each 
time, (bullocks, harrow, man in¬ 
cluded) .24 

-30 0 

A’.if.—The soil lias to bo kept loose and stirred 
up during rainy season as well as 
during summer in the case of dry 
gardens. 

3. Manure and manuring— 

15 carts of cattle manure at Re. 1 per cart 
plus 4 annas a cart-load, for cart hire and 
manuring charges . . . 18 12 

(Manure costly as rattle food is not plentiful in 
the urea and more oiteu cattle have to bo 
stall fed.) 

4. Pruning. -4 male coolies for one day and a half 

at As. 0 each per day, or (5 cooties for ono 
day at (i annas each and two female coolies 
ut 2 annas each for one day . . . .28 

(This has to be dorto in the busy agricultural 
season when labour is rather costly. Tho 
pruned cuttings have to lie bundled and 
removed. Once in three years deeper prun¬ 
ing has to lie done to avoid tho stocks heing 
damaged by rattle at time of ploughing, etc.) 

5. •Weeding—Twice.—0 female coolies at a time at 

2 annas a day ....... 1 8 

6. Planting failed pits and miscellaneous . . 2 8 


Total . 56 12 


Yield of leaf—4,000 lbs, per year. 

Cost of production of 1 lb. of leaf—2 7 pies. 
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In dry garden* of Oliannapatna and Kunigal area*, the pits are nearer 
as »uch ploughs cannot be used. Digging, etc., ha* to be given with 
human labour. As such the cost of maintenance of one acre of garden will 
be II*. 84 per annum and the yield of leaf por acre would be about 6,000 lb*, 
per year. 

As far a* possible family labour and material are used to reduce cash 
payment*. 


II. Tank Irrigated Garden. 

Recurring expenditure per acre of Garden per year. 

R*. A. 

1. Land Revenue .......60 

2. Digging—-6 times por year, each time 16 coolies 

at As. 4 each . . . . 24 0 

Re. a. 

8 . Manure and Manuring — 

(i) Manure— 

(o) 40 carta at Re. 1 per cart 40 0 

( b ) Transport charges—1 cart at 

lto. 1 per day for 6 days . 6 0 

(c) Loading and unloading 1 oooly 

for 6 days at As. 4 per day 1 8 

- 47 8 

(d) Silt—cart hire at Re. 1 per 

day for 10 days . . 10 0 

For loading and unloading 1 
cooly at 4 anna* a day for 
10 day* .... 28 

—- 12 8 

(ii) Manuring—6 coolies at As. 4 each . . 18 

4. Pruning—12 cooliee at As. 4 each . ..80 

6. Weeding—Female coolies.2 0 

8. Irrigation, i.e., as water flows in channels from 
the tank no coRt for lifting water but labour 
only is required to lead the water properly 
in the garden.2 0 


Total 98 8 


Total yield of leaf—8,000 lb*. 

Cost of production of 1 lb. of leaf—2’36 lb*. 
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III. Deep Well Irrigated Garden, 

Recurring expenditure per acre of Garden. 

Rs. a. 

1. Land Rcvonue.4 0 

2. Digging—3 times per year (ordinary digging) 

and onco deep digging— 

Rs. A. 

20 eoolios at As. 3 each for each ordi¬ 
nary digging.11 4 

For deep digging at 5 annas to 6 
annas a cooly.7 12 

- 19 0 

3. Manure and manuring— 

(a) Manure— 

(i) 20 cart loads cattle manure at 

Rs. 1-8 per cart . . . 30 0 

(ii) Cart hire, loading and Un¬ 
loading and application . 5 12 

- 35 12 

(Manure is costly in the aron as there is intensive 
system of cultivation and as other commercial 
crops, such as—potatoes, onions, etc., are 
grown.) 

4. Pruning—Five times ..... .78 

6. Weeding—Feinalo coolies.1 14 

6. Planting failed pits and miscellaneous . . 6 0 

7. Irrigation— 

Ono cooly for leading water at 3 annaa a day 
for 2 days, i.e., 40 times . . . . . 16 0 

Two pair bullocks and two men at Rs. 1-8 for 
each irrigation, i.e., 40 timoB . . . 60 0 

(The wells are deep and water is lifted from a 
depth of 40 to 50 foet with the help of bul¬ 
locks. Two pairs of bullocks aro required and 
owe acre is irrigated in two days and tho 
garden has to bo irrigated 40 times at least 
during tho year.) 


Total . 149 2 


Yield of leaf—10,000 lbs. 

Cost of production of 1 lb. of leaf—2'86 pies. 

11 
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IV. Shallow well irrigated garden. 


Recurring expenditure per acre of garden per year. 


Rs. A. 

1. Land Revenue.. . 8 0 


2. Digging—5 times, 20 coolies each time at 3 anrtaa 
each ......... 

8. Manure and manuring— 

Ra. a. 


(а) (i) Manure 40 carta at 12 ann&s a 

cart.3 0 

(ii) Transporting charges at Re. 1 

for 10 carts .... 40 

(iii) Silt, 50 carts, carting rhargos, 

at 5 carts por rupee 10 0 

(б) Manuring— 

Rs. A. 

(i) Manuring—2 male 

coolies at 3 auuaa 

each ... 06 

10 female ooolies at 
2 annas oacb . 1 4 

- 1 10 

(ii) Loading and applying silt, 

etc.—2 mate coolios at As. 3 

each.0 6 

12 female. coolies at As. 2 
each.18 


(Manure is comparatively cheap and available 
in large quantities and near to the gardens, 
otc. Soil is sandy, as such—silt also has to 
bo applied.) 

4. Pruning—25 male cooliee at As. 3 each 

6. Weeding ... .... 

6. Planting failed pits and miscellaneous . 

7. Irrigation— 

Preparing furrows, 50 male coolies at 3 annas 
each . 


40 times at 4 male coolios at As. 3 each time . 


18 12 


47 8 


4 11 
6 0 

9 6 
30 0 


(The wolls are shallow and pientas are used. 
Three men are roquired for each picota and 
one man. for leading the water.) 


Total . 123 5 


Total yield—10,000 lbs. 

Cost of production of ono pound of leaf—2-30 piee. 
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Enclosure 2. 

QUESTION No. 16 (b) OF GENERAL QUESTIONNAIRE. 


Note on Comparative Merits op Bush Mulberry and Tree Mulberry. 


Bush mulberry in raised from cuttings. The cuttings are planted in 
May, June and July and September and October generally in tho case of 
rain-fed gardens as the soil has to bo prepared and the cuttings planted 
after some rainfall. For sometimes after planting, the cuttings have to 
bo watered by hand. Cultural operations, such as—loosening tho soil, etc., 
havo to be attended to carefully till the plants come up. Ini irrigated 
gardens, i.s., in areas where there is deep well irrigation, the fresh gardens 
can be planted at any time but even here the soil has to be prepared at 
least threo months in) advance of planting as the cuttings tiuitcd for planting 
Will not be readily available on Account of tho system of pruning the gardens 
at each harvest. To allow tho cuttings to become fit for planting, the rearer 
has to stop pruning the garden during one crop and the cuttings cun be 
used for planting only after harvesting the leaves of the next crop. Tim 
naturally takes 3 months. In tank irrigated and riverside gardens, fresh 
plantings are usually done in Deceraher and January as this is the period of 
pruning the gardens. Planting new gardens during the rainy season is 
usually avoidod in such cases as floods would spoil the new gardens and as 
heavy rainfall would swamp the gardens behind tanks and thus destroy tho 
cuttings, etc., newly planted. 

Hearings with the first crop of leaves from newly planted gardens cannot 
be started earlier than about five mnntlis after planting as it takes time for 
the plants to come up and the leaves are fit to be harvested. 

In the caso of tree mulberry, the saplings havo to be in the nursery for 
at least two years. The two yoar old saplings are then planted in fields. 
The pits for the trees havo to bo got propared before tho rains start, fresh 
earth, manure and sand put into the pits and tho saplings planted after 
some rain bus falloni. The trees have to be watered individually at least 
twico a week. Growth of side shoots on the stems has to ho avoided by 
constantly removing the buds as soon as they appear so that the growth is 
only at the top. The trees havo also to bo rrfanured and each tree given a 
digging at least thrieo a year. The trees have to bo watered during the 
summer season during tho 2nd and 3rd years also. Growth of side shoots 
has to be avoidod and by proper pruning, the trees have to be trained 
properly. At the time of inter-cultivation, great care has to be taken to 
avoid injury to tho young trees. Tho trees havo also to be protected from 
cattle, goats, etc., specially during tho agricultural off-seasons. In addition 
to tho manure applied for inter-crops, each tree has also to be manured 


separately. 

In the troo system of cultivation, tho yield 


of leaf would be appreciable 


five years after planting. During the first year there is no yield at all. Tho 
scriculturist has to spend money, take care of the trees, etc., during the 
first four years without any adequate return. If during this waiting period, 
the cocoon prices are very low or unremunerativo, it is difficult to expect the 
man to pay much attention to the trees. Tn fact, experience has shown that 
the trees planted from 1926 to 1933 have been neglected and in some cases 
even removed as the prices for cocoons were very low. Sericulturists began 
to take interest in mulberry trees after 1936 when prices for cocoons were 
over annas five a pound for a few months off and on. Thus, tree system can 
be popularised provided tho sericulturists are assured of a remunerative price 
for the cocoons produced, for a sufficiently long period, say, 15 years. 


During the first few yoars, tho mulberry trees have to be watered during 
tho summer season and as such, peoplo who have got facilities for water 
supply are in a favourable poaition to raise mulberry topes. In areaa where 
mulberry gardens depend upon rainfall, it is found rather costly to water 
the irebs during summer. Sometimes water mnv not be available and has 
to bo brought from a long distance specially duriug abnormal times. As 

11 A 
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such, it is not possible to substitute tree mulberry for bush mulberry in theso 
ureas to any appreciable extend. 

It has been found by experience that mulberry trees raised from cutting** 
aro liable to be attacked by borers and other insect pests alter u lew years. 

It is expected that mulberry trees raised from seedlings will last longer than 
mulberry trees raised from cuttings. 

The limited average, holding of a family (about (1 acres) has also to bo 
taken into consideration in this connection. The serieulturists do not set 
apart all their land for mulberry cultivation alorlr. Investigations 
conducted have shown that about 25 per cent, of the bolding would he set 
apart for mulberry cultivation while food-crops, etc., are grown on llie rest. 
Tlici yield from an aero of tree mulberry would bo about 3,000 lbs. per year 
in tile seventh year alter planting, while the yield from hush mulberry will 
be ahout 2,000 lbs. for the two or three crops during the first year of planting 
and will be about 0,000 lbs. a year from the second year onwards. In the 
case of treo mulberry, other catch crops can be grown during the first few 
years. Tho yield from catch crops would bo reduced when! the trees have 
advanced in age as tile branches with leaves spread out. Experience bus 
shown that the yield from catch crops in aged mulberry topes is very much 
less than in tho case of fields where no other trees have been grown. As the 
mulberry trees ndvanfe in ago and spread out the branches, they require 
heavy manuring also. The cost of pruning also will be heavy as the person 
has to work at a height of ubout 7 feet from the giound. The cost of 
harvesting leaves from trees will also be moro as women workers cannot 
attend to it. 

To rear worms from one ounce of seed about 800 lbs. of leaves are required 
of which alKHit, 200 lbs. arc required in the early ages, i.c., up to 4th moult 
and tho balance in the last age. Tho young worms have to be fed with 
tender leaves suited to the age of the worms. Snob leaves can be obtained 
jnoro easily from bush mulberry. The leaves from tree mulberry have to bo 
harvested when the worms have passed tho 4th moult. Emm an aero of 
hush mulberry yielding about 0,000 lbs of leaves per year, worms from about 
7J ounces of seed can be reared and the yield of Mysore cocoons would bo 
about 375 lbs. Tbo leaves required for these worms in early ages would be 
about 1,500 lbs. and after the fourth moult, ahout 4,3(X) lbs., that, is, tho 
serieulturists has to maintain I acre of bush mulberry and 11 acres of treo 
mulberry, (7 year old trees.) This means, that he has to sot apart 1*1 acres 
for mulberry instead of one acre. Whether a small landholder can do this 
is a point for consideration. 

Taking all factors into consideration, it will bo seen that the scope for 
substituting treo mulberry for bush is limited. Tbo growth of mulberry 
trees in tho backyards of houses and on margins of fields cam however bo 
encouraged. Efforts should bo mado to increase the yield of mulberry leaves 
per acre of hush mulborry by using seedlings in place of cuttings for propaga¬ 
tion artd by using better and more suitable manures. The existence of a 
largo number of mulberry trees in serirultural areas will help the rearer to 
obtain loaves at choaper rates. The availability of treo mulberry leaf and 
tbo increased yield of leaf from bush mulberry without increase in costs of 
Cultivation is expected to reduce the cost of mulborry loaves to about 2 pie« 
per pound in tho course of about 15 years. 


Enclosure 3. 

QUESTION No. 74. 

SurrLtMKNTARY NOTE ON REDUCING THE COST OK PnoDUCTlON OP MySOUP. SlLK. 

I. lit (hiring the Cost nf Production of Cocoon *. 

(at Ttedvcing the cost of production of Mv'hcrni Leaves .—Mulberry is at 
present propagated by means of cuttings. The yield of leaf from rain-fed 
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gardens amounts to about 0,000 lbs. per year and tbe expenditure on main¬ 
tenance is about Rs. 84. The average cost of production of a pound ol' leaf 
is about 2-7 pies. The cust of mulberry leaf is tbo largest item of expendi¬ 
ture in tbe cost of production of cocoons. As such, every attempt has to he 
made to reduce tbe cost of production of mulberry leaves. Experiments to 
reduce the cost of production ol mulberry leaves are being conducted in tho 
Government Farms in Mysore. Over .'10 varieties of mulberry suited to 
tropical climates have been obtained from Japan!, China, and Korea and 
planted in tbe mulberry garden at Mysore. As it was found that tbe propa¬ 
gation of these foreign varieties bv means of cuttings, was not succcsslul, 
experiments arc* being conducted to propagate these by layerings and 
graftings. To prepare grafts, Mysore Mulberry has to be raised from seeds 
and this takes at least a year before Mysore seedlings are ready for grafting. 
Some grafted varieties have been planted separately and experiments are 
being conducted to ascertain the yield of leaves per acre, the quality of 
leaves and the yield of silk from worms reared on tho leaves from the grafted 
varieties so as to determine the best grafts. This also is a matter of time. 
After determining the best grails, steps have to he taken to prepare the 
grafts on a large scale for distribution to soriculturists. As such, the 
introduction of better varieties of mulberry takes a long time. 

From experiments conducted so far it is found that raising of hushes 
from seedlings has got distinct advantages. The yield from hushes raised 
from seedlings is more and tho quality of leaves also better, ft is found 
that the yield of leaf is at least 15 per cent, more than in the case ol bushes 
raised from cuttings. A few xericulturists who bad been supplied with seed¬ 
lings and cuttings from seedlings for new gardens have also testified to the 
fact that the yield of loaves is more and the quality also hotter. More and 
more soriculturists have been coining forward to use seedlings and cuttings 
from seedlings for raising bush-mulberry. 

Tho nursery for seedlings in mulberry gardens attached to Government 
Farms is being gradually expanded so as to increase the* supply of boedlings, 
etc., to tho serieulturists. 

Another experiment which has shown that the yield of leaves can be 
increased without increasing the expenditure is the use of chemical manures. 
As a lesult of repeated experiments spread over a numbpr of years, it has 
been found that a mixture of Ammonium Sulphate and Ground-nut Oil cako 
is one of the manures suited for mulberry. An application of this mixture 
in rotation with farmyard manure would increase tbo out-put of leaves by 
about 15 per cent. The cost of this manure is very much less than the cost 
of farmyard manure and as the quantity to be applied per acre is very much 
less than farmyard manure, there would be savings in transport and 
application charges. 

Thus, by adopting tbe above two methods, i.e., raising bushes with seed¬ 
lings and cuttings from seedlings and application of a mixture of Ammonium 
Sulphat© and Ground-nut Oil cake, the yield of mulberry leaves per acre of 
bush mulberry can be increased by about 30 per rpnt,., i.r.. from 0.000 lbs. 
per year to about 8,000 lbs., a year without increasing tbo costs. This would 
rcduco tho cost of production of mulberry leaf from about 2-7 pics per lb. 
ns at present to about 2 pies per lb. 

Tim raising of mulberry trees from seedlings in the backwards of bouses 
and on margins of fields wherever facilities are available would also help tho 
serieultuiists to obtain mulberry loaf at lower costs. Planting of mulberry 
trees on a largo scale has got certain disadvantages apart from tbe long 
period of waiting for tbo trees to yield an appreciable quantity of leaves. 
It is found that tbe serieulturists can be very easily induced to plant and 
take care of a few trees in tbe backyards of the bouses and on margins of 
fields. Planting of mulberry trees in backyards and margins of fields would 
bo encouraged and the planting of trees on a largo sealo wherever facilities 
exist will also be stimulates!. The existence of well established mulberry 
trees in the vicinity of the sericultural villages would be of groat assistance 
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to floriculturists in reducing the cost of production of cocoons. Taking into 
consideration the soil and climatic conditions in Mysore it piny not be 
possible to further lower tho cost of production of mulberry loot in the 
immediate future as new varietios can be evolved and mudo available for 
propagation on a large scale after further experimental work only. 

(b) Reducing the cost 0 } production of cocoons. —(1) By preventing loss of 
crops due to bad seed, etc. 

(2) By increasing the output of cocoons per unit by adopting improved 
methods of rearing, etc. 

(II) By increasing the output of cocoons per unit by using seed ot higher 
uild quicker yielding races and by caroful attention to rearing, etc. 

Formerly, two out of every five crops were being lost duo to bad seed. 
The sericulturists who could not get disease-free seed were using on-examined 
seed and were getting about 260 lbs. of Mysore cocoons per aero of mulberry. 
Tho worms would die or would have to be thrown away in tho advanced stages 
when almust all the leaves would have been utilised and much labour spent. 
Thus, the soriculturists suffered considerably blit they carried on tho industry 
as they woro getting very high prices for whatever cocoons they produced. 
When the prices went down, it was not possible for the scriculturists to make 
both ends meet, and many of them gave up the industry after suffering losses 
repeatedly. Such of the soriculturists who bad plunted mulberry on their 
own lands and used examined seed only were able to carry on the industry 
as thoy did ilnt suffer losses of crops but evon those people found it bard to 
sell their cocoons at remunerative rates due to the fall in demand for Mysore 
Charka Silk which had to be sold at very much lower rates in competition 
with imported silks. As the rush outlay on mulberry cultivation and silk 
worm rearing was limited, the reduced prices which were obtained for cocoons 
considerably reduced the remuneration for the family labour and family 
material used in mulberry cultivation and rearing. As there is no other 
subsidiary occupation or industry which would employ the family labour and 
give even a small return sevpral times in tho yoar, tho sericulturists who 
could not make both ends meet by raising food rrops only and who had no 
other way of getting some small cash several times in the year, continued to 
carry on the industry but on u limited scale so as to reduce the cash out¬ 
goings. 

The systematic work done by the Department of Sericulture in Mysore in 
the seed cocoon producing areas lias enabled the Rerirulturists to obtain 
good seed cocoons and to minimise the losses due to pebrine. 

The supyly of disease-free layings from Government and Aided Grainoges 
has been of great assistance to the sericulturists. 

Thus, by improving tho quality of seed, it has been possible to eliminate 
losses due to pchrinc and the soriculturists arc getting almost all their crops 
successfully. Tho average yield of cocoons per acre of bush mulberry has 
been raised from 260 Ihs. to 350 lbs. of Mysore Cocoons. It is expected that 
tho averugo yield would reach 375 lbs. in a short time. 

By using 6,000 lbs. of leaves costing 11s. 84, the rearer gets 375 lbs. of 
Mysore Cocoons including cost of loaves is about Its. 115, i.e., Its. 0-4-11 per 
pound. This includes the value of family material and labour used for pro¬ 
ducing mulberry leaves but does not. include the valuo of family labour spent 
in rearing worms. The actual cash outlay per pound of cocoons amounte to 
As. 2-5 out of As. 4-11. Thus, if the cocoons are sold at As, 3-0 a lb., tho 
return for family labour in mulberry cultivation and rearing is 7 pies only 
01 about Rs. 14 only for tho whole year for the whole family and when 
coronriH are sold at 5 annas a pound, the return for the family labour, mate¬ 
rial, etc., used in mulberry cultivation and rearing for the whole year for 
the whole family would bo about Rs. 60. This sum of Rs. 60 is got in five 
or six instalments. This is a very small income but that this is tho minimumi 
remuneration required to keep the industry going is demonstrated by the 
fact that people who had given up the industry took to it again and pcoplo 
who had restricted the mulberry gardens expanded the same when the price# 
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for cocoona were round about five asm as a pound during a fow months in 
1936 and 1937 and began to neglect gardens and yome oven, removed the 
plants when prices again! went down, for fear of incurring heavier losses 
later on and for want of financial stoipina to maintain the gardens. 

The industry would develop rapidly if the return per acre is over Ra. 80 
per year and this can be obtained if prices.are about 6 annas a pound 
fur some time. 

The increased supply of cross-breed layings rondo available by Govern¬ 
ment and Aided institutions has also encouraged tho sericulturists to some 
extent. Tho total demand for cross-breod layings is about 3tX) lakhs per 
year and tho supply bos been increased from 6 lakhs in 1931-32 to about 
70 lakhs in 1937-38. As yet only 25 per cont. of the requirement has been 
met while tho other 76 per cent, has been pure Mysore seed. The supply 
<tf cross-breed layings cannot be increased all at once as people have to 
be trained, in gcainage work, in rearing pure foreign races and in preparing 
^tybrids. Tltia is .not a thing which can he done in a hurry as tho sori- 
culturists would suffer moro and would lose confidence by a single false 
step or.mistako. It will take years and involve heavy cost to build ap 
tho work so- os to be able to supply cross-breed, layiuga to the extont of 
300 lakhs a year. 

Experience has shown that by rearing cross-brood' worm", the yield 
per unit is much more than in th • case of Mysore worms. The consump¬ 
tion of mulberry leaves to produce one pound of Mysore oocoons which 
it about 16 lbs. can bo reduced to about 1.1 lbs. by rearing cross-breeds. 
Thun in tho course, of 15 years by which time-.the yield of mulborry leaf 
per acre would have been increased from 6,000 lbs. to about 8,000 lbs., th» 
yield of cocoons per acre would be increased from 375 lbs. of Mysore 
cocoons to about 550 lbs. of cruss-breed cocoons, i.e., the cost of production 

of ooopona would be reduced from'As, 4-11 per lb. to about As. 3-4 per 

poumj. . Owing to the increased output of cooopns por acre, the cash 
outgoings per pound of encoous would be Am. 1-7 a pound as against 
As. 2-5 por pound at present. Even if the cocoons are sold at four annas 
a pound the return for the family lalxiur would be about As. 2-5 a pound 
or ,ubuut 11s. 83 per sierq. . , 

The attached statement makes this position clear. If the industry 
has to develop the sericulturists should, get a remuneration of over Rs. 80 
per acre lor the family labour, material, otc. r during tho next 16 years 
at least, i 

(c) (font of production of raw silk .—In tho cost of production of raw 

silk, the cost of cocoons is thu biggest item. At ■ prosont about IS lbs. 

of Mysore cocoons are roquired to produce one pound of first class chsrka 
silk and 18 lbs. of Mysore cocoons to produce one pound of filature silk. 
The price of cocoons should lie about five annas a pound at present if 
the industry has to survive. As has been shown above, it would bo possible 
to put tho cocoons on the market at 4 unuas a pound without hardship 
to the rearer in about 15 years by which turn—improvements in mulberry 
cultivation and rearing of silkworms would have been effected. As such, 
good cocuuns would be available at 1 annus a |>ound. 

As a result of the advent of Japanese filature silk and the change in 
fashions, tho demund now is and would he in future for finer fabrics. 
Theso finer fabrics can be produced by using filature row silk only. As 
such, the demand would be for high grade raw silk produced in filatures 
The charkas can only produce rough silk out of inferior cocoons and the 
raw silk in filatures in Mysore. The cost of production of filature silk is 
about Rs. 7-12 at prooont paying about As. 5-3 a pound of cross-breed 
cocoons When the cocoons aro available at 4 annas a pound the cost on 
acoount of cocoons would bo reduced by about Rs. 1-4 a pound, i.e., the 
coat of raw silk would be Rs. 6-8 a pound. With improvements in 
the quality of mulberry leaves produced and with improved met bods 
of rearing, the quality and silk content of cocoons also will be 
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improved. Wo may Bafely oxpoct that about 14 lbs. of improved cccoons 
would giro one pound of filature silk as against 16 pounds at prosent. 
This will be reduce the cost of cocoons from Rs. 6-3-8 at present to about 
Rs. 3-8 a pound of raw silk 15 years hence. With high grado cocoons 
for reeling, tho output of silk par day per basin will increase, the wages 
and other charges being tho same. It is quite possible to reduce tho 
overhead charges per pound of filature silk from about Rs. 2-8 a pound 
to about Us. 1-8 a pound in the course of 15 years. Thus, high grade 
filaturo raw silk can be made available in Mysore ut about Rs. 6 a 
pound in the course of 16 years. 

The starting of filatures in Mysore is quite necessary for maintaining 
the silk industry as tho future is for hotter reeled raw silk. Bused on 
tho present acreage under mulborry there is need for at least ton filatures 
of 200 basins each in Mysore. These filatures can only be started with 
the support of the public. The filatures can attract money from the invest¬ 
ing public provided the working conditions are satisfactory. As it is, 
the investing public is shy to invost money on new ventures. Starting of 
filatures in Mysore is a new venture and to attract capital and to work 
tho filatures satisfactorily, an assurance that the indigenous silk industry 
would receive adequate protection for a long period, say, 15 years at 
least is necessary. 

Given adequate protection for a sufficiently long period, there is no 
doubt that the indigenous silk industry would respond to the call and 
would be in a position to face competition with the existence of tho 
ordinary revenue duties only, provided there is no unfair competition from 
other countries. 

Necessity for continued research work .—It is necessary to note that 
research work on mulberry cultivation, rearing of worms and reeling of 
silk has to he continued unabated. Japan has boon able to advance 
just on account of the huge amounts spent on continued research work. 
The Government of India sot apart one lakh of rupees a year for seri¬ 
culture! research work for 5 years from 1034 but only a small traction 
of this amount is made available lor work in Mysoro though Mysore has 
been spending a large sum of money on research work. It is necessary 
that Government of India should sot apart more money for sericultural 
development and research work and that the amount should bo allocated 
in proportion to the nature of work to be done, importance of the industry, 
etc., without any reference to Indian States and British Indian Provinces. 
Tho Government of Mysoro will always bo glad to bear its own portion 
of the expenditure as it has been doing all along. 



Statement regarding cost* of production of cocoons at p-esent and the marjin of Los, or Profit at varying rales fron thru anna* to six annas a pousu 

and also 15 years hence when improvements would have been effected. __ 

Cost of production of 1 lb of pure Mysore cocoons Cost of production of 1 lb. of cross-breed cocoons 

r at present. at present. After 15 years when im- 

_________———— - provementa would have 
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Enclosure 4 . 

Supplementary Note to the Memorandum pretented to the Indian Tariff 
Board by the Government of Mytore. , 

1. The costs of production of mulberry leaf, etc., given at pages 4 and 
6 of the Memorandum are the figures collected from individual sericulturiat* 
and are meant to indicate the possibilities of reduction in costs. This has 
boen clearly Btated in the first paragraph under—111. Results of Improve¬ 
ment Measures Adoptod. Those figures are not the average figures lor thy 
whole State. These figUros have to be read alopg with paragraph one 
under X.— Measure ol Protection Needed, at page 9, and 3rd, 4th and 
5th paragraphs under XI.—Poriod for winch Protection is noeessary, at 
page 10 of the Memorandum. The figures given on pages 4 and 5 are 
from individuals who have been using cross-breed seed while over 70 per 
cent, of the sericulturists in Mysore use pure Mysore seed only. Ab such, 
the figures for cost of production of mulberry leaves, cost of production 
of cocoons and raw silk should he taken from replies to Questions No. 16, 
No. 23 and No. 29 of the General Questionnaire, as these are the avyruge 
figures for, the whole State. 

2. A supplementary note giving details of the cultural operations, manure 
applied, cost of manure, etc., is sent separately to further explain tho 
figures given in answer to Question No. 15. The members of the Tariff 
Board when they toured round the soricultural parts of tho Mysore State 
have seen: for themselves tho depth of the wolls from which watsr is 
lifted for irrigating tho mulberry gardens, tho number of people required 
to irrigute the gardens and tho nature of tho cultural operations roqujrcd.. 

A note on tho relative advantages of tree and bush mulberry is .sent 
separately. The sericulturists cannot expect to get much ’ return from 
in tor-crops when inulborry trees have attained full growth. 

The value of tho seedlings and saplings given free of cost to sericulturists 
during tho last 12 years is given in answer to Question No. 19 of Gcnoral 
Questionnaire. _ 

3. It is stated in tho Memorandum that the figures given at pages 4 

and 6 are from individuals who have been using cross-breed soed, .that 
owing to shortness of period, it has not been possible to effect universal 
reductions in oost of cultivation of mulberry and cost of production of 
oocoons. That it has not been possible, in the short time for which pro¬ 
tection. is in force, to bring about an appreciable reduction in the costs 
of cultivation of mulberry and costs of production of cocoons in the State 
as a whole is indicated in reply to Questions No. 15, No. 23 and No. 29 

of Generul Questionnaire. When mure than 70 per cent, of the people 

have been using Mysore seed for their rearing, it is not correct to draw 
any conclusions from the figures of cost of those who use cross-breed layings. 
As a result of action taken so far, the average yield of Mysore eoooons 
per acre has been increased from 260 lbs. to 350 lbs. It is only when a 
yield of 3<5 lbs. of cocoons per acre is established that the cost of pro¬ 
duction of one pound of cocoons can be five annas. 

4. There is no reduction in costs owing to increased productivity as 

the sericulturists have been merely helped to reduce the losses by provision 
of seed free from pebrine. The position is cleurlv explained in the note 
on “ Reduction m the costs of production of Mysore silk ' separately sent. 
When the rearers were using any seed available,, they were losing two 
crops out of every five and tho worms would die or had lo ho thrown 
away when they had eaten most of the mull>erry leaves and when most of 

the labour would have been expended. This has been prevented now by 

the uso qf seed fice from pebrine. 

fi. There was a temporary rise in the pricos of cocoons and raw silk 
some broken periods from December, 1936, till January, 1938. The prices 
for Mysore cocoons ranged from As. 4-6 to As. 5-8 por lb. from December, 
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1936 to May, 1937, and from As. 4-6 to As. 5-2 per lb. in August and 
September, 1937. As has been indicated in reply to Question Nos. 15 
and 16 ((/), the gardens are planted newly in December and January in 
areas where irrigation facilities are available and in May and June and 
September and October in places where no irrigation facilities are available. 
As high prices for cocoons were obtained prior to the planting period, a 
large number of people who had given up the industry planted gardens 
and those who had a small area under mulberry extended their gardons 
during the planting seasons of 1936 and 1937. From investigations con¬ 
ducted, it is found that about 5,000 acres were newly planted. The first 
crop of leaves after planting would be ready for harvesting in 5 to 6 
months after planting. The existing yields cannot be increased at a 
moment's notice. The prices of silks and cocoous continued to fall begin¬ 
ning from December, 1937. As a result many people who had planted 
new gardons and sume who had extended their gardens became indifferent, 
neglected the gardens and somo oven removed the plants. When the prices 
went lower than As. 4-6 a pound, it is estimated that out of 6,000 acres 
newly planted only 1,500 acres survivo and tho sernulturisLs are soriously 
thinking of further reducing tho acreage under mulberry as they are not 
in a position to invost money on the up-keep of gardens. The ucroage 
would certainly have expanded if the prices for cocoons had continued 
at above five annas a pound for a much longer period. Information collected 
from about 60 seruulturists regarding gardens, tho extent newly planted 
when the price of cocoons was above five annus a pound and the extent 
thrown out of mulberry when the price began to slump is furnished in 
the appended statement. It is scon from the statement that 60 people 
extended their gardens by about 160 acres when prices for cocoons were 
above five annas a pound but reduced the acreage by about 130 acres when 
prices for cocoons went down to about 4 annas a pound. This shows 
that mulberry cultivation would expand, if prices tor Mysore cocoons rule 
at above five annas a pound for a reasonably long period. 


Statement showing the acreage under mulberry prior to 19.77 and subsequently 
uprooted owing to fall in the jrrice of cocoons. 




Extent. 

No. 

Name of Sericulturut. 

Area planted prior to 
1937 togother with 
the extent plan¬ 
ted in 1937. 

Puffed 
out or 
neglected 
when 
pricoa of 
cocoons 

went 

down. 

Area 



Area in 
April 
1938. 

Planted 
in May 
1937. 

Total 

extent. 

ving. 


Kolar Circle. 

A. G. 

A. G. 

A. G. 

A. G. 

A. G. 


Mossrg. 






1 

Sycd Mohadcon Ilindiganal, 
Hosakoto Taluk. 

0 30 

0 30 

1 20 

1 20 

0 0 

2 

Syed Ali Sab Hindigan&l, 
Hoaakote Taluk. 

3 00 

0 00 1 

3 00 

3 00 

0 0 


Carried over 
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statement showing the acreage muter mulberry prior to VJ'T nn/l subsequently 
uprooted owing to fall in the price of cocoon .*—contd. 




Extent. 

No. 

Namo of Sericultunat. 

1 

Area planted prior to 
1937 together wi th 
tko extent plan¬ 
ted in 1937. 

Pulled 
out or 
neglected 
when 
price a of 
cocoon r 

went 1 

down. 

Area 

Rurvi- 



Area in 
April 
193(1. 

Planted 
in May 
1937. 

Total 

extent. 

ving. 


Kolar Circle —contd. 

A. C. 

A. G. 

| 

A. G. 

MM 

A. G. 


Mossrs.— 


1 




3 

Venkatarayappa, Thimaaandra, 
Chintauiani Taluk. 

4 00 

0 00 

4 00 

1 

2 00 

2 0 

4 

Krishnappa, Akimangala, 

Chintamani Taluk. 

1 20 

0 00 

1 20 

1 00 

0 20 

n | 

Kollanarniah, Thalagawara, 
Chintamani Taluk. 

3 00 

0 00 

3 00 

1 00 

2 00 

6 

Yelethotada Munisamappa, 

Thalagawara, Chintamaui 

Taluk. 

2 30 

0 00 

2 30 

1 00 

1 30 

7 

Kotatnannhi Aniah Solty, 
Thalagawara, Chintamani 

Taluk. 

2 20 

1 

0 00 

2 20 

1 00 

1 20 


Total 

17 20 

0 30 

18 10 

10 20 

7 30 


Kunigal Circle. 


. 




8 

Venkato Gowda, Sondalagere, 
Kunigal Taluk. 

Mugur Circle. 

1 

i A 0 

i 

0 00 

4 00 

4 00 

0 00 







9 

Sannamma. Thottavadi, T. 
Narasipur Taluk. 

0 30 

2 00 

2 30 

2 30 

0 00 


Total 

22 10 




7 30 

























Statement thawing the area under Mulberry planted, pulled out or neglected as on 30th June 1938. 
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ahowingtht area witr Mulberry planted, pulled ool or ntgtettd at on 30t& June 193X^-ra ntd. 
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Showing the area under Mulberry planted, pulled out or neglected at on 30th June 1938 —conoid. 
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(7) Letter No. A. I. SICW, dated the 14 th August, 19HX, from t7 ip Director 
of Industries and Commerce in Mysore. 

I um enclosing further notos, as shown in the appended list, on the 
several points on which you wanted information during tho course of my 
evidence yesterday. 


Enclosures. 

(1) Further note on average production of mulberry and Mysore and 
cross-breed races ol cocoons per acre us desired by the Tariil Bourd. 

(2) Statement showing the area under mulberry in the fivo taluks which 
serve as feeders to the Mysore Silk Filatures Co. 

(3) Cost of production ol' cocoons in Japan (cost of producing ono 
pound of cocoons). 

(4) Cost of production of Mysore and cross-breed disoase-freo layings. 

(5) Initial expenditure for planting one aero of mulberry (Bainfed). 

(0) Initial expenditure for planting ono acre of mulberry garden (Tank 
irrigated). 

(7) Initial expendituro for planting one aero of mulberry garden (Deep- 
well irrigated). 

(8) Initial expendituro for planting one acre of mulberry garden (Shallow 
well), 

(0) No. of churkas in tho different areas in tho State. 


Enclosure 1. 

Further note on average •production of mulberry and Mysore and cross-breedt 
meet of cocoons per acre us desired hy the Tariff Hoard. 

I. 

On page 4 of the Note appended to the Memorandum It has been stated 
that one acre of rninlvd mulberry garden yields from 4,000 to 0,000 lbs. 
of leaves in a year and tho cost of cultivation varies from 1{». 50 to Us. 84 
per year. The yield depends upon the nature of soil, number ol hushes 
per acre, the system of planting and cultural operations and also on the 
ruinfall. Soil conditions vary from village to village and even in the village 
itself. 

It is also stated in reply to question G that the quantify of seed required 
varies from 0 to 8 ounces in the case of rainfed gardens and between 9 
to 11 ounces in the onse of irrigated gardens This refers to Mysore raeo 
only, in reply to question 15 it is stated that to feed the worms from 
one ounce of Mysore seod 800 lbs. of IcaveR arc required. 

Out of the total area of 18,200 acres of rainfed gardens in 1937-98, 
about 17,500 acres lio in T. Narasipur area. In this area only about 10 
lakhs of disease-free layings of eross-hreeds or 11,430 ouneos of cross-breeds 
were supplied during 1937-38, i.e., about 11 per cent., while the rest of 
tho seed was of Mysore race. Information regarding the yield of cocoons 
front disease-free layings of Mysore rare and from cross-breed seed was 
collected as usual hy Government and aided grainages. From the informa¬ 
tion collected it is found that during 1937-38 the seed used per aero 
ranged from 5 ounces to Of ounces and that tho yield of cocoons ranged 
from 250 lbs. to 325 lbs. of Mysore cocoons per acre. Tbo uverago yiald 
por acre thus amounted to about 275 lbs. of Mysore cocoogs. 
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From experiments conductod and from experience it has been found that 
about 16 lbs. of leaves are required to produce one pound of Mysore cocoons 
ill this. area. The yield, of leaves from one acre of bush mulberry in 
T. Narasipur area thus varies from 4,000 Ibe. to 6,200 )hs. and the averago 
yield of mulberry per acre calculated on. the average yield of cocoons for 
this area amounts to about 4,400 lbs. instead of 4,000 lbs. us given in 
reply to question 15. Taking the yield of loaves at 4,400 lbs , the cost 
of production of leaf would be 2 47 pies per lb. instead of 2 7 pies per lb. 
as given there. 


II. 

Tho yield of leaves per acre may also be calculated in another way. We 
have roliablo information that during 1937-38, the production of cocoons 
in tho State was as follows: — 

liakhs lbs. 

(1) From cross-breed layings.86 

(2) From Mysoro layings 68 


Total . 103 


The amount of leaf required for the abovo production will be as follows:—" 

Lakhs. 

35 lakhs of lbs, of cross-breeds at 14 lbs. of leaf 


per lb.490 

68 lakhs of Mysore cocoons at 16 lbs. of leaf jwr lb. . 1,088 

Total . 1,578 


The total acreage under mulberry was 20,500 made up of- 


Acres. 

(1) Itainfed.18,200 

(2) Irrigated.. 8,300 

The average yield per acre for irrigated lands in the year 1037-38 was 
as follows: — 




Lbs. 

(1) Tank irrigated .... 

• 

8,000 

(2) Deep-well irrigated . « 

• 

io, ooo 

(3) Shallow well irrigated 

. 

10,000 


The average of these three will be 9,300 lbs. On 8,300 acres of irrigated 
land the production of leaf will thus bo 77,190.000 lbs. 

Deducting this from the total production of mulberry leaf of 1,578 lakhs 
of lbs. the production from 18,200 acres ol rainfed land will bo 80,010,000 lbs. 
or 4,130 lbs. per acre. 

12 A 
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in. 


Details as regards production of cocoons under—(1) rainfod and (2) irri¬ 
gated land as also under (1) Mysore and (2) cross-breed races are given 
below. These figures are for the year 1037-38. 


— 

Aoreage under 

Average yield 
of cocoons per 
acre. 

Total production of 
cocoons. 

Mysore. 

Cross- 
breed. 

Mysore. 

Crow- 

breed. 

Mysore. 

Cross-breed. 

T. Narasipur area— 
4,400 pounds of 
leaf per acre. 

Other areas—8,000 
lbs. of leaf por acre 

Total 

Tank—8,000 lbs. of 
leaf per acre. 

Deep and shallow 
weU—10,000 lbs. 
of leaf per aore 
Total 

Total Rainfed and 
Irrigated 

18,300 

700 

2,200 

(I) Rain) 

lbs. 

275 

380 

fed—18,26 

lbs. 

310 

10 acres. 

Ibs. 

4,207,800 

245.000 

i 

lbs. 

682,000 

16,000 

2,200 

— 



682,000 

6,134,600 

2,000 

2,300 

1,000 

3,000 

(2) Irrig, 
600 

625 

oted— 8,36 
672 

720 


672,000 

2,160,000 

4,300 

4.000 1 


— 


2,732,000 

6,169.600 


• * 


•• 

10,304,000 


The quantities of sued actually roared during 1037-38 in rainfed and irrigated 
gardens ate shown below :— 


— 

Average ounces of seed roared. 


Mysore. 

Cross-breed. 

Rainfed. 

T. Narasipur area— 

(4,400 lbs. of leaves). 

6} ounces 

5J ounces 

Other areas— 

(6,000 lbs. of leaves). 

7 ounces 

- - 

Irrigated. 

Tank— 

(8,000 lbs. of loaves) 

10 ounces 

8 ounces 

Shallow and deep wollft-— 

(10,000 lbs. of leavoa) . ..... 

11 ounces 

9 ounces 
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Enclosure 2. 

Statement showing the area under mulberry in the five Taluks which serve 
as feeders to the Mysore Silk Filature Co., 1937-88. 


1. Chamarajanagar Taluk 




Acres. 

6,400 

2. T. Narasipur Taluk 

. 



6,500 

3. Yelandur Taluk 




4,(XK) 

4. Nanjangud Taluk 

, 


. 

1,200 

C. Malavalli Taluk 

• 



300 



Total 


17,400 


A few villages of Santemarnhalli Hobli of Chnmarajnnagar Taluk, of 
Mugur Uobli of T. Narasipur Taluk, and Agara Hobli of Vclandur Taluk are 
adjacent to sericultural villugea of Kollegal Taluk. Roughly about 2,000 
acres of land under mulberry in the above villages may be taken to be 
within a radius of five miles of Kollegal sericultural villages. 

Tho total area umlor mulberry in all the Taluks of Mysore District 
is about 18,600 acres including Mamlya, and Maddur Taluks. Hut these 
two Taluks are nearer Chanuaputna and arc within the jurisdiction of 
Cliannapatna Circle. About 400 acres of mulberry in these Taluks are 
irrigated while about 300 acres in Chauiurajanagar and Yolundur Taluks are 
irrigated. 


Enclosure 3. 

Cost of production of cocoons in Japan. (Cast of producing one pound of 



cocoons.) 





Cost of pro- 
ducing 
ono pound 

At normal 
rato o! 

At prevail¬ 

Year. 

exchange 
M00 Yen = 

ing exchange 
rale. 


of cocoons. 

Hs. 

137.) 



Yen. 

As. 

t . 

As. P. 

1934 

. . 0 448 

9 

9-8 

6 7-7 

1935 

0-479 

10 

6-1 

5 11-5 

1936 

0-168 

10 

30 

6 9-7 

1937 

0571 

12 

50 

0 70 


Enclosure 4. 

Cost of production of Mysore and cross-breed disease-free layings. 

It is difficult to differentiate between the cost of production of Mysore 
layings and cross-broed layings in the grainages which prepare pure Mysore, 
pure foreign and cross-broed layings. The cost oi production of ono ounce 
ol seod, i.c., 140 layings in such grainages is about 11s. 1-14-9. The Gov¬ 
ernment Grainago at Kunigal produces Mysore layings only. This grainago 
is situated in the centre of seed cocoon producing area. The cost of pro¬ 
duction of Mysore layings iu this grainuge is Us. 1-1-6 per ounco. 
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Enclosure 5. 


Initial tjpcnditure for planting one. acre oj mulberry (Rainfed). 


1. Ploughing nnd levelling— 

(a) Ploughing, 15 ploughs at He. 1 per 

plough (deep ploughing) . 

(b) Levelling, 8 male coolios at As. 6 each 

and 8 female coolies at As. 2 each 
per day 

(r) Hcmoving the grass weeds, etc., 8 
female coolios at As. 2 per day 
lor ) a day . . . . . 


Its. A. 

15 0 

4 0 

0 8 


2. Manure and manuring— 

(u) Manure, 10 carts (cattle manure) at 

He. 1 per cart .... 10 0 

(h) Transport charges for 10 carts . . 18 

(t) Loading nnd unloading, 1 male eooly 
at As. 0 and 2 female coolies at 
As. 2 each, per day . . 0 10 

(d) Manuring, 1 male eooly at As. 6 and 1 

female eooly at As. 2 per day . . 0 8 


3. Preparing rows— 

1 plough for half-n-day at He. 1 per plough . 

4. Cuttings— 

(a) 1 cart load of cuttings at Rs. 4 . . 4 0 

(b) Transport, loading, etc. ... 60 

6. Planting cuttings— 

(a) Preparing the cuttings—4 male coolies 

at As. 6 each and 3 female coolies ut 

As. 2 each ..... 1 14 

(b) Planting charges—7 male coolies at 

As. 6 each, ami 11 lonmlo coolies at 
As. 2 each, and 1 female eooly at 
Ah. 2 per day for j a day . 4 1 


Re. a. 


19 3 


12 10 

0 8 


10 0 


6 1C 


6. Watering— 

let watering when planting—12 male 
coolies at As. 0 each, and 4 female 
coolies at As. 2 each per day 
Watering for two months after planting— 
8 times a months, i.e., 10 times for 
2 mouths, 3 male coolies at As. 6 each 
and 1 female eooly at As. 2, fur each 
watering ...... 

7. Weeding, 3 times. 


6 0 


20 0 

- 25 0 

6 0 


Total 


78 4 
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Enclosure 6. 


Initial expenditure for planting one acre of Mulberry Garden , 


(Tank Irrigated.) 


Rb. a. 


i Rb. a. 

1. Digging and levelling— 

(a) Deep digging, 100 male coolies at 

As. 4 each ..... 25 0 

( b) Levelling, 50 male coolios at Ab. 4 

each ......; 12 8 

- 37 8- 


2. Manuro and manuring— 

(1) Manuro— 

25 0 
2 0 

0 3 

1 4 

- 28 12 


20 0 

2 0 

- 22 0 

6. Planting charges—Preparing the cuttings and 
planting -20 male coolies at As. 4 ouch (Rs. 5) 
and 30 temalo coolies at As. 2 each (Rs. 3-12) . 8 12 

6. Watering—8 times per month fur 3 mouths, l male 

cooly at As. 4 each time.8 0 

7. Weeding—Once, 15 female coolies at As. 2 each . 1 14 

8. Miscellaneous .. 


(u) 25 carts cattle manuro at Re. 1 
per curt ..... 

(b) Transporting charges ut Ro. 1 
per cart per day tor 2 days 

(<■) Loading and unloading, 2 female 
coolies at As. 2 per day each, 
for 2 days .. 

(2) Manuriiig--2 male coolies at As. 4 
each, und 0 female coolies ut 
As. 2 each. 


3. Preparing rows ...... 

4. Cost of cuttings— 

(а) 2 carts at Us. 10 pel' cRrt . . » 

(б) Transport charges including loading 

and unloading, etc., at Re. 1 per- 
cart ....... 


Total 


101 14 
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Enclosure 7. 

Initial expenditure lor plantino one acre of Mulberry Garden. 
(Deepwell Irrigated,) 

j Rs. A. 

I Rs. A. 

1. Digging and levelling— 

(а) Deep digging, 160 male coolies at 

As. 4 ouch ..... 40 0 

(б) Levelling, 50 mole coolies at As. 4 each 12 8 

- 62 8 

2. Manure and manuring— 

(a) Manure, 26 carts at As. 12 per cart . 18 12 

(b) Transport charges at ‘As. 4 per cart . 6 4 

(c) Loading and unloading, 2 male cooliee 

at As. 4.0 8 

Re. a. 

(d) Manuring, 7 malo coolies at 

As. 4 .... 1 12 

11 female coolies at As. 2 . 16 

-- 3 2 

- 28 10 

3. Preparing rowB. ... ... 

4. Coat of cuttings— 

(а) 2 oarts at Rs. 10 per cart . 20 O 

(б) Transport charges at Ro. 1 per cart , 2 0 

-- 22 0 

6. Planting charges (including initial water¬ 
ing)— 

(a) Preparing llie cuttings—10 male coolies 

at As. 4 each.2 8 

(b) Planting charges including initial 

watering— 

60 male coolies at As. 4 each . . 12 8 

10 femalo coolies at As. 2 each . . 14 

- 16 4 

6. Watering—For three months—24 times—Ono pair 

bullooks and a cooly each time at Re. 1 . 24 0 

7. Miscellaneous ........ fi 0 


Total . 148 6 
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Enclosure 8. 


Initial expenditure for planting one acre, of Mulberry Garden. 


(Shallow Well.) 


1. Digging and levelling— 

(a) Deep digging, 100 coolies at As. 4 

each . 

( b ) Levelling, 40 coolies at As. 4 each 

2 . Manure and manuring— 1 

(a) Manure, 20 carta at As. 8 per cart . 

(b) Transport at Rh. 1-2 for 10 carts (for 

20 carte). 

(c) Loading and unloading, 2 coolies at 

As. 4 each. 

{d ) Manuring—2 male coolies at As. 4 
each and 4 female cooties at As. 3 . 


3. Preparing rows. 

4 . Cost of outtings— 

(а) 2 cart-loads of cuttings at Rs. 3 per 

cart. 

(б) Transport charge!) including loading 

unloading at As. 8 per cart . 

6 . Planting charges— 

(c0 Preparing the cuttings, 8 male coolios 
at As. 4 and 8 female coolies at 

As. 3. 

(6) Planting charges, 8 male coolies at 
As. 4 and 24 female coolies at As. 3 


Re. a. 

Rs. A. 


25 0 
10 0 

- 36 0 

10 0 
2 4 
0 8 
1 4 

- 14 0 


6 0 
1 0 


3 8 
6 8 

- 10 0 


3. Watering—10 times at 4 male noolios As. 4 each and 
8 femalo coolies at As. 8 each for each timo= 

2-8x10.26 0 

7. Weeding—Twice at 11s. 1-8 each time . . ,30 

8. Miscellaneous charges including repairs, etc. . . 4 0 

Total , 98 0 


Enclosure 9. 

Number of Charkas in the different areas in the State. 


T. Narasipur . ; .800 

Kolar., . 1,100 

Bangalore (Channapatna).600 

Kuuigal ......... 100 


Total 


2,500 
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(8) Statements reijurdinij costs o) production oj rate silk in Mysore supplied 
by the representatives of the Government of Mysore in the course oj 
oral evidence in August, 10SH. 

i.—C ost of pMODi'cnoN of Ciiahkhv Pit.k. 


(Average Production taken at 1J lbs. per day por charkhft.) 


Quality. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

•Rendita . . • • 


13-5 


117 


10-8 

Details — 


r (20-25 lbs.) 

(17-66 lbs.) 

(16-2 lbs.) 

1 Cost of cocoons at Bo. 0-4-0 

•j 

Rs, 

A. 

F. i 

R«. 

A. 

P. 

Ks 

. A. 

P. 

per lb. 












i 

l S 

n 

2 

4 

16 

0 

4 

8 

11 

2. Cost of labour 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

3. Cost of fuel ' . • 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 Cost of water (including wage 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2. 

0 

of waterman). 










0. Selling expenses 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0. Transport charges . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

8 

7 Contingencies (transport 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

charges of silk, eost of oil. 










thread, skein making, steam- 










ing of cocoons, etc.). 










8. Supervision and management , 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

<j. Cost of producing 11 lbs. of 

■ 

m 


8 

8 

9 

6 

14 

6 

silk. 










10 - Coat of producing l lb. of silk . 

yjHU 



4 

4 

6 

3 

14 

11 

11 . Deduct — Cost of j lb. of waeto 




0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

at Be. O b-4 per lb. 










12. Not cost of producing l lb. of 

4 

8 

i) 

4 

0 

6 

3 

10 

11 

bilk. 










13 . fntorest ou working capital 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

14 . Depreciation . 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

15. Profit . • • • • 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

10- Total cost of 1 lb. of silk 

4 

13 

5 

4 

4 

11 

3 

10 

3 

17 . Be-rceling charges . 

0 

3 

0 

• 

• 





1 8. Fair selling prico per lb. 

5 

0 

5 

4 

4 

H 

3 

16 

2 


t .. ,, ytendita taken—Average of rendila given for Mysore cocoons in reply to Q'ies- 

1 tiun No. 2 '.* and lire rondita assumed by the President of the Tarili Board fo r 

crOBB -breed cocoons. 
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II- A.— Cost of prodfctjon ok Chaiikha Sn.ic with different imwes op 

COCOONS m unUCHNl yCALlHliM. 

(Average Production taken at 1J lbs. per day per charbho.) 


Rendita ..... 
Details — 

1. Cost of cross-bred cocoons at 

Re. O-4-0 per lb. 1st quality, 
at Re. 0-4-3 per lb. 2nd 
quality and at Re. 0-4-0 per 
lb. 3rd quulity. 

2. Coat of labour . 

3. Cost of fuel .... 

4. Cost of water (including wage 

of waterman). 

6. Selling expenses 

0. Transport eliargm . 

7. Contingencies (transport char¬ 

ges of silk, cost of oil, 
thread, skein making, steam¬ 
ing of cocoons, etc.). 

8. .Supervision and management . 


9. Cost of produciug 1) lbs. of 
silk. 

10. Cost of producing 1 lb. of silk . 

11. IMluCt —Cosl of j lbs. ill waste 

at Re. 0-0-4 per lb. 


12. Net eost of producing l lb. of 
silk. 


0 1 3 

7 3 2 

4 12 9 

0 4 0 

4 8!) 


(17-55 lbs.) (16-2 lbs.) 


Rs 

. A. 

p. 

K» 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

V. 

p. 

5 

11 

2 

4 

10 

0 

4 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 1 3 

6 2 3 

4 I 6 
0 4 0 

3 13 0 


0 J 3 


5 6 4 



13. Interest on working capital . 0 2 5 

14. Depreciation . , . . 0 0 3 

15. Profit. 0 2 0 

16. Total cost of 1 lb. of silk . 4 13 5 

17. Ke-reeling charges (1st quality 0 3 0 

only). 

18. Fair selling price per lb. . 3 0 5 


0 2 2 
0 0 3 
0 2 0 


0 2 0 
0 0 3 
0 2 0 
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II-B. —Cost op production op CmuKtiA Sii.k. 
(Averago production tuken at 1$ lbs. per day per oharkha.) 


Quality. 


Rcndita . . . . • 

Details — 

1. Cost of cocoons @ As. 4-0 per 

lb. 1st quality, @ As. 4-3 per 
lb. 2nd quality and @ As. 4-0 
por lb. 3rd quality. 

2. Cost of labour 

3. Cost of fuel . . • • 

4. Cost of water (including wage 

of waterman). 

6. Selling oxpensea . • 

0. Transport oharges 

7 . Contingcnoios (transport 

charges of silk, cost of oil, 
thread, skein making, Steam¬ 
ing of cocoons, etc.). 

8. Supervision and managoment 


9. Cost of producing lj lbs. of 
silk. 

10. Cost of produoing 1 lb. of Bilk 


1st 2nd 3rd 


14 

12 

11 

21 lbs. 

18 lbs. 

16-5 lbs. 

Rs. A. F. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

5 14 0 

4 12 0 

4 2 0 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 3 8 

0 3 3 

0 2 3 

0 3 0 

0 2 9 

0 2 « 

0 1 0 

0 1 6 

i 

0 1 6 

0 1 3 

0 1 3 

0 1 3 


760 043 070 

4 16 0 4 2 10 3 10 4 


11. Deduct —Cost of 1 lbs. of waste 040 040 040 

@ As. 0-5.4 per lb. 


12 Net cost of producing 1 lb. of 4 11 0 3 14 10 3 6 4 

sUk. 


13. Interest on working capital . 026 022 020 


14. Depreciation . • • 003 003 00 3 

15. Profit. 020 020 020 

10. Total oost of 1 lb. of silk . 4 15 8 433 3 10 7 

17. Re-reeling charges (1st quali^ 0 3 0 .. .. 

only). 

18. Fair selling price per lb. . 5 2 8 4 3 3 3 10 7 
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III.— Estimate of the cost of wobkino a 200 basin filature with 20/24 

DENIER. 


1 . Total quantity of) cocoons rendita 13 (cross bred) production 
1‘25 lbs. per basin—l‘25 x 200x 13 x 300 days*-076,000 lbs. @ 
4 annas 6 pios per lb. Quantity of silk producod 75,000 lbs. 

9. Transport oharges @ 4 pies per lb. for 975,000 lbs. . 

3. Stifling obarges @ 2 pies per lb. for 975,000 lbs. 

4. Cost of labour (as given by Mysore Filatures Limited) 

5. Cost of supervision and management. 

6. Cost of power . . . "j 

7 . Cost of light . . . I 


8. Cost of fuel . 

9. Cost of water 


as given by tho Mysore Fila¬ 
tures Limited. 


10. Cost of repairs, renewals, etc. @ 1 % on the value of machinery 
Rs. 83.000. 

11. Miscellaneous ® 3 pies per lb.. 

12. Selling expenses at 6 pies per lb. 


2,74,218 12 0 


20,312 8 0 
10,168 4 0 
46,000 0 0 
23,712 0 0 


20,000 0 0 


630 0 0 


1.171 14 0 
2,343 12 0 


3,97,645 2 0 


Deduct —Value of waste @ -83 lbs. per lb. of silk (63/100x75,000)= 
47,260 lbs. @ annas 12 per lb. 


36,437 8 0 


Total works expenditure 


Overheads — 

(a) Depreciation— 


8,62,107 10 0 


Buildings @ 2J % on Rs. 80,000 
Plant and machinery 6 % on Rs. 63,000 
Tools and scientific appliances 10 % on Rs. 5,000 
Motor vans 20 % on Rs. 7,000 .... 


(b) Interest on working capital @ 5 % [for 3 months output of 
cocoons (243,760 lbs.) and silk (18,760 lbs.)l on 
Rs. 1,67,940.16.6. 

(c) Profit @ 6% on capital expenditure of Re. 1,60,000 (os 
given by Mysore Filatures Limited). 


7,060 0 0 
8,397 0 9 


9,600 0 0 


Total oost of production 


3,87,164 10 0 
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IV.—Cost at thb end ok the period t>r protbcuon. 

Estimate of the cost of working a 200 basin filature with 20/24 denier. 

Ks. a. p. 

1. Total quantity ot oococma rendit* 13 (cross bred) production 2,43,?60 0 0 

1*25 lbs. por basin—1*26X 200x 13X 300 days=975,000 Iba. 

(q 4 annas per lb. quantity of silk producer! 75,000 lbs. 

2. Transport charges (o 4 pics per lb. for 075,000 lba. . , . 20,312 8 0 

3. Stifling charges (Tp 2 pies per lb. for 975,000 lba. . . , 10,166 4 0 

4. Cost of labour (as given by Mysore Filatures Limited) . . 46,000 0 0 

6. Cost of supervision and management . 23,712 0 0 

6. Cost of power . . . • 'l 

7. Cost of light . . . .1 

)>as given hy the Mysore Fila- 20,000 0 0 

8. Cost of fuel . . . . j tures Limited. 

9. Cost of water . . , . J 

10. Cost of repairs, renewals, oto., @ 1 % on the value of machinery 030 0 0 

Ks. 63,000. 

11. Miscellaneous (jt, 3 pics per lb. 1,171 14 O 

12. Selling expenses @ 0 pies |>er lb. ..... . 2,313 12 0 

Total . 3,67,070 6 0 

Deduct —Value of waste (ci *63 lbs. per lb. of silk (63/100 x 76,000) = 

47,250 lbs. @ annas 12 per lb. 

Total works expenditure 

Overheads —■ 

Ks. 

(a) Depreciation— 

Buildings tjrC. 2J % on Rs, 80,000 .... 2,0*10 

Plant and machinery 5 % on Rs. 63,000 . . . 3,150 

Tools and scientitie appliancoa 10 % on Us. 5,000 . 500 

Motor vans 20% on Rs. 7,000 .... 1,100 

(5) Interest on working oapital (n/ 5 % [for 3 months output 
of cocoons (243,700 lbs.) and silk (18,760 lba.)J on 
Rs. 1,62,700.9-6. 

(c) Profit 6 % on capital expenditure of Rs. 1,60,000 (as 
given by Mysore Filatures Ltd.). 

Total cost of production 

Rs. 1-11-11 per lb. of raw silk 


35,437 8 0 
3,31,638 14 0 


7,050 0 0 
7,035 5 3 

9,600 0 0 

3,55,1*24 3 3 
or 



(9) Statement supplied by the representative* of the Government of Mysore at the time of oral evidence regarding net available supplies of sill. (Tear 

April to end of March.) 
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(10) Statement ehoioing the average pricet of SILK WASTE in the Stale during each month 
for the years 1931-35 to 1931-38 (April to March). 

(Handed in at the time of oral evidence by the representatives of the Government 

of Mysore.) 
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(11) Statement showing the Total Exports from Japan to the various Countries from 1925 
to 1936 supplied by the representatives of the Government of Mysore. 


Year. 

Quant'ty of 
silk exported 
in lba. 

Total 

valuo 

In Yon. 

Average rate 
per lb. of 

Bilk in Yen. 

1925 

1928 



• 

• 

67.882,184 

58,202,541 

877,721,000 

731,928.000 

16-21 

12-67 

1927 

1928 





68,786,844 

72,483,032 

741,137.000 

732,607,000 

10-78 

1011 

1929 

1930 





78,039,301 

85,066,150 

781,040,000 

416,646,000 

1027 

4'85 

1931 

1932 



• • 

• • 


73,535,969 

72,266,311 

356,393,000 

382,137,000 

4-83 

6-29 

1933 

1934 



• • 

a • 


63,907,119 

66,871,447 

390,781,000 

286,484,000 

611 

4 26 

1935 

1936 



• 

• a 

• 

73,189,816 

87,238,160 

387,032,000 

393,463,000 

629 

6-85 


(Extract from Table 7, on page 228 of the Japan Silk Yoar Book, 1935-38.) 
(100 Kina-132-277 lba.) 


(12) Statement showing the Imports of Japanese Bilk into England from 1925 to 1931 
supplied by the representatives of the Government of Mysore. 


Year. 

Quantity 
of silk imported 
(in lba.) 

Value in Yen. 

Avorage rate 
por lb. of silk 
(in Yen). 

1925 

1920 

• 

• 


• 

a 

108,599 

169,108 

1,667,000 

2,066,000 

15-35 

12-22 

1927 

1928 


• • a 

• • • 


298,549 

372,624 

3,217,000 

3,716,000 

10-77 

9-97 

1929 

1930 

* 

• • • 

a * • 


417,863 

443,128 

4,121,000 

2,912,000 

0-86 

6-67 

1931 

1932 

• 

• 

♦ • • 

• a • 


1,132,769 

1,713,913 

6,160,000 

9,260,000 

544 

6-40 

1933 

1934 

• 

• 

• • • 

a a a 


2,431,780 

3,026,233 

14,064,000 

14,237,000 

602 

4-70 

1935 

• 

a a a 

, 

3,761,032 

21,450,000 

5-70 


(Extract from Table 7, on pago 228 of the Japan Silk Year Book—1935-38.) 
(100 Kina= 132-277 lbs.) 


1036 . 

• 

• 

3,655,547 

•* 

1937 . 

• 

• 

4,058,367 

•• 

















(13) Statement showing the Imports of Japanese silk into Rritish India form 1921 to 1935 
supplied by the representatives of the Government of Mysore. 


Year. 

Quantity of 
silk in lbe. 

Value in Yen. 

Average rate per 
lb. of silk 
(in Yen). 

1025 


• 




1,720 

26,000 

1511 

1926 



• 



.. 

• • 

•• 

1027 



• 


* 

926 

10,000 

10-79 

1028 


* 




2,116 

27,000 

12-76 

1029 


« 




? 

t 

1 

1930 


• 




7,937 

45,000 

667 

1031 






26,191 

130,000 

4-06 

1032 



• 



18,254 

70,000 

3 83 

1033 


• 

• 

• 


20,101 

163,000 

6-26 

1034 


• 

» 



477,652 

1,480,000 

309 

1035 






1,803.200 

6,533,000 

307 


(Extraut from Table 7, on page 228 of the Japan Silk Year Book—11)35-36.) 
(100 Kins=-132 277 lbs.) 


(14) Extract from the Textile Manufacturer, July, 1938, supplied by the 
representatives of the Government of Mysore. 

The Silk Makket. 

With the two principal silk suppliers—Japan and China—engaged in 
widespread hostilities, wide fluctuations in silk prices might have boon 
expected. Actually, according to the review of the silk trade in the 
season 1937 by H. T. Gaddtim & Co., for tbe last eight months the 
price of Extra Japan, 13/15 denier, moved only hetwocn 7.s. and (is. 0 d. 
per lb. The reason is that the Japanese Government is exercising a 
systematic control over the price of silk. The effect of the hostilities, 
and other international trouble, on silk has been indirect; it is the con¬ 
sumption of raw silk in the United States of America, which has fallon 
severely. Constant intervention by tho Jnpanoso Government hns been 
necessary to maintain the vulue in spite of reduced production and tbe 
elimination of the main competitor. If the yen is devalued further tho 
same control would serve to raibc the Yen value of silk, and tho silk is 
being URed in Japan to avoid importing cotton or wool. Quotations of 
Italian silk on this market are entirely misleading. Hero totalitarian efforts, 
home use of silk, a bargain witli the United States of America, and finally 
chance frost damage early this year have caused prices to be fantastically 
nominal. The homo murket has suffered severely from imports, which 
some say is dumping, of both fabrics, chiefly in frocks, and hosiery. 
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Rayon continues to encroach on silk for fabrics, but silk to expand 
for hosiery use for which Japans are primarily the demand. Honco tha 
loss of China 1ms been less keonly felt. The waste silk or spun silk 
trade 1ms shown no improvement in tho last twelve months, and at 
present is worse than a year ago. Regular supplies o£ Tussah Waste 
have been cut off by the troubles in China and the prices have remained 
high, boing never less than Is. 4i d. per lb., whereas, Canton stoam wasto 
has fallen from Is. 5 d to lid. The estimates of British takings of raw 
silk are 39,000 bales against 33,300 bales in 1936-37, and waste silk 17,200 
bales against 17,700 bales (28,400 bales in 1934-35). 


( 16 ) Extract from, the Textile Manufacturer Year Book, 1038 (page i52), 
regarding rau> silk supplies and types, supplied by' the representatives 
of the (lovernment of Mysore. 

Filature silk (raw silk, grey silk, gum silk or grego) is first of all 
classified us to its country of origin and variety or class of worm. Tho 
silk produced by the hombgx Mori worm is considered to be the bast 
procurable from any country. Japan produces an excellent quality silk from 
the Yama-Mui worm. China and India from various types of the Bombyx 
group as well as silks from the Antherea and Attacus groups of worms, 
in each case the particular types are indicator) in quotations. 

Italian silks, especially from '‘ Piedmont ”, are tho best reeled and 
most reliable silks, but tho marketable output is very limited. France 
produces good quulity silk, but most is absorbed by their own manu¬ 
factories. 11 Cevenncs ” is the best. Japanese filature silks are now the 
most important, us the export represents about 60 per cent, of the world 
total production. 

The Japanese silks are excellent in quality, clean, even, regular in 
count, good in colour (white and a small amount of yellow), elastic, lustrous, 
fairly easy to degum, satisfactory in dyeing, readily weighted, and suitable 
for warp or weft in weaving us well as for knitting yarns. Thu United 
States of America now uses over 70 per cent, of the world’s production 
of raw silk. Japanese raw silk is passed from filature to exporter through 
brokers. It is not supposed to he exported until it has been tested and 
passed hy the Government Raw Silk Inspection Bureau. 

The export of raw silk from China is now only about 20 per cent, 
of tho world’s output. The best quality Chinese filature silk is equal in 
every respect to any other, with tho extra advantage of natural qualities, 
but the amount produced is very limited. 

Shanghai is the market for northern and central districts, and the silk 
from this port is classed as China raws. Canton is the market for the 
more inferior grades of raw silks, which are not so clean, even, or reliahlo. 
Canton silk is frequently used for heavily twisted crepe yarns and for 


fillings. 

Indian there are many ” Native 11 Indian silk worms which givo 
an excellent variety of silk, but the mulberry-fed Bombyx is the most 
favoured in tho province of Bengal, Mysore, Madrus, Kashmir, Burma, 
Assam and Punjab. Tussah (Wild bilk) is obtained from Chutia, Nagpur, 
Orissa and other parts of Bengal. 

The total product of raw silk in India is estimated at 2,000,000 lbs. 
per annum, of this Mysore State and the Kollcgal District of the Madraa 
Presidency supplies about 1,500,000 lbs. 

India also imports from China about 2,000,000 lbs. of raw silk per 
annum. The best filature silks are of an excellent quality. 

Other countries and districts where sericulture is now practised are 
Spain, Germany, Hungary, Czechoslovakia. Jugoslavia, Rumania Bulgaria, 
Greece, Turkey, CypruB, BruBa, Syria, Persia, Caucasia, Turkestan and 
Indo-Ckina. 
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(16) Statements supplied by the representatives of the Government of 
Mysore at the time of oral evidence. 

Cost of producing Mysore Race cocoons (per lb.) taking an yield of 50 lbs. 

Rs. a. p. 

1. Cost of seed, 1 ounce.0 11 2 

2. Extra labour.2 0 0 

8. Cost of leaves (800 lbs.) at 2-2 pies per lb. . 9 2 8 

4. Appliancos.10 0 

6. Miscellaneous .0 6 0 

13 3 10 

0 4 27 or 

0 4 3 

Cost of production of 1 lb. of cross-bred cocoons taking an yield of 70 lbs. 

Rs. A. P. 

1. Cost of seed.16 6 

2. Extra labour.2 0 0 

3. Cost of loaves (980 lbs.) at 2-2 pies per lb. . 11 3 8 

4. Appliances.10 0 

6. Miscellaneous.0 0 0 

Total . 16 0 1 

Hence cost per lb. of cocoons . 0 3 8 

About Rs. 12 extra per acre per year for family labour, would givo 
sufficient inducement for tho family. 


(17) Letter from the Tariff Board, No. 8^1, dated the 9th August, 1938, to 
the Secretary to the Government of H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore, 
Development Department, Bangalore. 

I am directed to forward a copy of the notes* submitted to the Board 
by Mr. F. L. Silva on the following subjocte and to say that the Board 
would be glad to be furnished as early as possible, with the comments of 
His Highness’ Government on the views expressed therein:-— 

(1) Production of silk. 

(2) Crosb-brod seed. 

(3) Cultivaton of Univoltino races. 

(4) Tho Mysore cocoon versus tho Univoltino cocoon. 

(5) Measure of protection. 

* Printed with the replies furnished by the Kollegal Silk Filatures, Madras. 


Total 

Hence cost per lb. of cocoons . 
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(18) tetter No. C. I. ild / 37-38, dated the S8th Avgust, 1038, from the 
Director of Industries and Commerce in Mysore. 

I have tho honour to forward the following additional note3 as required 
by the President of tho Tariff Board: — 

(1) Quantity of silk thrown by hand. 

(2) Percentage of silk content in foreign cocoonq in their home 

countries. 

(3) Acreage under mulberry in deep and shallow well irrigated areas. 

(4) Rearing period of Mysore and Cross-breed worms indicating the 

number of feedings per day. 

(5) Variation between 42,000 worms per ounce of seed and 27,500 

cocoons produced. Question No. 14. 

(6) Silk worm gut. 

(7) Decline in exchango. 


Enclosure 1. 

Statement showing the total quantity of ram silk twisted by hand in the 
several centres in the State for which information has been collected. 


C» 1 

No. of hand 

Quantity of raw 

rial 

No. 

Name of tho Centre. 

twisting 

silk twistod 


machines. 

per year. 

Lbs. 

1. 

Bangalore City 

. 25 

3,750 

2. 

Kankanhalli 

2 

300 

3. 

Magadi .... 

t 5 

750 

4. 

Chikballapur 

. 2 

300 

5. 

Chikkanavakanahalli . 

6 

900 

0. 

Sindughatta 

“ Takali ” twisting. 1,500 

7. 

Molakalniuru 

30 

4,500 

8. 

Other centres 

10 

1,500 


Total 

80 

13,500 


Note.- The quantity of raw silk twisted on each machine is estimated at 
$ lb. per day. 


Enclosure 2. 


Percentage of Silk Content i* Cocoons produced in France, Italy, and ./npem. 

Information regarding the silk content of cocoons produced in Italy and 
France, us far as available, is noted below: — 


Race. 

I. France — 

1. Cevclines 

2. l’irenei 

3. Varo 

Averago 


Percentage 
of slk 
content 

14-04-1 
14-480 
14 400 

14-31 per cent.. 
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Race. 

II. Italy — 

1. Aseolnna . .. 

2. Brianza. 

3. Giallo . 

4. Istria . 

6. Porugia ....... 

6. Umbra ....... 

7. Giallo Indigenous. 

8. Fossombronc. 

9. Giallo Italia ....•• 

10. Giallo Milanose ...... 

Average . . 14*504 per cent 

The above information is rather old. 

The following is the information pertaining to the hybrids reared in an 
Experimental Station. (Ascoli Piceno) in Italy during 1930: — 

Percentage 


Race. of silk 

content. 

1. Asroli Yellow x Kokusan 18.15*60 

2. Bianco Chinesex 13ianeo Italy .... 13*25 

3. Bianco Italy x Bianco Chinese .... 12*20 

4. Majclla x Italian Whifco.11*92 

6. Majella x Kokusan 18.14*77 

6. Majella x Chinese Yellow ..... 14*15 

7. Chinese Yellow x S. A. No. 2 11*93 

8. 8. A. No. 25xChinese Yellow . . □ 13*52 

9. 8. A. No. 2 x Majella.13*00 


III. Japan — 19J7 — 

Spring 

Autumn 


Enclosure 3. 


Acreage under Mulberry in irrigated areas. 




Area in 

Area in 



1931-32. 

1937-38. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

1 . 

Tlie total acreage . 

9,600 

8,300 

2. 

Tank irrigated gardens . 

3,800 

3,000 

3. 

Deep well irrigated gardens . 

2,800 

2,600 

4. 

Shallow well irrigated gardens 

3,000 

2,700 



9,600 

8,300 


Per oent. 
. x 14 to 17 
12 to 16 


Percentage 
of silk 
content. 

14*366 

14*969 

15*162 

13*491 

13*031 

15*830 

14*549 

14*856 

14*951 

14759 
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Enclosure 4. 

Hearing period, i.e., time, taken from, first feeding after hatching to last 
feeding before mounting, of 1’ure Mysore and Cross-breed worms in 
Mysore. 

The rearing period depends upon the temperature and humidity condi¬ 
tions prevailing. Generally, during tho cold months of December and 
January, the jtcriod is longer than during the rest ol tho year. Tho 
routing period depends upon tho skill of the rearer, the attention paid 
during rearing, the quality and quantity of leaves fed. 

During the rearing period, the worms moult four times. During this 
period of moulting, the worms do not eat food. 

The following statement indicates roughly tho average rearing period in 
Mysore: — 




i . 


1 fn 

1 

1 

-J 


— 

bu's 
c o 

M 8 

2° 

bO 

a J 
£ S. 

i 

o 

S 

fH 

o 

T5 

O 

c 

ram after I mo 
till going to 
moult. 

eriod of 11 moult 

rom after II mo 
till going to 
moult. 

a 

9 

O 

“8 

'5 



u* 

0- 

Ui j 

&4 

Ck 



I. Pure Mysore. 

days. 

Irrs. 

days. 

hrs. 

days. 

hrs. 

1 

Cold months (JXxjember 

0 

24 

3 

24 

4 

24 


and .lanuury). 







2 

Other months of tho 


24 

3 

24 

4 

24 


year. 







11. Cross- Breeds. 



l« 




1 

Cold months (December 

5 

24 

3 

24 

4 

24 


and January). 







2 

Other months of the 
year. 

c 

24 

24 

24 

34 

24 


6 

— 

From after III moult 
till going to IV 
moult. 

Period of IV moult. 

From after IV moult 
till ripening. 

£ 

T3 1 

° 

© 

3 

£ 

Active period. 

Resting period. 


/. Pure Mysore. 

days. 

hrs. 

days. 

days. 

days. 

days. 

i 

Gold months (December 
and January). 

4* 

36 

11 

32 

274 

44 

2 

Other months of the 
year. 

II. Cross-Breeds. 

44 

36 

9 

294 

25 

44 

1 

i Cold months (December 
and January). 

44 

36 

8 

29 

244 

4 * 

2 

1 Other months of tho 
year. 

44 

30 

6 

20 

21 4 

44 
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dumber of feedings given in each age .—The number of feedings given 
depends upon the age of the worms, tlio temperature and humidity conditions 
prevailing, the quality of leaves and the appetite of the worms. Generally 
speaking the young worms up to the 2nd moult require rareful handling as 
tho leaves fed to these worms are tender, liavo been out to vory thin pieces, 
are liable to dry up soon and us it would bo difficult to find out whether 
the worms have eaten up the leaves fed. The young worms aro very’ tiny 
and occupy very little space. The young worms have to he fed with small 
quantities of leaves very often during the hot portions of the day. 

The appetite of the worms increases just in the middle of tho eating 
period in each stage. Immediately after brushing or after coining out of 
moult, the worms do not have good appetite, later they have good appetite 
and just before going to moult tho appetite decreases. Hence, great attention 
is required so as to avoid overfeeding when worms have no appetite and to 
avoid underfeeding when worms have good appetite. By careful observation 
and skilful feeding, the quantity of leaf consumed can be reduced and the 
worms given enough food when required so as to make them Strang arid 
healthy. 

The following statement roughly indicates the number of feedings given 
per day in each age : — 




Average 

temperature 

75 F. 
Average 
Humidity 

70 per cent. 

Average 
temperature 
80° F. 

Average 
Humidity 
70 per cent. 

1 

From hatching till going to I moult . 

8 to 9 

10 to 12 

2. 

From after 1 moult till worms go to 11 
moult. 

7 to 8 

9 to 11 

3. 

From after II moult till worms go to 
111 moult. 

7 to 8 

9 to 11 

4. 

From after III moult till worms go to 
IV moult .. 

6 to 7 

8 to 10 

0 . 

From alter IV moult till worms ripen . 

5 to 0 

7 to 9 

It is to he noted that out of tho total quantity of leaves ronsumed 
tho worms during the rearing jieiiod, the largest quantity, i.e., about 
per cent, is consumed from after the IV moult till the worms ripen. 


Enclosure 5. 


Note llcgarding Answer to Question No. 14 . 

In reply to Question No. 11, it is stuted that one ounce of Mysore seed 
gives about 42,000 worms. On page 4 of note appended to the Memorandum 
it is stated that 140 layings of Mysoro race weighing one ounce produce 27,500 
cocoons or 50 lbs. of cocoons. One ounce of hybrid seed produces about 70 
lbs. of cocoons. 

The practice in Mysore is to supply layings to sericulturists. The eggs 
aro not supplied loose and by weight. The salo of eggs loose and by 
weight is the common practice in France and Italy. Even in Japan, the 
eggs arc mostly supplied by way of layings and not loose, i.R., not by weight. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the number of eggs that weigh ono 
ounce, experiments were carried out in the Government Silk Farms in 
Mysore. It was found out that on an average ubout 42,000 Mysore silk¬ 
worm oggs weigh ono ounce. During tho course of experiments carried on 
from 1932 to 19:16, it was found that a Mysore female moth lays from 280 
to 370 eggs in the course of 24 hours according to season, and the uverage 
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for the year was about 300 eggs. The number of eggs laid by a female 
moth varies according to the caro taken in the transport of seed-cocoons, 
the health and sisto of the moth, the care taken in handling the moths, 
the care taken at the time of pairing, separation of male moths and at 
the time of laying eggs. After separation from the male moth, tho female 
moth lays most of tho eggs within about four hours, but she will go on 
laying a few eggs off and on till next ovening. 

In reply to Question No. 14, it is stated that “ the present wastage in 
silk-worm rearing may he taken to be about 25 jier cent.”. This refers to 
tho Mysore race. This loss refers to wastage of worms during tho rearing 
period and docs not take into account the worms that waste tho silk in 
trays and that do not spin cocoons or spill flimsy cocoons on rhandrikos. 
The Mysore Race of worms begin to ripen at about 4 a.m. and stop at 9 a.H. 
The same thing happens on next two days also. The rearer has to be very 
prompt in picking up ripe worms as otherwise tho worms waste the Bilk 
on tho trays. In spite of all tho vigilance, ns the ripening takes place in 
the early hours of the morning and as the ripe worms from a number of 
trays have to be picked up at almost the same time and as tho space is 
limited in the rear’s house to keep the trays on the floor and pick up the 
worms and ns the light at that time is not also good, there would be some 
delay in picking up all ripe worms and some of them waste tho silk on the 
trays. Some of these worms do not form cocoons on the chandrikes and 
some form very flimsy cocoons. All these are rejected while harvesting the 
cocoons. The number of cocoons that are lost, due to the above causes at 
tho time of mounting varies with each rearer and the facilities he has. 
Roughly it may he taken that 800 to 1,000 cocoons are lost this way. 

(Page 67 of the Tariff Board Report. Pages 27, 28 and 29 of tho Hand 
Book of Sericulture Rearing of worms by Messrs. N. Rama Rao and 
M. Yonemurn.) 

Tho eggs of the Mysore race do not all hatch on the same day. Usually, 
about 5 per cent, hatch on the 1st day, 80 per cent, on the next day and 15 
per cent, on the last day. The rearers used to starve the first day’s 
hatchings so that those worms may he brushed on the 2nd day along with 
that day’s hatchings. Tho 3rd day’s hatching would be kept separately for 
roaring. This was causing great inconvenience to tho rearer as ho would 
have no respite when the worms went to moult as one lot would go to moult 
one day while the other lot would go to moult the next day. To avoid this 
inconvenience, tho reavers have been induced to stimulate the eggs by gentle 
brushing with a feather. As a result, 90 per cent, of the eggs hatch on 
the same day now. The 10 per cent, hatching the next day are not kept 
for rearing. As the rearers gain expericnco, it is expected tlrnt almost all 
the eggs will he made to hatch the same day. 

Though ono ounce of Mysore seed gives 42,000 worms, only 90 per cent, 
of these worms are thus used for rearing, i.e., 37,800 worms only aro used 
for rearing. The losses during tho rearing period is about 25 per cent., 
i.e., about 9,450 worms are lost during rearing period out of 37,800 worms 
used for rearing. Hence, the rearer must get 28,350 cocoons. The lossos 
at tho mounting period amount to about 900 worms as already explained 
abovo. Hence the rearer gets on an averago about 27,500 saleable cocoons 
per ounce of Mysore seed. 

In tho ease of cross-breeds, as all the cross-breed layings are issued by 
Government and Aided Grainages, it lias been possiblo to induce the rearers 
using cross-breed layings to pay great attention to stimulate tho eggs well 
in time. As a result almost all tho eggs hnteh on the same day and tho 
worms aro used for rearing. The cross-breed worms are also strong. They 
begin to ripen at about 8 a m. and go on ripening till about 5 l-.ii. and 

next day noon all the worms will be mounted. These worms do not 
,,pvn during night time. Honce, it is easy to pick up the ripe worms and 
mount them. Thus, no worms waste the silk on the trays and the number 
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of worms that do not form cocoons on chandrikes or that font} flimsy cocoons 
is very limited. 

The avorage yield from one ounce of cross-breed seed is 70 lbs. of cocoons 
and at 484 cocoons per pound, the number of cocoons produced per ounce 
of seed is 33,800. As there would bo about 7 per cent. (2,30)) of double 
cocoons, the number of worms that would have formed the cocoons would 
be 30,2.50 out of 42,000 worms brushed for roaring. Hence, the aver ago 
percentage of loss in roaring cross-breeds amounts to about 14 pel ccn 
only. 


Enclosure 6. 


Manufacture of Silk-worm Gut. 

The usual way of preparing silk-worm gut is to kill the full grown 
silk-worm, just when it is ready to form the cocoon, to immerse tho worm 
in vinegar or acetic acid, take out the worm after 24 hours, extract the 
silk gland and stretch it well. The stretched gland is dried naturally and 
cleaned and washed with Marseilles Soap and dried again in open air. 
Then it is ready for sale. 

Experiments were tried in Mysore to prepare silk-worm gut out of 1 ure 
Mysoro and Cross-breed worms. The length of the gut obtained was not 
enough to satisfy the requirements. 

From the literature available it is seen tliat silk-worm gut is not 

prepared from domesticated silk-worms. The domesticated silk-worms are 

reared for the purpose of producing raw silk, as such, the worms aro made 
to produoe cocoons and are not killed just before spinning to produce silk¬ 
worm guts. Healthy and full grown worms have to be killed for preparing 
guts as diseased worms or weak worms which do not form cocoons aro not 

suited as they will not have secreted enough of the silky fluid in the silk 

glands. It would he more advantageous to allow healthy worms to produce 
cocoons for extracting raw silk, than to kill them to produce short length 
guts unxuitcd for the purpose for which they arc intended. 

Silk-worm guts were formerly prepared in Japan from the silk glands 
of wild and seniidomesticated silk-worms as the silk produced from these 
worms aro not so good anil high grade as that produced from cocoons of 
domesticated worms. Tho silk glands of these wild and seniidomesticated 
worms contain much more silky fluid than the domesticated worms, as such, 
longer length guts can he obtained from the wild and seniidomesticated 
worms. 

It is understood that now-a-days, silk-worm gut used in surgery is not 
prepared from silk-worms at all. Raw silk is now used for the purpose of 
preparing the guts required in surgery. The following information obtained 
from Japan in July 1937 would he interesting in this connection - 

11 As for silk-worm gut used in surgery, they have usually adopted 
raw silk with particular size from No. 1 to No. 12 according to tho 
case, whereas, recently they use such one as having prepared of sheep 
gilts, as this can he spared the trouble of being taken off after the 
operated place is liouled up and naturally gives no pain to the sufferer.” 

“ It is also learnt that some vegetable matter is used for the same 
purpose and also that a tiny metal particularly prepared for that 
purpose serves for tho use of binding up the operated place instead of 
sowing the place, now-a-dnys.” 

“ Tegusu silk made out of silk gland of Saturnia Pyretorum, West 
(a wild silk-worm) is not used in surgery at. present.” 

Information available indicates that silk worm gut required in surgery 
is not prepared out of domesticated worms even ill Japan where long length 
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guts can bo obtained from domesticated silk-worms, The Japaneso Govern¬ 
ment have decided to positively encourage the silk gut manufacturing 
industry as raw silk is used for this purpose. 

Attempts were inode to manufacture silk gut from twisted Mysore silk a 
couplo of yoars ago in the Government Rilk Weaving Factory, Mysore, and 
the gut was supplied to tho Medical Department but the quality was not 
found satisfactory. The question is bciirg pursued. 


Enclosure 7. 

Depreciation of Eichange. 

In reply to Question No. 58, it is stated that as compared to 1931 the 
Yon has depreciated by 45 per cent., the Shanghai Dollar by 55 per cent, 
as compared to 1932 and tho Hongkong Dollar by ,50 per cent, as compared 
to 1934. 

The last Tariff Board on page 142 of tho Report havo taken the following 
Exchange figures for the year 1932-33 : — 


ns. 

ITongkong.89 

Shanghai.117 

Japan.99 

Tho exchange rates prevailing in August 1938 are noted below (Time 3 
of India): — 

Rs. 

Hongkong.85 

Shanghai . .49 

Japan . . I t I.79 


On page 163 of the Tariff Board Report the ew-duty price of Filature 
and re-reclod imported silks is noted as Rs. 3-12 per pound at the then 
prevailing exchange rates. The ex-duty price of the same silk will now bo 
aa follows at tho exchange rates prevailing in August 1938: — 



Per 

lb. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Hongkong. 

3 

9 

3-6 

Shanghai ....... 

1 

9 

1-6 

Japan ....... 

3 

1 

11 

The exchange rates prevailing in Jlecembor 1934 

are noted below: — 




Rs. 

Hongkong ....... 



120 

Shanghai ....... 



99 

Japan ........ 



78 


The rates prevailing for Canton Silk in Bombay Market in December 
1931 ranged from Rs. 4-2 to Rs. 4-5 per pound, i.e., the ex-duty price may 
be taken at Rs. 4 per lb. after deducting annas 3 for landing charges per lb. 

At the exchange rates prevailing in August 1938, tho ex-duty price of 
tho same silk will bo as follows: — 

Per lb. 

Rs. A. P. 

2 13 4 
1 15 9 
4 0 9-8 


Hongkong 

Shanghai 

Japan 
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Tho exchange rates in August 1929 were as follows: — 

Hongkong ........ 

Shanghai ........ 

Japan . 

In August 1938, they aro as follows;.— 

Hongkong ........ 

Shanghai. 

Japan ......... 


Ra. 

ia5 

162 

130 


Rs. 

85 

49 

79 


The percentage of fall betwoen August 1929 and August 1938, is notod 
below : — 


Hongkong 

Shanghai 

Japan 


Per cent. 
37 
69-8 
39 


(19) Letter /rein the. Director of Industries and Commerce in, Mysore, 
bangalore, No. V. I. 412/37 — 38, dated the 10th September, 1938. 

I have the honour to forward herewith ropies of letter No. E. 1455/JM, 
dated the 20th August, 1938, together with copies of enclosures and of 
No. E. 1455/JM, dated the 30th August, 1938, received from tho Trade 
Commissioner for Mysore in Iamdon. 


Letter No. E. 1455/JM, dated the 20th August, 1938, from the. Trade 
Commission er-m-chu rye for Mysore in London, to the Director of 
Industries and Commerce in Mysore, Bangalore. 

Particulars regarding Silk Industry. 

Upon receipt of your No. C. 1—412/37—38, dated the 4th August, 
I approached the Secretary of tho Silk Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, who afforded me an interview immediately. 

T now attach particulars received from that source, which I hope will 
bo found constructive and useful. 

I shall be pleased to go further with the matter if necessary. 


Letter from the Secretary, flic Silk Association of Great Britain anil 
Ireland, London, to the Trade ('ummissioner-m-churge for Mysore in 
London, No. A. 28—923, doled the 19th/'20lh August, 1938. 

T thank you for your letter of the 18th instant, reference JM/E. 1455, 
and as requested huve pleasure in enclosing herewith statistics indicating 
tho Imports for tho last five years of— 

(1) Raw Silk. 

(2) Silk cocoons and wnsto of all kinds. 

(3) Silk yarus and manufactures. 

Wherever available tho figures for imports from British India are shown. 

With regard to the point raised under (c) in your communication, 
practically no Indian silk has been imported into tho United Kingdom for 
some little time owing to tho fact that it is not nearly so well reeled as 
Japanese Rilk, and that at tho price asked for it it cannot compete with 
the much superior commodity from Japun. As no doubt you are aware. 
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in India the local silk is sold at approximately 3*. 6 d. per lb. higher than 
other silks on account of tho protective customs duty in operation there. 


17. K. Raw silk Imports. 


— 

1033. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

From British 

lhs. 

19,922 

34,618 

22 

865 


Countries. < 






l 

£ valuo 10,275 

13,248 

6 

256 


( 

lbs. 

181,310 

223,502 

161,678 

38,773 

111,372 

Italy . .4 





1 

£ value 

80,007 

72,033 

60,058 

13,901 

53,116 

r 

lbs. 

281,951 

247,433 

285,414 

417,089 

633,764 

China . . < 



l 

£ value 

122,512 

80,088 

97,044 

161,616 

219,687 

( 

lbs. 

2,223,818 

3,013,128 

3,549,588 

3,653,609 

4,056,691 

Japan . . < 



l 

£ value 

919,353 

947,079 

1,182,070 

1,391,338 

1,667,044 

r 

lbs. 

113,034 

114,578 

137,707 

176,194 

192,349 

Other foreign < 




countries. 

£ value 

46,028 

36,800 

66,031 

68,599 

78,650 

r 

lbs. 

2,820,035 

3,633,319 

4,133,809 

4,280,330 

4,894,166 

Totals .< 



\ 

£ value 

1,178,235 

1,153,254 

1,385.311 

1,035,710 

2,026,297 

From British C 

lbs. 

Silk Coo 

lOt,979 

ooni and Wt 

113,391 

istt of all kit 

153,621 

ids. 

140,922 

94,208 

Countries. < 




V. 

£ value 

0,828 

7,020 

8,085 

8,646 

6,027 

r 

lbs. 

683,912 

634,000 

120,731 


43,851 

Italy . J 






l 

£ value 

47,422 

48,652 

8,604 

•• 

8,687 

r 

lbs. 

1,420,659 

2,307,992 

1,308,583 

1,524,486 

1,647,007 

China . . < 




\ 

£ value 

52,310 

70,488 

49,819 

87,029 

109,486 

f 

lbs. 

618,482 

916,060 

639,509 

866,436 

935,069 

Other foreign -< 





oountrioa. 

£ valuo 

63,549 

59,998 

67,862 

93,259 

113,306 

r 

lbs. 

2,728,032 

3,971,443 

2,222,404 

2,537,8-43 

2,820,135 

Totals .< 




1 

£ value 

160,110 

186,158 

124,430 

188,934 

237,505 


Under the heading "Other British Countries’’ imports of Silk/Coooons and Waste 
of all kinds recoivod from British India were :— 



lbs. 

99,616 

58,628 

146,966 

135,160 

(sub-divid¬ 
ed figures 


£ valuo 

6,415 

3,449 

7,819 

7,906 

not yet 
avai JabJo.) 
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Total Import of Silk yarns and manufactures : Value only. 


From 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

British Countries 


31,501 

48,051 

28,530 

27,470 

49,008 

Germany . . . 


185,010 

207,861 

229,079 

302,190 

285,354 

France 


1,349,220 

1,151,842 

1,163,121 

997,302 

904,177 

Switzerland . 


483,800 

444,137 

318,575 

273,102 

281,634 

Italy 


809,452 

238,872 

199,248 

48,141 

161,998 

China . . . 


70,b96 

62,685 

105,323 

126,878 

96,291 

Japan 


583,324 

791,597 

893,217 

682,620 

703,144 

Other foreign countries 


136,108 

127,051 

90,428 

104,695 

126.702 

Total 




3,027,519 

2,602,396 

2,604,208 


Any imports from India would be classified under the heading 11 Total 
from British Countries Owing to their smallness they are not shown 
separately in any of the Customs statistics wh’ch are issued. 


Cojry of letter No. E. V/55IJM, dated the doth August, lOSd, from, the 
Trade Commissioner-in-charge. lor Mysore in London, to the Director of 
Industries and Commerce, Mysore. 

Particulars regarding Silk Industry. 

Yours No. C. 1—412/37—38, dated the 4th August, also yours 
D. 4—38—39, dated the 13th August. 

Further to my letter of the 20th instant, I now have ploasure in giving 
you the following further current information, which 1 trust will prove 
useful—this statement shows the Customs Duty payable on silk cocoons 
and waste of ull kinds, raw silk and silk yarns entering the United 
Kingdom: — 


Cocoons and wastes of all kinds— 
Undischarged .... 
Wholly or in part discharged, 
other than noils 
Noils ..... 

Raw— 

Undischarged .... 
Wholly or in part discharged 
Yarn— 

Undischarged .... 

Wholly or in part discharged 
not being noil yarn . 

Noil yarn .... 


Ihvort Dutieb. 
Silk. 

Per lb. 

». d. 


0 0 

1 6 
0 0 



plus 25 per cent, of the 
valuo of the artielo. 


full 
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(20) Letter from the Director of Industries and Commerce in Mysore, 
Bangalore, No. C. 1 — 412, dated the 10th September, l'JJ8. 

I havo tho honour to forward herewith the undermentioned notes (five 
copies of each) as dosired by the President, Indian Turiff Board. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt. 

Enclosures: — 

(1) Up-to-date information to be added to tho Memorandum and 

Replies to Generul Questionnaire sent by the Government of 
Mysore. 

(2) Octroi Duty leviod on foreign silk and yarn by the Bangalore 

City Municipality. 

(3) Statement showing the approximate yield of mulberry leaves 

from one acre of bush mulberry garden and the quantity of 
loaves plucked by a female cooly per day. 

(4) Cost of seodlings required to laise one acre of bush mulborry. 

(5) Statement indicating the results of tests of raw silk (Indian 

and Foreign) conducted in September, 1938 (page 88 of last 
Tariff Board Report). 


Enclosure I. 

Information to be added on to the Memorandum and Replies to the 
General Questionnaire sent by the Mysore Government to the Indian 
Tariff Boaid, to bring tho figures up-to-date 

MEMORANDUM. 

Annexuhe A.— Average Declared Value of Imported ltaw Silk and Silk 

Piece-goods. 

May 1638. Juno 1638. July 1938. 

Its. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

1. Raw Silk 3 1 9 2 10 4 2 12 1 

2. Silk Piece-goods 068 069 06 11 

Annexure Al. — Statement showing the Exchange Bates. 

Hongkong. Shanghai. 

July, 1938 . 85 62 

August, 1938 . 85 49 

Annexure B.— Bates of Canton and Japan Sill: of 20122 Denier, per pound 

(Bombay Bates). 


'ortnight ending— 

Canton. 

Rs. A. p. 

Japan. 

White. 

Rs. A. 

Yellow. 

Rs. A. 

30th June, 1938 . 

4 2 

0 

5 5 

6 2 

loth July, 1938 . 

4 4 

0 

6 7 

6 4 

31st July, 1938 . 

4 2 

6 

5 9 

5 0 

loth August, 1938 

4 5 

0 

5 12 

5 10 

31st August, 1938 

4 4 

0 

5 14 

5 12 



Awkxxcbk C .—Hates of Charka Silk per pound. 



31 at Aug. „ . . . 440 470 350 3 12 0 350 4 10 
















Annex inp D .—Bate of Beefing Cocoon per pound. 
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NOTE APPENDED TO THE MEMORANDUM. 

(Statement 2.) 

AnnexU ltE J .—Export of ltaw Sill; ami Silk Waste from the State during 

1937-38. 

Full Year (April to end of March). 

Export of Raw Silk. Export of silk waste. 

Yoar. Quantity in Value in Quantity in Value in 

lbs. lakhs of Rs. lbs. lakhs of Rs. 

1937-38 . • 475,447 2*2 1)3 171,237 U-57U 

Annkxcbk, II .—Haw Silk and Twisted Silk Imported, into the State during 

1'.,37-38. 

Full Year (April to ond of March). 

Raw silk. Twisted silk. 

Year. Quantity in Value In Quantity in Value in 

lbs. Rb. lbs. Rb. 

1937-38 . 501,038 24,16,409 51,758 2,91-139 

Annexube III —Artificial SHI; and Artificial Silk Twist Imported into the 

State during 1937-98. 

Full Year (April to end of March). 

Artificial silk. Artificial silk twist. 

Year. Quantity in Value in Quantity in Value in 

lbs. Rb. lbs. Rb. 

1937-38 . 31,680 23,700 802,519 7,00,799 

information to he added on to Answers to Questions Nos. 29 and 32 
of the Replies sent hy the Mysore Government to the General Questionnaire 
issuod hy the Indian Tariff Ilourd, to bring the information up-to-date. 

Answers to Question No. 29. 

In) 'I’lie tiitnl expenditure on reeling for 1937-38: — 

Year. Total works expenditure, 

Rs. 73,815-5-8 


1937 39 



(h) Tho cost of producing one pound of law silk in the Government 
Silk Filature, Mysore, during 1937-38: — 

Heads. Amount. 


1. Oost of reeling cocoons 

2. Cost of labour ..... 

3. Cost of power, light and fuel 

4. Cost of water and soap . 

6. Cost of supervision and management— 

(n). 

(b) . 


Rb. a. p. 

5 6 7 
0 14 6-75 
0 9 4-80 
0 0 960 

0 2 4 
0 3 0 


[Figures under (1>) rotate to the pay of the 
Senior Sericultural Inspector for the full 
year and the pay of the Mechanic and 
Reeling Demonstrator till the middle of 


September, 1937 only ] 

6. Cost of repairs and maintenance . • 0 1 10 

7. Selling expenses. 

8. Other expenses. 0 3 6'75 

9. Depreciation charges . ' . . • . 0 4 0 10 


Total excluding (b)—5 . . . • • 7 it 0 

Dedust— Cost of waste.0 6 8 


Not cost of silk.7 4 4 

Net cost including ( b )—5 . . 7 7 4 


Answer to Question No. .IS. 

The maximum capacity of the Mysore Government Filature and the 
actual output of silk and silk waste. 

Instead of figures given for 10 months during 1937-38, insert the figuros 
givon below for the full year 1937-38: — 


Year. | 

No. of 

| Maximum capaoity. 

Actual Out-put. 

Basins. 

Silk. 

Waste. | 

Silk. 

Waste. 



Lbe. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1937-38 .... 

! 

34 ! 

j 12,750 

8,320 

9,537 

5,444 


Enclosure II. 


Octroi Duty levied by the City Municipality on Foreign Silk Yarn, etc., 
imported into Jiangalore City. 

Kind of yam (foreign). Duty levied. 


1. Raw Silk 

2. Artificial Silk 

3. Foreign Yarn 


Rs. a. 

2 0 1 

1 p i per cent, ad 
j valorem. 

1 9 J 
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Enclosure III. 

(a) Statement showing the approximate yield of mulberry leaves in different 
crops during a year from one acre of Mulberry Garden. 


Number 
of crop. 

Rain-fed. 

Tank 

irrigated. 

Shallow well 
irrigated. 

Deep well 
irrigated. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1st Crop 

1,600 

2,400 

2,500 

2,600 

2nd Crop , 

1,200 

1,700 

2,000 

2,300 

3rd Crop 

880 

1,300 

1,700 

1,900 

3th Crop , 

720 

1,000 

1,500 

1,700 

6th Crop 

600 

800 

1,200 

1,600 

6th Crop 

. 

800 

1,100 


Total . 

5,000 

8,000 

10,000 

10,000 


N.B. —1. The average yield of 6,000 lbs. in Mysore area rainfed gardens is 
obtained provided the rainfall is timely and normal. 

2. In deep well irrigatod gardens, the plants are generally pruned 
to the ground at each harvest and generally live crops are 
obtained. 


(b) Statement indicating roughly the quantity of leaves plucked by a 
female, cooly in a day. 



1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

nth 

6th 


orop. 

crop. 

orop. 

crop. 

crop. 

crop. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1. Dry Gardens 

. afW 

40 

30 

30 

30 

... 

2. Irrigated Gardens 

. 60 

45 

35 

36 

35 

30 


Enclosure IV. 

Note regarding the Cost of Seedlings required to raise one acre of flush 

Mulberry. 

Mulberry yields fruits twice a year, i.e., February and March, and 
July and August. The ripe fruits from well grown mulberry trees have 
to be collected und seed prepared from the same. The seed lias to bo 
dried in the shade and preserved for a few months before sowing. 

A seed bod has to bo prepared and the mulberry seed sown in the 
seed bed. As the plants grow up, the seedlings have to be thinned out, 
the weak ones removed arid cultural operations attended to. When the 
seedlings are nine to twelve months old, they can be used for planting 
bushes. The cost of raising about 12,000 seedlings (one year old) amounts 
to about, Hs. 20 as per the information avuilablo in Government Mulberry 
Gardens. These seedlings are enough to plant about 2 acres of rainfed 
gardens and 1J acres of irrigated gardens. Hence the cost of seedlings 
enough to plant one acre of rainfed garden would be Its. 10 and in the 
caso of irrigated gardens about Its. 13. 
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As it takes a long time to raise seedlings and as the quantity available 
for distribution would be limited, experiments were conducted to see if 
the cuttings from the seedlings would bo more advantageous than the 
ordiuary cuttings available for raising bush mulberry. Seedlings were 
planted in Government gardens and tho cuttings obtained from these at 
the time of pruning were planted separately. It was found that the bushes 
raised from cuttings of seodlings gavg a bettor quality and quantity of 
leaves than the hushes raised from ordinary cuttings. Hush mulberry has 
been raised from seedlings in Government Mulberry Gardens and the cuttings 
obtained from these when the bushes are pruned annually are being 
supplied free of cost to serieulturists for planting purposes, subject to tho 
condition that 1$ times the quantity of cuttings supplied is given back to 
the Department when tho garden is pruned in the year following tho first 
planting. As the seedling bushes in Government Mulberry Gardens are 
not raised merely for tho sake of supplying cuttingB and as the leaves from 
these bushes are used for rearing purposes, the cost of these cuttings from 
seedlings will he almost tho same as that of tho ordinary cuttings. The 
market rate for mulberry cuttings is governed by (ho law of demand and 
supply. 
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Kneloaura V. 


Comparative Silk Teste done in Mysore Silk Filatures, Ltd., 


Name of Filature Peni- 
Siik and place. ere. 


Winding 

Rate for half Uniformity . 

. J Average 

per an hour, or , . 

•T, v . , dotuera. 

ib. .No. of denier. 

breaks. 


Foreign 1. China (Canton 28/32 4 4 0 

Silk. Filature silk). 


3 43, 3f>, 34, 44 3925 


2. Ditto . 20/22 4 0 0 


3 22, 20, 26, 26 23 26 


3. Japan (File- 20/22 6 12 0 

ture white). 


7 22\ r >, 22, 22-75, 22-40 

22-5. 


4. Ditto .13/16 6 0 0 Nil I 18, 17, 22, 17 18 6 


6. Japan (Yellow) 20/22 6 10 0 


Indian 6. Kashmir (Yel- 28/32 6 10 0 

Silk. low). 

7. Ditto . 24/28 6 10 0 


8. Mysore Silk 16/18 
Filaturo, Ltd. 


Nil 23-6,22-5,26, 24 26 

25. 

1 40. 30, 29, 33-4 

34-75. 

Nil 28-25, 27-76, 27-9 

20, 26-75. 

3 18, 20, 19, 20 19-26 


9. Ditto 


3 30,31,29,32-5 306 


10. Kollcgal, III 

quality, given 
by Mr. 

Acliayyn. 

11. Kollegal foot- 
rccled silk 
given by Mr. 
Achayya. 

12. First quality 
(Singanalhir) 
handed by Mr. 
Aol ayya. 

13. Charka Silk 
(Chickbaliapur). 


0 81,64,27,60 656 


1 33, 35, 38, 39 36-26 


6 17-75, 15, 18, 16-4 

13. 


(Hank too 20,16-75, 18 17-0 

big, not | 

possible 
for w ind. 
ing tests.) 


N.B .—Prices given for silks from No. 1 to 
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Mymrt, bated on International Standards, September 1928. 


Nerve. 

Elasticity, per- 
centage of olongation 
before breaking. 

Tenacity, No. of 
grammes of weight 
supported. 

Lustre, 

Cleanliness. 

Fair . 

15, 14*2, 17 8, 10 4 
Average 15*8 

124, 106, 134, 151 
Average 128*6 

Poor . 

Not completely free 
from Boas. 

Fair . 

13. 14, 17, 14 
Average 14*5 

68. 38, 64, 07 
Average 61*75 

Fair . 

Ditto. 

Fair . 

20 2, 10-8, |3, 17 8 
Average 15*4 

57, 48, 54, 01 
Average 55*0 

Dull . 

As far as possible free 
from Boas. 

Fair . 

14-8, 9-6. 18, 7 8 
Average 118 

74. 66, 70, 64 
Average 68*25 

Fair . 

Ditto. 

Good . 

18-0, 20, 16. 10*8 
Average 17*1 

74, 7fl, 71, 65 
Average 71*6 

Dull . 

Ditto. 

Good . 

14, 20 8, 14-6, 17 8 
Average 16 8 

129, 134, 104, 111 
Average 119*6 

Dull . 

Not completely free 
from Boss. 

Good . 

7, 20, 15-2. 8 
Average 12*0 

70, 60, 71, 95 
Average 74 

Dull . 

Good. 

Very 

good. 

174, 18, 16-4, 19-2 
Avorago 177 

60, 72, 80, 60 
Average 68 

Very 

good. 

99 per cent, clean silk. 
Certain percentage 
of Boss could bo 
seen he re and there. 

Very 

good. 

218, 19, 18-0, 16 
Average 180 

134, 107, 130, 128 
Average 124*7 

Very- 
good. 

Ditto. 

Poor . 

Too coarso for 
geometer testa. 


Dirty . 

Very bad. 

Fair . 

13, 10-2, 7 
Average 10*1 

44, 57. 44 
Average 48*3 

Good . 

Good, Contains )u«s 
flOrfca. 

Fair 

13, 13, 17-8, 80 
Avorago 13*07 

65, 60, 46, 41 
Average 4!) 

Good . 

Ditto. 

Fair . 

12, 9*8, 12 

Average 11*2 

80, 51, 67 

Avorago 62*6 

Good . 

Ditto. 


No. 7 are Bombay priotf per pound. 
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(21) Letter from the. Director of Industries and Commerce in Mysore, 
Bangalore, No. A. 1-279, dated the llth November, 1938. 

I have the honour to send herewith the following information for the 
use of the Indian Tariff Board: — 

(1) Note on Research work to be done in Sericulture. 

(2) Prices of 'Canton and Japanese Silks to end of October, 1938. 

(3) Prices of reeling cocoons in Mysore to end of October, 1938. 

(4) Prices of Mysore Charka Silk to end of October, 19.38. 

(5) Area under Mulberry in 1937-38 (Table 21 of last Tariff Board 

Report). 

(6) Cost of production of disease-free seed in Government grainuges 

•luring 1937-38 (Table 29 of last Tariff Board Report). 

(7) Cost of production of disease-free seed in aided grainuges during 

1937-38 (Table 30 of lust Tariff Board Report). 


Enclosure 1. 


Sericulture ^Research Work. 

1. Mulberry Cultivation — 

(a) Analysis of different kinds of soils on which mulberry is grown 
and analysis of leaves produced. 

(h) Collection of varieties of mulberry—both Indian and Foreign— 
and studying the best methods of propagation, leaf yield, suit¬ 
ability to local conditions, etc., to select better varieties suited 
to different parts of India. 

(c) Improvement of mulberry by selection by raising seedlings 

(d) Improvement of mulberry by hybridising. 

(e) Improvement of mulberry by grafting—shoot grafts, root grafts, 

etc. 

(/) Manurial experiments. 

( g ) Spacing experiments. 

(h) Different systems of training-bush, dwarf, tree, etc. 

(i) Different systems of planting. 

(j) Diseases of mulberry—fungus disease and other diseases; enemies, 

such as caterpillars, etc. 

( k ) Development of root system in inulborTy—cuttings, seedlings and 

saplings. 

<i) Water requirements of mulberry. 

(m) Methods of pruning and cultivation. 

(rv) Methods of preserving and transporting mulberry leaves. 

(o) Clossilieation of local mulberry. 

2. Drainage Work — 

(a) Methods of transport of seed cocoons. 

(b) Methods of packing and transport of eggs. 

(c) Effect of soils, irrigation, manures, on tho quality of seed cocoons 

and the health of resulting worms. 

(•/) Effect of nutrition on sex of moths emerging from seed cocoons. 
(e) Separation of cocoons according to sex before emergence of moths. 
(/) Refrigeration of eggs to delay hatching. 

(q) Refrigeration of seed cocoons to delay emergence of moths. 

(h) Refrigeration of male moths and female moths. 
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(i) Hibernation of univoltino and bivoltine eggs. 

(j) Temperature and humidity conditions and hatching of eggs. 

(it) Moth crushing machines. 

(l) Different kinds of paper for egg sheets. 

(m) Virility of male moths for cross-breeding purposes. 

(n) Number of eggs laid by ft female moth in different seasons uf 

the year and the percentage of hatchings. 

(o) Artificial hatching and hibernating eggs. 

3. Silk-worm Retiring — 

la) Foreign races of worms suited to different localities and different 

seasons of the year. 

lb) Tfybrids suited to local conditions. 

^c) Improvement of local races by selection. 

(d) Tho effect of mulberry leaves of different soik, etc., on the 

health of the worms and quality and quantity of silk produced. 

(e) Spacing experiments to determine spaco required for worms of 

different races, hybrids, etc., in diffeient seasons of the yoar. 
if) Feeding experiments with chopped leaves, shoots and branches. 

(< 7 ) Methods to inako all the eggs hatch at the name time. 

( It) Effect of different manures on the health of worms and quantity 
and quality of silk. 

(i) Quantity of leaf fed, consumed by worms and wasted by worms. 

O') Analysis of worms and litter. 

(k) Temperature and humidity conditions in rearing rooms and the 

health of worms. 

( l ) Feeding experiments with loaves of mulberry, trained in different 

methods and of different methods of cultivation. 

(in.) Methods of cleaning silk-worm bods. 

(n) Determining optimum amount of moisture in mulberry leaves in 

different seasons of tho year. 

(o) Feeding experiments with foreign varieties of mulberry and with 

grafted varieties of mulberry. 

<f>) Spaco required in cocoonages for different races of worms in 
different seasons of the year. 

(q) Methods of reducing the percentage of double cocoons in cross¬ 

breeds. • 

(r) Different methods of cocoonages. 

(,i) Best period of harvesting cocoons. 

(t) Wastage in rearing. 

4. Silk-worm Diseases — 

(a) Pebrine, Flachorie, Grasserie, Muscardine, Ply Pest. 

(b) Disinfectants. 

o. Production of Paw Silk — 

(a) Methods of collection and transport of cocoons. 

(1) I.oss of weight in cocoons in different seasons. 

(c) Methods of conditioning cocoons. 

(it) Methods of preservation of <woons, 

(r) Methods of cooking cocoons. 

(/) Advantages and disadvantages of “ button system ” and “ jetto- 
bout ” system of reeling. 

(g) Number of reeling ends in basins suited to local cocoons and 
workers. 
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(A) Uao of chemicals in cooking and reeling cocoons. 

(»') Methods of packing, preserving and transport of raw silk. 

O') Methods to improve raw silk produced in indigenous eharkas. 

(k) Methods of improving silk waste. 

6. General — 

(a) Establishment of silk conditioning houses. 

(b) Establishment of Experimental Stations in different parts of 

India with expert staff and full equipment to carry on all items 
of experimental work connected with silk industry. 

(c) Establishment of fully equipped sorirultural schools for training 

expert staff, research workers and Departmental staff. 

(d) Study of the utilisation of bye-products:—Silkworm litter, 

Mulberry Twigs, flimsy and poor cocoons, double cocoons, ailk- 
wusto, pierced cocoons and pupa). 

(e) Collection and dissemination of information relating to the indus¬ 

try—both Indian and Foreign. 

</) Establishment of cocoons markets. 

(g) Establishment of agencies in consuming centres for popularising 
Indian raw silk. 

(A) Establishment of agencies for collection of statistics regarding 
silk industry in vurious parts of India. 

(i) Constitution of an All-Indian Sericulture Congress on the lines of 
the Indian Science Congress. 

0) Publication of a Seiicultnral Journal. 

(k) Provision of facilities to sericultural workers and sericulturists 
to study the silk industry in other countries. 


Enclosure 2. 

Information to he added on. lo the Memorandum and Ileplies to the General 
Questionnaire sent by the Mysore Government to the Indian Tariff 
Board, to bring the figures up-to-date. 

MEMORANDUM. 


AnjjkxuRE B .—Bates of Canton and .Japan Silk of 20/22 Denier, per pound 

(Bombay Bates). 


Japan. 


For tho fortnight ending. 

Canton. 

White. 


Yellow. 


Ra. 

A. 

p. 

R-s 

A. 

p. 

Hh. 

A. 

30th Juno, 1938 . 

4 

2 

0 

5 

6 

0 

5 

2 

15th July, 1938 . 

4 

4 

0 

5 

7 

0 

5 

4 

31st July, 1938 . 

4 

2 

6 

6 

9 

0 

5 

d 

15th August, 1938 

4 

5 

0 

5 

12 

0 

5 

10 

31st August, 1938 

4 

4 

0 

5 

14 

0 

5 

12 

15th September, 1938 . 

4 

5 

3 

6 

1 

6 

5 

15 

30th September 1938 . 

4 

5 

9 

6 

1 

0 

5 

15 

15th October, 1938 

4 

5 

0 

6 

2 

0 

5 

14 

31st October, 1938 

4 

8 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 





Enclosure 3. 

Information, to be added on to the Memorartdvm and Iteplie.i to the General Questionnaire sent by the Mysore Government to 

the Indian Tariff Board , to bring the figures up-to-date. 

MEMORANDUM. 


109 



31st October 1938 . . . 3 10 3 0 3 6 2 10 





























AXNEXURE ‘C ’ OF THE MEMORANDUM. 
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Enclosure 5, 


TABLE XXI. 

Statement showing the area under Mulberry. 


Year. 

Dry. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

Tank 

irrigated. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

Deep 

well 

irrigated. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

Shallow 

well 

irrigated. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

1937-38 . 

18,200 

acres. 

69% 

3,000 

acres. 

H% 

2,600 

acres. 

10% 

2,700 

acres. 

10% 


Total Area—26,500 acres. 


Enclosure 6. 


TABLE XXrX. 

Oovernment drainages. Cost of production of disease-free layings. 



Cost of produc¬ 
tion per 
ounce of D. F. 
seed. 

Sale price per 
ounce of Mysore 
iayings. 

Sale prioe per 
ounce of cross¬ 
breed layings. 

( Gross-breed and 
Pure Mysore.) 



Rs, A. F. 

Rs. A. F. 

Rs. A. F. 

2 2 0 

0 11 2 

1 6 5 


Enclosure 7. 


TABLE XXX, 

Aided drainages. Cost of production of disease-free layings. 



Cost of produc¬ 
tion per 

ounce of disease- 
free layings. 

Sale price per 
ounce of Mysore 
layings. 

( Cross-breed and 
Pure Mysore.) 

Rs. A. P. 

1 9 0 

Rs. A. F. 

0 11 2 


Sale price per 


Rs. a. p. 
1 6 5 
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(22) Demi-official letter from M. S. Rum Chandra Rao, Esq., B.A., 
Director of Industries and Commerce, Bangalore, to N. N. Anklesana, 
Esq., C.I.E., Bar.-at-Law, Member, Indian Tariff Board, Calcutta, dated 
the lllh November, 1'JbS. 

I am awfully sorry I could not send you the promised note on the com¬ 
parative merits of Bounties and Protective Duties all these days as 1 have 
been very busy with some urgent matters here. I havo now prepared a 
note which I enclose for your kind perusal. I am afraid that this note 
will come to you as an unpleasant surprise because having thought deeply 
over tho matter, 1 have not been able to change over from my conviction 
that bounties will not satisfy the Indian Industrial conditions as they arts 
to-day and unless they aro assisted by adequate protective tariils their 
position will continuo to bo vulnerable. With this foar in my mind I am 
sending the noto to you for what it is worth. 

As you know I have been called by your President to meet the Board 
on tho 16th instant. I am leaving boro on the 13lh morning and will 
arrive in Calcutta on tho 15th und shall take the earliest opportunity after 
my arrival to call on you. 

I am bringing Mr. H. S. Govinda Hao with me. Mr. K. Shamsnddin 
Khan should havo also accompanied us but he will unavoidably havo to 
stay away here because his presence is urgently needed in connection with 
the work of the Spun Silk Factory. 


Enclosure. 

Note on the comparative merits of a system of Bounties and Protective 
Duties for the Sericultural Industry. 

It is sometimes held that assistance to an indigenous industry to combat 
foreign competition is likely to be more effective and accomplished with 
greater case by the grant of bounties than by a protective tariff. 

A high protective duly it is said, has several disadvantages, such as a 
heavy rise in price to tho disadvantage of the consumer. Protective duties 
are said to oncourago smuggling and thereby neutralise tho effects of such 
duties on local production. Protective duties are also said to afford no 
direct stimulus to production, A system of tariffs is condemned as a rigid 
and inelastio one which will admit of no spontaneous and needful variations 
to suit changed conditions. A system of bounties, on the other hand, 
renders it possiblo to assess the extent of assistance required every year 
and for the legislature to scrutinise tho requirements of the industry so as 
to keep the- burden on the exchequer as low ss possible. 

The levy of protective duties, it is true, involves a sacrifice; so also 
the grant of a bounty involves a sacrifice. But the former has this merit 
in that a part of the burden, at least, is shifted cn to the shoulders of the 
competing country, whereas in the latter case, the burden in its entirety 
must be borne by the nation. The alleged drawback of a protective duty, 
viz., that it encourages smuggling is less of a practical difficulty and is 
purely an administrative problem. Tho customs machinery for detection 
of fraud, etc., is becoming more and more efficient, so that it is quite 
possihle to control and comine smuggling within very narrow limits. 

The argument that protective duties will not act as n direct stimulus to 
production is easily answered. Several important industries of India, such 
as, Sugar, Cotton r.nd Steel have risen and thrived behind tariff walls. 
There is no reason why silk should not flourish just as well behind a tariff 
wall. Bounties, moreover, have this defect in that though the stimulus 
to production is there, the improvement is only quantitative and improve¬ 
ment of quality is not directly encouraged. But a protective duty does 
both. 
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Taussig in his “ Some Aspects of tho Tariff Questions ” says “ in France 
ns is well known, bounties have been given since 1892 on raw silk; a 
compromise in the demands of tho producers in the South for protection, 
and those of the manufacturers for cheap material. Because of tho method 
by which it was allotted the bounty seems to have stood in the nay of 
technical advance in the industry. At all events the output of raw silk has 
barely held its own 

Tho rigidity and inelasticity complained of in a system of protective 
duties is equally present in a system of bounties. This difficulty, however, 
is not at all an. insurmountable one as is evidenced by the recent tarifl 
history of India. Tho Government may take power to change the tariff 
schedules in response to tho vnrying needs of rho hour and also provide for 
unforeseen developments, e.g., Safeguarding of Industries Act. 

Operating bounties on an annual basis, affording thus opportunities for 
periodical scrutiny is a highly doubtful affair. Roth the systems, t'is., 
Bounties and Protective Duties cannot in their very nature become effective 
during the short period of one year. The period of operation should bo 
fairly long if the results desired are to be brought about. The instaneo 
of France is a ease in point, where tho bounty on silk was given in 1909 
fc« n twenty year.period. Dither protection or subsidisation—if its forces 
are to come into full play and the desired effects brought about—has to bo 
applied continually over a sufficiently long period to an industry. Only 
this long and continued assistance can give an industry tho necessary 
strength to compete on equal terms with the foreigner. Thus bounties cannot 
any more than tariffs develop an industry within a short period. Moreover, 
under the bounty system since the subsidy has to be annually voted, the 
hazard to an industry is not a little, as it is then liable to be at the 
mercy of an unsympathetic legislature, unable to comprehend the genuine 
needs of the industry, or one which is actuated purely by party motives. 
The assurance of consistent and continuous assistance would thus be a highly 
doubtful affair, fraught as it would be with a great deal of uncertainty. 

Apart from the fact that bouiitios have no great clnim to superiority 
over tho protective duties, they have several disadvantages of their own. 
A bounty is essentiully in the nnture of a stimulant, to exports and to 
meet the effects of foreign competition in the open market. Tho point of 
importance here is that this condition is not applicable lo the Indian Silk 
Industry which bus ns yet not been able to meet the home demand. 

In the case of bounties it is difficult to assure assistance over a sufficiently 
long period. Thus there will he a hindrance to tho necessary investments 
and improvements being effected in the industry. There is little likelihood 
of a legislature approving of a system of bounties for a sufficiently long 
period and bounties distributed over two or three years will hardly serve 
their purpose. An idea of the period of assistance necessary can lie had 
on a referenco to bounties in France which were given for a period of 37 
years. (Kawlley : “Economies of the Silk Industry", pages 157, et tec.) 

Tho question of the adoration of the burden of assistance is a compli¬ 
cated affair. Whether tho Central or Provincial Government or the States 
should hear the burden and in what proportion is a difficult question to 
dotormino. To the Central Legislature the fact that tho bulk of the silk 
industry is located in Indian States may not have any great interest or 
appeal, and yet the Indian States have a real claim on its attention in 
bo far as they contribute a large part of the customs revenue cf the 
Government of India. Tho subsidy should thus rightly come from the 
Central Government, but whether the legislature will grant h subsidy. 
Which amounts to a deduction from tho Central Revenue is a doubtful 
matter. This being the care, it will, it can be hoped be better disposed 
towards a system of protecting the industry by tariffs. 

Mensures of improvements such ns research work, etc., would bo an 
additional charge on the Government in tire rase of bounties whereas it is 
usual and just that such a burden should be shifted on to the competing 
countries by moans of protective duties. 
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With regard to the Silk Industry, a system of bounties presents additional 
administrative difficulties. Silk Industry in India is a cottage industry and 
scattered over a wide area. The holdings aro sirnll and numerous and the 
industry docs not lend itself to concentration or organisation on any large 
soalu. Whereas in France with IJnivoltine worms all the cocoons aro 
produced once every year, the production of cocoons in India, with the 
multivoltine worms, is carried on throughout the yoar. This involves the 
employment of extensive stall' on a permanent basis und at a prohibitive 
cost consisting mostly of the lowly paid, which therefore is easily susceptible 
to corruption. Tbo illiteracy ol the serieulturists, his inability to main¬ 
tain accounts adds to the difficulty both in the case of the cocoon rearer 
and the reeler. In the absence of organised filature establishments in the 
country there is no reliable method of distributing the subsidy. On purely 
administrative grounds, therefore, tbo disbursement of subsidies will prove 
a very difficult matter. 

That protective duties will, to a certain extent, increase the price to the 
consumer is admitted; but it may equally he anticipated that once prices 
show an upward tendency local production will be stimulated and tho 
competition thus set up will tend to lower the prices to the fair selling 
prico level. (See Ashley: Modern Tariff History, page 174.) 

The periodical variations in, or the permanent fixation of, a system of 
bounties is a tough problem. In the former case there will always be mi 
element of uncertainty neutralising the stimulating effects of the system. 
In tho latter, the assistance may prove inadequate. In the ease of the silk 
industry in question, subsidies would have to be given both for cocoon 
production as well as for reeling, as the two are interdependant and essen¬ 
tial parts of the same industry. In practice, this will givo rise to a good 
deal of complications. 

In other countries bounties have failed in their main objective. This 
lias been the experience in Frunee. “ The system of bounties ” says Hnwlley 
(page 16G) “ has not helped cocoon production. So far as wo can judge from 
tho results of the annual cocoon hnivost, hounties have undoubtedly failed 
to realise their main objective, and the annual output has either remained 
stationary or declined In the case of reeling there aro considerable 
practical difficulties. M. Bcnuquis also says that the system of bounties did 
not lead to an increased production in France. 

In either case u system of bounty is not likely to ensure an improvement 
in tbo teehniquo of the industry. Says Taussig “ because of the method 
by which it was allotted, the bounty seems to have stood in the way of 
technical advance in the industry ”. (Somo aspects of the Toriff Question, 
page 224.) 

Commenting on the bounties on Sugar in United States of America, 
Taussig remarks “ A bounty seems to make a greater impression than a 
duty—not only on the general public, but also, strange as it may seem, 
on the producers whoso affairs are directly concerned’’ and speaks of a 
bounty as being no more thun an equivalent of a duty. Tho bounties on 
sugar in Europe, maintains Taussig “ were not established of set purpose. 
They grew unexpectedly in tho leading countries, out of a clumsy system 
of internal tuxation ” and “ they imposed heavy burdens on the exchequer 
as well us on the domestic consumer in the bounty giving countries, and 
they were upheld by n senseless spirit of international jealousy ”, 

i’rof. Scligmun says “ The history of Sugar bounties is an excellent 
illustration of the danger and ultimate inefficaev of agricultural or industrial 
bounties on a largo scale. It is for this reason that such bounties arc now 
extremely rare ”. 

Bounties seem to offer no great advantages over those of protective 
duties. Protective duties lead to effects of a two-fold character, in that 
they raise revenue and restrict imports. Bounties as shown above are of a 
more exacting nature, and act as a great strain on the exchequer and even 
in cases where they are preferred to import duties the question of affording 
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fiunnco becomes an a!! important consideration as was experienced in the 
case of according protection t > Steel in India solely by means of bounties. 
(Report of the Indian Tariff Hoard on Steel Industry, 1924, page 50.) 

So far as the Mysore State is concerned the various forms of assistance 
rendered by the Government to maintain the industry is in itself so much 
subsidy or bounty given to the industry and this has proved utterly 
inadequate to protect the industry from foreign onslaught. The cost to 
Government in affording such assistance bus during tho past 11 years 
amounted to as much us Hs. 22, iH.Ofib. For an industry supporting roughly 
2,00,(XX) families cultivating about 25,000 acres of mulberry on tho average, 
Lite Government are already spending annually about Us. 2,00,000. Tho 
Government are willing to continue u> shoulder the burden in future years 
also and in an increasing measure if need be, hut unless u fairly stiff tariff 
wall is created to shelter the industry from the aggressive form which foreign 
competition bus, of recent years, assumed it seems that all that the Mysore 
Government can do to maintain this ancient industry will prove of no avail. 


(23) Letter from the Director u / Industries and Commerce in Mysore, 
Bangalore, No. ]). H-iS — o'J, dated the 12th ~Socemher, 

With reference to your letter No. 841, dated the 9th August, 1939, to 
the Secretary to the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
Development Department, I have tho honour to send herewith the comments 
of the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore on the notes 
submitted by Mr. F. L. Silva to the Board on certain subjects. 

Comments on tub Notes of Mn. F. L. Silva. 

Production, oj Sdk. 

Mr. Silva suggests that the production of raw silk should bo cheeked 
hy collecting figures regarding the production of silk-waste. He further states 
that the production of silk-waste can he ascertained in a satisfactory muniier 
by taking the figures of sea-borne reports and rail-borne statistics regarding 
silk-waste. This presupposes that all the silk-wasto produced is exported 
from India and all the silk-waste produced in Mysore is transferred by rail 
and that tho quantity of silk-waste transferred by rail from Mysore ia 
exactly the same as the quantity produced. 

It is not correct to say that the quantity of silk-ivnste exported by rail 
from Mysore is exactly the same as the quantity of silk-wasto produced for 
tho following reasons - 

(i) Silk-wasto is produced in small reeling establishments spread over 
all the seri< ultural parts of the State. The reeling establish¬ 
ments are in interior villages and tho number of charkas in 
each establishment ranges from one to twenty. The silk-wasto 
produced in big reeling establishments receives some amount of 
attention while sufficient attention is not paid to the collection 
and preservation of silk-waste produced in small establishments. 
There is thus variation in the quantity produced and made 
available for sale and allowance 1ms to be made for this 
variation. 

(ii) The silk-waste available in reeling establishments is collected 
together at long intervals by agents of tlie purchasing firms. As 
such the producers have to preserve the silk-wasto for some time 
before effecting a sale. The longer the waste is [.'reserved, tho 
more the loss in weight as the material itself loses weight and 
us insects, etc., attack the pupa? in the waste. Allowance h»s 
to be made for such wastage. 


15 
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(iii) When demand for waste is limited and when prices are lew, the 

waste is stocked for \ears, is attacked by white ants, rats, 
insects, etc., and the wastage during such storage is 
considers hie. 

(iv) The waste produced in places where aericulturists themselves 

get their cocoons reeled—this happens when co.-oon prices uro 
low -is i.ot generally preserved for sale, hut is thrown about 
and lost. Allowance has to be made for such wastage. 

(v) All tlio silk-waste produced or collected is not. sold away and 
transported immediately. Silk-waste merchants generally hold 
considerable stocks specially when prices aro not favourable. It 
is not possible to ascertain accurately the ipiantity of silk- 
waste held in stock. There aro still stocks of silk-waste four or 
five years old. 

The rail-borne figures of silk-waste in Mysore do not thus help in checking 
the production of raw silk. The figures merely give a rough indication. 

The production of silk in Mysore during 1937-33 is checked in the 
following wavs: — 

(1) The silk-waste exported during a number of years. 

(2) The number of charkax and reeling establishments working in 

the State, the number of days they work, the quantity ot silk 
produced. 

(3) The number of silk hand-looms and silk power-looms working m tho 

State, and the consumption ol silk by these looms (lining the 
ycur. 

(4) The quantity of silk exported from the Plato by rail, the quantity 

imported and the quantity consumed locally, making duo allow¬ 
ance lor exports by road, etc. 

(5) A rough survey of the seri'-uitural villages in the Slate was 

conducted during UI37-38 and figures regarding area under 
mulberry, the seed requirements, the yield of cocoons, the 
produc tion of silk, etc., were collected. 

It is net an overstatement when tho production of raw silk ui Mysore 
during 1937-33 is said to bo 735,000 lbs 

Cross-breed, Seed. 

It is not correct to say that there will be 10 to 15 per cent, double 
cocoons in cross-breeds. Tho percentage of double cocoons in cross-breeds 
in Mysore has been reduced from 0 per cent, to about 5 per cent, and in 

somo areas to about 4 per cent. The rearers are being educated in tho 

methods of rearing and mounting cross-breeds 

It has been the (experience ol filature people as well ns charku owners 

ill Mysoro that cross-breed cocoons give a higher yield of sill; than Mysore 

cocoons and usually pay higher price's for cross-breed cocoons. Tho roelera 
and tho aericulturists have been working in co-operation so that the cross¬ 
breed cocoons free from double cocoons are offered for sale. 

Tho statement that the' percentage of double cocoons is rather on tho 
increase is not borne out by facts. 

Artificial hatching dot.-, not, deteriorate univoltines and bivoltines. Even 
in .Japan the univoltines and bivoltines required for rearing in summer 
and autumn are now hatched artificially. Tho foreign races are imported 
into Mysore at intervals of two or three years and as cellular rcarings are 
carried on in ffovernmenl Farms, continuous selection is made and tho 
vigour of the races maintained. 

It. is incorrect, to sav that the local race is not receiving sufficient attention 
l»d is tending distinctly to deteriorate. Tho Government of Mysore main¬ 
tain a seed campaign establishment at a heavy cost in Mysore seed produ¬ 
cing areas to maintain the purity of Mysore race, to improve by selection 
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and to improve the quality of seed cocoons produced. In fact the quality 
of Mysore seed cocoons has boon considerably improved. 

The market price of Mysoro silk is not governed by the cross-breed seed, 
but by the market prices of imported silks. 

Cultivation 0 / Univoltines. 

Experiments in rearing umvoltines have been carried out in Mysore 
since 1914 when the Italian expert tried to introduce the univoltines from 
Italy. The experiments are still being carried on in Mysore with Jupaneso, 
Chinese and European races. 

The note referred to by Mr. Silva was considered at the meeting of the 
Board of Sericulture in July, 1937, and after considering all aspects, it was 
decided that the univoltines cannot bo introduced into Mysore for reuring 
on a largo scale. 

The imported univoltines and bivoltiucs are easily affected by pebrine, 
produco a large percentage of double cocoons and produce cocoons much 
smaller than thoso produced in home countries where climatic conditions are 
favourable for univoltines and bivoltiucs. 

The results of experiments conducted with imported univoltines in 1937-38 
in Ohannapatna are noted below: — 

One lot of 50 layings and another lot of G ounces (six races) were obtained 
from France in August and September, 1937. These eggs were hibernated 
for varying periods and were reared in Chnnnanatna f arm. 

The first lot of 50 layings was divided into four batches. The worms in 
all the batches showed high percentage of pebrine. In fact worms pf three 
batches had to Lc destroyed due to high percentage of pebrine. In one 
bateli, about 20 per cent, pebrine was found and about 2.000 cocoons wero 
obtained. Layings were produced from these cocoons, the moths showed 
about T7 per cent, of pobrino only and the generation is being continued. 

The second lot of eggs of six races wore hibernated and tho resulting 
worms reared in Ohannapatna Farm. The percentage of pebrine was very 
high in all tho races and almost ull the worm:; had to be rejected. Out of 
about, 150,000 worms brushed, about 300 cocoons only wero obtained. Tho 
moths showed high percentage of pebrine and the eggs laid did not hatch 
at all. 

Loose eggs of a Turkey race were received from a firm in Bombay. 
These eggs wero hibernated and tho resulting worms reared. The worms 
suffered from grasserie but no pcbiino was noticed. The healthy worms 
appeared to be very' good aud formed good cocoons. 

Layings were prepared from the cocoons produced for further rearing. 
The worms in the second generation were remarkably good and the rearing 
results more successful than in the first generation. The race is being 
cout inued. 

If once the indigenous race is destroyed by importing univoltines from 
foreign countries for rearing, by all the serieulturists, then, the country 
will always bo at the mercy of the foreign countries wherefrom seed has 
to be obtained. The case of Kashmir during tho time of tho Great War 
has to he remembered. Besides, a lurgo amount of money will go our. of 
the country by way of payment for seed. 

After a good deal of research work, the Japanese have been using cross¬ 
breeds between two races tor producing reeling cocoons in preference to 
pure univoltines and bivoltiucs. 

The local race is acclimatised to JocrI climate and conditions and it 
would be a folly to try to displace the race by foreign faces. The best 
method is to improve the local race by selection, cross-breeding, etc., as has 
been done in Japan. 

15 A 
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Measure o) Protection. 

Charka silk lias to be protected so long as filatures capablo of dealing with 
all the output of cocoons do not come into existence. 

Filature reelod silk being superior in quality usually fetches a higher 
price than charka silk, provided sufficient quantities nro available. 

The measure of protection afforded to charka silk will be adequate for 
filature silk also. 


(24) Letter from the President, Tariff Hoard, to Mr. Rqm Chandra lino, 
Director of Industries and Commerce, Mysore, Ho. 1330, dated the 
4th December, 1938. 

In reply to question 50 of the Board’s questionnaire you have given 
spot price in Yokohama per lb. Will you kindly let me know as early as 
possible how these prices are obtained and to what classes of silk they relate 
to? 


(25) Letter from the Director of Industries and Commerce in Mysore, 
Bctnrjulure, Ho. A. 1/38 -39, dated the 14th December, 1938. 

With reference to your letter No. WO, dated the 4th December, 10.48, 
regarding the spot prices for silk in Yokohama furnished in our replies to 
question No. 56 of the Tariff Roard Questionnt ire, 1 have the honour to 
state that the prices given as spot prices in Yokohama in our replies to 
the above question are for “ D ” Grade Silk and the information is taken 
from the Silk and Rayon Digest, a Weekly Paper published fiom New York 
and from the fortnightly reports of the foioign Raw Silk and Silk Wasto 
Exporters Association of Yokohama. 


6. Government of His Highness The Maharaja of Jammu and 

Kashmir. 

(1) Letter Ho. D. 8261138, dated the 18th July, 1938, from the Assistant 
to the Pestilent in Kashmir, (Srinagar. 

Protection for the Sericulture Industry. 

With reference to your letter No. 510, dated the 14th May, 1958, I am 
directed to forward, for information, a copy ol an express-letter, received 
from the Kashmir Government, No. D. 520/38-P, B., dated the loth July, 
1938, with enclosures in original. 


Copy of an express-letter from the Kashmir Government to the Assistant 
to the Resident in Kashmir, Ho. T). OJOjdS-P. R., dated the 15th July, 
19J8. 

Reference your letter No. D. 4301/38, dated the 21st May, 1938, regard¬ 
ing protection for the Sericulture Industry. 

Replies to the questionnaire regarding handloom industry with six spare 
copies, received from the Kashmir Cf amber of Commerce are sent herewith 
for transmission to tin Secretary, Taritf Board. Replies to questions 
Nos. I, 9, 13, 33 and 34 will follow, 

2. Weavers get their supplies from: — 

(a) Kashmir raw silk and silk yarn from Government Silk Factory. 

(b) Spun silk and artificial silk yarn imported from outside India 

such as Japan, Italy and Germany. 

(c) Gold thread is not used in weaving silk goods. It is however 

used in hand embroidery and is imported from British India. 
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3. Yes. S per cent, of total production. ]t is imported from outside 
at Us. 2 per lb. 

4. No. Market estimation of Staple fibre is very low. 

5. (a) Twisting is not done by bandloom weavers. There is however a 
factory where throwing is done hy machine. 

(/>) Winding, doubling and warping is done by cottage weavers. 

(r) Boiling is done by Dhobis. 

(d) Dyeing is done by dyers for weavers. 

6. Generally Kashmir silk is used for both warp and weft. 

7. This system does not prevail in Kashmir. 

8. Tho following varieties of silk goods are produced: — 

Saroos, Dupnttus, Suitings, Shirtings, Handkerohieves, Gown pieces, 
Satin and Kven Ninon, Crepe de Chine, Georgette, aro produced 
where arrangements for throwing silk exist. 

9 Nil. 

10. Average five yards a day per weaver. 

11. Kashmir mulberry silk. Jib. of silk arc used to manufacture 
6 yards of silk ns said in above No. 10. 

12. Sarees—Width 45" und length 6 yards. Priro Us. 6 per piece. 
Plain woven. 

Dupattas—Width 54" and length 3 yards. Price Us. 4 per piece. 
Plain woven. 

Shirtings—Width 27". Price As. 14 to Re. 1. Spun and Kashmir silk 
mixed. 

Hnrulkerchieves—24"y24" at As. 8 each. 

Gown pieces—Width 45" at Us. 2 to Us. 3 per yard. 

Satin—Width 27" at Us. 1-6 to Rs. 1-8 per yard. 

Crepe de Chine—Width 45" at Us, 2-8 per yard. 

Georgette—Width 45" at Rs. 3 per yard. 

13. Sit. 

14. Spun silk is mostly used for cloth manufactured for embroidery 
purposes and is also used in suitings. 

15. Kashmir silk direct from silk factories and other silk yarns from 
middlemen. 

16. This system does not obtain in Kashmir. 

17. They sell direct to weavers. 

18. Kashmir mulberry silk yarn is stronger than imported silk but lias 
less lustre than that. 

19. It is sorted by Government Factory. The other part of the question, 
does not arise. 

2ft. No. The other part of the question does not arise. 

21. The presont position is the same as reported during the last Tariff 
Board enquiry. 

22. No improvement in the method of re-reeling has been introduced 
and therefore the same trouble still exists, i t., it is found that Indian 
bilk is more difficult to wind than foreign silk. 

23. Artificial silk is not much used in Kashmir. 

24. In Kashmir there is no competition between raw silk and spun silk. 

25. Variation in cost price has beon from Rs. 3-12 to Rs. 6 per pound. 

26. The present rate of duty on cloth and yarn has not given sufficient 
protection to the local yarn and manufacture 

27. It has hardly helped to survive the industry. 
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28. Plain weave— 

Raw material at Us. 5-12 per ll>. Winding charges at Ah. 4 ppr lb. 

Dyeing charges at As. 5 per lb. Weaving charges at Re. 1 per lb. 

Cost of labour aiul other chill ges at Re. 1 per lb. 

Noils.—For 10'' width silk cloth manufactured, weavers are paid As. 2 
per yard. 

21). No assistance is rendered by the Co-operative Societies. 

IK). Partly locally and partly in Uiilish India. It is generally exported 
through post which coals 6 pies per yard as postage. 

51. Demand for natural silk has decreased due to decline in Swedeshi 
movement in India. 

32. Kashmir Government Factory. Between 15,000 and 20,000. 

33 & 34. No. 

(2) J.dler No. 11S-H.SS, dated the 2 >tli July, 10 38, from the Secretary 
to (joeerniuent, I)i eilupnnnl Department. Srinnytir. 

I have the honour to advise despatch to-day, by separate registered 
post, of our replies to ihe detailed questionnaire regarding the Serieultural 
industry, with 5 spare copies in desired. 

Copy of the relevant extracts f r om our replies to the' questionnaire issued 
by the Tariff Board in 1933, which have been referred to izi our replies 
to the prescut questionnaire have been appended for facility oi refetenec. 


lte.plies to the ye rural questionnaire issued by the Indian Taiiff Board in 
l'jj, S' reganlinii the Serieultural Industry. 

1. The, protection has been in force now for about, four 'ears. Both 
the measure of protection granted and the period during which it has 
been in force have been inadequate to permit of any substantial progress 
in the industry. 

During the first 2.J yea is ot this period, with slight aberration towards 
the close of 1935, the condition of silk markets continued to be depressed 
and tilings seemed u> la. going from bad to worse as is reflected in the 
sales of those days which Were effected not eh below casts and resulted in 
heavy deficits, year alter year, in the balance sheets of the department. 

Some improvement, however, was noticeable' towards the close of 1936. 
Tins Continued for about a year and bellied the industry, alter several 
years of continuous losses, to make the two ends meet. Thy result was 
that, as against curtailment of operations to which we were driven by 
sheer force of circumstances, t.e., our inability to compete with cheap 
foreign raw silk, we began to think of expanding the activities of the 
Department. 

Tho rearing operations were cut down in the Province of Jammu from 
7,598 ounces ol silkworm seed reared in 1931-32 to 5,003 ounces in 1934-35 
and in the Province of Kashmir from' 47,538 ounces reared in 1929-30 to 
30.007$ ounces in 1933-31, with somewhat improved outlook in the recent 
past we have increased the scale of rearing operations, the largest increase 
being represented by 7,998 ounces in Jumiiin during the current year and 
38,015 ounces in Kashmir in 1930-37. 

The depaitiiniital activity iu re-poet of planting of mulberry trees has 
been intensified, no lets than 63,790 trees having been planted in Jammu 
and 384,7S8 in Kashmir during the last 6 years. 

Besides, in Kashmir, a number of Model Rearing ITuts has been con¬ 
structed at a suitable place with a view firstly to obtain healthy cocoons 
for reproduction of seed and socondly to give demonstrations in rational 
methods of silkworm rearing. 
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To keep pare with the extension of rearing operations in JanunUi 
preparations are being made to extend the reeling side ol the industry 
<ls well. A now boiler is in the process of installation and a proposal for 
having another filature with the most modern and up-to-date machinery is 
under the consideration ot the Government, funds having been applied for 
in tlio next year’s Ihidget. 

I niortunatcly. there has been, since autumn last, a downward tendency 
in the market again. 'J he recent sales are definitely disquieting in thin 
respect, the price of our highest quality raw silk having fallen from its, 6-10 
to its. 5 per pound. The industry seems to he drifting hack to the same 
unenviable position which it held in 1033, protection granted by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in 1934 notwithstanding. 

flic industry is at present carried on over practically the same area as 
in 1933 with this difference that a lew old villages have fallen off but, 
recently, owing to ilio extension ol rearing operations some new villages 
have taken to silkworm rearing. 

The information regarding the numlier of people engaged in the industry 
during the last four years is given in the table below: — 


Year. 

No. of 

persons engaged m the industry. 

Permanent staff of 
the Department. 

Roaring. 

' Rce 

ling. 

Rearora and others. 

Heelers, Sorters, etc. 
(average daily 
attendance of labour). 

Jammu. 

Kashmir. 

Jam mil. 

Kashmir. 

Jammu. 

Kashmir, 

1933-34 . 

9,300 

38,355 

19609 

1,790 

117 

347 ) 62* 

1934-35 . 

6,443 

42,346 

197-72 

1,748 

117 

347-| 62* 

1935-30 . 

7,007 

43,218 

i 

184-40 

1,729 

117 

347 f 81* 

1936-37 . 

7,846 

44,910 

201 90 

1,607 

117 

347 + 84* 


figures lor the current year in ease of .Jammu will definitely be inert) 
favourable. 

Those engaged in rearing are partly and those engaged in reeling and 
the permanent stall are entirely dependent upon the industry for their 
livelihood. 

Knelt of the hands mentioned in the above table represents a family 
unit of tour or five members. The number of people benefited by the 
industry therefore amounts to about Its. 40,000 in the Province of Jammu 
and over Rs. 2,00,000 in the Province of Kashmir. 

2. Tho position in this respect, now is the same as that in 1933 except 
that— 

(a) there is a separate Director of Sericulture for each Province and 

the two Provincial Departments have been made independent 
charges as from 21th June, 1936. 

(b) the system of sales through Agents in India lias been giten up. 

The Directors have established direct contact with the dealers in 
different markets and in a lew eases with bulk consumers. Sales 
are effected by inviting tenders, from time to time, in tha 
open market 

* Temporary hands employed in Mulberry Culture. 
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Out of this three Sale Agencies in Europe which existed in 
1933, the two functioning on the Continent have been dis¬ 
continued the only one now loft being in 1/indon which concerns 
itself almost exclusively with the disposal ol various superior 
grades of our silk wastes whose sale in India is still offering 
difficulties. 


As vegurds finance the 
the following table: — 

Y ear. 


figures given in 1933 are brought up-to-date in 

Expenditure in rupees. 

Jammu. Kashmir. Total. 


1931- 32 . 

1932- 33 . 

1933- 34 . 
1931-35 . 
1935-35 . 
1930-37 . 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2,90,912 

11,06,797 

13,97,709 

3.01,995 

11,35,376 

11,40,371 

2,26,440 

8.40,366 

10,66,806 

1,75,076 

8,59,907 

10,34,983 

1,93,635 

8.49,000 

10,42,635 

2,13,395* 

8,45,496+ 

10,63,891 


Noth.— The above figures do not include the charge on account of depre¬ 
ciation of buildings and machinery. 

3. Assuming that, the protection asked for will he granted, the maximum 
production of cocoons and raw sill: attainable under the present oiganisa- 
tion, in course of the next 20 years, ie estimated as follows: — 

Cocoons in Raw silk 

green Mds. in lbs. 

Jammu ..... 45,000 2,50,000 

Kashmir. 1,70,000 10,00,000 


The data asked 

fur in the second part of the question is 

given la-low: — 



Value 


Value 


Cocoons 

according to 

Silk roelel 

according 

Year. 

produced 
in Mds. 

Cost of 
Production 

in pounds. 

to average 
sale rate 



iu Rs. 


in Rs. 

Jatnmu- - 





1932-33 

9.052 

2,08,203 

35,210 

2,13,272 

1933-34 

7,191 

1.58,125 

35,413 

1,47,923 

1934-35 

5.473 

1,15.619 

42,153 

1,.50,170 

1935-36 

0.249 

1.32,018 

41,512 

1,96,101 

1936-37 

7,032 

1,49,161 

36,738 

2,03,778 

Kashmir— 





1932-33 

31,913 

7,05.962 

2,13,021 

13,76,870 

1933-34 

25.768 

4.83,926 

2,18,555 

9,28,859 

1934-35 

31,577 

5,67,216 

1,87,407 

6,71,542 

1935-36 

25,981 

4,88,751 

2,24,215 

9,17,880 

1936-37 

29,947 

6,56,959 

1,65,909 

9,15,9.56 


* To this has to he added Rs. 13.000 on account of extra payment made 
during flic current year to the rearers for work done in 1936-37. This 
has come out of the profits shown for 1930-37. 


t To this 
made during 
work dune iu 


lias to he added Rs. 1.50,182 on account of extra payment 
the current year to the rearers and factory labourers for 
1930 37. This has cotuo out of the profits shown for 1930-37. 
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For the reasons o{ variation between these figures and our estimate of 
the maximum production attainable kindly refer to remarks given in 
answer to the relevant part ot question No. 1 above and similar enquiry 
in 1933. To attain the estimated maximum production under the existing 
organisation ali that is needed is a favourable outlet for goods which, 
in itself, depends upon the continuance of an adequate measure of pro¬ 
tection tor a sufficiently long time. The potentiality is there, the resources 
in respect of important factors of the success of tho industry, namely, 
favourable climate, suitable leaf and the kind of labour needed are there. 
If only Government action to protect the industry from unfair foreign 
competition if forthcoming, thou, not only will the industry be able to 
attain the dimensions estimated under the present organisation hut also 
to develop, with necessary changes in the organisation, to such a pitch 
that it can occupy, in the industrial economy of the country, the same 
position of pre-eminence that it. does in an advanced country like Japan. 
It is an admitted fact that Sericulture, in the ordinary course, cannot 
thrive without State aid in some form. This holds particularly good in 
a country situated like ours. 

4. The information given in this respect in 1033 relates to Kashmir 
Sericulture. In the Jammu Province we rear chiefly-- 

(«) the cross-breeds between European yellow and Chinese Golden, and 
(b) Bagdad white. 

The silk content of the cross-breed cocoons has been found to be 
more or less the same as that of pure breeds, while that of Bagdad white 
is less than that of European yellow or tho cross-breeds mentioned above. 
Tho average consumption of green cocoons per pound of raw silk produced, 
for the two classes of cocoons used, during the last 5 years, has actually 
boon as follows : — 



Average yield of rawsilk per green 

Year. 

maund of cocoons. 


Cross Chinese. 

White. 


lbs. ozs, drs. 

lbs. ozs. drs. 

1932-33 

. . Figures not available. 

1933-34 

5 11 5 

4 7 7 

1934-35 

6 4 4 

5 7 8 

1935-36 

6 8 1 

4 11 5 

1936-37 

6 3 12 

5 0 13 


No information is available to us with regard to the Chinese and Japanese 
cocoons. As regards the European cocoons, which correspond to ours, there 
is not much disparity between the European countries and this State in 
respect of the results obtained in reeling under equal conditions. 

5. The kinds of silkworms reared in Kashmir have been given in 1933. 
Those reared in Jammu are— 

(1) Cross-breed between European yellow female and Chinese Golden 

male. 

(2) Cross-breed between Europoan yellow male and Chinese Golden 

female. 

(3) Bagdad white. 

(t) Pure European yellow. 

(5) Pure Chinese Golden. 

(6) Pure Chinese white. 

All these aro univoltine breeds of Bombyx Mori. 
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C. As for the first part of Lho question kindly refer to the reply given 
in this connection in 1933. 

As for the second part,, an experiment was made in .Jammu with the 
supply, free of cost, of Incubation Trays to selected rearers in almost all 
tho Tehsils. This has helped those rearers to some extent in reducing 
wastage or loss in the important stage of ineiihation. The aveiage yield 
of cocoons for these rearers, in two Tehsils for which the figures have been 

compiled, was 39 seers 15 chtks. and 39 seers 12 chtks. per ounce aa 

against 37 seers 7 chtks. and 36 seers 9 chtks. respectively of those 
not provided with the trays. Extension of this improvement so as 

to cover all the roarings entirely depends upon the iliiporvemcut in tho 
financial position of the Department. 

We have also tried in Jammu, on a small scale, at departmental cost, 
the experiment of disinfecting the rearing houses, specially affected by 

disease, by means of a spraying pump. This is of course in addition to the 
Usual supply, Ire* of cost, ol necessary disinfectants to all tourers which they 
are required to uso at. tho eoinmetieeiipcnt and, when necessary, in course 
of tho rearing operations. 

Greater stress has been laid in both the Provinces on— 

(a) tile construction of mat-bans (shelves) in order to increase space 
available for rearing, and 

(J>) the provision of windows and ventilators for increasing tho 
aeration in the rearing houses. 

Tho improvements mentioned above hardly involve any special expendi¬ 
ture on the part of tho rearer. To persuade him to construct mat-linns and 
provide windows in the rearing house is merely a question of fighting 
against his prejudice and unwillingness to change his conservative ways. 

7. Tho data called for has been given in 1933 in regard to Kashmir 
Sericulture. So far as it is available in regard to Jammu Sericulture it 
is giveu below: — 



Number 

Number of 

Length of 

Denier 

Race or variety. 

of days 

cocoons to a 

filament 

apjioxi- 


a|>proximatcly. 

kilogram. 

meters. 

mately. 

Cross Chinese 

30 to 33 

550 to 600 

... 

2-75 

fiugdad wlhte 

33 to 35 

350 to 450 

... 

2-75 

F.urupean yellow . 

31 to 33 

400 to 500 

800 

3 00 

Chineso golden 

27 to 29 

550 to 700 

6.50 

2-50 

Chinese white 

25 to 27 

7U0 to 850 

500 

. 2-25 


8. For the improvements effected kindly refor to remarks given in 
answer to question No. ti ubovo. 

The advantage of using properly constructed incubation Trays with 
muslin bottom lies in tho facility of spreading out and handling the silkworm 
seed in course of incubation so as to ensure uniformity of heat to all the 
seed. This helps the regular hatching of silkworms which is so important 
in silkworm rearing. The use of travs further enables the jacking up of 
baby worms in a more rational way than is the ease with ordinary baskets 
or earthen and other pots of sundry sbnpo and construction und paper 
sheets, etc-., used for the purpose hv tho rearers. 

Disinfection by means of spraying pumps ensures immunity from any 
germs lurking behind in crevices of ceilings und out-of-the-way corucrs 
of the ordinary dwelling houses of zamindars which are used for rearing 
purjioseti. 
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Tilt* advantage of constructing machan.s for in< re.-ising tlic spare and 
of windows and ventilators for increasing tlie aeration is obvious, the 
main drawbacks of our roarings being the inadequacy of accommodation 
available tor roarings in ordinary dwelling houses of zamindars and the 
unhygienic conditions in which such roarings are conducted. 

9. In Jan.«nu silkworms are realed exclusively from tho imported seod. 
The other parts of the question therefore do not arise in ease of that 
Province. 

So lur as Kashmir is concerned, the information asked for is embodied 
in the reply given to question No. 8 of the last questionnaire. 

The quantity of disease-tree seed reproduced locally and tho cost of 
production per ounce in each of the last 0 years are given below: — 



Quantity produced 

Cost of 

Year. 

in ounces of 

Prod uction 


30 grs. 

per ounce. 

Rs. A. r. 

1931-32 

17,154 

2 14 

1932-33 . , 

19,264 

1 13 5 

1933-34 

18,596 

1 13 11 

1934-35 . 

23,753 

1 7 10 

1935-30 

21.200 

1 10 11 

1936-37 

17,297 

1 14 1 


in. Tho law in the State forbids the roarer to use, any seed except that 
provided hv the Pepartni nt uhhli is all disease-free. 

11. The silkworms reared in this State are exclusively univoltine. 

The other parts of the question therefore do not concern us 

12. No seed is produced in the Jammu Province. In Kashmir tho 
matter is under study. 

13. Tho seed imported into the Jammu Province is exclusively cellular 
w hich is supposed to bo tree from Pebiine disease. itli regard to Kashmir 
the information asked lor is embodied in the reply to question No. 8 of 
the last questionnaire. 

14. Kindly refer to answer given in this respect in 1933. 

The improvements effected during the last 5 years have been explained 
in answer to questions Nos. 6 and 8 above. The result, of these improvements 
in ease of Jammu is, in a large measure, reflected in the average yield of 
cocoons which, for the last quinquennium, amounts to 13 seers 11 chtks. per 
ounce of seed distributed and is higher than any similar average for any 
similar period in the past. The corresponding figure for Kashmir during 
the last 5 years is 33 seers 1 ehtk. which is also better than the figure of 
the quinquennium preceding. 

15 . Kindly refer to the answer given in this connection in 1933 (Question 
No. Id). 

16. In Jammu the use of silkworm ehrysalissos as manure has been tried 
in mulberry nurseries with fairly satisfactory results as compared with 
ordinary farm manure used before. Attempts have also been made to 
propagate the growth of foreign early budding varieties of mulberry in order 
to enable the rearers to start the rearing operations early enough and thus 
avoid the heat waves which generally overtake the worms in later stage# 
of rearing in this Province. 
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For improving the yield of leaf from the new plants in Kashmir grafting 
of the seedlings in nurseries is now being tarried on on a lurger scale. 

As for part ( h) of this question, kindly refer to the answer given in 
1933 (Question No. 10). 

The indigenous mulberry produces one leaf crop annually. Tree culti¬ 
vation is preferable. 

In view of the circumstances explained in 1933 it is. not practicable to 
work out the statement of costs asked for. 

17. Kindly refer to the answer given in this connection in 1933 (Question 
No. 11). 

18. The following statement will show what tho position in this respect 
has been during the last 5 years. 


— 

Price in May—June. 

1033. 

1 

1934. 

1935. 

1036. 

1037. 

1938. 


Re. a. 

Its A. 

Rs. A. 

Rb. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. A. 

Wheat Jammu market per 

2 11 

2 2 

2 6 

2 7 

2 10 

2 0 

maund in lla. 








to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


3 1 

2 6 

2 12 

2 10 

3 1 

2 12 

Rice Jammu market per 

4 9 

3 11 

4 13 

4 12 

4 0 

3 12 

mauiui in Kb. 








to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


4 12 

4 1 

4 -T-J 

5 0 

4 13 

4 8 

4 2 

Rawsilk—Japan XXX—(F.ng. 


P ^ n 

4 10 

6 3 

6 0 

8 7 

6 11 

per pound in oh.). 



to 

to 

to 





0 5 

7 0 

8 10 


Canton Steam Filature 


4 2 

4 10 

4 10 

4 11 

3 15 

(Bangalore per lb. in 1U.). 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 



4 3 

4 15 

5 0 

6 6 

4 1 







(upto 







13th 







June). 


The ubove statement is intended only to give an idea of the comparative 
rise and fall of prices of the two principal foodstuffs cl India and raw silk. 

It has not been possible to take for oomparison the prices of foodstuffs 
and raw silk in the same market. 

19. Kindly refer to the remarks given in answer to question No 16 
above. The best possible plants arc being raised in our nurseries which 
are winked under eUicient management. The number of trees planted 
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during the last 10 years 
in this direction. 

is given below 

as indicating 

the progress made 

Year. 


No. of plants. 

J amm u. Kash m ir. 

1928 . 

. * • 

3,465 

45,506 

1929 . 


4,931 

44,198 

1930 . 


6,035 

41,265 

1931 . 


5,550 

46,750 

1932 


1,850 

40,700 

1933 . 


7,670 

51,451 

1934 . 


15,890 

61,840 

1935 . 


13,842 

70,132 

1936 . 


12,392 

84,980 

1937 . 


12,146 

75,685 

20. The present position in respect of these matters 
in answers given to the previous questions. 

lias been explained 

21. The average yield 
only which are reared in 
follows: — 

of cocoons per ounce of seed (univoltine breeds 
this country) during the last 5 years bus been as 

Year. 

Yield per ounce of seed. 

Jammu. Kashmir. 


Srs. Cliks. 

Srs. Oiks. 

1932-33 

47 

14 

38 <‘i 

1033-34 

41 

1 

34 5 

1934-35 


12 

34 8 

1935-36 

41 

9 

27 3 

1936-37 

43 

7 

30 15 


As stated before the average for those 5 years in case of Jammu is 
higher than that, ior any similar period before, it is the highest obtained 
anywhere in ludiu and does not compare unfavourably with the yield of 
rearing* of average quality in Europe. This does not mean that there is 
not much room still left for improvement. 

Even in ease of Kashmir the average yield for these 5 years is higher 
than that of the 5 years immediately preeeding. 

The whole system of mulberry plantations in the State being different, 
it is not practicable to give the average yield of cocoons per aero of mulberry 
trees as asked for. 

22. As stated before, we rear only the univoltinc races. 

Recently, however, an exi>eriiiient was made in Jammu to try bivoltine 
seed from Madras side but the seed could not stand the long transit by 
rail, hatching having commenced before the arrival ot the consignment at 
the destination. The experiment, therefore did not lead to any satisfactory 
result. We are repeating the experiment this year and trying to reduce 
the poriod of transit by ordering the. seed through post. 

2d. The total works expenditure incurred in the production of cocoons 
during the last 5 years is given in the statement below: — 
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Statement showing Cost of Production, 


JAM 



Year. 

Amount of cocoonB pro¬ 
duced in maunds. 

A 

.to 

3 

3 

Vi 

w 

*73 

C 

CO 

s 

C C 

£ S 

<o S 

CO 


6 

a. 

S' 

Contingencies including 
uniforms. 

% 

J3 

Hearing and local seed. 

Price of cocoons. 

W 

a 

o 

u. 

i 

(A 

'o 

« 

o 

n 

ftd 


Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

1932-33 

31,013 

64,272 

5,52,340 

20,712 


14,614 

1,491 

24,997 

1933-34 

25,768 

58,259 

3,23,993 

41,486 

206 

9,140 

038 

22,783 

1024-36 

31,577 

38.408 

3,98,125 

54,279 

500 

1,000 

1,547 

17,730 

1935-38 

26,981 

61,439 

3,30,317 

41.523 

1,769 

8,013 

620 

22,758 

1936-37 

29,047 

61,147 

4,91,021 

49,253 

193 

12,222 

804 

26,978 


Sole . —The above figures do not include the charge on account of Interest on Capital 
figures do not include even the charge on account of Pension Contribution 
Machinery, however, has been debited. 
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of cocoons, per maund. 
MU. 


Im 

(0 

ra 

o 

■+» 

a 

§ 

£> 

3 

5 
i£ 

VI 

—" o> 

6 Ul 

W 

Half postage and telegram 
charges. 

Fire Insurance. 

Customs Duty 

Sorting and Baling char¬ 
ges. 

Travelling Allowance. 

Stationery and tents. 

Depreciation charges. 

Total. 

Cost per maund of 
cocoons. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

13,825 

391 

641 

3,224 

2,290 

3,277 

ioo 

2,000 

2,08,203 

23 0 

0 

15,971 

415 

900 

4,000 

3,908 


100 

2,360 

1,58,126 

22 0 

0 

16,006 

351 

643 

2,429 

2,241 

2,912 

83 

2,000 

1,16,619 

21 2 

0 

16,733 

368 

887 

3,759 

1,723 

3,342 

136 

2,000 

1,32,048 

21 2 

0 

13,335 

636 

775 

4,184 

2,204 

7,202 

626 

2,087 

1,49,181 

21 3 

4 * 


at the rate of Rs. 1-14-0 per green maund has not been taken into consideration. 


of cocoons, per maund. 


MIR. 


Postage and telegrams. 

Electric Power charges. 


Fire Insurance. 

Stationery. 



Mulberry Culture Expen¬ 
diture. 

Pension contribution. 

Total Expenditure. 

h 

O 

'TJ 

§ 

0 

Kg 

x 8 

Q o 

Depreciation. 

Rewards. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

157 

171 

5,879 

912 


14,417 

• • 




22 1 11 

135 

65 

5,541 

1,706 

•• 

13,584 




4,83,920 

18 12 6 

100 

949 

1,530 

1,776 

210 

13,009 


38,053 


5,67,216 

17 15 4 

173 

934 

6,816 

1,993 

149 

11,308 

1,039 

•• 


4,88,751 

18 13 0 

160 

761 

1,642 

1,912 

433 

9,805 



578 

6,50,959 

21 16 0 


or cost of leaf supplied free Irom Government lands. With the exception of 1936-37 tho 
of the employees concerned. The charge on account of Depreciation of Buildings and 
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24. Tho actual cost of production per maund of cocoons, excluding the 
charge on account of Interest on Capital and cost of leaf supplied freo 
from Government lands but including charge on account of depreciation 
of buildings and machinery has been given above. Tho price, per pound, 
year to year, works out as follows: — 


Year. 


1932- 33 . 

1933- 34 . 
1931-35 . 

1935- 36 . 

1936- 37 . 


Cost per pound. 


Jammu. 

Kashmir. 

As. p. 

Ab. p. 

4 7 

4 5 

4 6 

3 9 

4 4 

3 7 

4 4 

3 9 

4 3 

4 4 


The price of cocoons having been reduced to uneconomic levels during 

1935- 36, signs of apathy on the part of rearers to take to Sericulture were 
visible on all sides. The prico offered no incentivo to tho zamindars to 
grow mulberry trees for providing food for silkworms. With some improve¬ 
ment in market conditions during 1936-37, therefore, the price oi cocoons 
had to be increased during the current year retrospectively with effect from 

1936- 37. Tho arrear payment on this account for 1936-37 amounting approxi¬ 
mately to 11s. 13,000 in case of Jammu and’ Hs. 1,12,294 in case of Kashmir 
has boen made during tho current year. Taking this into consideration 
the cost per pound for 1936-37 would in case of Jammu amount to about 
As. 6 per pound as against As. 4-3 shown above. The cost of cocoons 
during tho current year would similarly bo higher. This is an important 
point to bear in mind in dealing with tho cocoon costs. 

25. In view of tho peculiar conditions obtaining here tho question 
does not arise in our case. 

26. The whole outturn of raw silk in this Stato is reeled exclusively 
by power driven machinery. 






The data asked for is given in the statement below: 



1936-37 . . . . 38,738 5 4 2 15,394 1 3 2 1,100 8 5 779 .. 269 2 11 3 13,100 
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KASHMIR. 


Year. 

Total quantity 
produced. 

Average price 
obtained. 

Quantity of dry 
cocoons to pro¬ 
duce a pound 
of Bilk. 

Silk. 

Silk-Waste. 

Silk. 

Waste. 

. 



lbs. 

1 

lbB. 

R . A. P. 

A. 

F. 

lbs. 

oz. dr. 

1932-83 


213,021 

133,748 

0 7 5 



3 

15 9 

ll):i3.34 

• 

218,385 

134,883 

4 4 0 


8 

3 

13 11 

1931-33 

• 

187,107 

101,048 

3 9 4 

3 

4 

4 

2 4 

1983-30 

. 

' 

132,018 

4 1 0 

7 

9 

3 

12 14 

1930-37 

• 

103,909 

87,350 

5 8 4 

7 

1 

4 

2 8 


As stated before the whole raw silk is Mature reeled. The average yield 
of raw silk from the cocoons reeled in ease of Jammu has been given in 
answer to Question No. 4 above. In ease of Kashmir it is as follows: 


Year. 



Average yield of silk 
per green maund 
of cot onus. 




lbs. ora. drs. 

1032-33 . 

. 

• • 

0 an 

1033-34 . 

. 

. 

6 8 2 

1034-35 



6 5 2 

1035-30 . . 

. . 

. 

6 13 G 

1030-37 . 

• 

. 

6 9 0 

28. Since we do not produco any 

Land reeled 

silk the quest ion does not 

concern us. 

29. The total works expenditure 

5 years, lias been as follows: — 

incurred upon reeling, during the last 

Year, 


Works Kxpendituro. 

Jainmu,* Kashmir.! 



Ks. 

R.s. 

1932 33 . 

. 

57,926 

13.39,094 

1033-34 . 

c 

52,902 

11 00,115 

1934-35 . 

. 

, 46,725 

8,0*919 

1035-36 . 

. 

46,069 

9,51,614 

1936-37 . 

• 

43,261 

8,57,402 

* The figures do not include the cost of raw material, The charge on 
account of depreciation of buildings and machinery has hecu debited. 

t Inclusive of charge on account of depreciation of buildings and 
machinery and cost of raw material. 





















The works cost of reeling one pound of raw silk wi' l full details is given in the following statement 

Staitment showing cost cf prodncJinn of Itmr silk, psr pound. 

JAMMT’. 



Rs. 
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100 
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114 
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It will be seen from the above figures that a substantial reduction has 
boon effected in the cost of production. Among the several measures of 
economy and retrenchment in expenditure adopted to achieve this end, 
the most important was the reduction effected in the price of cocoons 
and the wages of factory labourers. In the course of the last 5 years or 
so, the former was reduced from Its. 18-12 to Rs. 11-4 in the case of 
Jammu and Rs. 12-8 in the case of Kashmir and the latter was reduced 
by about 30 per cent, in the case of Jammu and 20 per cent, in the case 
of Kashmir. This led to serious and legitimate discontent and, as soon as 
market conditions improved, the Government had to increase the price 
paid for coccons and restore, partly or wholly, the temporary cuts imposed 
on the wages of the labourers. The above figures cannot therefore be taken 
as representing fair cost. 

30. Yes. The Indian filatures are at some disadvantage in respect of 
(a) yield and quality of cocoons and (6) quality of labour. As is evident 
from the results obtained, much has been done in this State to improve 
methods in these respects hut much still remains to be done. The question 
is whether the industry will have the assistance it needs from the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the shape of the protection asked for to enable the 
industry to improve its methods and compete successfully with foreign 
rivals. The foreign countries have had a long lead and the advantage of 
elaborate research. We have to make good the deficiency in this respect. 

31. We hold by the views we expressed in this respect in 1933 (Question 
No. 26). The last Tariff Board seems to have agreed with those views. 

32. The maximum capacity of the factories for which costs have been 
given is 192 basins in case of Jammu and 814 in ease of Kashmir which can 
turn out respectively over 80,000 and 400,000 pounds of silk per annum. 
The output of raw silk and wastes for the last >5 years for the number of 
basins actually worked in both the factories has been given in answer to 
question No. 27 above. The disparity between the maximum capacity and 
the actual output is explained by the fact that, owing to the adverse 
conditions of the market, we are not in a position to work the filatures 
to their maximum capacity. 

33. Kindly refer to answer given to question No. 1 above. 

34. The average daily attendance of labour for the last 4 years has 
been given in answer to question No. 1 above. As for the other pints of 
the question, kindly refer to the answer given in this connection in 1933. 

35. The rates of wages paid to reelers in our filatures are ns follows: — 


Class of reeler. 

Jammu.* 

Kashmir.f 


Regular. 

Irregular. 



Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

lls. A. 

Master reeler 

1 0 

0 14 



to 

to 



1 2 

1 0 


8 skeiner 

1 0 

0 15 

1 0 

7 skeiner 

0 14 

0 13 


6 skeiner 

0 12 

0 11 


5 skeiner 



0 10 


* During the last few years the scale of wages paid to labourers in the 
factory lias been subjected to various temporary cuts, the last of which 
was 12i per cent. This last cut has boon restored as from October last 
and the question of restoring it retrospectively with effect from 1936-37, 
as has been done in case of Kashmir, is under correspondence. Further 
cuts have to be restored as soon as market conditions improve. 

t During the years 1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-36 the above wages were 
subjected to an emergency cut of 20 per cent., while i& the year 1936-37 
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As for the other parts of tho question, I’.inPv refci to the answer given 
■in this eonneetion in 1933 (Question No. 30). 

3(5. Tho figures, ns they stood at the end of the lost financial year, are 
as follows : — 

Jammu. Kashmir. 

(it) lyases and concessions . . 

(I,) lauds ...... These were acquired free from time to 

time, hot if valued according to the 
present market rate they are worth 
about R». 55,000 in case of Jammu 
and Us. 1,80,000 in case of Kashmir. 

(r) buildings (after deducting depre¬ 
ciation) . . . ~ . . Its. 71,422 Its. 3,63,093 

(</) plant and machinery (after de¬ 
ducting depreciation) . Its. 16,324 Its. 2,6i,421 

( e ) other assets .... Exact informal ion not compiled so 

far, the industry being a Govern¬ 
ment concern. 

.37, The figures communicated in this respect in 1933 (Question No. 32) 
hurdly cull fur any change at the present day. 

38. The information asked for is given below: — 



Kate of 

Amount writton off. 

Year. 

Depreciation. 

Jammu. 

Kashmir. 


Per cent. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1933-34—buildings . . , 

5 

3,995 

21,232 

l’lant and machinery 

10 

2,001 

38,592 

1931-35—Buildings 

5 

3,840 

20,513 

Plant and machinery 

10 

1,891 

35,377 

1935-36—Buildings 

5 

.3,824 

19,698 

Plant and machinery 


1,706 

32.538 

1936-37—Buildings 

5 

3,759 

19,157 

Plant and mnohinery 

10 

1,814 

29,713 


Noth. —Charges on account of repairs being available under both tho 
heads of buildings and machinery taken together, these could not be deducted 
separately from tho above figures under these two beads and are thorel'oro 
given as under : — 


Year. 

Jammu. 

Kashmir. 


Its. 

Rs. 

1933 34 . . . 

1,269 

5.799 

1931-35 . 

890 

3.859 

1935-36 . 

299 

6,995 

1936-37 . 

276 

9,108 


No Reservo Fund has so far been constituted, thy industry being a Stalo 
monopoly. 


the full scale was paid as the year had shown some profit. During the 
current year of 1937-38 the wages are subject to a cut of 10 per cent, only , 
but in the event of tho Department showing profit on the working of 
tho year this cut of 10 per cent, will also be paid back. 
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.“in. The wording capital conrklered to be neeessnry for tbe size of the 
Kashmir Silk Factory in tko present circumstances is 11s. 11J lakhs 

approximately. 

At present the, working capital is obtained from tho Government. 

40. “Throwing” is not carried on at all in this State. The other 

part of tho question therefore does not arise. 

41-43. This does not coneeru us. 

44. Sinee our raw silk is all filature reeled, no re-rooling operation is 
carried on in tho State. 

4o. Our raw silk, being of superior quality, is mainly used in tbe pre¬ 
paration of warps for the manufacture of famous Uennresi sarees and 

dupattas, brocades, crepes and georgettes, sliirting and suiting cloth, 

darvayi und mashedi longis. It is also used in the manufacture of gold 
und silver thread. It has been tried, on a small scale, even in the manu¬ 
facture ot hosiery. 

'J'he silk wastes sold in India are used in the manufacture of what is 
callc-d Matka silk. 

46. The demand is entirely a question of price. If we can afford to 
sell at rates comparing favourably with those of tbe Chinese and Japanoso 
silks competing in tho market, we can easily dispose of ten times our 
presont outturn. Tho Indian customer, owing perhaps to the economic 
conditions of the country, lias a fancy lor cheap goods and does not rare 
very much for quality. In the present condition of the market we cannot 
sell our silk, which is of superior quality, at competitive rates without 
involving the department in heavy loss. Protection is therefore needed 
to enable tho industry to compete with foreign countries, thereby giving 
tho consumer a chance to take to indigenous silk and appreciate it* value. 

The information regarding the total production of raw silk in this 
State has been given in answer to question No. 32 above. 

47. The information asked for is given below: — 


JAMMU. 


1 

Year. 

Loual Bftlca. 

Sales in India. 

Sales in Europe. 




Silk waste 
in pounds. 

Silk in 
pounds. 

Silk waste 
in pounds. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbe. 

lbs. 

1932-33 . 

•• 

•• 

18,227 

43,200 

•• 

•• 

1933 34 . 

389 


34,255 

2,937 

•• 

21,000 

1934-33 . 

370 

•• 

01,877 

14,301 

-• 

6,760 

1935-30 . 

555 


37,984 

20,482 


29,750 

1936-37 . 

378 

•• 

42,405 

14,512 

•• 

22,000 
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KASHMIR, 


Quantity gold in. 


Year. 

Kashmir. 

India. 

Europe. 

Bangkok and 
Rangoon. 


Silk. 

Wastes. 

Silk. 

Wastes. 

Silk. 

Wastes. 

Silk. 

Wastes. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

B 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1932-33 

8,474 



• • 

■ 


1,809 


. 

1933-34 

5,990 


190,743 

8,247 


80,100 

8,007 


1934-35 

20,489 

•• 


287,270 

H 

28,290 

13,349 

•• 

1935-30 

12,800 

•• 

225,880 

114.918 

000 

80,088 

10,080 

•• 

1930.37 

14,309 

•• 

182,253 

102,996 

•• 

12,054 

1,735 



Local Milos have been effected direct hy the Department. All other sales 
up to December, 1935, have heen inade through the Agents appointed for 
the purpose. Sineo December, 1935, sales in India too have been effected 
direct by the Department, by inviting tenders in the open market. 

Sale of silk wastes m Europo is being effected through the Agents in 
England, the terms und conditions ol Agency being the same as those in 
1933 with the only difference that the rate of commission now paid in 
]J per cent, as against 1 per cent, paid before. 

4S. There has heen absolutely no improvement with regard to export 
of raw silk to foreign countries. As stated in some other connection before, 
all exports to foreign countries are confined to sumo superior grades of silk 
wastes which cannot yet find a suitable market in India. 

The establishment of a conditioning house or houses in India would 
certainly be helpful to raw silk trade in general. Without such conditioning 
houses the trade is undoubtedly suffering from the drawbacks so elaborately 
explained in the Re|>ort of tile last Tariff Board. It is only the proper 
testing of silk through a conditioning house that can enable the manu¬ 
facturer to give each quality its proper place in the scale of prices ruling 
in the market. It will further eliminate the uncertainty of weight and 
quality which at present constitutes a fruitful source of disputes between 
the seller and the purchaser. 

49. We usually sell our products on ex-factory basis. The railway freight 
payable, however, from Jammu to the principal up-country markets has 
been given to the last Tariff Board in 1933. Roughly speaking, the transport 
charges from our factories to the principal markets in IndiB may be taken 
to bo the same as those involved for foreign silks from ports of import 
to tho same centres. The same conclusion, broadly speaking, seems to have 
been arrived at by the last Tariff Board. 
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60. So fnr ns Jammu Sericulture is concerned there has been no sole of 
raw silk in Europe during the last 6 years. As for silk wastes, the prices 
obtained in Europe and India, during the samo period, are given below: — 

Prices per pound in Rupees. 


Year. 


Sarnakh. 


Gudar. 




India. 

Europe. 

India. 

Europe. 



As. r. 

Rs. A. p. 

As. P. 

As. p. 

1932-33 . 


12 6 


6 6 


1933-34 . 


13 6 

0 12 0 

8 0 

2 7 

1934-35 . 



(1 14 0 



1935-36 . 



0 15 4 


5 5 

1936-37 . 



1 3 2 

... 

8 5 

In regard to Kashmir, 

the information asked for 

is given 

below : — 


Average rates obtained. 


Year. 

Tn Europe. 

1 

! In India. 

I AijiM-Kil 

In Bangkok and 
Rangoon. 

In Kashmir. 


Silk. 

Waste. 

Silk. 

Waste. 

Silk. 

Waste. 

Silk. 

Waste. 


Rs. a. p. 

a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

1032 33 . 



6 0 7 


If 6 0 


7 2 6 

.. 

1933 34 . 


10 6 

4 3 7 

t 7 

4 15 0 


4 3 3 


1934-35 . 

3 112 

10 2 

3 8 11 

2 7 

4 3 1 

•• 

3 9 1 

•• 

1935-36 . 

3 14 11 

11 7 

4 0 6 

5 1 

5 2 4 


4 7 6 

•• 

1936-37 . 


13 8 

5 8 5 

11 7 

5 4 3 


5 7 1 



The rates shown as realized in Europe are exclusive of home charges 
but inclusive of freight charges which work out to about As. 3 per pound. 

There is hardly any market in India for the superior grades of our 
silk wastes, hence the comparison called for is not possible. Roughly, 
however, we have to spend about As. 2 per pound in caso of Jammu and 
As. 3 in ease of Kashmir, on goods exported to Europe, in the shape of 
freight and other charges. 

61. The remarks of the last. Tariff Board regarding the ahsenee of facilities 
for sorting or grading hardly apply to our raw silk. We have a distinct 
sysyem of grading based on the difference in the process of manufacture 
and quality of raw material used for eueh grade. The system has been 
explained to the last Tariff Board uiid the information then given still 
holds good. As remarked in some other connection above, the establish¬ 
ment of a conditioning house in India would naturally popularize the 
system of grading elsewhere in India and people would be uble to discrimi¬ 
nate between the high and low qualities of silk. 

5*2. Owing to the peculiar conditions obtaining here tile question docs 
not arise in our case. s 
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53. The Jammu anil Kashmir Sericulture Departments do not import 
any foreign silk. The information regarding the imports of foreign silk 
into the State, however, is being obtained from the Customs Department 
and the same, so tar as it is available, will be submitted separately or at 
the time of orat evidence. 

54. The classes of imported silk which compete directly with our silk 
are the Chinese and Japanese filatures, auil thrown silk and silk warps 
from Japan. This competition is naturally the keenest. 

Against our Dopost silk there is the direct competition of what is 
classified in tho Indian Customs Tariff as Dupion all kinds and wasto 
products. 

There is indirect competition, in varying degree, of our raw silk with 
hand-reeled raw silk from China and Spun silk and Artificial silk yarn 
from all countries. 

The handloum weavers needing superior quality of raw silk generally 
import the Chinese and Japanese filature reeled raw silk. 

An idea of the comparative prices (lowest and highest limits) of Canton 
Steam Filature and our raw silk, as ruling in the Indian market, during 
the last 4 years, is given below : — 


Year. 

Canton Stcaui 
Filature (Bangalore) 
20/22 and 28/32 
demurs. 

Year. 

Jammu Rawsilk 
excluding l’uda 
and Dopost silk 
(ox-factory). 


Rs. a. p. R«, a. p. 


Rs. ft. p. Rs. a. p. 

1934 (July to Decem¬ 
ber). 

4 0 0 to 4 8 0 

1933 34 . 

4 2 0 to 5 4 0 

1935 

4 5 0 to 5 12 6 

1934-35 . 

3 10 0 to 4 6 0 

1930 

4 7 0 to 0 11 6 

1935-38 . 

4 7 0 to 5 12 0 

1937 

411 0 to 5 14 0 

1936-37 . 

4 13 0 to 7 0 0 

1938 (1st 5J months) . 

3 15 6 to 0 0 0 

1938 (lBt 
months). 

4 12 0 to 6 0 0 


55. The competition between Tndian silk and Artificial silk and staple 
fibro is only indirect. It is not practicable to determine the exact extent 
to which such competition affects the market for our raw silk. 

56. Kindly refer to the answer given in this connection in I!).').') (Question 
No. 46). That it is not India alono but even other advanced countries, 
concerned about the manufacture of raw silk, are equally affected by unfair 
competition from Japan is evident from tho extracts, reproduced below, 
from a letter received in Jammu Sericulture Office in 1934 from Societe 
Francaise Do Sericiculture, a most responsible body of SericuHuribts in 
France. 

“ Tho International Silk Federation, which met recently at Lyons, 
passed a resolution by the terms of which each National Delegation 
agreed to address to its respective Government a demand that excep¬ 
tional measures and restrictions be taken against Japan with regard 
to tho imports, not only ol raw silk, but of all silk cloths, into tho 
countries in which the National manufacturers are unfairly hit by 
Japanese competition. 
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According to latest information 24 countries have already begun to 
restrict the imports of certain Japanese products. There can be no 
doubt that, under pressure from the local industries, similarly handi¬ 
capped, equivalent measures will bo taken to protect the cocoons and 
silks.” 

57. The question of the comparative merit of the Indian and the imported 
raw silk has been fully discussed in tho last Tariff Board Report. We 
have only to submit in this connection that during the last 4 years visible 
improvement has been effected in quality in all respects including the 
winding quality. One of the leading up-country merchants, dealing with 
all kinds of raw silk, bears testimony to tho comparative merits of Jammu 
raw silk in the following words: — 

11 Regularity of size—Your silk leads in the (this) respect. Japanese 
silk stands second in this respect. Your quality is neat and clean. 
The climatic effect renders your silk moist and mild. This is but a 
natural help to you, Kashmir silk is still better in this regard. Your 
silk is reduced to 28 to 30 per cent, while foreign silks reduce only 
from 20 to 25 per cent, when bleached. The cloth prepared from wour 
products is no doubt bright and clean but it lacks tightness as generally 
found in preparation of foreign silks.” 

By common consent, our raw silk is considered to be superior to all 
kinds of filature reeled raw silk as imported from China. We should 
easily be able to fetch 8 to 12 annas per pound more for our raw silk 
if there were no preference on tho part of the Indian consumer in general 
for cheap goods. 

Jn this connection it may be mentioned that, in the Mysore Dussehra 
Exhibition of 1936, the highest award, namely, Gold Medal, open, on 
competitive system, to the Exhibitors of Sericultural products was awarded 
to our Jammu Department. 

58. Tho fluctuations in exchange undoubtedly constitute one of the main 
factors which affect the prices of foreign silks in India and have an 
upsetting effect upon the silk trade in general. As an instance, we will 
take the latest depreciation of Chinese currency and see the ruinous effect 
it has had upon our business. Since March last, the rate of exchange, 
Shanghai on Calcutta, has dropped from Its. 79 to Rs. 58 (up to 13th 
June) per hundred dollars. During the same period the price of Canton 
Steam Filature has fallen from Rs. 6-8 to Rs. 3-15-6. This is one of the 
main reasons which has led to serious decline in the price of our raw silks. 
The rate in March having been somewhere in the neighbourhood of Rs. 6 
has now dropped down to below Rs. 5 which is much less than our 
actual cost. 

59. This does not concern us. 

60. We do not import any silk waste, hence the question does not arise 
in our case. 

61. The outturn of silk and silk wastes (Sarnakh and Gudar, etc., 
excluding Basin Refuse) for the year 1936-37 is 38,738 lbs. and 17,542 lbs. 
respectively in case of Jammu and 165,909 lbs. and 60,218 lbs. respectively 
in case of Kashmir. 

The proportion of silk waste to a pound of raw silk reeled therefore 
works out as -45 and -36 in case of Jammu and Kashmir respectively. 

62. The prices at present obtained for our silk waste have been given 
in answer to question No. 27 above. 

63. This does not concern us. 

64. No spinning plant has been installed in this State. The other part 
of tho question therefore does not arise in our case. 

65. So far as our knowledge goes, the whole machinery required for a 
filature, with the exception of Jette-Bout, Machine Brushes and Electric 
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Motors, can be manufactured in India. We have had no practical experience 
of comparing the price at a specified time of locally manufactured machinery 
with exactly similar machinery imported from foreign countries. 

06. We’ arc at present exporting silk wastes of superior grades such as 
Sarnakh and Gudar to foreign countries. 

The Pierced Cocoons and Basin Refuse are finding ready sale in India 
where the stuff is used for the manufacture of Matka silk. 

■Cocoon Fluff is also sold in India. 

Export trade of silk waste can he revived or developed by improving 
the quality of such wastes. This in itself depends upon the improvement 
of methods employed for reeling the indigenous silk. 

The export trade of silk wastes, however, is not necessary if there are 
Silk Spinning Mills in the country to utilize tiie indigenous outturn of 
silk wastes. 

67. This does not concern the State Sericulture Departments because 
they do not manufacture silk fabrics. The amount of raw silk produced 
in the State Factories which is sold locally is used by the local weavers 
in making cloth for sarees, chaddars, shirting and suiting, mainly for export 
down-country, 

68. The present classification of imported raw silk for customs purposes 
marks undoubtedly a groat improvement upon that which was in force 
before 1934. The tariff valuation, however, which continues, in spite of 
the clear recommendation of the Tariff Board for its entire abolition, leaves 
much to be desired. For example, according to this valuation, all filature 
reeled silks imported from foreign countries are valued at a certain average 
rate. There are many varieties of such silks, some being of high quality 
and some of low quality, which directly compote with corresponding high 
and low qualities of indigenous silks. The valuation of all foroign silks 
at a fixed average rate obviously results in over-protection in case of some 
and under-protection in case of other indigenous silks. This invidious 
distinction could easily have been avoided and the indigenous silk industry 
on the whole greatly benefited if the recommendation of the last Tariff 
Board for the entire abolition ot the Tariff valuation had been accepted 
and ad valorem, part of the duties was, as recommended by the Board, 
assessed on the correct invoice value. 

69. (a) The amount of protection necessary for the Sericultural Industry 
entirely depends upon what the Board considers to be fair selling price for 
the indigenuos silk, hand reeled as well as filature reeled, with due regard 
to the quality required and produced and the economic conditions of the 
country. 

The Tariff Board in 1933 regarded Rs. 6-10-9 a pound as fair soiling 
price for the Indian filature silk. This rate was too low so far as high 
class silk, such as that produced in Kashmir, is concerned. This was pointed 
out to the Government of India at that time. 

The last Tnriff Board, as a result of its exhaustive inquiries, had also 
come to tho conclusion—and very rightly—that the future of the silk 
industry in this country doiionds upon the establishment of more and more 
filatures. At this rate, one would have thought that special cave would 
be taken to see that protection in regard to filature reeled silk at least 
would he adequate enough to make it effective. Yet—the irony of it— 
it was exactly in this case that the protection granted was more inadequate 
than in case of other silks. 

In view, however, of the fact that the Tariff Board based its conclusions 
on their study of conditions in India as a whole, we may accept its recom¬ 
mendation as a judicious award which warrants no revision and leaves no 
room for special treatment for any particular quality of silk, even though 
such treatment may otherwise he fully justified, as it is, we believe, in 
case of our raw silk, on its merits. 
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Tho protection granted m 1034 was expected to enable the indigenous 
industry to overhaul its costs by reducing expenditure and increasing 
efficiency. To a largo extent the industry in this State has succeeded in 
achieving the ohjeei as is evidenced by the fuels and figures mentioned 
above. At the same time, however, new forces have come into play which 
the last Tariff Hoard never reckoned with and consequently never provided 
for. The general labour awakening and tho political consciousness of the 
ugrannn masses are cases in point. Neither the labourers of tho factory 
nor Inc farmers in the Mofnssil who rear tho worms are now satisfied 
with tho wages or remuneration paid to them which they have come to 
regard as below what is necessary to ensure an adequate standard of living. 
Their demand for higher wage and better remuneration is getting more 
clamant every day. Tho result is that what is gained by the industry on 
one hand by retrenchment of expenditure and improved efficiency is lost 
on tho other by increased cost of lubour and increuscd price paid for 
cocoons. Taking the effect of retrenchment in expenditure and improved 
efficiency to neutralize the effect of higher labour costs we may regard 
tile fair selling price as fixed by the Tariff Board in 1933 as still holding 
the field. 

The measure of protection needed therefore is the difference between 
this price and tho e.i.f. price of imported filature reeled silk. 

(b) The protection required may he grnntod in the form of both ad valorem 
and specific duties. The ad valorem part of tho duty may continue as 
before, i25 per cent. The amount of specific duty, however, should not 
be fixed at a particular rate but should be determined in case, of each 
quolH j of hit loo ted raw silk by the actual differonee between the fair 
selling price on on© hand and correct e.i.f. price plus 25 per cent, ad valorem 
duty on the othur. This, in our opinion, would be the most equitable 
arrangement in regard to ull qualities of raw silk. 

The proposal resolves itself into the following simple formuln : — 

Fair selling price—Invoice value plus 25 per cent, ad valorem duty 
plus specific duty. 

Amount of specific duty—Fair selling price minus (invoice value plus 
25 per cent, ad valorem), or 

Amount of specific duty—Fair soiling price minus invoice value minus 
25 per cent, ad valorem. 

To make the point perfectly cl oar, we will tuke two eases, one of Canton 
Steam Filature and the other of Japan filature silk, both of which compete 
with Indian filature reeled silk. If the e.i.f. price of Canton and Japan 
filature silk is Rs. 3-8 and Rs. 4 respectively, the duty leviable on Canton 
would bo As. 14 (ad valorem part) plus Rs. 2-4-9 (specific part), total 
Rs. 3-2-9 which, added to e.i.f. price of Rs. 3-8 gives Rs. 6-10-9 
which is the fair soiling price in India for filature reeled silk. In 
case of Japan filature it would be Re. 1 (ad valorem) plus Rs. 1-10-9 
(specific purt). total 11s. 2-10-9, which, added to e.i.f. price of Rs. 4 gives 
Its. 6-10-9 which again is the fair selling price in India for filature reeled 
silk. 

Similar arrangement will work in ease of hand reeled silk with different 
fair selling price fixed for it by the Board. 

The duty proposed in this form will have the advantage of safeguarding 
the indigenous industry against further decline, duo to depreciation of 
foreign exchanges or any other causo, in the price of imported raw silk. 

It will further automatically safeguard against over-protection to the 
Sei ieultural Industry in case there is an appreciable rise in prices. For 
instance, if the price of Japanese silk rises to Rs. 6 per pound, the duty 
leviable in that ease would be ad valorem Rs. 1-3 plus specific only As. 2-9. If 
the pi ice rises above Rs. 6, there will be only the revenuo duty of 25 per cent. 
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to lie levied, The interest!? of the handloom weaver and the consumer would 
also be fully safeguarded in this way. 

It will also not involve any discrimination against any particular foreign 
country. 

Tho ad valorem duty has been retained in this proposal at the rate 
of only 25 per cent, because this is the rate of revenue duty which has 
been in force for a long time past. In case, as a result of protection 
granted, there is a fall in imports of raw silk, tho levying of a specific 
duty in addition to 25 per cent, ud valorem should to a considerable 
extent make good the loss of revenue to the Government of India on 
account of diminished imports. The financial interests of the Government 
of India are also thus secured. 

It is rather difficult to understand why Tariff valuation in case of raw 
silk should not be abolished altogether. There is no administrative diffi¬ 
culty involved in assessing the ad valorem duty on Liie invoice value, as, 
in fact, it is done in the case of hundreds of other commodities. Nor need 
there be any risk of undesirable practices developing in regard to mani¬ 
pulation of invoice values and assessment of duly. As against one item 
in the Indian Customs Tariff whose value is fixed, as in tho case of raw silk, 
there are perhaps ten items in which case no such valuation is fixed, if 
the question of undesirable practices mentioned above docs not arise in 
other cases why should it arise in the case of raw silk which alter ail 
deserves special treatment at the hands of the Government! 

Apart from this, the scheme, outlined above, is the only method of 
effectively safeguarding against all such apprehensions even if there be any 
reality about them. 

(<■) The period of protection, as submitted at the time of inquiry by 
the last Tariff Board, should not be lean than 15 years in the case of tho 
Sericultural Industry. It takes one or two years for the protection to 
make itself folt. Then, in a country like ours where univoltine races of 
silkworm aro reared, mulberry trees have to be planted which take 8 to 10 
years to grow to a size when they can ho used for rearing purposes. 
Besides, it takes time to establish the filatures for producing raw silk. 
It is only after the stock of mulberry leal has been built up by fresh 
plantations and filatures have been established for reeling more raw silk 
that the industry can show substantial progress as a result ol tho protection 
gi anted. 

This does not mean that there need be no fresh inquiry by the Tariff 
Board after every 5 years. Such inquiry will always be welcome for 
taking stock of the situation with a view to sec how the industry is fairing 
under the scheme of protection granted and to decide if a revision of tho 
fair selling price is not called for. 

70. We have nothing to add to what the last Tariff Board has observed 
in this connection. To ensure that the protection granted to Sericultural 
Industry is effective, duties on the same lines as those recommended in the 
last Tariff Board’s Report on all silk yarns, artificial silk, and spun silk, 
also on silk and artificial silk manufactures, including the mixtures, shall 
have to he levied. There must be some sort of correspondence, such as 
that recommended by the last Board, between the enhanced duty on raw 
silk and enhanced duty on other silk yarns and manufactures. This is tho 
only way to avoid unnecessary hardship to those interested in allied 
industries. If the enhancement of duty in respect of any allied industry 
is inadequate it is bound to affect adversely the interests of the primary 
industry which formed the subject of inquiry or defeat the very object 
of the protection. Insufficient duty on artificial silk, when the protection 
was granted to Sericultural Industry, is a case in point. The remarkable 
increase that has taken place in the imports of artificial silk yarn and 
the deleterious effect it has had on the raw silk industry of the country 
is obvious and needs no comment. Tile fact of the mutter is that tho 
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Board has to seo whother there is or thero is not s case for protection 
to the Sericultural Industry. Onco the answer to this question is in the 
affirmative, the courso to be followed is clear, the action proposed should 
he adequate and effoctive. 

No half measures mil do. 

71. This docs not concern the State Sericulture Department as they do 
not produce uny thrown silk or silk piecegoods. 

72. The protection granted in 19.14 has just enabled us to reduce the 
magnitude of our losses. The following table shows the heavy deficits 
suffered by the Department during the last few years in spite of the 
pi otection. 


Jammu.* Kashmir.! 

Year. 



Profit. 

Loss. 

Profit. 

Loss. 


11s. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1930-31 


73,714 


2,55,277 

1931-32 

. 

89.C70 

920 


1932-33 


69,447 

... 

6,42,698 

1933-34 

. 

1,14,906 

... 

3,04,938 

1934-35 

. 

34,433 

... 

95.661 

1935-36 

2,156 


... 

83,073 

1936-37 

26,508 

tj/Tl Ju.UL^Lk. 

1,0-3,032 



The figures tell their own talo. 

The state of affairs would not have been so bad if even the recommenda¬ 
tions made by tho Tariff Board in 1913, inadequate as they were in 
then selves, had been accepted in toto, and not whittled down as they wero 
by the Government of India. With due record to all the circumstances of 
the case, the measuro of protection needed is as suggested in answer to 
question No. 69 above. That, represents the minimum assistance called for 
by the condition of the industry. 

73. The Sericultural industry owes its origin to royal initiative. It has 
thriven everywhere only with Government patronage and assistance. Tho 
bounties given to silkworm rearers and raw silk reelers in Franco, Italy, 
China and Japan are there to bear tostimony to the fact. Even in our 
own State, if tho Government were not actively interesting itself in the 
well-being of the industry, the industry would never have been established, 
as it is, on modern linos, and, if established, would, in the face of heavy 
losses indicated above, have died out long ago. 

As has boon seen from the data supplied in the foregoing pages, the Gov¬ 
ernment is not sparing uny effort to improve tho technical methods employed 
in silkworm rearing and silk reeling. 

It is through Government ooutrol that tho supply of 100 per cent, 
disense-freo soed is guaranteed to the rearers. 

* Charges on account of Interest on Capital and prieo of leaf supplied 
free from Government lands not debited. 

_f The figures for the last 4 years ure based on provisional Balance Sheets. 
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Attempts are being made to introduce elementary knowledge of Seri¬ 
culture into the curriculum of the .Primary Schools of the State. Pamphlets 
in vernacular dealing with scientific methods of mulberry cultivation and 
silkworm reuriug have been printod and widely circulated among the 
zamindars. 

As a substitute for conditioning houso tests, which are not uvuilable 
in India for want of conditioning houses, elaborate tests are being held 
by tho Department in respect of all aspects of the quality of raw silk, 
with tho result that we can claim to produce the best quality of raw silk 
in India, a quality w hich can bear comparison with the “ Classical ” of 
Italy or “ Petit extra ” of Franco. 

The whole industry being run by a department of the Stato complete 
statistics of production and consumption are maintained on up-to-date 
lines. 

This covers the points doalt with in paragraphs 200 to 206 of the Tariff 
Bourd Report of 1933. 

74. If adequate protection for a sufficiently long time is forthcoming 
it will certainly he possiblo to reduce substantially the cost of production 
in this State. It is difficult to specify the amount of reduction which can 
be secured but the reduction effected during the lust few years can servo 
os an index to indicate tho extent to which further reduction, if circum¬ 
stances aro favourable, can be effected. Indeed the puce at which tho 
baid reduction can bo effected will be accelerated if we are in a position 
to increase tho scale of operations A statement showing the reduction 
possiblo in Jammu on the busis of various scales of operation, not involving 
very large extension over the present scale, is given below: — 


Scale of Rearing. 



0000 

QZS. 

7000 

ozs. 

8000 

OZ8. 

9000 

OZS. 

10000 

ozs. 


Rs. a. 

Ra. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Cost of production of silk 
per pound without debit¬ 
ing Interest on Capital 
and coat of leaf supplied 
free from Government 
lauds. 

4 11 

4 7 5 

4 5 4 

4 3 B 

4 1 3 


Tho ahovo figures just illustrate the possibilities of reduction ui' costs 
in caso wc are in a position to work the Jammu Factory to its maximum 
capacity and conduct silkworm rearing on a scale which would enable 
us to utilize the whole stock of leaf availablo in that Provinco for feeding 
silkworms. Tho major part of this leaf is at present going waste bccauso, 
owing to the unfair competition of foreign raw silk in the market, we 
me compelled not only not to extend our operations but oven to curtail 
our existing production. 

The particular items of cost in which reduction can be effected are the 
labour charges and overhead expenses. In these items as well as in other 
items of cost, substantial improvement can be olfocted both by increasing 
the average outturn of cocoons and raw silk per unit of silkworm seed 
and cocoons respectively and by improving tho quality of cocoons and 
raw silk. 
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Enclosure. 

Cop a oj the relevant extracts from the replies rjiven to the qiir.stiniinuii e 
issued ley the Tariff Board in l'.t-S-t nija i ili ny the Sirn ull oral industry 
u'luth hare bent referred to in our replies to the. questionnaire issued 
by the Hoard this year {19,id). 

Reference Reference 
questionnaire questionnaire 

1MW. TJTS. Answer. 

Q. No. Q. No. 

1 1 


2 2 


Extnht from Utter So. Id.’-Sr., dated the Mh 
Jan mini, I'.-li. 

(2) Tlir industry is rt monopoly of tho State 
troni tlic production ol silkworm seed 
to tin* marketing of raw stilt and its 
hv-pi odin-ts. Tito Stale exercises its 
Control, tmhe.tn.illy tutd commercially, 
through the Department, oi Sericul¬ 
ture. which is highly specialised and 
which combines nil activities connected 
with the industry, namely, mulberry 
cultivation and administration of .Mul¬ 
berry Rules, production of silkworm 
seed, rearing ol silkworms through 
zemindars, reeling of raw silk m fila¬ 
tures and disposal of final products. 

The management consists of a Direc¬ 
tor of Sericulture who is respou-iblo 
for the working ol tho Depaitmcnt with 
regard to both production and side. 

Tho Director is assisted liv three 
Deputies, one in charge of Sericul¬ 
ture in Jammu Province, one in charge 

17 


Silkworm rearing in the Pvuvinco oi Kashmir is 
being carried on, at present, in the Valley, in 
Tehsils Anantnag, Kulgam, Aw antipura, Sri 
Pratapsinghpura, Khas, Haranuilla, ltta.r- 
maclihipui a and Uri. The Industry of Silk 
Reefing in the Province of Kashmir is confined 
to Srinagar, where also the subsidiary Industry 
of Seed Production is being conducted. 

In tlic Province ot Jammu Silkworm Rearing 
was begun in Tohsil Bhimhar (Nowshcra) in tho 
year l'.HI.j; since when it lias been gradually 
extended to cover practically tlic whole ot tho 
Province, comprising Teh-ils Jammu, Ranbir- 
.ingpuri, Akliuur, (illiampur, Basolili, Kathua, 
Hiranagar, Ramungar, Ramban, Kishtwar, 
Riasi, Uajouri, Bhinibar, Alirpur, Kotli and 
Badawab. 

The indusirv at reeling in tlv Province of Jammu 
is localised at Jammu proper where it was 
begun experimentally in tin year IPOS. 

Reply to this question is contained in letter 
No. I32-Sr., dated the 1th January, lb.Ti, under 
point 2 which may please be t'olcrrod to. 
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Deference 

questionnaire 

11138. 

Q. No. 


4 


5 to 7 


Reference 

questionnaire 

1933. 

Q. No. 


« 


Answer. 


ol Reeling Branch in Kashmir Province 
and one in charge of Mulberry Culture 
and Rearing in Kaslunir Province. 

The Deputies in turn are assisted by 
Assistants, one in Jammu and 5 in 
Kashmir, with their respective subordi¬ 
nate stufF. 

All operations arc entirely financed 
by the State. 


• • • • * 

Sales arc arranged in India as well 
as In Europe through recognized Agents 
appointed for the purpose. Wo have 
at present two Agencies for India and 
throe for Europe. Of those in Europe 
tlie principal ones are in London and 
Milan. 

In India the Agents merely negotiate 
sales for ready goods or silk to reel, 
according to terms acceptable to tlio 
Director, and the goods pass direct 
from the Department to the customer 
through an approved Bank. But in 
case of European business goods have 
in the first instance to be consigned 
to the Agents for sale. The Agents 
have however to obtain previous 
approval of tlio Diroctor to ratos at 
which sales nre possible. 


4 The figures given below nguinst some of tho 
typical varieties of cocoons stand for tho 
quuntity of live cocoons required to produce a 
pound of raw silk. It is not within our know¬ 
ledge that any filatures in India have dosed 
down for want of un adequate supply of Indian 
cocoons : — 


White Chinese 

9-33 

Yellow Chinese 

912 

Golden yellow 

917 

Cevonnes 

1110 

Pyrenees 

9-63 

Var 

9-82 

Akabiki 

. 1311 

Brianza 

9-93 

Fossombroni 

. 10-25 

'Abruzzo 

8-51 

Grunsasso 

. . . 9-35 

Majolla 

. 10-25 

kinds of silkworms 

reared are usually those 


mentioned in the table given iu connection with 
Question 6 (B). 
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Rcferenoe 

questionnaire 

1933. Answer. 

Q. No. 

6 (a) In Kashmir and Jammu the houses genorally 

utilized for rearing purposes aro, as rn the case 
of French, Italian, Greek and Jugoslavian 
Roarings, the ordinary dwelling houses of ther 
zamindars, which servo the purpose woll. The 
dwelling houses in Kashmir arc usually two- 
storied with sloping roofs. Those in tho Pro¬ 
vince of Jammu are generally single storied andi 
flat-roofed. The cost of constructing these 
houses averages Its. 150 in Kashmir and Rs. 115 
in Jammu. 

As for equipment necessary for the rearing of the 
silkworm in the State necessary disinfectants 
and vermicides are supplied free by the Depart¬ 
ment. The zamindar finds, without any special 
expenditure to himself, truys for spreading out 
the seed for incubation and wooden posts for 
making sholvcs and trays. It may be men¬ 
tioned hero in this connection that “ Silkwornr 
Rearing depends chiefly on manual labour with 
little chance for application of machinery ” 
(Honda’s Silk Industry of Japan). 


(b) The data asked for is given below in regard 
to tho races which arc usually reured here: — 


Variety. 



✓ 

No. of 
days of 
education 
(elevage). 

No. of 
cocoons 
per 

kilogram. 

Length of 
filament 
iu 

metera. 

Denier. 

Covennce (France) 




35 

530 

750 

2-30 

Pyronnos (Franco) 




35 

520 

750 

2-40 

Var (France) . . 




36 

525 

720 

2-25 

Brienza (Italy) . . 




34 

492 

899 

3T6 

Muialla (Italy) . 




33 

532 

900 

265 

Aacoli (Italy) . . 




34 

480 

718 

2-41 

Gran Saaao (Italy) 




37 

338 

1000 

300/2-34 

Abruzzo (Italy) . 




34 

430 

1000 

2-40 

Bagdad white . 




42 

380 

770 

2-87 

Chincso white . 




32 

855 

530 

2-25 

Chinese (Golden yellow) 




31 

012 

722 

2-64 

Chinese (Cross yellow) 




33 

602 

743 

2-r>7 


17 A 


Reference 

questionnaire 

1938. 

Q. No. 
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Reference 

questionnaire 

1938. 

Q. No. 

9 & 13 


14 

15 & IS 


Roforence 

questionnaire 

1933. Answer. 

Q. No. 

8 The production ot seed is organized separately 
from the production of cocoons. In the first 
place the seed employed is of superior quality. 
In the second place incubation of the seed is 
done entirely on scientific lines by the Depart¬ 
ment itself. In the third place the area for 
rearings of reproduction is a selected one. in 
the fourth place every rearing house in the 
said area is thoroughly disinfected depurt- 
mentally, by staff trained for the purpose, with 
sulphur and copper sulphate. In the fifth place 
unlike other areas, every house rearing for seed 
production is inspected once a day by trained 
staff to keep in touch with the progress of 
rearing. 

Out of the cocoons thus raised the Seed Produc¬ 
tion Branch retains the healthy ones for pro¬ 
ducing seed. The doubtful and the defective 
ones are sent over to the factory for purposes 
of reeling. 

The cocoons retained for seed production are 
dealt with on modern lines and each mother 
moth is microscopically examined lor purposes 
of rejecting seed tainted with Pobriue infection. 
In this manner only healthy seed is kept for 
use during the ensuing year. 

13 It is not easy to isolate a particular factor that 
is inliibitive to the production of cocoons by 
silkworms. Roughly however 20 to 30 per cent, 
may be taken as an average figure, 

10 The silkworm in the Provinces of Jammu and 
Kashmir is fed on the leaf of tho mulberry 
tree. The majority of these trees have come 
to us as heritage of the past. Nowhere do 
those trees occupy any portion of land to tho 
exclusion of other cultures or pasturage. They 
grow everywhere scattered, in cultivated fields, 
in the beds . of ravines, along the hank of 
streams and rivers and on hillsides. New 
plantations ot the mulberry which are being 
made dcpartmentally with the co-operation of 
tile zamiiulars concerned arc generally estab¬ 
lished along canal embankments, village road¬ 
sides but mere particularly in blocks on vil¬ 
lage common lands. 

Tho mulberry in the Provinces of Jammu and 
Kashmir is protected by a s»>i. c Rules, wliore- 
r.ndor the leaf thereof is earmarked fo> tho 
silkworm. Every person undertaking roaring 
can, by right, gather, free of charge, as much 
leaf as he needs for his silkworms from trees 
owned either hv the Government, or by private 
persons, the only' condition being that lie does 
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Refercnco Reference 

qucsi ionnaire questionnaire 

i 93)S. 1!>33. Anawor. 

Q. No. Q. No. 

not rentove from private lands leaf that is 
needed for a similar purpose liy the owners of 
those lands. 

Tims it will appear that in the peculiar condi¬ 
tions obtaining here, it is not practicable to 
give information on all points raised in tllO 
Questionnaire. The yield of leaf per tie", 
however, is about N> lbs. in Kashmir and about 
10U His. in -Jammu Province, the average life of 
the tree in both the Provinces being about 100 
years. The total quantity of leaf required for 
rearing 1 oz. of silkworm seed is roughly 2,U(JU 
lbs. 

17 11 In the pet uliar conditions obtaining hero as 

explained hereinbefore under question No. 10, 
it is not practicable to reply to this question. 

31 26 A filature of I0O basins constitutes a. convenient, 

unit for securing efficient production. If, how¬ 
ever, one can work up to 200 basins results 
would be certainly better. 

A filature of 200 basins equipped with modern 
machinery will need approximately capital til 
Rs. ioljdXW to ’establish it. 

31 29 Thu total strength of the labour employed in our 

tilatures is 1,900 and 219 m ease ol Kashmir and 
Jammu factory respectively. 

This consists largely of the following classes : — 



Kashmir. 

Jammu. 

(A) Heelers 

. . SOI) 

90 

(IJ) Cooks 

. UK) 

46 

(C) Knotter.s 

. 210 

7 

(I)) Muraniwallns 

. os 

1 

(If.) Silk waste tie 

alters 1 19 Included in (If) 

(F) Sorters 

. 160 

21 

(G) Turners . 


77 


Labour for each of the above classes has to he 
skilled, the degree of skill varying with tint 
class of work, the most, skilled being class (A) 
in ease of both the factories and the least 
skilled being class (I?) in ease of Kashmir and 
class ‘(J) in ease ol Jammu factory. Resides 
these there are .'is hands of semi-skilled labour 
in Kashmir. 

As labour keeps passing in and out. Iberelme if 
and when vacancies have to be fillid up. there 
is no difficulty in securing skilled hand-.. 
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Reference Reference 

questionnaire questionnaire 

1938. 1933. Answer. 

Q. No. Q. No. 

The timo necessary for acquiring skill for work 
of class (A) is 12 months, for work ol class (B) 
3 months and for work of class (G) two weeks. 

• « • • • 

35 30 tTI) This is a matter of opinion, but it. may be 

said that our labour here is decidedly not as 
efficient, as the labour in advanced Sericulturul 
countries. The difference in the relative efli 
ciency of labour would bo perhaps 26 to 30 
per cent, on tho side of defect. This difference 
manifests itself in the quality and yield of 
raw silk. 

(HI) («) & (c) Approved apprentices for all 

classes of factory work including reeling, knot¬ 
ting, cooking, etc., receive training from old 
hands skilled in their job, working off and on 
as their seconds. 

(/») Those interested in rearing acquire the neces¬ 
sary skill by observation ami experience gained 
by working jointly with skilled hands of tho 
same or neighbouring family units. These units 
receive guidance nncl technique from the trained 
hands who supervise rearing on behalf of tho 
Department. 

37 32 Tile |>rescnt day cost under the heads (1) Build* 

ings nml (2) l’lant and Machinery lor erecting 
a factory having the same capacity as our 
Kashmir factory is estimated to be Its. 6,40,00t> 
and Rs, 6,00,000 respectively. 

47 39 Local sales are as a rule made direct; other sales 

are made through Agents, a* already described 
in detail in this office No. 132-S. R., datod the 
4th January, 1933, under point 2. 

49 Statement Railway freight per pound of silk from Jammu 
handed over (Tuwi) to various silk markets in India, 
in course of 
oral evidence. 


Name of place. 

Passenger 

Train. 

Goods 

Train. 


As. p. 

l’ics. 

Amritsar 

. nearly 0 5 

li 

Benares . 

1 3i 

8* 

Surat 

1 9 

101 


51 42 Tho different qualities of raw silk wc produce 

aro as follows : — 

(A) Province of Kashmir— 

Lotus. 

Iris. 

Tulip. 
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Refercnco Reference 

questionnaire questionnaire 

1938. 1933. Answer. 

Q. No. Q. No. 

(H) Province of Jammu— 

Neel. 

No. I. 

No. II. 

Lotus quality is produced from selected No. t 
cocoons roeled in now filatures which are equip¬ 
ped with the most modern machinery. 

Iris quality is reeled from No. 2 cocoons in 
the said new filatures. 

Tulip quality is reeled from 1 No. I cocoons in 
old filatures equipped with machinery manu¬ 
factured locally. 

Saffron quality is reeled from No. 2 cocoons in 
the aforesaid old filatures. 

Neel quality is reeled from the selected cocoons 
by the extra skilled labour on modern basins. 

No. I qualify- is reeled from No. I cocoons on 
locally manufactured basins. 

No. II quality is reeled from No. 2 cocoons on 
locally manufactured basins. 

Thus it will appear that our grading of silk is 
not done after silk hits been reeled, but in 
the manner described hereinbefore. The daily 
testing of the quality of all tile brands men¬ 
tioned above helps us: to maintain standards 
which we aim at. Should any silk thus tested 
provu to be below our requirements, nliich is 
very rare , the silk found to he defective is 
relegated to one of the lower classes. 

This method has so far been found to work well 
und wo do not feel it necessary to make any 
change in it. 

gg 49 There is clear evidence of production of raw 

silk by sweated labour. There is strong sus¬ 
picion of dumping hut there arc no incontro¬ 
vertible data available to prove the latter. 


(31 Supplementary information and statements handed in at the time of 

Oral Evidence. 

(a) Ej draft from a letter No. 80.5-77., dated the. 12th July, IMS, from the 
Inspector General, Customs and Erase, Srir.injar, to the Secretary to 
Government, Dereloyment Department, Snnayar. 

, * • » • 

Certain articles on which the rates of duty have been proscribed hv this 
Government are on the Special Schedule of tho State Customs Tariff. A 
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copy of tin's Schedule* is enclosed. The British Indian Tariff is adopted 
ill respect of all other articles. 

Figures of thrown silk and silk warps, artificial silk yarn ami artificial 
silk manufactures and also of silk and artificial silk mixtures are not 
recorded separately in the Hade returns ot this Department. Consequently 
these figures arc not available. 

Figures of raw silk and .silk manufactures imported into the Stato 
during the last ten years are given in the statement enclosed. 


Statement shotring figures of raw sill; nml sill; munu fa chirrs imported info 
the. Stale during the last ten gears. 



Silk Raw. 

Silk Manufactured, 
European. 

Silk Manufactured, 
Indian. 

Year. 









Quantity 
in Aid*. 

Value in 
Eh. 

Quantity 
in lids. 

Value in 
Ra. 


1983-84 
~1920-27" 

125 

39,43(1 

.83 

49,701 

231* 

1,20,035 

1 ART 85 
1927-28 

2‘2‘> 

38,783 

295 

1,16.308 

170 

99,848 

1985-85 

1928 20 

124 

38,398 

799 

8,51,5:0 

109 

08,085 

1986-87 

192!blid" 

207 

68,077 

924 

3,70,702 

91 

57,425 

1987-88 

1930-31 

413 

90,979 

1,590 

0,05,843 

215 

78,925 

1988-89 

1031-32 

937 

1',1X1,754 

1,353 

4,07,101 

18 

9,122 

1980-90 

1932-33 

342 

00,437 

1,209 

3,58,779 

28 

8,473 

1990-91 

1933-34 

319 j 

39,043 

1,708 

3,40,204 

23 

5,270 

1991-92 

1934 35 

! 691 

B 

1,23-8 

2,08,007 

29 

8,559 

1992-93 

193fe30‘ 

328 

H 

978 

1,04,457 

23 

0,208 


Is'ot printed. 
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(b) Cost of Prorfurtlon of 

Silk-Worm 

Erjy.t during 

1002, 100 

i and I'll)4- 


l'J'J'i. 

1003. 

1004. 

Salary anfl Establishment 

. 

. 

18,538 

17,023-7 

19,830-14 0 

Insurance Premium 

• 


4(18 

4G8 

468-0-0 

Depreciation . 

• 


3,345 

3,345 

3,345-0-0 

Coat of Cocoons issued for seed production 

. 

7,(100 

8,401 

2,527-0-4 

Eleotric Power Charges . 



210 

223 

223-0-0 

Charges under Head Local Seed 



5,059 

3,300 

5,189-7-0 

Sweeping Charges . 



•• 

312 

312-0-0 

Stationery .... 



65 

05 

100-0-0 

Fuel ..... 



20 

20 

20-0-0 

Repairs .... 


• 

200 

200 

148-15-0 

Contingencies . . 

• * 


; •• 

•• 

269-4-0 

Travelling Allowance . 

• • 



•• 

100-0-0 

Rewards . . . 

♦ • 



1,039-8 

•• 


Total 

• 

35,41)5 

27,985 

32,539-14-4 

Quantity ol seed produced in 
Grams. 

Therefore cost of production per 

ounces ol 

30 

— l i)J 07., 

21,200 oz. 

17,289 oz. 

ounce of 

seed 

1-7-10 

1-10-11 

1-14-1 

(30 Grama). 







(c) Freight for luggage from Itaivnljfindi to our important Sill: Marketi 
(furnished !>y the Director of Sericulture , Jammu Fro emee). 


Stations. 



By Goods train. 

By Passenger train. 




Per Md. 

Per Aid. 




Its. a. r. 

1U. A. 

1. Multan Cantonment 

1 8 9 

3 8 

2. Amritsar 



0 15 4 

2 12 

3. Benares 



4 0 0 

8 2 

'4. Calcutta 



5 5 11 

31 8 

5. Nagpur 



5 1 0 

0 12 

6. Surat 



4 12 3 

9 2 

7. Bombay 



4 10 0 

11 5 

8. Madras 



00 

o 

8—1 

32 6 

!). Bangjuloro 



7 12 3 

12 0 
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(4) Supplementary injormation and statement supplied by the Director o} 
Sericulture, Kashmir, Srinagar. 

1. Interest on working capital at 5 per cent. —Tn case working capital 
necessary is estimated to bo espial to one-lourth of the value ot the years 
production the interest at 5 per cent, thereon will he as follows: — 


Quantity of Silk Produced 

1992-93. 

lbs. 224,215 0 

0 

1903-94. 

lbs. 165,909 0 

0 


Its. 

A. 

I*. 

Us. 

A. 

1'. 

Average salo rato per lb. 

4 

1 

6 

5 

8 

4 

Value of Silk produced . 

9,17,879 

0 

0 

9,15,955 

0 

0 

Add value of bye-products 

50,452 

0 

0 

55,120 

0 

0 

Total 

9,08,331 

0 

0 

9,71,075 

0 

0 

Jth of the above . 

2,42,082 

0 

0 

2,42,768 

0 

0 

Interest at 5 per cent, on 
above .... 

12,104 

0 

0 

12,138 

0 

0 

Interest per pound 

0 

0 

10-4 

0 

1 

2 


2. Interest on fixed capital at 6 per cent. 
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6. The figures given in reply to question No. 2 of the Generul Ques¬ 
tionnaire represent the actual expenditure incurred during the period in 
question whereas those given in reply to questions Nos. 23 and 29 represent 
cost of production, lienee the ditferenco. 

7. A statement showing the cost of production of foreign seed cross 
and pure is enclosed. A statement giving detail of Rs. 1-14-1 which is 
the cost of Production of Local Seed in 1994 is also enclosed. 

8. Fivo statements showing detail of expenditure under rearing referred 
to in question 3 are enclosod. 

9. A statement showing quantity of different kinds of wastes produced 
in 1990-91, 1991-92, 1992-93 and 1993-94 is enclosed. 

10. A statement showing the distribution of tho expenditure incurred 
under head Reeling and in three different heads, i.e., Reeling, Baling and 
Miscellaneous is enclosed. 

11. A statement showing the quantity of silk, Dopost and Inferior Silk 
produced from 19B9-90 is enclosed. 

12. The detail of Rs. 20,978 shown under head rearing and Local Seed 
in the statement showing cost of production of cocoons per maund (Q. No. 23) 


is given below : — 

Rs. 

Rearing general.11,902 

Local Seed.5,196 

Sorting ......... 9,880 


13. The detail of Rs. 8,57,402 shown ir„ reply to question No. 29 is given 
in the cost statement enclosed, it is clear that the amount includes reeling 
charges of Rs. 3.49,094 shown on page 21 and price of cocoons (Rs. 5,08,308) 
reeled during the year. 

14. Information about the wages paid to the labour in foreign countries 
is not available in this office, nor do we know what the cost of throwing is. 

10. A statement giving details of works cost of reeling one pound of 
silk under different heads from 1931-32 to 1936-37 is enclosed. 

16. Had the factory worked for 250 days in 1936-37, the cost of produc¬ 
tion of silk would havo come to Rs. 4-15-10 per pound as per statement 
enclosed. 

1 7. Quantity cocoons received and consumed during the last 5 years is 
showu below: — 


Year. 


Cocoons 

received. 

Cocoons 

reeled. 



Maunds. 

Maunds. 

1932-33 


31,913 

38,181 

1933-34 


25,768 

33,581 

1934-35 


31,577 

29,947 

1935-30 


25,081 

32,787 

J936-37 


29,947 

25,229 


Total 

144,280 

359,415 

Aild stock on 
1932 

16th October, 

28,951 



Total 

173,137 



Form the above it is clear that the quantity of cocoons jeelcd does not 
exceed that which was in stock. 
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18. The detail of 1,GOT—the average dailj number of labour engaged 
by us in 1930-37—shown m reply to question No. 1 is enclosed. 

19. A statement showing wages paid to different classes of labour is 
enclosed. 

‘20. Cost of planting one full height mulberry tree is As. 8 for the first 
year and As. 4 each year for five subsequent years. 

21. Cost of planting full height mulberry trees in one acre of land is 
Its. 55 during the first year and Its. 27-8 each year lor the next live years. 

22. The total expenditure under head salary and establishment incurred 
during the year 1937-38 is lbs. 1,30,809-10-9. 

23. Copies of the Balance Sheets of the hist 4 years are enclosed. Copies 
of other Balance Sheets and Administration lteportx will follow shortly.* 

21. A statement showing leal used by the Silk Worms at each .age is 
enclosed. 


Statement sliuwind cost uj Foreign Seal, Fare dial ('mss (Ulicerttl our 

Factor if. 


Serial 

No. 

Name 

Variety. 

Quantity. 

| Value. 

Value/(J/s. 

Jienmrks. 



Oza. 

Rh. 

Ks. 


1 

Pure 

11,147 

17,975 

1 9 90 

Delivered at the Factory. 

o 

Cross 

8,500 

1(1,024 

1 15 1 25 

Ditto. 


Statement showing cost of production 

the. ye 


of Silh-iLonn Eggs in. Kashmir daring 
u r 1.7'J.j. 


Salary and Kstablishnient .... 

19,830 

14 

0 

Insurance Premium ..... 

■108 

0 

0 

Depreciation ...... 

3,345 

0 

0 

Cost of Cocoons issued for seed product ion . 

2,527 

0 

4 

Klcctric Power Charges .... 

‘223 

0 

0 

Charges under Head Local Seed . 

5,189 

7 

0 

Swooping Charges ...... 

312 

0 

0 

Stationery ....... 

100 

0 

0 

Fuel. 

20 

0 

0 

Repairs ........ 

148 

15 

0 

Contingencies ...... 

‘209 

4 

0 

Travelling Allowance ..... 
Rewards ........ 

100 

0 

0 

Total 

32,539 

M 

4 

Quantity of seed produced in miners of d0 Gi 

a ms 17, 

239 

07.S 

Therefore cost ot ptodlKtion per <mtir>e ot seed 

<d0 Grams) 

Hs 


Not printed. 
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Stiltemriit xhinriny rnit of proilm tion prr itumml of ro.oons mu] prr pound 
uj silk in Fash Year l'j.SU-'JO (October, 1U3J to October, 1'J.iS). 


N ^uno of Hoad. 

Expendil are 

Expendit.il re- 

Total 

on Hearing. 

on Reeling. 

Expenditure 


Its. 

Rs. 

11s. 

Salaries and Establishment 

(54,272 

09,702 

1.31,014 

Travelling Allowance 

5,879 

88 

5,907 

Postage and Telegrams , 

157 

008 

705 

Hearing and I.oial Seed 

24.997 


24,997 

Priee id seed 

20,712 


20,712 

Price of cocoons 

. 5,52,340 


5,52,340 

Heeling and Haling 


2,50,050 

2,50,050 

Repairs .... 


0,502 

0,502 

Fire Insurance 

912 

8,210 

9,122 

Fuel .... 

1,491 

45,-894 

47,335 

Electric Power charges . 

171 

7,0,17 

7.708 

Clnntingem ii s 

11,(514 

4,627 

19,241 

Reprceiat ion 

14,417 

41,251 

57.008 

Total 

. 7,0-5,902 

4,10,589 

11,42,551 


Quantity nf cocoons produced 

qL 

31,913 

Mds. 

Cost of production per inaund of cocoons . 

Rs. 22-1-11 




Rs. 

Mamifncf nring charges on 213.021 ibs. of 

raw silk . 

4,30,589 

Add - 


Rs. 


Price of 29.134 inaund-- of cocoons 
1989) al Its. 27-2-4 

(crop 

7,90,867 


Price of 5.017 lnauilds of cocoolls 
1990) at Rs. 22-1-11 

(crop 

1,11,638 



9,02,505 



Total 

13,39,094 

(’nsf, of prntlurf inn per lb. of raw silk 


Rs. a. r. 

(i 4 7* 

'Yalno ni rnrnoDs per lh. nf <ilk . . . 

Manufacturing c\pon>rs of silk . . • 

. . 

4 3 9 

2 0 10 


Total 

G -1 7 
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Statement showing cost of j yroductinn per ynaund of cocoons and per pound 
of silk in Fasti Year 1990-91 ( October, 1938 to October 1931). 


Kamo of Head. 

Expenditure 

Expenditure 

Total 

on Rearing. 

on Reeling. 

Expenditure 


Rs. 

Its. 

Its. 

Salaries and Establishment 

68,250 

72,392 

1,30,651 

Travelling Allowance 

5,541 

700 

6,241 

Postage and Telegrams 

135 

700 

835 

Price of Seed 

41,486 

... 

41,486 

Rearing and Local seed . 

22,783 

... 

22,783 

Price of cocoons 

. 3,29,993 


3,29,993 

Reeling and Baling 


2,02,172 

2,02,172 

Repairs 

206 

5,593 

5,799 

Eire Insurance 

1,796 

8,744 

10,540 

Fuel .... 

938 

37,900 

38,838 

Electric Power charges . 

65 

7,351 

7,416 

Contingencies 

9,140 

5,660 

14,800 

Depreciation 

13,584 

40,754 

54,338 

Total 

. 4,83,926 

3,81,966 

7,65,892 


Quantity of cocoons produced . . . 25,768 Mds. 

Cost per niauud of cocoons .... Its. 18-12-6 

Its. 

Manufacturing charges on 218,555 lbs, of raw silk . 3,81,996 

Add— 

Its. 

Price of 26,190 inaunds of cocoons (crop 

1990) at Its. 22-1-11 . 5,79,149 

Price of 7,385 inaunds of cocoons tcrop 

1991) at Its. 18-12-6 . 1,38,700 

-7,18,149 


Total . 11,00,115 


Rs. a. p. 

Cost of production per lb. of raw silk . . . . 6 0 6* 

'Value of cocoons per lb. of silk . . . . . 3 4 6 

Manufacturing expenses of silk.1 12 0 

Total . 5 0 6 
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Statement showing cost of production per mavnd of cocoons and per pound 


of silk in Fasli Year 

19.91-92 ( October , 

19S4 to Octobe 

r, 1955). 



Expenditure 

Expenditure 

TotAl 


Name of Hoad. 

on Rearing. 

on Reeling. 

Expenditure. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. a. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Salaries and Establishment 

. 38,408 10 

6 

02,612 15 

3 

1,01,051 9 

9 

Keeling and Baling 




1,68,289 15 

1 

1,68,289 15 

1 

Price of cocoons 

. 3,98,125 

7 

6 



3,98,125 7 

6 

Price of seed from Europe 

. 64,279 

4 

9 



64,279 4 

9 

Ropairs .... 

600 

O 

0 

3,359 5 

3 

3,850 5 

3 

Contingencies including uni- 







forms .... 

. 1,000 

0 

0 

2,433 2 

3 

3,433 2 

3 

Fuel .... 

. 1,544 

0 

0 

31,830 2 

0 

33,374 2 

0 

Rearing and Local Seod 

. 17,730 

0 

10 



17,730 0 

10 

Postage and Telegrams . 

100 

0 

0 

632 1 

6 

732 1 

6 

Electric Power charges . 

949 

0 

9 

6,664 11 

9 

7,613 12 

6 

Travelling Allowance 

. 1,5.30 

1 

0 

40 10 

0 

1,570 11 

0 

Fire Insurance 

. 1,776 15 

3 

5,509 12 

0 

7,286 11 

3 

Stationery 

210 

0 

0 

310 0 

0 

520 0 

0 

Depreciation 

. 13,009 

0 

0 

39,025 0 

0 

62,034 0 

0 

Mulberry Culture Expendi- 







ture .... 

. 38,053 

0 

0 



38,053 0 

0 

Total 

. 5,67,216 

0 

0 

3,20,737 0 

0 

8,87,953 0 

0 


Quantity of cocoons produced . . 31,577 Mds. 

Cost por ninund of cocoons .... Its. 17-15-4 

Its. 

Manufacturing charges on 137,407 lbs. of raw silk . 3,20,737 

Add— Its. 

Price of 19,.'184 maunds of cocoons (crop 

1991) at Its. 18-12-6.3,64,a55 

Price of 10,253 inuunds of cocoons (crop 

1992) at Its. 17-15-4.1,84,127 

——— 5,48,182 




Total 

8,68,919 

Cost of production per 

lb of raw silk . 


Rs. A. P. 

4 10 2' 

"Valuo of cocoons per lb. 
Manufacturing expenses 

of silk . 
of silk 

• 

2 14 10 
1 11 4 



Total 

4 10 2 
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Statement showing cost of production per mavrnl of cocoons mill per pound 
of silk m Fusil Year V.)'.)2-'J3 (October, l'l.'d to October, l'.Uti). 



Expenditure 

Expenditure 

Total 

Name of Head. 

on Rearing. 

on Keeling. 

Ex]>onditure 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Reeling .... 


1,95,203 

1,95,263 

Repairs .... 

1,7G9 

0,226 

6,995 

Rearing and Local seed . 

22,758 


22,758 

Contingencies 

8,000 

3,953 

11,953 

Establishment 

47,400 

50,980 

1,04,380 

Electric Power charges . 

934 

6,188 

7,122 

Fuel .... 

520 

32,800 

33,320 

Fire Insurance 

1,99:1 

3,152 

5,145 

Prieo of cocoons 

. .1,30,: 117 


3,30.317 

Price ol' seed from Europo 

4 J .52:1 


41,523 

Postage and Telegrams . 

173 

518 

691 

Salaries 

14.033 

18,137 

32,170 

Printing and Stationery 

149 

360 

515 

Travelling Allowance 

Ob5C,810 


6,816 

Uniforms 

13 

39 

52 

Rewards 

1,0:19 


1,039 

Depreciation 

11 ..'108 

33,924 

45,232 

Total 

. 4,98,751 

3,50.446 

8,45,197 

Quantity of cocoons produced 

25,991 

Mds. 

Cost per man ml of cocoons . 

Rs. 

18-13 

Manufacturing charges on 

224,215 lbs. of raw silk 

Rs. 

3.56,446 

Add— 

Price of ‘21,SIP maunds 

of cocoons 

Rs. 

(crop 


]99*2) at Rs. 17-15-4 . 


. 3,91,833 


Price of 10.9(18 luaund-. 

of cocoons 

(crop 


199:1) at Ils. 1S-1.T 


. 2,06,335 


Cost of production per lb. 

of silk . 

Total 

5,99,168 

9,51,614 

Rs. a. r. 

4 4 1* 

'Value oi cocoons per lb. of 

silk . 

, , , 

2 10 8 

Manufacturing expenses of silk 

. 

1 9 5 


Total . 4 4 ] 
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Statement showing cost of production per maund of cocoons and per pound 
of silk in Fasli Year l'J'JJ-’Ji (Oitober, 1036 to October, 1037). 


Name of Head. 


Expenditure 
on Hearing. 

Expenditure 
on Reeling. 

Total. 

Expenditure 



11s. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Salaries and Establishment 


Cl,147 

75,598 

1,30,745 

Repairs .... 

«* 

193 

9,215 

9,408 

Reeling .... 

. 

... 

1,87,897 

1,87,897 

Price of cocoons 

. 

4,91,021 


4,91,021 

Price of seed from Europe 

. 

49,253 

... 

49,253 

Contingencieb including uni¬ 
form# ..... 

12,222 

3,175 

15,397 

Fuel .... 


804 

26,777 

27,581 

Rearing and Local seed 


26,978 


26,978 

Postago and Telegrams 


150 

450 

600 

Electric Power charges 


701 

6,346 

7,107 

Travelling Allowance 


1,612 

4,926 

6,568 

Fire Insurance 


1,912 

3,067 

4,979 

Depreciation 


9,865 

29,597 

39,462 

Stationery 


433 

310 

743 

Pension contribution 


578 

1,736 

2,314 

Total 


0,56,959 

3,49,094 

10,00,053 


Quantity of cocoons produced . . . 20,917 Mds. 

Cost of production per maund of cocoons . Rs. 21-15 

11s. 

Manufacturing charges on production of 105,009 lbs. of 

raw silk .3,49,094 

Add — Rs. 

Value of 14,449 rnaunds of cocoons (crop 
1993) at Rs. 18-13 per maund . . . 2,71,822 

Value of 10,780 rnaunds of cocoons (crop 


1994) at Rs. 21-15 per maund . 

• 

. 2,36,480 




Total 

JjUo j.X/0 

8,57,402 

Cost of production per lb. of silk . 



Rs. A. P. 

5 2 8" 

’Value of cocoons per lb. of silk 
Manufacturing expenses of silk 

• 

Total t 

3 1 0 

2 1 8 

5 2 3 


IS 
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KASHMIR SERICULTURE DEPARTMENT. 


Statement showing Silk-waste Produce. 


Year. 


1990-91. 

1991-92. 

1892-03. 

1993-94. 

Sarnakk 

. 

66,277 

62,917 

60,770 

21,650 

Basin refuse 

• a 

32,964 

21,102 

43,748 

27,332 

Nim gudder 

• 

28,924 

20,622 

32,22(1 

13,530 

Gudder 

• 

7,720 

6,107 

6,904 

4,620 

Statement showing expenditure incurred under Head Heeling 
(us shown in the cost statements). 

Year. Labour. Baling. Miscellaneous, 

Re. Ra. Rs. 

and Haling 

Total. 

Re. 

1990-91 

• 

1,92,761 

4,176 

5,246 

2,02,172 

1991-92 

• 

1,67,225 

8,675 

2,489 

1,68,289 

1992-9.1 

• 

1,79,857 

8,284 

7,122 

1,95,283 

1993-94 

Statement 

Year. 

1,75,037 

showing silk 

Silk. 

7,753 5,107 1,87,897 

and dopost reeled. 

Dopoaot. Other inferior silk. Total. 

1989-90 


212,009 

086 

28 

213,021 

1990-91 


213,884 

4,935 

38 

218,555 

1991-92 


163,604 

18,984 

4,819 

187,407 

1992-93 


216,182 


8,033 

224,216 

1993-94 


160,211 

5,698 

... 

165,909 

Statement showing Works expenditure incurred on reeling Silk. 

Quantity Total Works r . . Cost of 

Year. of silk expenditure c reeling Total, 

reeled. on reeling. one pound. 

lbs. Ra, Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

1991-32 

199,034 

4,18,334 

4 6 6 

2 16 

6 8 0 

1932-33 

213,021 

4,36,589 

4 3 9 

2 0 10 

6 4 7 

1933-34 

218,555 

3,81,966 

3 4 6 

1 12 0 

5 0 6 

1934-35 

187,407 

3,20,737 

2 14 10 

1 11 4 

4 10 2 

1935-30 

221.215 

3,56,446 

2 10 8 

1 9 5 

4 4 l 

1936-37 

166,909 

3,49,094 

3 1 0 

2 1 8 

5 2 8 
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Detail of works cost of reeling one pound under different heads. 


Name of Head, 1031-32. 1032-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37. 


Rs. a. p. Ra. a. p. Rs. a. p, Ra. a. p. Ra. a. p. Re, a. p. 

1. Coat of Co- 466 439 346 2 14 10 2 10 8 310 

OOOIM. 

2. Coat of Labour 182 128 0 14 10 0 14 4 0 13 11 121 

3. Cost of Power, 044 040 034 034 029 032 

Light and 
fuel. 

4 . Coat of Supor- 085 064 054 05 4 054 076 

vision and 
Management. 

5. Cost of repairs 0'43 039 036 037 02 10 039 

and main¬ 
tenance. 

6. Other expo nses 004 010 011 009 007 012 


Total . 680 047 606 4 10 9 441528 


Cost of production per powul of silk hcul the Factory worked for 250 days in, 

1003-04 (1030-07). 



Expenditure 

Expenditure 

Total 


on Roaring. 

on Reeling. 

Expenditure 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Salaries and Establishment 

01,147 

75,598 

1,30,745 

>> >> ii 

193 

9,215 

9,408 

Rooling and Baling 


2,82,977 

2,82,977 

Prico of Cocoons 

4,91,021 


4,91,021 

Price for Soed from Eutope . 

49,253 


49,253 

Contingencies , 

12,222 

3,175 

15,397 

Fuol. 

804 

39,522 

40,326 

Roaring and Local Seed . 

20,978 


26,978 

Postage and Telegrams . 

150 

450 

600 

Electric Power Charges 

761 

8.796 

9,557 

Travelling Allowance 

1,642 

4,926 

6,568 

Fire Insurance 

1,912 

3,067 

4,979 

Depreciation 

9,865 

29,597 

39,462 

Stationery 

433 

310 

743 

Pension Contribution 

578 

1,736 

2,314 

Total 

6,50,959 

4,59,369 

11,16,328 


18 A 
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Hh. 

Manufacturing charges on production of 249,863 lbs. 
of silk 4,59,369 

Its. 

Vnlno of 38,090 mnunds of cocoons— 

14,449 mounds at Its. 18-13 per niaund . 2,71,822 

23,551 imiunils at its. 21-15 per luaiind . 5,16,650 

- 7,88,472 

Grand Total . 12,47,841 

Cost of production of per pound of silk . . Its, 4-15-10 

Detail of avcvajc daily Labour of lltv Kashmir Sericulture Department for 

the year . 

Average labour 
daily engaged. 


1. Filature No. 1 

« 


. 

. 


; 

. 

339 

2- „ „ 2 








341 

3. ,, ,, 3 








3 

4. „ „ 4 








87 

5. ,, ,, 5 








397 

6. Sorting Section 








159 

7. Seed House 








49 

8. Iloiler Section . 








13 

9. Silk Stores 








10 

10. Press 

11. Workshop Section 








3 








3 

12. Miscellaneous 








3 






Total 


1,607 

Statement shoieituj 

wages 

paid 

to 

the 

faetory 

labour. 





Filature 1 
and 2. 


Filature 
4 and 5. 





Rs. 

A, 

r. 


Its. A. 

1. Spinners 

. 


. 

1 

0 

0 


0 10 

2. Knotters 




0 

8 

6 


0 6 

3. Murani Walla 




0 

10 

0 


0 10 

4. Press Operators 

. 



0 

10 

0 


0 10 

5. Tarnullo Operators 

. 



0 

10 

0 


0 10 

6. Cooks 

. 



0 

7 

0 


0 6 

7. Waste Cleaners 

. 



0 

7 

0 


0 6 

8. Billyh Repairers 

. 



0 

7 

0 



9. Machinery Attend 

nuts 

. 


1 

0 

0 


1 0 

10. Assistant 




0 

12 

0 


0 12 

Item Nos. 1 to 

10 arc 

pnid les 

by 

10 

per 

cent. 












23. The quantity of lout' used liy the silk-worm at its different ages is 
given below: — 

Lbs. of leaf. 


First Ago 
Second Ago 
Third Ago 
Fourth Age 
Fifth Ago 


Five days 
Four days 
Six days 
Seven days 
. Ten days 


The quantity of lent given here is what the worm actually eats during 
its different ages. The qnnn: it-y of lent actually served, however, is moro 
than double because <>i the Wastage and Weight ot Stalks, etc. 

19. Kendcinent of No. I Cross is .‘1-27. 

Kendement of No. 1 Pure is 3'59. 

Reudement of No. 2 Cross is 4-2(5. 

Remlement of No. 2 Pure is 4-SI). 


(5) Sajiplrmpniary informat aa) a !, i'll fm' by the Indian Tariff Hoard in 
cour.ic of (hid Eriihiur at SimliSeiitcmlirr, 1‘J.iS (/ urnisht'd tnj the 
Director of Srriculturc, Jammu). 


Jam Mi" Sv.itu i i.TVHB. 

1. The detail of figures given in answer to question No. 1 is as 
follows: — 



Rearing. 


. 1833-34 . S,38(i 44 


] 934-3.5 . 5,583 6 



1835-30 . 0,101 


1830-37 . 6,933 6 



Reeli ng. 


Average daily attendance. 



50 8,305 174-34 2235 186 09 


50 0,413 175-30 22 30 HT-T2 


50 7,007 i 172 90 12'40 184-40 


50 7,840 183-30 | 1S-00 j 2OP80 
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Detail of the permanent staff, i.e., 1X7 hands has been shown from the 
printed Budget in course of the oral evidenco. 

2. The disparity in figures given in answer to question No 2 and thoso 
arrived at through cost statements submitted in answer to question 
Nos. 23 .and 29 's, as stated in course of the oral evidence, due to the fact 
that the former have been adopted from the annual Balance Sheets prepaied 
and issued by the Accountant General of the State and the latter from 
our own departmental hooks. As desired the detail of various heads under 
which tile differences occur between the figures of Balance Sheet and those 


books is given below for the last five years: —- 


1932-83. 



IIb. 

Figuro as per Balance Sheet 

. 

3,04,995 

Figure as per Cost Statements . 


2,76,215 

Difference. 

. 

28,780 

Detail of difference under various expenditure heads. 

Name of Hoads. Balance Sheet. 

Our Office Books 


Rs. 

its. 

Salary. 

0,743 

9,609 

Establishment .... 

26,071 

26,002 

Commission on Profits of years 

1984-83/1927-28, 1935-80/ 

1928-29 and arreur dues of 

previous years 

13,817 


Fire Insuranco . 

1,324 

1,281 

Buildings Machinery . 

147 


Price of Cocoons 

1,59,670 

1,59,001 

Carriage of Kills 

2,165 


Heeling Baling .... 

45,492 

41,615 

Fuel .... 3 . 

7,968 

7,665 

Stationery 

Nil. 

200 

Customs duty .... 

5,471 

3,789 

Travelling Allowance and 

Contingencies 

6,141 

5,921 

.Price of seed .... 

18,774 

12,850 

Total 

2,96,773 

2,67,993 

Difference .... 

Us. 

28,780 

1933-3A. 

Figure as per Balance Sheet 


Rs. 

2,26,440 

Figure ns per CVt Statements 

• 

2,21,129 


Difference 


5,311 
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Detail of difference under various expenditure heads. 


Name of Heads. Balanoo Sheet. 

Our Office Books. 


Rs. 

Re. 

Establishment .... 

27,771 

27,603 

Travelling Allowance 

3,262 

3,276 

Contingencies .... 

1,220 

1,230 

Reeling Baling 

42,766 

42,388 

Carringe Of Silk 

2,254 

... 

Commission on Profits of years 



198<B87/1929-30 nfad arfear 
dues of 1972, 1973 and 1977 
(1916, 1917 and 1921) . 

1,016 


Customs Duty .... 

5,470 

4,967 

Uofund. 

2 


Repairs. 

1,269 


Stationery ..... 


200 

Total 

85,035 

79,724 

Difference .... 

• 

Rs. 5,3)1 

Mi-15. 

Figure as |>or Balance Shoot 


R«. 

1,75,070 

Figure as per Cost Statements . 

• 

1,77,307 

Difference. 

■ 

2,291 

Detail of difference under various expenditure hauls. 

Name of Heads. Balance Sheet. 

Our Office Books. 


Rs. 

lls. 

F-stublisliment .... 

27,698 

27,706 

Miscellaneous .... 

2,984 

1,656 

Fire Insurance .... 

908 

977 

Repairs. 

890 


Carriage of Silk 

1,980 


Reeling Baling 

33,100 

37,407 

Fuel . 

7,732 

7,732 

Commission to Silk Agents 


947 

Customs Duty .... 

2,800 

3,805 

Stationery .... 


105 

Refund. 

48 


- 

— 

-- 

Total 

78,104 

80,155 


Differences 


Re. 2,291 
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1935-36. 


Figure ns per Balance Sheet 


Rs. 

1,93,035 

Figuro as per Cost Statements .... 

1,94,903 

Difference .... 

. 

1,328 

Detail oj difference under 

various expenditure 

heads. 

Name of Hoads. 

Balance Sheet. Our Office Books. 


Its. 

Rs. 

Establishment 

28,507 

28,409 

Travelling Allowance 

3,380 

3,342 

Miscellaneous 

1 ,G2C 

1,400 

Postage and Telegrams 

829 

736 

Purchase of Seed 

10,501 

14,017 

Prieo of Cocoons 

83,352 

81,573 

Repairs .... 

289 

... 

Reeling Baling . 

35,018 

35,989 

Fire Insurance . 

. 735 

1,079 

Commission to Silk Agents 

3,285 

3,207 

Carriugo of Silk 

1,899 

... 

Customs Duty 

4,103 

4,178 

Stationery 


272 

Total 

. 1,73,531 

1,74,862 

Difference 

. . . Rs 

1,328 


1936-37. 

Rs. 

Figure ns per Balance Sheet .... 2,18,395 
Figure as per Cost Statements .... 2,12,120 


Difference ........ 0,269 

7?rnni/.’..<i.--Tho figure ol Rs. 2,18,395 has been taken from the Preliminary 
Balance Shoot then in hand. The final Balance Sheet which was received 
a i torn ur<K showed the expenditure) figure to stand at Rs, 2,17,829 (the 
difference being due to reduction in Pension Contribution amount, etc.). 

The figure as per Cost. Statements, i.e.., Ita. 2,12,126 after adding the 
amount ol Rs. 1.197 ou account of Pension Contribution which has been 
omitted in the Cost Statement should stand ut Rs. 2,13,328. 
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Tho nett diffcronco of Rs. i,506 as between Rs. 2,17,829 and Rs. 2,13,323 
is due to the difference under various heads rule detail below: — 


Name of Heads. 

Balance Sheet. 

Our Office Books. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Salary .... 

13,365 • 

13,009 

Travelling Allowance . 

7,122 

7,202 

Establishment 

28,279 

28,331 

Price of Cocoons 

9(5,124 

93,506 

Prieo of Seed 

15,004 

15,048 

Postage and Telegrams 

1,091 

1,073 

Repairs .... 

270 


Carriage ol Silk 

2,713 


Customs Duty 

4,005 

4,037 

Refund .... 

5 


Stationery 


228 

Local Allowance 

3 

... 

Reeling Baling . 

35,374 

35,334 

Contingencies 

2,000 

1,830 

Pension Contribution 

1,197 

2,394 

Total 

. 2,07,518 

2,03,012 


Difference.Rs. 4,506 


From the details supplied above it will be seen that there are certain 
items of expenditure, such as Commission paid on Profits and Repairs or 
Buildings and Machinery, included in the manufacturing expenses as shown 
in the Balance Sheets which could not be included in the Cost Statements 
and as such have properly heen omitted. Even the Carriage of silk is not 
included in Cost Statements. Tho other differences between the figures 
supplied by the Accountant General and those obtaining in our hooks are 
mostly due to certain debits being raised by our Office in one year and by 
the Accountant General's Office in. another year. 

4. The results obtained in rearing ami reeling from Cross Chinese and 
Bagdad White Seed during 1930-37 are given below: — 


licarintj. 


Kind of Seed. 

Amount of 

need reared Cocoons produced, 

in ounces. 

Average yield of 
cocoons per ounce 
of seed. 


In Mds. 

In lbs. 

Tn Srs. In lbs. 

Cross Chinese 

. 4,0305 4,078 34 8 

383,666 

40 0 82 1 

Bagdad Whito 

. 1,493 2,017 39 5 

165,475 

51 1 1101 

Mixed Seed . 

343} 334 38 4 

27,407 

39 0 80 


Reefing. 




Amount of Cocoons 
reeled. 

Amount of 

silk produced Rendita. 

in lbs. 


In Mds. In lbs. 



Cross Chinese . 

4,774 1 10 391,471 

29,571 11 

8 13 24 : 1 

Bagdad White . 

1,813 21 3 148,709 

9,105 12 

8 10-22 : 1 
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While Bagdad Cocoons yield less silk in. reeling, we get more cocoons from 
Bagdad Seed in Rearing, The loss in reeling on Bagdad Seed is made np 
and sometime more than made up by the gain in rearing. The extent to 
which Bagdad seed can advantageously replace Cross Chinese seed in 
this Province, however, depends upon several factors, the most important of 
which are the demand for' White silk and availability of sufficient quantity 
of leaf in the rearing localities. 

As for the yield of silk from Cross-breed cocoons compared with that 
from Pure European Yellow, the results obtained are given below for 1931-32 
and 1932-33 which are the two last years when we have reeled yellow cocoons 
separately from Cross cocoons : — 


Amount of Cocoons 

reeled in pounds Amount of Silk reolod Renditft. 

(dry weight). in pounds. 


Cross 

Chinese. 

Puro Euro¬ 
pean yellow, 

Cross 

Chinese. 

Pure Euro¬ 
pean yellow. 

CroBS 

Chinese, 

Pure Euro¬ 
pean yellow. 




1931-32. 



80,439 

19,248 

18,177 

4,699 

4-42 : 1 

41 : 1 




1932-33. 



97,049 

8,792 

21,013 

1,825 

414 : 1 

4-82 : 1 


Tho under-signed was given to understand in Europe that the main 
object in rearing Cross-breeds between European Yellow and Chinese Golden 
is to combino the principal virtues of the two parent stocks and that the 
European Yellow being rich in silk yield and Chinese Golden giving better 
quality of silk, the Cross-breeds between the two are expected, theoretically 
at least, to give cocoons whose silk yield is inferior to that of European 
Yellow but superior to that of Chinese Golden and quality of silk superior 
to that of European Yellow but inferior to that of Chinese Golden. In 
practice, as will bo seen from the above statement, we have found in this 
Province that sometimes European Yellow cocoons yield more silk, sometimes 
Cross Chinese, 

9. The price of different qualities of silk-worm seed imported during 
1936-37 and reared during the current year works out as per statement 
enclosed vide Appendix “ A ”, 

10. A copy of tlie Rules regarding unauthorised possession of cocoons, 
etc., which are in force in the State is enclosed herewith as desired vide 
Appendix “ B 

23 & 29. First of all the following corrections may kindly be made— 

(1) Cost of Cocoons Statement. —For the year 1936-37 a column repre¬ 
senting Pension Contribution which amounts to Rs. 1,197 has 
to be inserted between tho columns “ Depreciation charges ” 
and “ Total 

(2) Cost of Raw-silk Statement. — (a) For the vear 1934-35 under head 
“ Fuel ” kindly read 7,732 instead of 7,032. (b) For the year 

1935-36 under head “ Half Postage and Telegram charges ” 
kindly read 368 instead of 168. (c) For the yoar 1936-37 a 
column representing Pension Contribution amounting to Rs. 1,197 
has to be inserted between the columns “ Contingencies, House- 
rent and Travelling Allowance ” and “ Total ”, The figure 
under head “ Total ” will thus bo Rs. 68,290 instead of 
Rs. 67,099. 
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Necessary dotail of tho items of expenditure asked for is given below for 
the year 1936-37 : — 

Cost of Cocoons. 

Item. Amount. Details. Amount. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Price paid to rearers . 

93,606 

Payment to rearers 

87,825 



Commission to Lambardars . 

2,234 



Carriage of Cocoons from 
different Crop-receiving 

centres to Jammu 

3,038 



Miscellaneous 

409 

Rearing requisites and tem¬ 
porary technical supervi¬ 
sion .... 

709 

Wages paid to Girdawars 

294 



Purchase of Drugs . 

230 



Carriage charges for drugs 
and seed to various centres 
of distribution and mis¬ 
cellaneous expenditure 

185 

Prico of Silkworm Seed 

15,048 

Payments actually made 

during the year through 
Imperial Bank of India for 
supplies obtained from 

Europe .... 

10,453 



Payment made for seed 
obtained from Persia . 

4,125 



Carriage and Forwarding 

charges of European Seed 




from Bombay to the 
Hibernation House at 

llalote and Persian seed 
from Jammu to Ilatote 

470 

Expenditure incurred on 
Mulberry Plantation 

483 

Includes maintenance charges 
of Mulberry Nurseries and 
Carriage of Plants, etc. 

483 

Contingencies and House- 
rent . 

448 

Contingencies- Includes such 
charges as carriage of Tents 
and Records, Firewood lor 
heating purposes, purchase 
of Lanterns and Kerosine 
oil and printing of Forms, 
etc.. 

388 



House-rent—paid for tem¬ 
porary storage of cocoons at 
Mofussil centres where crop 
is received 

60 

Half Establishment charges 

13,335 

Half Office Section . . , 

2,425 


Full Mulberry Section . . 10,910 



2G4 


Ttcrn. Amount. Dotails. Amount. 

Us. lls. 


Customs Duty 

4,184 

On Persian Seed 

. 1,031-4 



On European Seed . 

. 3,080-5 



On miscellaneous 

articles 



ordered for rearing pur- 



poses 

. 00-12 

Sorting and Ruling charges 

2,204 

Cocoons Sorters 

. 1,707 



Baling Material 

207 



Miscellaneous 

230 

Depreciation charges . 

2,007 

Tile detail asked for 

inarate- 



ly for rearing and 

reeling 



is not available vi<t 

1 ! tele- 



graphic enquiry made from 



the Accountant Eelieral in 



this regard and hi* 

. reply 



thereto copy enclosed 

as per 



Appendix “ C ” . 

. 2,007 


Cost of Haw SUlc. 


Reeling and Rating charges . 33,130 Filature Labour . . . 29,837 

Water (barges . . . 1,301 

Electric charges . . . 1,30!) 

Baling Material and Mis¬ 
cellaneous . . . 023 

Establishment charges . 14,906 Half Office Section , . 2,425 

Full Filature Section . 12,571 

Customs Duty . . . 453 On steam coal . . 203 

On Miscellaneous articles 

required for reeling . 100 


Depreciation charges . . 2,007 Same remarks as given in cost 

of cocoons statement above . 2,067 

Contingencies, House-rent 

and Travelling Allowance . 291 Represent mostly sweeping 

and other miscellaneous 
charges .... 291 

Apart from the above wo have been asked to work out costs on the 
lines followed in paragraphs 17.8 to 1^1 of the last Tariff Board Report. 
The costs have been worked out for the year 1936-37 ns far as it was possible 
a it.h the information available to us from our records. The same is given 
in the Statements enclosed ride Appendices “D” to “11 ". 

24. By taking into consideration the extra payment made during the 
current year for the crop raised during the last year which actually amounts 
to Rs. 13.000 phis Its. 390 ton account of Commission to Latnhardars) the 
price of cocoons per lb works out nearly four annas seven and a ball pies 
and not “ about five annas ” as stated in our replies to the general 
questionnaire. 

27. Full details asked f.n of 1 bo sales of silk and silkwaste during thtf 
year 1930-37 are given in the Statement enclosed i- Jt: Appendix “ 1 



35. Tho detail asked for of various classes of Labour engaged in our Factory and rates of wages paid during 193C-37 are 


205 
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Information obtained through one of our friends in Europe regarding 
the rates of wages paid to similar lubour in European countries is furnished 
herewith vide. Appenuix “ J ”. The source of information is dependable. 

40. On enquiry from certain important local manufacturers it has again 
boon found that no 11 throwing ” of silk is done in this Province, hence 
no costs cun be worked out. 


General. 

1. Information regarding the procedure followed by our Customs Depart¬ 
ment in regard to Yarkandi silk meant for British India and tho figures of 
Yarkandi silk imported through tho State into British India and other 
matters regarding the levy of Customs duty in the State has been asked for 
from the concemod Departments and tho saino will be forwarded in due 
course. 

2. The figures asked for of the monthly consumption of cocoons in tho 
Factory for tho last five years are given below: — 


Serial 

No. 

Name of 

month. 

Cocoons consumed in Filatures. 

1032-33. 

1033-34. 

1934-36. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 



Mda. srs. ch. 

Mds. srs. ch. 

Mds. era. ch. 

Mds. srs. ch. 

Mds. rfrs. ch. 

1 

Katlk . 

664 3 Hi 

417 7 1 

042 10 3 

689 34 12 

489 20 10 

2 

Maghar. 

681 8 12$ 

400 9 2 

624 33 4 

673 28 2 

490 8 8 

3 

Poh . 

479 22 15 

866 6 6 

442 0 1 

496 14 4 

474 8 S 

4 

Magh . 

612 5 11 

583 3 1 

609 6 1 

644 36 10 

670 24 14 

6 

Pbsgan 

633 14 16 

G78 4 7 

037 1 4 

647 16 1 

659 22 9 

6 

Chet . 

490 0 7 

639 38 6 

482 3 0 

843 2 10 

637 9 12 

7 

Baisakh 

688 22 3 

803 16 6 

687 34 0 

762 6 

028 7 8 

a 

Jeth 

639 21 8 

873 26 8 

612 87 10 

603 18 8 

674 13 9 

0 

Har . 

623 33 14 

687 11 2 

645 27 8 

666 16 15 

603 9 IS 

10 

Sawan . 

632 29 16 

882 0 3 

868 17 9 

580 24 2 

619 11 0 

u 

Bhadon 

831 17 8 

688 39 13 

049 13 1 

693 34 11 

609 10 7 

12 

Assaj . 

434 6 13 

619 6 1 

021 28 11 

497 19 8 

618 39 O 


Total . 

6,480 37 3 

6,697 8 7 

7,013 15 4 

7,188 11 8 

6,038 32 0 

Pounds . 

631,438 

649,168 

675,097 

j 

689,439 

644,382 
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3. The figures asked for of Dopost Cocoons and Dopost silk and their 
percentage on tho total crop of cocoons reeled and total silk produced for 
tho last 5 years axe given below: — 


Year. 

Dopost co¬ 
coons reeled. 

Dopost silk 
produced. 

Total crop 
of cocoons 
reeled. 

Total 
silk pro¬ 
duced. 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
Dopost 
oocoons 
to total 
crop rd. 

Peroon- 
tage of 
Dopost 
silk to 
total Bilk 
reeled. 


Mds. srs. 

lbs. 

Mds. srs. 

lbs. 



1638-33 . 

236 10 

1,258 6 

8,480 37 

35,209 

6-44 

3-67 

lb«. . 

18,470| 


631,430 




1633-34 . 

848 13 

1,722 2 

0,097 6 

35,413 

6-20 

486 

lbs. 

28,583 


549,160 




1934 35 . 

263 35 

1,807 0 

7,013 15 

42,153 

417 

4-42 

Ibs. 

24,098 


576,097 




1836-30 . 

106 18 

742 14 

7,188 11 

41,511 

1*48 

1-78 

lbs. . 

8,728 


589,439 




1930-37 . 

242 13 

1,548 B 

6,038 32 

38,737 

3-05 

3-69 

lbs. . 

19,871 


644,382 





4. Copies of Halance Sheets for the last ton years and Annual Administra¬ 
tion Reports lor the last five years are being sent herewith. 

5. The figures of consumption of leaf por ounce of seed at various stages 
of silkworm roaring are given below: — 


1st stage 



Kilograms, 

3 

Pounds 

6-6 

2nd „ 

. 


12 

26-4 

3rd „ 


. 

65 

143-0 

4th „ 



220 

484-0 

6th „ 



900 

1,980-0 



Total 

1,200 

2,640-0 


The above figures represent the consumption of loaf per ounce of seed 
tn, i iloil coalitions as worked out by Prof. G. Theodore lor the Museum of 
Natural History in Milan. 

6. Lastly, an enquiry was made as to whether the city of Srinagar does 
not derive its name from Scr, i.e., silk. The undersigned submitted that 
tho belief commonly held in this respect was that tho name was derived 
from Snri/a or Sun. Tn support of this contention reference is invited to 
(u) Sir Francis Younghnshand’s book “Kashmir”, Chapter TTI, page 63 
and Ui) Arthur Neve, F.1T O.S., T/.U.C.P.’s hook “Picturesque Kashmir ”j 
Chapter TTT, page 29, in both of which Srinagar is described us the “ Citv 
of the Sun J 
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Sir Aurel Stein, however, does not favour this view. In this connection 
he remarks : — 

(a) “ The feminine form Srinagari is used also for tho new capital. 

. There is thus no difference in the name ns applied to 

both Asoka’s and I’ravnrasena’s cities. Srinagara or Srinagari 
means the “ City of Sri ”, i.e., of Lak.slnni, tho Goddess of 
Fortune.” Vide footnote on page 110 of his “ Memoir on tho 
Ancient Geography of Kashmir ”. 

(b) “Mr. Vigno is responsible for tho strange derivation of the 

name of tho Kashmir capital 6 rinagar (Sriuagarnl, or as he 
spells it ‘ Siri-Nagur from ‘ Surva Nagur, tho city of tho 

Sun’ .Judging from tho persistence with which 

the error has been copied by a succession ot modern writers oil 
Kashmir, this etymology bids fair to establish itself as a piece 
of orthodox creed with European visitors to the valley.” Fide 
footnote on page d of his “ Memoir on tho Ancient Geography 
of Kashmir ", 

Tho undersigned has not hcen able to get any evidence in support of tho 
view that tho city derives its name from Ser or silk. 
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Priro f.o.r. Jammu of each quality of wl imported during 1936-37 (reared in 1937-38). 
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One Supplier from 



TVies l.o.t. Jammn of each quality of seed imported during 1036-37 (reared in 1937-38) 
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Persia. 


APPEND FX " A "—arntd. 

Price f.o.r. Jammu of each quality of seed imported during 1938-37 (reared in 1937-3R)— contd. 
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APPENDIX “ B 

Hulcs regarding unauthorized possession, of cocoons, etc. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide a law against, the unauthorized salo or 
possession of silk cocoons and seed ami tlie unauthorized possession or 
receiving of ratv Kashmir silk, it is hereby enacted as follows: - 

(1) This Regulation shall be calkd tho Kashmir Silk Protection 

Regulation of 19G3 and shall extend to the whole of the Jammu 
and Kashmir State. 

(2) The words (i) Kirin Knsh, (ii) Silk Seed, (iii) Silk Cocoons and 

raw Kashmir silk shall have the meanings ordinarily attaohed 
to those terms in the Jammu and Kashmir State. 

E.rpl'iimtion.- Raw silk includes wnste silk. 

(3) Any Kirm Kush employed by the Sericulture Department, 

Kashmir, who disposes of hy sale or otherwise in favour of any 
person, except the Director ol Sericulture, Kashmir, or such 
persons as may be appointed by the said Director in his behalf, 
any silk cocoons reared by him and in his possession or any 
silk seed given to him for rearing by the said Director, or who 
wilfully neglects to deliver up tho full quantity of silk cocoons 
reared by him; or to make over, if icquired to do so, any silk 
seed in his possession to the said Director of Sericulture or tho 
persons appointed by him in his behalf, shall, oil conviction, ho 
liable to imprisonment, of either description for a term which 
may extend to three years oi to fine or t,o both. 

(4) Any person who without any authority from the Director of 

Sericulture ill this behalf, receives, in any manner whatsoever, 
any silk cocoons or silk seed from any Kirm Knsh or is found 
in possession of any silk coeoon or reed otherwise than under 
the authority of the Director of Sericulture, or oilier person or 
persons duly authorized by him in this behalf, shall he dealt with 
as il li«' had didionostlv received stolen property knowing or 
having reason to believe the same to be such, and shall bo 
liable to be prosecuted under Section 311, Ranhir Daml Bidi. 

(5) Any person who receives or is found in possession of raw silk 

manufactured from cocoons reared under the authority of the 
Kashmir Sericulture Department otherwise than with the 
permission or under the authority of the Director or other 
person duly authorized by him in this behalf shall, on ronvic- 
tion, be liable to imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend tx> 3 years or to fine or to both. 

(fi) Offences under this Regulation shall he triable by the ordinary 
Criminal Courts of the State in accordance with the Criminal 
Law and procedure of the State in force at the timo. 


APPENDIX “ C". 

Copy of a telegram .Vo. 7152, dated the 5th October, 19.1ft, from Jamsilk, 
Jammu, to Accounts, Siinogar. 

Tirhoard asking for detail depreciation charges separately for Rearing 
and Reeling ami also of Buildings anil other Assets composing Block Account. 
Kindly wire if available and post. 


Copy of a telegram No. Nitkf.V,!, dated the 7th October, 19S8, from 
A" counts, (Srinagar, to Jamsilk, Jammu. 

Your 7152 information not available separately for Roaring, Reeling or 
oilier assets. 
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APPENDIX “ D 


Para. No. 178, Tahi.k LXXX. 
1986-37. 


Cost of Cocoons as per Statement of cost of 
production of cocoons ..... 

fts. 

1,49,161 


Aihl value of mulberry leaf supplied free from 
Government lands at the rale (1 As. 8 per lb. 
of silk or 14 lbs. of cocoons for producing 
7,032 uiauuds=:7,032 x 82 x 1-e 14 x 2 

20.594 


Tot ill coLt of cocoons 

1,69,755 

rercont- 

age. 

71-31 

Cost above cocoons including Pension Contribu¬ 
tion . 

68,296 

28-69 

Total 

2,38,051 



APPENDIX “ E 
Para. No. 170, Tarlb LXXXI. 

.TPorJt.i co.it of producing one II). of rmr silk in filatures during the yea/r 

1036-37. 

Cocoons reeled.Mds. 0,039 

Sill: produced.lbs. 38,737 

llondita cocoons t(> one pound silk— 0,639 x 82 h- 38,737= 14-05 lbs., 
say, for facility of calculation, 14 lbs. green. 

Price per lb. of cocoons (including cost of leaf supplied free from 
Government lands} Rs. 1,09,fKsTl7,032 x 82 = 4’71 annas, say, for 
facility of calculation, 4} annas. 

(1) Cost of Cocoons 14x4} . 

(2) Labour (11s. 29,837-3-0). 

(3) Power and Light its. 1,309-5 and Fool 

Rs. 8,082 . 

(4) Supervision (Establishment Rs. 14,09(5, Half 

Salary Rs. 6.(58 1 and Pension Contribu¬ 
tion Rs. 1,107) ..... 

(5) Other charges Its. 4,123* ... 

Total 

Total reeling charges above cost of cocoons 
(Nos. 2 to 5) 

Percentage of eost of cocoons to total cost 


11s. 

A. 

r. 

4 

2 

0 

0 

12 

3 

0 

3 

10 

0 

9 

5 

0 

1 

8 

5 

13 

8t 

1 

11 

2 


Rs. 5-13-8 : 100 : Rs. 4-2-6 



71-00 

*Iirrlhii) lire/ Doling — 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Raling material 


331 

11 

0 

Miscellaneous .... 


291 

0 

0 

Water tax ..... 


1,360 

12 

1 

Commission to Silk Agents 


51 1 

0 

0 

Postage. 


537 

0 

0 

Fire Insurance 


231 

0 

0 

Customs Duty .... 


453 

0 

0 

Stationery .... 


114 

0 

0 

Contingencies .... 


291 

0 

0 


Total 

d.l?:* 

/ 

1 

Difference between this figure and 

that given i- 

our 

previous Cost 


Statement is due mainly to small fractions having been omitted here and 
there for facility of calculation. 










Paha. No. ISO, Table LXXXII. 

Estimated cost of producing one pound of silk in our existing Filaturei. 
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Total . .. 5 IS 10* C 3 1 6 8 4 C 15 



Deduct value of waste produced per .. 0 10 4 0 10 4 0 10 4 0 10 4 0 10 

lb. of silk. 
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Buildings .... t l«4ZJ 

Machinery . . . 16,324 

Lands .... 5/>,0o0 
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APPENDIX “ G 
Table LXXX1II. 

Estimate of the co.it vf working a 200 Banin Filature uning the. Jammu unimltint 

COCtJOVS. 




Rate of 

Kate of 

Kate of 

Rate of 

Rate of 




Price of 

Price of | 

Price of 

Price of 

Price of 

Remark.. 


Nature of Charge. 

cocoons 

cocoons 

cocoons | 

cocoons 

cocoons 

Ro. 12,8 

Uh. 14. C 

R». 16/4 

Ks. 18/12 

It*. 20, 0 


•£ 


per Mil. 

per Mrl. 

per Md. 

per Md. 

per Md. 


K 









Quautity of cocoons required for working 200 basins-—Rendita 14 pounds (Jammu) 
(Production per basin 1$ lb.)=-3/2x 200x 14X300—1,200,000 pounds. 


1 

Vftluo of lba. 1,200,000 
rixmona. Quantity of 
Bilk 1,260,000 : 14^ 
90,000 lbs. 

■£0/4/9 

3,74,002 

£0/5/ 1J 

403,394 

£0/5/6 

433,125 

£0/6/0 

4,72,500 

£0/6/3 
per lb. 

4,02,187 

Details 

of 

various 

neces¬ 

sary 

items 

enclosed. 

2 

Transport charges in¬ 
cluded in Items No. 1 
above. 



' * 

* • 

’ * 


3 

Stifling @ 0/0/2 per 
pound. 

13,128 

13,128 

13,128 

13,128 

13,128 


4 

Cost of labour 

92,756 

92,756 

02,756 

92,756 

92,750 


6 

Cost of super vision and 
management. 

24,301) 

24,500 ! 

24,500 

24,500 

24,500 , 


6 

Cost of power 10,300 
units (b) 0/1/0 per unit. 

1,043 

1,043 

1,013 

1,013 

1,043 


7 

Cost of light 

240 

240 

240 


240 


8 

Cost of fuel 933 Tons (o 
19/4/0. 

17,960 

17,900 

17,960 

17,900 

17,960 


9 

Co.'l of water 4,985,100 
gallons (tit 0 8,0 per 
1.0(H). 

2,508 

2,508 

2,508 

2,508 

2,508 


10 

Cost of repairs (S’ 1% on 
the value of the 
machinery, i.e., 

Rs. 1,86,500. 

1,865 

1,865 

1,865 

1,805 

1,805 


11 

Miscellaneous Ca 0 0,8 
per 11) for 90,000 lbs. 

3,487 

3,487 

3,487 

3,487 

3,487 


12 

Selling expenses, postage 
and stationery £0 0,2 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 



Total 

5,32,749 

5,62,281 

5,91,812 

6.31,187 i 

0,50,874 
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APPKNDIX contd. 




Rate of 

1 Rate of 

Rate of ! 

Hate ol 

Rate of 




price of 

price of 

price of 1 

price of 

price of 


1 

Nature of Charge. 

cocoons 

i cocoons 

cocoons 

cocoons | 

cocoons 

Remarks. 

3 


Ks. 12.8 

Ms. 14; 8 

Its. 18/4 

Rs. 18/12 

Rs. 20/0 


o 

CC 


per Mil. 

per Aid. 

per Aid. 

| per Aid. 

per Md. 



Quantity of cocoons required for working 2*K> basins—Rcndita 14 pounds (Jammu) 
(Production per basin U lb.) 3/2 .< 200 X )4 X 300 1,200,000 pounds. 


13 

Deduct -value of silk- 
wastes - quantity of 
wastes at, -8 per lb. of 
silk for 00,000 lbs. 

00,000 x 8/10 @ 0/13,0 

per lb. 



(n0,5/6 

58,500 

(d; 0/6/0 

68,500 

(frO/0/3 

per lb. 
58,500 

i 

Details 

of 

various 

neces¬ 

sary 

items 

enclosed. 


Net Amount 

4,74,240 

5,03,781 

5,33,312 

5,72,687 

5,02,374 



Depreciation — 








Buildings Rs. 1,00,000 

(2-2%. 

2,000 

1 


2,000 

2,000 

2,000 



Machinery Ra. 1,86,800 

(d'5%. 

0,325 

; 

0,325 

9,325 

9,325 

9,325 



Interest on Fixed 

capital expenditure 
of Ks. 3,41,500,0-8%. 

27,320 

27,320 

27,320 

27,320 

27,320 



Interest on working 

20,403 

21,726 

23,058 

24,831 

25,713 



capital i« 0% for 3 
montlis’ output of 
cocoons and silk. 

-p 





Total cost of Production. 

5,33,207 

5,64,152 

5,96,015 

6,36,163 

6,56,732 



Labour. 

Rft. A. 

Spinnors—200 at Re. 1 each pet day . . . 200 0 

Cooks—100 at As. 6 each per day .... 37 8 

Knotters -50 at As. 7 each per day ... 21 11 

Silkwastes cleaners, one for every 5 basins— 40 at 

As. 7 each per day . . . . . . 17 8 

Brush repairei — I at As. 7 eneh per day . 0 7 

Silk Cleaners 28 at Be. 1 each per day . . 28 0 

Muraniwalas 2 at As, 11 eatli per day . . 1 12 

Master Spinners—2 at He. 1-1 earh per day . 2 2 

Daily Total . 300 3 

Expenditure ior a year of 300 working days . 02,700 4 
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Cost of Supervision and Management. 


Director (Half salary) 




Per mouth. 

Rs. A. 

.150 0 

Assistant Director tllalf salary) 




150 

0 

Ofpre. (Jlalf pay)— 

Superintendent 




70 

0 

Accountant .... 




40 

0 

5 Clerks at Rs. 27-3 each . 


. 


137 

8 

4 Peons at As. 7 each 

. 

. 

• 

23 

0 

Filature Section (Full pay)— 

3 Inspectors in charge Filature, 
Cocoon (xodown and Testing, etc. 

] at Rs. 150 .... 

Silk Store, 

150 

0 

‘2 at 11s. 100 each 




200 

0 

2 Suit-Inspectors at Rs. .10 each 




(10 

0 

2 Time Keepers at Us. 10 each 




60 

0 

4 Migrans at Hs. 19 each 




70 

0 

2 Migrans at Its. 19 each 




38 

0 

2 Balers at Rs. 11 each 




28 

0 

2 Silk Sorters at Rs. 11 etch . 




28 

0 

1 Mechanic at Rs. 50 




50 

0 

1 Carpenter at Rs. 30 . 




30 

0 

1 Fitter at Its. 10 




30 

0 

1 F/tigitienian at Us. 10 . 




36 

0 

2 Firemen at Rs. 15 each 




30 

0 

2 Firamlars at Rs. 11 each . 




28 

0 

2 Rahishties at Rs. 12 each . 




24 

0 

2 Workmen at Rs. 14 each 




28 

0 

1 Jamadar at Rs. 18 




18 

0 

12 Watchmen at Rs. 14 each . 




168 

0 

1 Guard at Rs. 11 




11 

0 

4 Gate Keepers at 11s. 14 each 




50 

0 

2 Godowninen at Rs, 12 each 




24 

0 



Total 


1,900 

Rs 

8 per 
— month 


Annual expenditure.1W.526 

Add —Pension Contribution roughly lis. 1,000 . 1,000 


Total . 2-1,526 


Pay R*. 54,500. 
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Co*t of Power. 

Power consumed in 1930-37 tor working 107 

Basins ....... 8,716 32 units. 

Therefore for 2W Basins power required . 16,293 „ 

Say 16,300 units 

Ra. a. 

Cost of 16,300 units at 1 anna per unit . . 1,018 12 

Motor hire . 24 0 

Total . 1,042 12 

Say 11s. 1,043 

Cost of Lijltl. 

11s. 

Actual cost of light during 1936-37 for working 


107 Basins ........ 48 

Therefore cost of light for working 200 Basins . . 90 

Light and fan charges for Office.113 

Light in Boiler Shed.18 

Meter hire.24 


Total . 240 


Cost of Fuel. 

Daily consumption of coal for working 107 
Basins ........ 45 Mds. 

For 200 Basins daily consumption would 

amount to ...... 84 ,, 


Expenditure for 300 days 84x300 . . . 25,200 


Or at 27 manntls per ton . 

• 

• 

933 Tons. 

Value of 933 tons at Rs. 19-4 
detail below . 

per ton 

as por 

11s. 17,960 




Per ton. 




Us. A. 

Price. 

« 

. • 

5 8 

Railway Freight 

• 

• 

. 12 2 

Customs Duly 

• • 

. 

0 10 

Carriage charges 

• 4 

. 

0 13 

Weighing and unloading 

4 • 

• 

0 3 



Total 

. 19 4 
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Cost of Water. 

Daily consumption for 107 Basins 

Daily consumption for 200 Basins would amount 
to. 

Annual consumption for 300 working days 


4,985,100 gallons at As. 8 per 1,000 gallons . 
Meter hire. 


Total 


Machinery. 


1. Sochenirs (four of twelve chambers) . 

2. 200 Italian basins model GO 10 delivered and 

fitted at Jammu. 

3. 2-Fiv« Horse power motors . . . . 

4. 8 Thermo ventilators. 

6. 1 Boiler. 

6. Filature appliances (Denier Scales, Testing 

Machines, Morani Stands and Seri 
Meter, etc.). 

7. Silkwasto Pross ....... 

8. Re-winding Machinery. 

Total 

I 


Miscellaneous. 


Baling Material 
Miscellaneous Booling Baling 
Postage .... 

Firo Insurance 
Customs Duty 
Stationery 

Contingencies . . . 


Total 


Gallons. 

8,890 

10,017 

4,985,100 

Us. A. 
2,492 8 
15 12 


2,508 4 


Its. 

25,000 

1.27.500 
900 

5,000 

25,000 

1,300 

900 

900 

1.80.500 


Rs. A. 
800 0 
800 0 
1,000 0 
000 0 
400 0 
200 0 
1,000 0 

4,800 0 


Say at pics 10 per lb. 


4,637 8 
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Buildings. 


Rs. 


1. Cocoon store with weighmcut and Sorting Shod . 30,000 

2. Building for Secheoirs ..... 7,000 

3. Filature ........ 25,000 

4. Boiler Shed ....... 4,000 

5. Fixtures in Filature (including electric fittings 

and lumps, etc.). 650 

6. Water Reservoir ....... 5,000 

7. Ten-seated latrine ...... 500 

8. Gate-keeper’s Ilut ... 200 

0. Silk and Waste Godown, Testing Room and 

Offieo.12.000 

10. Ohowkidar’s Quarter—9 Quarters at Rs. 500 

each.4,500 

11. Compound Wall.10,000 

12. Drains, Roads, Taps and Water connection, 

etc.1,500 


Total . 1,00,350 


Say . 1,00,000 


Interest on Working Capital. 



@ Rs. 12/8. 

@ Re. 14/8. 

@ Rs. 16/4. 

@ Rs. 18/12. 

@ Ra. 20. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Value of cocoons . 

3,74,062 

4,03.594 

4,33,125 

4.72,500 

4,92,187 

Vnluo ol' silk 

5,32,749 

5,02,281 

5,91,812 

6,31,187 

6,50,874 

Working capital for 
1 year 

9,06,811 

0,65,875 

10,24,937 

11,03,687 

11,43,061 

Working capital for 
3 montlis 

2,26,703 

2,41,469 

2,56,234 

2,75,922 

2,85,765 

Interest at 9 per 
cent. , , 

20,403 

21,726 

23,058 

24,831 

25,713 






APPENDIX' ‘H”. 

Table LXXXIV. 

Cost of producing 1 lb. of rate silt in. a 200 Basins Filature in Jammu. 
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APPENDIX “ J 

Information, received in October, 19JS, through the good offices of a very 
well established firm in Europe regarding the wages p<iul in Italian 
Haul silk Filatures. 

(Daily wage for 8 hours woTk.) 


Brushing Cocoons (all women workers)— 
Apprentices (during max. 3 
months). 


First cocoon brushor 
Second eoroon brushor . 

(These wngos include 10 minutes 
daily for the preparation of the 
basins before beginning the reel¬ 
ing work.) 

lieelmg (all women workers)— 

The reeling girl is considered a 
complete silk reelcr when she has 
worked effectively for threo 
seasons as— 

First silk feeler 4 season 
Second silk reelcr 4 season 
Silk Keeler . . . 

Complete Pilk Heeler 

(A silk roeler is considered a com¬ 
plete silk reelcr if she produces 
tho quantity normally produced 
by an efficient reelcr. oven if sho 
has not completed the seasons in 
the other classes. Tho above-men¬ 
tioned wages are for basins reel¬ 
ing 12 hanks aL the time. For 
hasins reeling from 12 to 10 hanks 
there is an augmentation ol 5 
per cont. and if nioro than 10 to 
20 the augmentation is 10 por 
cent.) 

Other work in the Filature — 

Apprentice working part-time aa 
rceler and part-time in tying 
the ends of the threads 
between tho basin and the reel . 
Girl tying ends only, ns above 
Reeling Overseer .... 
Girl cocoon selector, whole year . 
Girl cocoon selector, during crop . 
Girl preparing tho waste 
(Prisons) .... 

Workers in the Inspection Hoorn — 
Girls making the size tests . 

Girl.- cleaning the silk and remov¬ 
ing irregularities, etc. 

Girls making the hanks 

Or i rseer. 

Girls preparing the husks . 

Men preparing the husk* . „ 


L. 

4 - 4(1 (or As. 10-2 in Indian 
currency at the current 
rates of exchange, ».e.» 

L. 90-56 to a C and 

la. 5 }" d. to a rupee). 

4-70 (or As. 10-8 do.). 

4-95 (or As. 11-6 do.). 


L. 


5-6.1 (or As. 

13-6 

do.). 

0-25 (or As. 

14-7 

do ). 

7-00 (or He. 

1-0-5 

do.). 

7 o.) (or Re. 

1-1-9 

do.). 


L 


610 (or As. 14-2 

do.). 

6-50 (or As. 15-1 

do.). 

10-90 (or Ue. 1-9-10 

do.). 

5-85 (or As. 13-9 

do.). 

5 85 (or As. 13-9 

do.). 

6-05 (or As. 14-2 

do.). 

D. 


7-65 (or Re. 1-1-9 

do ). 

7-60 (nr Ro. 1-1-9 

do.). 

7-65 (or Re. 1-1-9 

do.). 

8-30 (or Re. 1-3-7 

do.). 

6-60 'or As. 15-6 

do). 

13-55 (or Ro. 1-15-9 

do). 
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(0) Letter No. D. 9308138, doled the Hth October, 1938, from the Assistant 
to the Resident in . Kaslniur. 

Protection for the Sericulture Industry. 

In continuation of letter from this Residency No. D. 6201/38, dated 
the 18th July, 1038, I am directed to forward, lor information, a copy 
of letter from the Kaslunir Government, No. 1). 520/33-PU, dated the 13th 
October, 1938, with 0 copies of enclosures in original. 


Enclosure. 

Copy of a letter from the Kashmir Government to the Assistant to the 

Resident in Kashmir, No. D. AdUf-iS-RB, dated the loin Ortuher, VIJ8. 

Protection for the Skricui.ture Industry. 

Tn continuation of this office express letter No. 1). 520/38 I’ll, dated 
the loth July, 1938, on the subject noted above, I am directed to forward 
herewith for transmission to the Tariff Board, a copy (with 6 spare copies) 
of the replies to the questionnaire regarding handloom industry in the 
State as prepared by the Director of Industries of the State. The figures 
given in the replies are based on surveys held recently. 

1. (a) From the rough census taken in the year 1932 the total number 
of hnndlooms in the State was estimated at 40,U<)0 out o. '..iiich 1,1X10 
were working on silk and imported spun silk. There arc no looms on 
which mixtures of cotton and silk nro used. The number of hnndlooms 
working on cotton is 15,010. 

(b) Some increase in the number of hnndlooms engaged in silk weaving 
is in evidence but there has boon no regular census taken recently. More¬ 
over all the looms have boon more busy since 1934. 

2. Raw silk and silk yarn are obtained from the Government Silk 
Factory. Spun silk yarn is imported chiefly from Japan. Artificial silk 
is used in only small quantities. The gold thread is imported from Surat 
and Benares. 

The prices paid bre as follows: — 

Rs. a. Rs. A. 

(i) Spun silk .3 12 to 1 8 per lb. 

(ii) Artificial silk ..... 1 12 ,, 

(iii) Kashmir silk . 5 0 to 0 0 „ 

Mixtures of silk and ptislimina hnvc been in common use in Kashmir 
for a very long time but recently tbo local silk weavers have been using 
mixtures of ruffle, wool and silk, 

3. Yes. Only to a verv small extent and probably not more than 
5 per eent. It is imported from Japan. 

4. Not. so far. Staple fihre goods have not been very much in favour 
but in recent veers imports have been increasing. 

5. The handloom weavers do not use twisted yarn with Ibe exception 
of a very few. The other processes eroept boiling and dyeing ore done by 
the weavers themselves. In the ease of bigger establishments the boiling 
down and dyeing is done in the factories by dhobics and dyers but in 
the case of smaller workshops tbo silk fabrics produced are boiled by the 
dhohics in fbeir homes and dyed by the dyers who work on their own. 

6. Usually Kashmir silk is used for both blit where spun silk is used 
it is used for weft. 

7. Silk weaving is mostly concentrated in tbo Srinagar eitv. Major 
portion of the rlotli is made in bigger factories who finance" tbeir own 
business themselves. Cottage workers produco cloth for merchants or for 

20 a 
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bigger factories who finance thorn. Usually smaller weavers work for wages 
ami not lor profits. Those weavers naturally have to part with a portion 
of their earnings to the financiers. The loL of these cottage weavers can 
bo improved only by Government Agency if they supply them with the raw 
materials and take over their finished goods and put them in the best 
markets. 

8. The following varieties of silk goods are produced at present on 
the handloouiK in Kashmir: — 

(1) Saroes. 

(2) Dupattas. 

(3) Suitings. 

(4) Shirtings. 

(5) Hankies. 

(6) Gown pieces. 

In tho local market goods mentioned above are mostly common and are 
cheaper than tho similar imported goods. 

9. The total production is about 4,00,000 yard*. 

10. Suri—One day. 

Dupn.Ua—One day. 

Shirtings—Five days for a piece of 25 yards. 

Hankies—Three dozens a day. 

Gown pieces -Five days for a piece of 25 yards. 

11. Kashmir silk and spun silk is consumed in the ratio of 50 : 50. 

12. (1) Saries 45' width, length C yards at Its. 6 per piece (plain woven). 

(2) Dupattas 45" x 3 yards at Us. 4 per piece. 

(3) Shirtings 27" width at As. 14 to He. 1 per yard. 

(4) Handkerchiefs- 24" x 217 at As. 8 each. 

(5) Gown pieces width 45" at Its. 2 per yard. 

13. Total value of silk goods manufactured during 1937 is roughly 
estimated to he about Rs. 4,00,000 to Its. 5.00,(00. 

14. Spun silk is mostly used for cloth to bo mado iuto embroidered 
bed covers, curtains, table covers and inferior sort of shirting. 

15. Most of the weavers get their requirements of Kashmir silk direct 
from the Government Silk Factory and other silks from the middlemen. 

16. The higger manufacturers get their silk from the Silk Factory 
on credit and the smaller ones pay cash. The bigger manufacturers import 
spun silk direct from Japan and the cottage workers get it from dealers 
for whom they work, or from the bigger factories for whom they produce 
cloth. 

17. They sell direct, to weavers. 

18. The Kashmir silk is stronger than the imported silk but possesses 
less of lustre. Our silk always fetches a better price oxeept when it is not 
uniform. 

19. Tho sorting and grading is done by the Government factory. 

20. No. This practice is not very common but. some of the weavers work 
for factories and merchants and they usually work on wages. 

21. As regards propor advertising for marketing the differentiation of 
different units of weight has to be carried further than wlmt it has 
been so (hat the needs of the different silk weaving centres could be met 
in a more proper manner. Efforts are being made to narrow down the 
denier ranges and also redueo the content of foul and lengths of fine and 
marse yarns in the same grade. Tt is only after satisfactory arrangements 
are made in this respect (hat advertising will pay. Some lit lie progress 
has been made in this respect since the last Tariff Board’s Enquiry. 
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22. There has been very little improvement iu the process of re-reeling 
but experiments are being made to reduce the content ol' gum and improve 
the re-reeling. It is a fact that tho Indian silk is more difficult to wind 
than the imported silk. 

23. Artificial silk is not used in Kashmir to any groat extent at 
present. 

24. There is no competition to speak of between the imported spun 
silk und our local raw silk. Tho local silk does give decidedly a better 
fabric and is comparatively not very dear. 

25. The factor of wages in the ease of manufacture of silk iu Kashmir 
is more or less a steady one. The prices of the raw material have varied 
according to tho market and quality between its. 3-12 and Its. 6 per 
pound. The production and sales in Kashmir being limited and Lhe visitors 
being important customers ol silk goods produced in Kashmir, the manu¬ 
facturer usually gets some margin which varies hetween 3 to 15 per cent. 
The costs ol production and tho sale prices in the case of the important 
articles produced are as follows: — 

Cost of Selling 

production. price. 

Per yard. Per yard. 

Rb. A. Its. A. 

(a) Tabia 44* width .... 0 14 0 15 

(b) Twill 44" width .... 1 2 14 

(<:) Sarees 44" width .... 0 14 0 15 

20. Tho existing duties have decidedly been of somo benefit, to tho 
hamlloom weavers hut. on account of the manipulation of the exchange 
by Japan and dumping at times this protection has not been adequate. 

27. The production has increased as a result of protection of 1934 as 
tho figures of consumption of raw silk given below will show:- 


Year. Consumption. 

Pounds. 

1988-89 . 9,f>15 

1991- 92 20,489 

1992- 93 . 12,800 

1993- 94 14,309 


Margins 


vary according to competition from Japan. The 


manufacturers naturally adjust by using imported spun silk. 


Rb. a. Rs. a. p. 

28. Raw materials . . . 5 0 to 5 8 0 per pound. 

Winding charges . . 0 4 ,, 0 6 0 ,, 

Dyeing charges . . . 0 4 ,, 0 0 0 ,, 

Weaving charges . . 0 1 ,, 0 1 0 per yard. 

Other charges . . 0 8 ,, 1 0 0 per pound. 

,The weavers are paid per pieoe. 

29. There are no co-operative Societies in this lino. 

30. fn tho local as well as iu the markets of British India export is 
done by post parcels and also through salesmen who go out to the plains 
in the winter. Tho cost of sending the goods by post is about half anna 
per yard. 

31. From the increased production, it may bo concluded that the demand 
is increasing. 

32. The Government Factories at Jammu and Srinagar, snpplv the raw 
silk at present. The silk consumed in the State has been given above. 

33. There has been to some extent. 

34. Tint for protretion it is doubtful if the industry would hav" been 
able to hold its own and do as it has done. 
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(7) Letter No. S71, dated the 15th November, 1988, from the Director 

oj Industries and Commerce, LLn Highness’ (Jucomment, Jammu and 

Kashmir. 

I have the honour to enclose herewith replies to some of the questions 
put to me during the courso of my evidence before the Turiff Board in 
Srinagar and for which 1 had promised to send replies later. 

1. The quality of silk mostly used on handlooms in Kashmir is tulip. 

2. The price of orgnnzine imported in Srinagar was Its. 8-12 in March, 
1937. Tram is not being imported into Kashmir. The price of organzino 
mentioned above corresponds to price of untwisted silk at Its. 5-8 per 
pound. The lirrns importing thrown Japane-o silk are Messrs. Sarwanand 
llaina and Sons and Commercial Union Silk Weaving Company. 

3. GO per cent, of the silk goods produced are sold locally qnd 40 por 
cent, are exploited outside. 

4. The figure of silk consumed in the State in the year 1991-92 is 
20,489 pounds 3 ounces valuing Its. 73.110-1-9. The abnormal consumption 
is due to the low price at which large stocks were cleared aL the time 
by the Government Silk Factory. 

5. The same as in British India. 

6. Please see tin Statement No. 1. 

7. Pleaso see the Stutemeut No. II. 

STATEMENT NO. 1. 


Imports oj Sill in Jammu rf- Kashmir State. 


Particulars. 

Quantity in maunda. 

Value in rupees. 

1991-92 

1934-35 

1992 93 

1993-94 

3 

]W>2 03 | 

1993-94 

UKJ5-H0 

•i J 

1936 37 


1936 37 




1,,-j 

1 

Kashmir j 

Province. 


Piecegoods Indian 

17 

16 


5,829 

4,974 

12,388 

Piocegooda Foreign 

350 

225 


j 69,475 

60,409^1 




v 

932 

\ 

y 

1,07,683 

Yarn foreign 

422 

513 


{ 00,380 

03,104 J 


Yarn Indian . . 

11 

6 

17 

i 

2,087 

712 

476 

Total 

800 

760 

987 

1,27,77! ' 

1,19,289 

1,20,547 





Jammu Province. 


Piecegoods Indian 

1 

1 

1 

643 

052 

470 

Piocogoorly Foreign 

4IJ0 

240 

101 

88,812 

00,854 

50,109 

Yarn (Indian and 

091 

328 

234 

.55,552 

37,748 

30,659 

Foreign). 







Total 

1,002 

Mil) 

n 

1,10,007 

89,101 

81,238 




















STATEMENT NO, 2. 

Cost of vanous articles manufactured on kandlooms showing profit percentage i 
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(8) D. 0. No. 1, dated tht 18th November, 1938, from Mr. T. C. Wazir, 
Director of Sericulture, Jammu, to Mr. b'. 1. btakimtoula, 1‘resideut, 
Wanff Board. 

You were pleased to ask me in Srinagar to request Mr. Peychaud to 
furnish you with the details as to how the cost of leaf supplied freo from 
Government lauds amountod to eight annas por pound of silk in case 
ol Kashmir and to say ‘ how much of the expenditure charged for cocoons 
is meant for future expansion of mulberry cultivation ’. In this connection 
1 havo heard from Mr. Peychaud as per his 1). O. letter No. 428/68, 
dated the 9th November, 1938, copy of which along with that of its enclosure 
1 am enclosing herewith for your information. 


Copy of a D. 0. letter No. 12.1/68, dated the 9th November, 19S8, from 
H. Peychaud, Esqr., Director of Sericulture, Srinagar, to Mr. T. C. 
Wazir, Director of Sericulture, Jammu. 

Please refer to your letter No. 17/C, dated the 31st October, 1938. 

Enclosod please find the details in regard to cost of leaf. I hope that 
tho Tariff Jloard will he satisfied with those details. 

The point “ how much of tho expenditure charged for cocoons is meant 
for futuro expansion of Mulberry cultivation ” is not quite clear to me. 
Tho question which tho Board askod us in the meeting held on 31st 
October was why we wore debiting to our working capital the cost of tho 
plantations which are laid out by the Department for the benefit of tho 
futuro. Their contention was that if say only 2,000 mulberry trees are 
lost to the Department in a year through decay and other causes, wo 
should charge* for planting only that number in our working expenses. 
What tho Board has to consider in this connection is that 2,000 new plants 
which havo little or no loaf yielding capacity in the first seven years 
cannot go to replace tho same number of old grown up trees. As we 
cannot exactly determine tho extent of the loss sustained by the Department 
through disappearance of grown up trees every year either as a result of 
natural causes or of fellings arranged departmentally, it, is not possihlo to 
gay what part of the expenditure incurred on now plantations would if 
at all, be deductable from the working exponses of the year as a set-off for 
future. 


Details shouting how cost of leaf supplied free to rearers from Government 
lands comes to As. 8 per lb of raw silk. 

For rearing one ounce of seed about 50 loads of leaf of 40 lbs. each 
are used by rearers. 

Valuing 1 load at As. 3 (which is the minimum rate) the total value 
oomes to ahout Rs. 9-8, say Rs. 10. 

Taking the produco of 1 ounce of seed to be 90 lbs. and nverago 
yield of raw silk from HO lbs. of cocoons to be 5 lbs., tho cost of total 
leaf per lh. of silk comes to Rs. 2. 

Esthnatcd proportion of leaf supplied from Government lands is 25 ppr 
cent therefore tho cost of loaf taken by rearers from Govornmont lands 
wotks out to about As. 8 per lb. 


(9) Telegram No. till, 'dated 'the 10th November. 1938. from 'the Tariff 
Pnard. to the Director of Sericulture, Kashmir, Srinagar. 

Kmdlv post immediately complete figures for Jammu and Kashmir for 
1937-38. 
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(10) Letter No. 1056, dated the 6th December, 10S8, from the Director of 
Sericulture, Kashum Druvince, Sniiayar. 

As desired in your telegram No. 1311, dutorl the 30tb November, 1933, 
1 have the honour to gi\c below the necessary data in regard to the 
Province of Kashmir for tho year 1937-38 (corresponding to Saiubat year 
1994-95) : — 

1. Number of persons ewjayed in the Industry. 


Rearing. 

Reeling. 



Reelera sorters. 

Permanent staff. 

Hearers. 

etc. (average 

of tho 

daily attendance 
of labour). 

Department. 

46,724 

1,633 

347 + 84* 


2. Expenditure (including depreciation)—11s. 8,06,524. 

Expenditure (excluding depreciation)—Us. 8,26.782. 

3. Cocoons produced = 26,882. Mds. (green). 

Raw silk reeled _ 169,370 lbs. 

4. Average yield of ran silk per green maund of cocoons (excluding 
hopost)—6 lbs. )0 uzs. 4 drs. 

Average yield of raw silk per green maund of cocoons (including 
Dopost) -6 lbs. 10 07,s. 13 drs. 

9. Quantity of seed produced- 25-300 ozs. (30 grs.) 

Cost ol production per ounce of seed—Rs. 1-10-11. 

19. Number of mulberry plants distributed—76,UX). 

21. Yield per ounce (30 grs.) of seed—29 Srs. 5-3 Ohks. 

23 , Cost of production of cocouns per maund. 


Amount of cocoons produced 

. 

26,882 Md 
Rs. a. 

s. 

r. 

Salaries and Establishment 

a 

66,694 

0 

0 

Price of cocoons 

. 

3,93,201 

6 

6 

Price of seed from Europe . 

. 

34,685 

0 

0 

Repairs . 

Contingencies including Mulberry Culturo 

2,293 

0 

0 

enarges 


9,525 

4 

6 

Fuel . 


803 

14 

0 

Reaving and Local seed 


26,471 

1 

4 

Postage and telegrams . 


209 

0 

6 

Electric Power charges 


520 

0 

0 

Travelling AUowunco 


5,111 

7 

0 

Fire Insurance 


1,749 

1 

6 

Stationery .... 


395 

0 

0 

Depreciation 


9,935 

0 

0 

Audit charges 

V 

500 

0 

0 

Pension contribution 

. 

771 

0 

0 

Total Expo 

nditure 

5,52,804 

3 

4 

Cost per maund of cocoons 

. . 

20 

9 

1 


X<,te. —The above figures do not include the charge on account of 
interest on capita! or cost of leaf supplied free from Government lands. 


• Temporary bands employed in Mulberry Culture. 
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27. Tata! quantity produced—• 

Silk. 

Silk waste .... 

Averago price obtained— 

Silk. 

Silk waste .... 

21). Works expenditure on reeling— 

Reeling charges 
Cost of cocoons . c 


Total 


Cost of production of Haw Silk per 
Quantity of silk reeled ..... 
Quantity of cocoons issued for reeling— 

Mds. 

Crop, 1936-37 .... 13,575 
Crop, 1937-38 .... 3,794 


Salary and Establishment . . . . 

Travelling Allowance . . . . . 

Postage and Telegrams . . . . 

Reeling and Baling-- 

Rs. A. F. 

Reeling . . . 1,65,014 4 7J 

Baling . . . 7,059 6 3 


Repairs. 

Fire Insurance . 

Fuel. 

Electric Power charges . 
Contingencies including uniforms 
Depreciation 
Stationery . 

Tension contribution 
Audit charges 


Total 

Deduct value of bye-products 


Net works cost of silk produced . 


lbs. 

169,370 

88,014 


Rs. A. P. 
6 8 7 
0 9 7 


Rs. A. F. 

3,13,059 15 9 
5,44,487 0 0 


8,53,146 15 9 


pound. 
109,370 lbs. 


25,369 Mds. 

Rs. A. P. 
64,175 10 9 
1,480 11 0 
420 0 0 


1,72.073 10 10J 
4,587 4 10J 
3,499 0 0 
29,237 4 9 
1,040 13 3 
4,410 11 9 
29,807 0 0 
355 0 0 

1,512 12 I) 

1,000 0 0 


3,13.659 15 9 
71.621 10 4 


2,12.038 5 5 







Rb. a. v. 


Net works cost of silk per lb. . . 1 6 10 

Add value of cocoons consumed por lb. 3 3 5 

Add interest on capital .... 084 

Add charges on account of mulborry leaf 
from State lands. 0 8 0 


Total cost of production per pound . . 6 10 7 


A statement showing detail of works cost of reeling one pound of Raw 
Silk under different Heads is enclosed. 


29. 

Detail of bye-products. 

Sarnakh 38,523 lbs. 8 ozs. at lls. 1-5-8 

Rs. A. P. 


per lb.. 


52,167 3 10 


Gudar 8,139 lbs. 1 oz. at As. 8-4 per lb. 

4,239 1 0 


Ninibudur 15,006 lbs. at As. 5-3 |H*r lb. 
Jlasin Refuse 26,340 lbs. 4 ozs. at As. 6-3 

4,923 13 6 


per lb. .... .j 


10,291 8 0 



Total 

71,621 10 4 

38. 

Rate of depreciation. 

Per cent. 

Amount written off. 

Rb. a. r. 


Buildings. 

5 

15,422 0 0 


Plant and Machinery . 

Charges on account of repairs 
both to Buildings and Plant and 

10 

Total 

24,320 0 l) 

39,742 0 0 


Machinery .... 

... 

6,880 4 10i 

47. 

Quantity sold in 

Silk. 

lbs. 

Silk wastes, 
lbs. 


Kashmir. 

13,871 

538 


India. 

. 130,059 

87,221 


Europe ..... 

50 

56,820 


Bangkok and Rangoon - 

3,615 


SO. 

Average rates obtained in 
Silk. 

Rs. A. P. 

Silk wastes. 

Ks. A. P. 


Kashmir. 

5 6 3 

0 8 6 


Tndia. 

5 8 8 

0 3 4 


Europe . 

6 0 0 

1 3 0 


Bangkok and Rangoon 

5 13 8 

'*• 


Note.—T he rates shown as realized in Europe arc exclusive of TTome 
charges but inclusive of freight charges vvlnch work out to about As. 3 
per pound. 
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Statement showing works expenditure incurred on reeling silk for the year 

1937-38. 


Quantity of 
silk reeled. 

lbs. 

160,370 


Total works 

Total cost 

Cost of 

Cost of 


expenditure 

of 

reeling 

cocoons 

Total. 

on reeling. 

cocoons. 

1 lb. 

per lb. 


Rs. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

3,13,659 15 9 

5,44,437 0 0 

I 13 8 

3 3 5 

5 I 1 


Details of works rust * 


of reeling one pound under different Heads. 


Name of Head. 




Its. 

A. 

r. 

Cost of cocoons .... 

. 

3 

3 

5 

Cost of labour .... 


0 16 

7 

Cost of power, light and fuel 


0 

2 

10 

Cost of supervision and management 


0 

6 

6 

Cost of repairs and maintenance 


. 0 

6 

3 

Other expenses . , L 


0 

1 

9 


Total 

6 

1 

1 


Note. -For the year 1937-38 the silk-worm rearers have so far hern paid 
only at the rate of Its. 14-G per inuuud and the labour at rates inclusive 
of 10 per cent, tut only. 


(11) Telegram No. ISIS, dated the With November, 1938, from the Tariff 
Board, to the Director of Sericulture, Jammu (Kashmir). 


Kindly post immediately complete figures for Jammu fur 1937-38. 


(12) Letter No. 718, itated the .5tli December, 1933, from the Director of 
Sericulture, Jammu Frorince, Jammu. 

With reference to vour telegram No. 1312, dated the 30th November, 
1938, T have the honour to enclose herewith, in quadruplicate, neeessnry 
statements giving the information ashed for in respect of the year 1937-38. 
The financial year of the State having closed only lately, the accounts havo 
not yet been eompiled in the Accountant General’s Office wherefrom tho 
Ralanre Sheet of the Department is issued. The figures have therefore 
been worked out from our own records and are subject to verification. 

T am also submitting herewith, as per statements F (2 paces'! and G, 
mv estimate of the income, per acre of ii rigated and unirrigated land, 
which a farmer in this Province derives from other agricultural props. 
The statement of the cost of mulherrv culture and income therefrom has 
not heen worked out because, ns the Hoard has seen, in the special system 
in force here, there is no such cultivation in this Province to the exclusion 
of other crops. 

* In this works cost, the value of hv"-produets. interest on capital, value 
of mulberry leaf from State lands, have not been taken into account. 
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I had also promised, in the recent meeting at Calcutta, to supply 
information, so lur as it is available m this Ollice, regarding the rates of 
Customs Duty, full and preferential, levied in Great Britain, on Silk and 
Artilieial Silk. A printed pamphlet* issued by llis Majesty's Commissioners 
of Customs and Excise, giving the necessary information, is enclosed here¬ 
with for favour of perusal. It is requested that the pamphlet may kindly 
be returned when done with. The latest advice, received by us last month, 
in this connection, indicates that ‘ tho Preferential rate of Import Duty 
on waste is now bd. per lb. and upon raw silk Is. 3d. per lb. as against, 
up to 20th August, Id. and Is. per lb.’. Confirmation of this, however, is 
still lacking. 

As regards the question of Customs Duties levied in the State on Paw 
Silk and Silk Manufactures imported from British India and other Indian 
States, the same is receiving the attention of His Highness's Government. 
The llon’blo Prime Minister happens to he out of Stat ion at present. 
When he returns, it is hoped, the views of TIis Highness’s Government in 
the matter will duly be communicated to you. 

1. The detail of figures for the year 1937-38 is as follows: — 


Rearing. 


Year. Rearers. 


1937/38 [8.400 


Reeling. 

Average daily attendance. 


Girdftwan* 


or tem¬ 

1 .am har- 

porary 

dars. 

wiper v i¬ 


gors. 


] 20 

879 


Miscel¬ 
laneous 
1 .a hour 
and car¬ 
riage con¬ 
tractors. 

100 


Filature 
Total, labour. 


Cocoon 
sorters. Total. 


9,405 lfiH'64 21-70 1DT2 


Apart from (he above (hero is tho permanent staff whose strength 
continues to he 117. 

2. Expenditure for the year amounts to Rs. 2,76,71*2 according to the 
cullies made in our departmental books. 

3. The requisite information is given below:—• 


Cocoons produced Value in Rs. 

in Mds, According to cost of pro¬ 

duction (i.f.. Rs. 24-2-8 
per Md. excluding ooRt 
of leaf supplied free 
from Government lands). 


8,695 

(lbs. 712,990) 


2,10,013 


Silk reeled] 
in lbs. 


40,492 


Value in Rs. 
Aerording to average 
sale rate (i.f-., Rs. 
6-7-1 per lb.) 


2,20,380 


4. The average yield of raw silk per green maund of cocoons reeled 
during the year has been as follows: — 

lbs. o*. d. 

Cross Ohinoso . ... . .673 

White .5 2 15 


19. Tho number of plants distributed during tho year 1938 is 14.321. 

21. Avermro yield per ounce of sood dining tho year 1937-38 has been 
43 Prs. 8 Chtks. (89 lhs. 3 owO in this Province. 

* Not printed. 
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22. The experiment of rearing Bi-voltino race was again conducted this 
year. The results were not satisfactory. Five ounces of seed reared gave 
only 1 muund 28 seers of cocoons making an average of 13 seers 9 clitks. 
(27 lbs. 13 or.s.) per ounce. The quality of cocoons too was very poor. 

23. Please see statements A, B and C attached. 

lbs. 

27. The total quantity of silk reeled .... 40,492 

The total quantity of silk wastes produced 
including Basin Refuse. 29,306 

For average sale rates please soe statement D attached. 

29. Tho works expenditure, including depreciation but excluding the 
value of wastes sold, during the year amounts to Rs 42,505. For details 
pleaso see statement E attaeliod. 

36. The depreciation amount for the year, as worked out in this office, 
is Rs. 3,580 in case ol Buildings and Rs. 1,600 in enso of Machinery and 
Plant, making a total of Rs. 5,240 out of which the expenditure inclined 
on repairs which amounts to Rs. 300 has to be deducted. The balance, 
i.e., Rs. 4,940 is dohitahle half to reeling ami half to rearing. Tho 
rates at which depreciation 1ms been worked out are tile same as boforo, 
i.e., 5 per cent, on Buildings and 10 per cent, on Machinery. 

47. Tho information for the year 1937-38 is given below: — 

Local Sales. Sales in finlia. Sales in Europe. 

Silk Silkwastea Silk Silkw.vtes Silk Silkwastoa 

in lbs. in lbs. in lbs. in lbs. in lbs. in lbs. 

375 9 38,380 10,010 50 13,750 

50. Brices obtained in Europe for our silk wastes during tho year aro 
embodied in the statement enclosed in answer to Question No. 27. 

72. Tho Balance Sheet for the year has not been compiled yet. 

Statement A. — Vara. No . 17ft, Table LXXX, l'.)S7-S8. 

Rs. 

Expenditure incurred on account of cost of 

cocoons.1,97,414* 

Add value of mulberry leaf supplied free from 
Government lands at the rate of As. 8 
per lb. of silk or 14 lbs. of cocoons for 

i - q „ , 5,695 x 82 x 1 ... 

producing 8,b9u Mds. ——— - - — . . 25,464 

& 14x2 

Total cost of cocoons . 2,22,878 


R«. Percentage. 

2,22,878 75'84 

71.018 24 16 

Total . 2,93.896 

* This docs not include the extra payment of about. Rs. 13,000 made 
to rearers during 1937 38 on crop of year 1935-37, mentioned in the 2nd 
footnote to statement of cost of raw silk on page 20 of our replies to 
tho general questionnaire. 


Total cost of cocoons 
Cost above cocoons including 
Pension contribution . 
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Detail of Rs. 1,97,414 is giv$n below:— Rs. 

1. Price paid to rearers (excluding the extra pay¬ 
ment of about Us. 1.‘1,000 paid for crop, 

1990-37). 1,31,950 

2. Roaring requisites and temporary technical 


supervision . 

. 


971 

3. Price ol silk-worm seed 

. 


22,275 

4 Expenditure incurred on mulberry plantations . 

649 

5. Rewards ..... 



100 

6. Contingencies and House Rent . 



728 

7. Half salary . . . 



6,976 

8. Half office and full mulberry 



15,694 

9. ,, Postage and Telegrams 



576 

10. Fire Insurance .... 



754 

11. Refund. 

12. Customs Dutv .... 



68 

6,444 

13. Sorting and Baling charges 



2,670 

11. Travelling Allowance 



4,359 

15. Stationery ..... 



106 

16. Depreciation .... 



2,470 

17. Pension Contribution 

Total 

624 

1,97,414 


Statement B.— Para. No. 170, Table LXXXl.—Works cost of jrroduring one 
pound of raw silk tn our Filatures during the. year 1037-38. 

Cocoons reeled— Mds. 6,921 (Lbs. 567,522). 

Silk produced—Lbs. 40,492. 

llenditu cocoons to one lb. silk = 6,921 x82s-40,492 —14 01 lbs., say, 
for facility of calculations 14 lbs. green. 

Price per lb. of cocoons (including cost of leaf supplied free from 
Government lands) Rs. 2,22,878- 8,095 x 82 = 5 annas. 


Rs. A. P. 

(1) Cost of 14 lbs. of cocoons 14x5 . . . —460 

(2) Labour (Rs. 31,834).rU 12 7 

(3) Power Rs. 955-13-9, Light Rs. 87-12-6 nnd 

Fuel Rs. 7,849-11-6 .^-0 3 6 

(4) Supervision (Establishment Rs. 14,076, Hnlf 

Salary Rs. 6,976 and Pension contribu¬ 
tion Rs. 624) . . . . . . 0 8 6 

(5) Other charges Rs. 6,144-6-6* . . . . 0 2 5 

Total . 6 1 0 


Total reeling oh urges above cost of cocoons 

Nos. (2) to (5).1 11 0 

Percentage of cos* of cocoons to total cost of 

Rs." 6-1 : 100 : Rs. 4-6 ... -72‘1B 


eling Baling— 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Baling material, etc. 




. 2.274 

8 

0 

Water Tax 




1,157 

14 

6 

Commission to Silk Agents 




76 

n 

0 

Postage .... 



, 

576 

0 

0 

Fire Insurance . 




237 

0 

0 

Tvpe-writer 




237 

0 

0 

Customs Duty 




381 

0 

0 

Stationery 




106 

0 

0 

Refund . . . . 




68 

0 

0 

Travelling Allowance 




611 

0 

0 

Contingencies 




420 

0 

0 



Total 

. 6.141 

~6 

~~6 
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Statement C.— Para. Xu. ISO, Table LXXX1I. — Eslimaled cast of producing 
one pound of silk in our existinu filatures. 

No. of Basins.107 

Rendita green cocoons por pound of silk ... 14 lbs. 


Name of Head. 

Expenditure 

1937-38. 


Cost per lb. 

at Its. 14-0-0 Remarks, 

per ild. 

Cost of cocoons per lb. 
Cost of 14 lbs. cocoons 

2,22,878 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

including carriage 

... 



4 

6 

0 

Stilling at 2 pies 




0 

0 

2 Same remarks as in 

i 





statement sent last. 

Fulo, Power and 







Light , 

8,893 

5 

9 

0 

3 

6 

Labour 

31,831 

0 

0 

0 

12 

7 

Supervision 

Other chargo9 vide 

21,676 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Table LXXXI 

6,144 

6 

6 

0 

2 

6 

Total 




6 

1 

2 

Deduct value of 







wastes produced 

per lb. of silk 




0 

11 

3 

Net Cost 




W 6 

6 

11 

Depreciation charges 
Interest on working 

2,470 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

R*. 

capital at 7J per 






cent. fits. 6,610-10) 

• • « 




2 

2 1th silk 10,123 





, 

lbs. . . 17,764 


Jth cocoons 
2,174 mds. . 66,719 


Total . 73,473 


Profit at 8 per cent, 
on fixed capital 

Us. 1,42,746 ... 0 4 9 

Fair selling Prico ... 6 13 10 



Statement D.— Showing the detail of sale* of silk and silkuastes of various qualities during 19S7-S8. 
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Statement E .—Showing details vf Its. 42,o05 on account of works expendit 

during l'JJl 

-3d. 



(1) Heeling Baling- - 

Hs. A. 

r, 

1U. 

Filature labour 

. 31,834 0 

0 


Power .... 

055 13 

0 


Light .... 

87 12 

G 


Baling material 

2,274 8 

0 


Water Tax 

1,157 14 

C 



— 

— 

30,310 

(2) Fuel. 



7,850 

(3) Half office and full filature 



14,070 

(4) Half salary 



0,970 

(5) ,, Postage and Telegrams 



576 

(G) Fire Insurance . 



237 

(7) Contingencies 



657 

(8) Customs Duty 



381 

(0) Stationery .... 



100 

(1(1) Refund .... 



63 

(11) Pension Contribution 



024 

(12) Travelling Allowance 



Gil 

(13) Commission Lo Silk Agents 



7G 

(14) Depreciation . . . ' 



2,470 


Total 


71,018 

Deduct value of silk wastes 

. 


28,513 

Not. 

, 

. 

42,505 


Statement F .—Coni «>/ alternative crops versus Mulberry plantatUrns in one 


acre of haul. 

(a) Irrfmitid. 

Spring Crop—Wheat.. 

Expenditure • R®- A - p - 

1. Seed lor .sowing 24 srs. at Hs. 2-8 per mil. . 18 0 

2. ItepaiiK of implements . . . • • 0 6 0 

8. Ploughing charges.0 7 3 

4. Salt, Oil, Grains and Medicines for oxen . 0 10 5 

6. Land Revenue. <.300 

0. Fencing charges ...... Nil 


7. Labour wages at the time of harvest season 


for reaping crops . . . . 3 0 0 

8. Cost of Bran (Bhnosa).10 7 

0. Cost of separating grains from straws . . 0 12 0 

10. Payment to village Kamees such as Barber, 

Wushei man. Jliiwnr and Priest, etc. 0 5 0 

11. Carriage charges from fields to tlio farmer’s 

house . . . . . . • • 0 0 0 

12. Conveyance charges, Octroi and marketing 

charge . . . . . • 180 

Total . 13 10 3 
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Statement F.—Cost of alternative, crops versus Mulbc 
one Acre of land —eontd. 

Receipts— 

Outturn:—6 Airis, of wheat at Us. 2-8 per Md. 
Until (Bliousa) approximately .... 

Total 

Not Profit. 

(a) Irriijntcd. 

Autumn Crop — Rice. 

Expenditure— 

1. Seed tor sowing 18 Srs. at Rs. 2-8 per Md 

2. Plantation charges ..... 

3. Coolies engaged lor watering 

4. Repairs ot implements .... 

5. Ploughing charges ..... 

6. Cost of Salt, Oil, Grains, etc., and Medicines 

for oxen 

7. Land Revenue . 

8. Fencing .... 

9. Labour wages at Harvest time for reaping crops 

10. Cost of fodder. 

11. Cost of crushing the straw with grains . 

12. Cost of separating grains from straw . 

13. Conveyance charges from fields to farmer’s 

house .... 

14. Village servants such as Unrber, Jhiwar and 

Washerman, ere. .... 

15. Conveyance charges to market-place 

Total 

Receipts— 

1. Five Monies or 30 Mds. at Rs. 2-8 per Md. 

2. Straw (approximately) .... 

Total 

Not Profit. 

Total Profit for the year 

Statement G. -Cost of alternative crops versus Mulbi 

Acre of land. 

(b) Unirrigated. 

Spring Crop—Wheat. 

Expenditure— 

Seed for sowing—24 Srs. at Rs. 2-8 per Md. 
Cost of repairs ol implements 
Ploughing charges 

Cost of Salt, Oil, Grains, etc., and Medicines 
for oxen 
Land Revenue 
Fencing charges 

7. Labour wages for reaping crops at the time 
of harvest, season 

8. Cost of Rian (Ithoo-ui) for oxen 

9. Cost of separating grains from straws 

10. Village Kantees 

11. Conveyance charges from Held to the farmer's 
house ........ 

12. Conveyance charges from farmer's house to 
the market, Octroi and market charges . 

Total 


try plantations in 


1 . 

2 , 

3. 

4. 


6 


Rs. 

Id 

4 

A. 

0 

0 

p. 

0 

0 

19 

o' 

0 

d 

5 

9 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

10 

5 

3 

0 

0 


Nil 

3 

0 

0 

1 

9 

7 

0 

8 

0 

3 

12 

0 

2 

13 

0 

0 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

30 

0 

3 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

75 

0 

0 

r> 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

60 15 9 

•*>(> 

5 

6 

plantation 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

1 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

3 

o : 

10 

5 

l 

8 

0 

Nil 


.3 

0 

0 

1 

<) 

7 

0 

12 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

12~ 

"o 

rt 


M A 
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Statement G .—Cust oj alternative crops versus Mulberry plantation in one 

Acre of land —contd. 


Receipts— 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Outturn—6 Mds. of wheat at 11s. 2-8 

15 

0 

0 

Rrun (Bhoosa) ....... 

4 

0 

0 

Total 

19 

0 

0 

Net Profit for six months ..... 

6 

13 

9 

Autumn Crop—Maizo. 




Expenditure— 

Rb. 

A. 

P. 

]. Seed for sowing- 10 Sre. at Rs. 2 per Md. . 

0 

8 

0 

2. Cost of repairs of implements 

0 

5 

0 

3. Ploughing charges ...... 

0 

7 

3 

4. Cost of Salt, 0:1, Grains and Medicines for 




oxttn ........ 

0 10 

5 

5. Land Revenue ....... 

1 

8 

0 

(i. Fencing, etc. ....... 


Nil 


7. Labour wages at the time of harvest season 

1 

0 

0 

8. Cost of fodder for oxen ..... 

1 

9 

7 

9. Cost of separating grains .... 

2 

0 

0 

10. Village Kameos ...... 

0 

4 

0 

11. Conveyance charges to the market place 

3 

0 

0 

Total 

11 

4 

3 

Receipt— 

11s. 

A. 

P. 

1. Outturn—12 Mds. nt Rs. 2 per Md. 

24 

0 

0 

2. Straw . 

fi 

0 

0 

Total 

30 

0 

0 

Net Profit ........ 

18 

11 

9 

Total Profit for the year ..... 

25 

9 

6 


(1H) Drmi nfprial letter .Vo. l.V/S, dated the C,th December, IMS, from the 
President, Tariff Board, tn ,lf. O. Koti Bhnsknr, Esq., Director of 
Intlustrirs, Kashmir, .Jammy, 

On tlio last occasion the Tariff Hoard was .supplied with the cost of 
production figures for various kinds of haudworen goods in Kashmir which 
is contained in Appendix C of the Report. The Hoard would like to have 
similar statement of the present, types of cloths manufactured in the State 
for the purposes of comparison. 


(14) Letter No. 1IS7ID. 0.. doled the 20th December, 19-Vt. from M. (7. 
Kcdibhaslnr. Esq., Director of Industries, Kashmir, to the President, 
Tariff Board. 

Kindle refer to your T), 0. letter No. 134.1, dated the Gth Perornher, 
191S. The statement showing the cost of production figures for the different 
kinds of'h:indwoven clothes i-- sent herewith as desired. I regret that the 
details pertaining to gown cloth are not available and have not therefore 
(been supplied. 




Statement shctring tout of production for various kinds of handwottn silk goods. 















oj Sc.ricull urc, Jammu I'lneince, Jammu. 

1 have the honour to enclose herewith, in quadruplicate, the Statements, 
as per detail below, embodying the information asked tor in respect of 
Imports into tho State ui Haw Silk, Silk manufactures, etc., lor the last 
5 years: — 

(1) Statement showing Imports of Haw Silk, Silk manufactures, ote., 

under Jlond from United Kingdom and Foreign Countries, for 
the last 5 years. 

(2) Statement showing Imports of Raw Silk, Silk manufactures, etc., 

from British India and other Indian States into Jammu and 
Kashmir State, for the last 5 years. 

(.1) Statement showing Imports of Silk Piecegoods and Silk Yarn 
from Central Asia into Kashmir (on which duty was charged 
by the Slate) for the last 5 years. 

(•1) Statement showing Silk I’iccegootis and Silk Yarn of Central 
Asia exported through Jammu and Kashmir State for the last 
a years. 

The information has been collected from various Customs Posts in tho 
State by putting on extra stall for this work ami is more or lebs complete as 
will appear from the Inspector. Customs and Kxeise, Jammu’s letter, dated 
Sunday the 18th December, lifts, copy enclosed. 

The llon’hle Prime Minister is expected hack on the 22nd instant when 
the views of His Highness' Covet t.menl regarding the imposition ol duties 
on such Imports in the State will he communicated to you. 

CoP'l of u letter, tinted ft tin tin ft the. IXtb December, tUdft, from the Inspector 
Customs unit Excise, Jammu, to the Director of Sene tilt tire. Jam mu. 

Herewith 7 copies of Bonded imports. Kindly acknowledge. In the 
statement, of unbonded imports figures for Mannwar Division have not been 
included as they arc still due from Deputy Inspector, Manauar. The imports 
for that Division ore, however, finite insignificant. We tin not realise more 
than. 150 a year, on such imports in Munawar Division. 



Statement shewing imports of Raw Silk, Silk manufactures, etc., under bond from United Kingdom and Foreign Countries for the last 5 years. 






















































Statement showing importI of Rate Silk, Silk manufacture*, etc.. Wider bond from United Kingdom and foreign Countries for the last 5 gears— contd. 


BOS 


Silk Piocegooda 
Foreign. 

i Value. 

W *0 

Cl t- 

* « 

02 ^ co 

^ CO 

39,167 


15,786 

1 31,271 

47,057 


Weight. 

Lbs. 

1,056 

17,312 

18,368 


3,077 

13,434 

16,511 


Raw Silk Foreign. 

Value. 

00 

ct 

OC 

P5 

CD 

05 


05 

05 

CO 

05 

© 

CO 


Weight. 

Lbs. 

137 

! 

137 


237 

. 

237 


Staple Fibre Yarn. 

6 

\ 

> 

i 8 

r-'- 

© 

© 

<N 


9,967 

544 

10,511 


.S> 

Cl 

is 

Lbs. 

750 

1,152 

1,902 


9,287 

987 

10,274 


1 Artificial Silk Yam. 

| Value. 

00 CO 

S g 

3 ~ «i 

P< 

18k‘k 

fr-iTlT 


i 849 

3,180 

4,035 


| Weight. 

Lbs. 

2,000 

1,858 

3,858 

(Yearly). 

1,000 

2,880 

1 

3,880 

_ 

(Yearly). 

Silk Yam Foreign. 

Value. 

Rs. 

420 

1,04,859 

1,05,279 

2,41,679 

-| 

2,218 

40,930 

00 

CO 

■8* 

1,75,280 

Weight. 

Lbs. 

180 

24,202 

24,382 

CO 

CO 

Cl 

© 

l- 

1,070 

33,230 

34,300 

106,264 

Name of Province. 

Jammu . 

Kashmir . 

Total 

Grand Total 

Jammu . 

I 

| Kashmir 

Total 

| Grand Total 

Year. 

^ IQ 

CO CT> 

« rf* 

<*• © 

<X «o 


Note.—A pproximate weight of Silk Piecegoods and Artificial Silk Piecegooda has been given aa Yardage or piecee are shown in almost all 
the Invoicee. 



Statement showing imports of Raw Silk, Silt manufactures, etc., under bond from United Kingdom and foreign Countries for the last 5 years— contd. 


S09 



.3 


fj OTK _Approximate weight of Silk Piecegooda and Artificial Silk Pieocgoods has been given as Yardage or pieces are shown 

all the Invoioes. 






showing imports of Raw Silk, Silk manufadurts, etc , under bond from United Kingdom and Foreign Countries for tie last 5 year 
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Note. —Approximate weight of Silk Piecegoods and Artificial Silk Piecegoods has been given as Yardage or pieoeB are shown in almost 
all the Invoices. 




Import* of Saw 88%, $8% manufacture*, etc., from British India and other Indian States into Jammu and Kashmir State for the last 5 years. 
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Imports af Raw Silk, Silk manufactures, etc., from British India and other Indian Stales into Jammu arol Kashmir Stale for the last 5 years— contd. 
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Total. 

© 

0 

"3 

> 

4 i 

10,870 

8,953 

618 

9,571 

7,653 

1,102 

8,755 

! 5,932 

2,903 

8,835 

5,043 

2,514 

7,557 

Weight. 

Lbs. 

3,127 

499 

<0 

OH 

<o 

3,081 

277 

3,358 

2,770 

495 

3.265 

2,330 

428 

X 

to 

L- 

ci 

1,900 

617 

2,517 

Staple Fibre . 

Value. 

(S 


a 

a 

: : 

• 

ao 

OO 


12 

Weight. 

Lbs. 

9 

CH 

OH 

12 

; : 


to 

to 

o> 

OH 

Mixed Silk. | 

© 

J2 

78 

> 

.8 

: 

122 

9 

iH • 

146 

13 

CO 


, 

C-H 

e-j 

Weight. 

4 : 


49 

a 

W3 

5gv 





CO 

J4 

o5 

«e 

Value. 

« 

53 

140 

140 

61 

0> 

19 

OH 

3 

68 

Weight. 

tD 
• C* 

.8 

vJ 

26 

67 

I' 

to 

o> 

‘ 1 

m 1 

I 

OH 

o> 

OH 

37 

37 

1 

> 

2 

Oh 

*o 

© 

a 

4 

Jammu ...... 

Kashmir ..... 

Total 

Jammu. 

Kashmir ..... 

Total 

Jammu ...... 

Kashmir . . . 

Total 

Jammu . . . . 

Kashmir 

Total 

Jammu. 

Kashmir. 

Total 

Year. 

1890-91. 

1691-92. 

i 

1892- 93. 

1893- 94. 

1894- 95. 
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Statement showing Imports of Silk Piecegoods and Silk Yarn from Central Asia into 
Kashmir (on which duly was charged by the Statej for the last five years. 


Year. 

Silk PiecegoodB. 

Silk 

Yam. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1890-91 .... 

3J lbs. 

Ra. a. p. 

10 15 0 

833 lbs. 

Rs. a. p. 

2,241 12 0 

1891-92 

30 „ 

100 8 0 

731 „ 

2,115 6 0 

1802 03 ... . 

27 

41 8 0 

7 „ 

15 0 0 

1893-94 

i 

4 4 0 

Ml 

Nil 

1894-00 .... 

6 .. 

1 14 0 

32 lbs. 

93 0 0 

Totai , 

07 £ „ 

171 1 0 

1,603 lbs. 

4,465 2 0 


Statement of Silk Piecegoods and Silk Yarn of Central A sia Exported through Jammu and 
Kashmir State for the last S years. 


Year. 

Silk Piecegoods. 

Silk Yarn. 

Quantity. 

Biff raluc. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1890- 91 .... 

1891- 92 .... 

1892- 93 .... 

1893.04 .... 

1894-05 .... 

2,210 lbs. 
4,003 „ 
4,017 „ 
3,558 ,, 

1,550 „ 

Ra. a. p. 

11,221 4 0 

J 2,541 14 0 
26.8154 12 0 
18.905 4 0 
7,535 7 0 

91.140 lbs. 
137,225 „ 
105,262 „ 
102.039 „ 
69,973 „ 

Rs. a. p. 

2,91.400 8 0 
6,73,851 7 0 
3,19,224 0 0 
4,18,480 4 0 
2,10,841 2 0 

Total 

10,338 lbs. 

77,068 9 0 

506,230 lbs. 

19,13,806 5 0 


(l(i) Letter No. P. B. 11-7G7/38, (luted the 23rd December, 1938, from the 
Government of If. If. The Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, Jammu. 

I forward herewith in < onfirmation copy of a telegram which 1 sent you 
this morning. The telegram is self explanatory and it will he clear from 
it that. His Highness’ Government will not, if protection is granted to the 
silk industry, place Indian, raw silk and silk manufactures at a disadvantage 
as compared with the position before protection was granted to this industry. 

PB-3307 Jlelelenco Chief Secretary’s evidence regarding feasibility of 
removal oi Customs import duty on Indian raw silk and silk manufactures 
when imported into the State. Ilis Highness’ Government are prepared 
to consider removal of the additional import duty imposed by them in 1934 
when an additional protective duty was imposed at British Indian ports 
on foreign raw silk and silk manufactures. This mpans that His 
Highness’ Government are prepared to forego all additional duty on such 
imports of raw silk and silk manufactures from British Tndia and other 
Indian States into Kashmir as have received protection in 1934 or will fall 
within range of protection now under consideration. 
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7. H. E. H. The Nizam's Government. 

(1) Letter No. (ii-iS, dated the l'.tth July , 19JS, from the Director, Commerce 
and Industries Department, il ydrrabad, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

With reference to your letter No. 510, dated the 14th May, 1938, 
addressed to the Secretary to Government, Commerce find Industries 
Department, Hyderabad, 1 have the honour to forward herewith six copies 
of replies to the Sencultural Enquiry (Handloom Industry) Questionnaire 
as desired therein. 


(HANDLOOM INDUSTRY). 


Questionnaire for Local Government*. 


No. of looms. 

Malos. 

Females. 

Children. 

Grand total 
of weavers 
population. 


mm 

143,350 

120,644 

142,881 

408,881 



5,183 

4,184 

4,941 

14,308 



103,«30 

87,345 

103,455 

294,430 


Hal 

34,513 

29,115 

34,485 

98,143 


N.B .—The above figures are taken from the handloom survey conducted during 1340 
Fash. (1930.31 A. D.) 

(A) Not to any appreciable extent. 

2. Tho silk weavers obtain their raw materials from yarn merchants who aro found 
in almost all the weaving centres and these merchants in their turn get their supply 
from bigger merchants in Secunderabad or direct from Bombay and Bangalore. Raw 
silk, spun silk, and art. silk are all imported cither from Bombay or Bangalore, (fold 
thread is imported from Surat and Benares. Small quantities of French gold thread and 
Bangalore gold thread are also imported. 

Its. A. P. 


Raw silk . 

Spun silk . . • 

Artificial silk . 

Gold thread (superior) 
Gold thread (inferior) 


B. G. 4 0 8 per lb. (Past five years’ average taken). 

3 10 3 „ „ „ 

„ 0 14 2 ,, „ pi 

„ 20 1 1 per maro „ „ 

14 3 0 


3. Staple fibre has just started coming in the State. Particulars regarding actual 
consumption are not available as Customs returns do not make any mention of this 
material. Source of supply is fiom Bombay market. Prico por lb. B. G. Us. 1-4-3. 

4. it is too early to express an opinion in this respect. 

0. (•), (»•), (»*’«'), (tt>).—In moat planes all these operations are done by weavers them- 
selves but in eomo places by silk dealers also. 

C. Foreign silk from Chinn and Japan is as a rule used for warp; and 
for weft mostly Mysore, Kashmir and Bengal cliarka silk is used. 

7. Tho industry even now is mostly finanred by tho merchants who supply 
raw materials to the weavers and purchase hack the finished articles from 
thorn cither for local sale or export. The weavers thus may bo said to bo 
under the control of the Sowkar merchants. The fact whether the weavers 
get a fair deal under this system depends upon the condition of the market. 
During marriage seasons particularly the weaver gets gopd wages for his 
work. ' But when the market is dull, he is to go with very meagre wages. 
There are no suggestions to make, for under the existing condition it is 
difficult to replace the Sovvcar merchants by any other agency. 
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8. (1) Jt u now made to order. 

(2) This kind of cloth was never manufactured in the State. 

(3) Tlieso are made to order. 

(4) Large number of looms are engaged on aurces. 

(5) It is manufactured in large quantity. 

(6) These are not manufac tured in the State. 

(7) These are manufactured in fairly large quantities. 

(8) These are manufactured to some extent. 

(9) These are manufactured to some extent. 

(10) These are manufactured to some extent. 

(11) These arc made to order. 

Besides the abovomentioned fabrics, Himroo, Mashroo, Patola, Pitambers, 
solid Border sarees, cholkhans, ruinals, sliamlas, Tapta cloth, susi, muktas 
and madi panehas are also produced. The abovementioned clusses of cloth 
are still woven in tlie Dominions. SuitingR, shirtings, sareeB and cholkhans 
ore most subjected to foreign (British India) competition. 

9. From Indiun raw silk 37,'5,000 yards valued B. G. Rs. 3,54,000. 

From foreign raw silk 756,000 yards valued B. G. Rs. 7,07,OX). 

From foreign spun silk 180,000 yards valued B. G. 11s. 1,80,000. 

From art. silk 980,0X1 yards valued B. G. 11s. 3,67,00). 

Gold thread Indian valued B. G. Rs. 342,0X1. 

10. 11, 12. Please see cost sheets marked ‘ A ’. 

13. Rupees sixteen to oighteen lakhs including the value of Gold thread. 

14. Spun silk is Used for saree borders, shirtings, suitings, cholkhajis 
borders, etc. 

15. Weavers obtain their silk supply mostly through middlemen and 
seldom through the recler. 

16. The merchants, who supply raw materials to weavers, do business 
in cloth which they take hack from weavers after paying wages to them. 
This holds good in respect, of nearly two-thirds of the total output of silk 
cloth in the State. To the extent of the remaining one-third, silk is 
supplied by the silk dealers to weavers on a month’s credit and it weavers 
fail to pay within that period, they are charged interest at the rate of 
12 per cent, per annum calculated from the date of issue. In all such cases 
the merchants charge Rs. 1-8 to Its. 2 more per Thakdi (3 lbs. raw Bilk) 
than for cash sales. 

17. There is no system here of silk merchants acting ns importers’ 
agents. They purchase their materials from wholesale merchants in Bombay. 
In the ease of small weaving centres they sell it to retailers who in turn 
supply it. to weavers, while in the case of big weaving centres they sell it 
to retailers and also supply direct to weavers. 

18. Charka silk of Mysore, Kashmir and Bengal which is mostly used for 
weft, is considered inferior to foreign silk and that is the reason wliv t.he 
latter is being consumed in large quantity. The Filature silk of Indian 
origin is regarded by the merchants and weavers as superior to foreign 
silk hut the cost, being higher, it is not much used. 

19. Silk yarn is neither sorted nor graded by any agency in the State, 
ff sorting and grading were introduced in the place of origin, there is hope 
that the weavers would take advantage of it provided the price is competi¬ 
tive. 

20. Mostly in hig weaving centres, such as, Narayanpet, Siddipet, 
Armoor, etc., silk is supplied by the merchants and the finished fabrics 
taken back after paying the wages to weavers which are usually fixed 
beforehand for specific kinds of goods. 
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21. Present position in this respect is much the same as before. No 
special efforts are made by the silk producing centres to advertise the 
merits and varieties of their silk over here. 

22. There has not been improvement in this respect to any appreciable extent. 
The loss in degumming and winding processes is still talked about by the weavers. 

23. The following are the figures for the import of artificial silk during the last fivo 
years from which it would be seen that the import of this material has nearly 
doubled 


Years A. D. 



1934-35 

1935-30 

1936-37 

Years Fasli. 



1344-F. 

1345-F. 

1346-F. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Value B. Cl. 

1,95,000 

2,10,000 

3.02,000 

2,00,000 

4,74,000 


During tho same period, tho import of Indian and foreign raw silk has increased by 
20 to 30 per cent, as may be seen from the following figures ;— 


Years A. D. 

1932-33 

1933 34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Years Faali. 

1342-F. 

1343-F. 

1344-F. 

1345-F. 

1346-F. 

— 

Raw silk Indian 
B. G. 

Raw silk Foreign 
B. G. 

Rs. 

1,73,000 

3,96,000 

Rs. 

2,05,000 

4,13,000 

i .v t 

Rs. 

2,76,000 

5,90,000 

Rb. 

2,73,000 

4,16,000 

Rs. 

1,93,000 

5,78,000 


24. following are the figures for fivo years for the import of spun silk which show 
that it is not on the increase : — 


Years A. D. 
Years Fasli. 




1935-30 

1345-F. 

1930-37 

1346-F. 



Rs. ! 

1,03,000 | 

1 '1 j i 1 rj 

Rs. 

1,78,000 

Rs. 

1,65,000 

Rs. 

1,66,000 

Value B. G. 

Rk. 

1/J1\000 


25. Please see tho statement marked “ B 

26. Tho present duties on imported silk fabrics, etc., have proved beneficial to the 
local manufacturers as is evidenced by tho increased consumption of Indian and foreign 
silk and art silk. (Please see the answer to question 23). 

27. Four small power loom factories have corns into existence during the 
past seven years; two in Aurangabud and two in Hyderabad city. Their 
financial position is fairly sound. They use mostly foreign silk because it 
is cheaper quality for quality. 

2ft, Please see tho cost sheets attached marked ‘ A ’. 

29. A good number of weavers’ Co-operntivo Credit Societies wore started 
and financed by Government with money free of interest, and at important 
centres they were federated into Sales Societies. But it was found that tho 
weavers who lived from hand to mouth could not be depended upon for 
repayment either in cash or in kind. Therefore after some years, the Sale 
Societies had to be abolished especially as they had to face difficulties in 
tho timely and profitable marketing of finished products. 

30 Manufactured articles are sold within the Dominions as well as in 
British India such as Poona, Bombay, Nagpur, Sholapur, and other 
Maharashtra districts and also Bozuada in the Andhra districts. Except 
freight, the weaver does not incur any expenditure on transporting his 
goods. 
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31. The demand for natural silk has been increasing as the following 
figures would show: — 


Years A. I). 
Years Fasli 

1932-33 

1342-F 

1933-34 

1313F 

1934-36 

1344-F 

1935-30 

1345-F 

1036-37 

1340-F 

Indian B. G. 
Foreign B- G. . 
Total B. G. 

Rs. 

1,73,000 

3,96,000 

6,69,000 

Rs. 

2,06,000 

4,13,000 

6,18,000 

Rs. 

2,76,000 

5,90,000 

8,66,000 

Rs. 

2,73,000 

4,16,000 

6,89,000 

Rs. 

1,93,000 

5,78,000 

7,71,000 


32. The present sources of supply of foreign raw silk aro Japan und 
China which provide above 70 per cent, of our requirements, and Mysoro, 
Kashmir and Bengal which in all supply about 30 per cent. For the 
quantity ami value pleaso see statement marked ' O ’. 

33. Tbo above given figures (question 31) indicate that there has not 
been any appreciable turnover from imported to indipuietc: ..ill; *as a 
result of protection. 


34. Hyderabad being the consumer of imported Indian and Foreign silk 
if is suggested that further protection to Indian sericulture should bo 
granted on a moderate scale only if it. is considered unavoidable in tbo 
interest of tlie industry. Otherwise, tbo increased duty on raw materials 
would tend t.o deter the development of silk weaving industry. 

Costing oj typical ui-tiilcs «/ rtnth manufactured in Arnwar, 

.V i zn mil hud J)ist riel. 

1. A silk sari measuring 4o" x 0) yard* having Gold lace in Border and 
I’alloo—Selling price B. G. its. IS—Net weight 44 tolas including 0 tolas 
of Gold laco. 

Cost ing: 


47 tolas Raw Silk (Mancha) for wnrp and weft 
at Bs. 10-8 per 126 tolas (one tola of 11 
masha) ....... 

Winding and dressing charges for the above at 
Us. 2-8 per 126 tolas .... 

Twisting the above at As. 8 per 126 tolas . 
Doubling charges for weft 28 tolas at As. 3-6 
per 126 tolas ....... 

Degumming charges for 47 tolas at As. 6 per 

126 tolas. 

Dyeing charges for above at As. 4 per 126 tolas 
Value of rives and chemicals, etc. 

Cost of Gold lace, 6 tolas at Its. 16-8 per mares 

of 22 tolas. 

Weaving charges. 

One Boy Helper. 


Weavers are paid per picco 


Cost price O. S. 

B G. 

0. R. 
B. G. 

Selling price O. R. 

B. G. 


O. S. 
Us. a. f>. 


6 

o 

6 

0 

14 

11 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

17 

12 

4 

15 

3 

9 

5 

0 

0 

4 

4 

r> 

21 

0 

0 

18 

n 

0 


Time required for weaving is 6 to 7 days. 


22 
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2. A Silk Pitawbar measuring 46" x 8 yards having Gold lace in Border 
and Palloo (solid Rordcr and ordinary Palloo)--Selling prico B. G. Rs. 27-6-11 
—Met weight 72 tolas including Gold lace 14 tolas. 

Coaling; 


70 tolas llaw Silk (Mancha) for warp and weft 

at Us. 16 por 120 tolas. 

.Winding, dressing, twisting, warping, doubling, 
dogumming and dyeing charges for abovo 
Valuo of dyes and chemicals .... 

14 tolas Gold lace (Surat) at its. 16-8 per marc 
of 22 tolas ....... 

Weaving charges ...... 

Ono Boy Helper ....... 


Woavors aro paid per piece 


Cost price O. S. 

B. G. 

o. s. 

B. G. 

Selling price O. S. 

B. O. 


Time required for weaving is 10 to 11 days. 

3. Silk Tuffrhi rbdh : —A piece meo-jnring 45" x 0 t 
M T ot weight 41 tolas having .Mamba silk for warp i 
weft—Selling price B. G. 11s. 9-1-9. 

Costing: 


20 tolas Ifaw Silk (Mancha) for warp at Rs. 16-8 

per 126 tolas. 

28 tolas Raw Silk Bangalore for weft at Rs. 14 

por 126 tolas. 

Winding, dressing, twisting, etc., at Rs. 6 per 
126 tolas ........ 

Weaving charges. 

Cost price 0. 8. 


Woavors are paid per picco 


B. G. 
0 . 8 . 


B. G. 

Selling price 0. 8. 

B. G. 


o 

. 8 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

8 

6 

2 

3 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

29 

12 

11 

25 

8 

10 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

27 

6 

11 

semi-dcgni 

Ltaugalu 

10 ! 

O. 8. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

2 

9 

10 

3 

1 

9 

1 

14 

5 

2 

0 

0 

9 

10 

0 

8 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

11 

6 

10 

10 

0 

9 

1 

9 


IMne roquired for weaving the above is 3 to 4 days. 
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4. A mixed fabric sari, known as “ Banjani ” measuring .41" x 8 yards 
having tiolu luce iu Ballon, a mashas (Surat); 10 tolas silk (.Mancha) 2/o4s 
mor, yarn, y tolas used m stripe; 2Us yarn iu weft 40 tolas—Not weight 
00 tulas—Soiling price B. G. R*. 8-12-7. 

Costing: 

O. 8. 

Rs. a. r. 


19 tolas Raw Silk (Mancha) for warp at Rs. 16 

per 126 tolas.2 0 6 

Twisting, degumming and warping, etc., at 

Rs. 5 per 126 tolas.0 9 3 

8 mashas Gold lace (Surat) at Rs. 16-8 per inarc 

of 22 tolas.0 8 0 

2/84s mercerised yarn 9 tolas at Rs. 10 per 

10 lb.0 6 0 

20s yarn for weft 40 tolas at Rs. 5 per 10 lb. 0 8 0 

Dyeing charges.0 3 0 

.Weaving charges.4 8 0 

Cost price O S. 9 0 9 


B. G. 790 

Selling price O. S. 10 1 0 

B. G. 8 12 7 

Weavers are paid per piece . . O. S. 4 8 0 

B. G. 3 13 8 

Timo required for weaving is 6 to 7 days. 

Costing of Typical artich ■.« of cloth manufactured in Narayanpet, 
Sfahuboohnaijar District. 

1. A silk sari measuring 48"x8f yards with Gold lace in Border and 
Palloo having solid Border and tope I’alloo—Sidling price B. G. Rs. 21-9— 
Net weight 52 tolas including Gold lace 4 tolas. 

Time required for weaving the above is 7 to 8 days. 


Costing: 


63 tolas of Raw Silk for warp and weft (Steam) 
at Rs. 17-12 per 132 tolas .... 
Twisting, warping and doubling, etc., for the 
above at Rs. 4 per 132 tolas .... 

4 tolas Gold lace (France) Ks. 30 per marc of 

22 tolas.. 

Dyeing charges including dye3 and chemicals, 

etc. 

.Weaving charges. 

Cost price 0. S. 

Cost, price B. G. 

Selling price O. S. 

Selling price B. 0. 
Weavers are paid per piece . . 0. S. 


O. S. 
Ra. a. p. 

7 10 3 

1 14 6 

5 7 3 

10 0 

6 0 0 

22 0 0 

18 13 9 
25 0 0 

21 9 0 
6 0 0 

5 2 6 

22 A 


B. G. 
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2. A mixed fabric sari known as ‘ Malieshwnri design ’ measuring 
43" x 8J yards, consisting 26 tolas silk, 20 tolas 80s yarn, and 2J tolas Gold 
lace in Border—Net weight 43j tolas—Selling price It. G. Its. 13-11-5. 

Time required for weaving such sari is 4 to 5 days. 

Cvstinu : 


O. S. 

Its. A. P. 


341 tolas of ltaw Silk (Steam) at Its. 18 per 

132 tolas.4 10 9 

20 tolas of 80s yarn at Its. 17-8 per 10 lbs. . 0 13 6 

2j tolas Gold lace (France) at Its. 30 per marc 

of 22 tolas.3 12 0 

Twisting, warping, otc., at Its. 4 per 132 tolas 

for thu uhovo ....... 114 

Dyeing charges including dyes and chemicals . 10 0 

Weaving charges . . . . . . 2 12 0 

Cost price O. S. 'll 1 7 


Cost, price H. G. 12 1 4 

Selling price O. S. 16 0 0 

Selling price R. G. 13 11 o 

Weavers arc paid per piece . . O. S. 2 12 0 


R. G. 2 5 9 

3. A Silk Madi Paucha measuring 50" x 5 yards—Selling price B. G. Its. 0 
to Its. 9-7. 

'J’imo required for weaving the above is 3 to 4 days. 

Cost ing : 

o. s. 


Its. a. r. 

33 tolas of Raw Silk (Steam) at Its. 13 per 132 
tolas ......... 480 

Twisting, dressing, warping and doubling for 

the above at Tts. 1 per 132 tolas . . . 10 0 

Dyeing charges, including dyes and chemicals, 

etc. ......... 0 12 0 

Weaving charges.2 8 0 


Cost price 0. S. 8 12 0 


Cost price B. G. 7 8 0 

Selling price O. S. 10 8 0 


Selling price B. G. 9 0 0 


0. S. 2 8 0 

B. G. 2 2 4 


Weavers aro paid por pieco 




4. A Silk Pit am liar measuring 45" x 8 yards with Gold lace in Border, 
1 si loo and Body-Selling price Rs. 77-24—Net weight 108 tolas including 
Gold lace 22 tolas. 

Time required for weaving the above is 22 to 25 days. 

Costing: 

o. s. 




Rs 

A. 

P. 

119 Raw Silk for Warp and Weft (Steam) 

at 




Us. 18 per 132 tolas .... 

. 

1G 

3 

7 

Twisting, degumming, warping, etc., for 

tho 




above at Us. 4 per 132 tolas . 

. 

3 

8 

3 

Dyeing charges including dves and chemicals 




with Supronol colours .... 


2 

0 

0 

22 tolas of Gold latte (France) at Its. 36 per marc 




of 22 tolas ...... 


36 

0 

0 

Weaving charges including one Boy helper 


20 

0 

0 

Cost price 0. 

S. 

77 

11 

10 

Cost price B. 

G. 

GG 

10 

2 

Selling price 0. 

S. 

90 

0 

0 

Selling price B. 

G. 

77 

2 

4 

Weavers are paid per piece . . 0. 

S. 

20 

0 

0 

B. 

G. 

17 

2 

4 


5. A mixed check sari measuring 52’x 9 yards having GOs warp and 
weft with solid Herder and solid Palloo—Selling price B. G. Us. 12-24—• 
Met weight about 51 tolas, including Silk. 

Time required for weaving the above is 5 to 6 days. 


Costing: 






0 . s. 





Rs. A. 

P. 

10} o7.s. of GOs yarn 

for warp and weft at Rs. 

12 



per 10 lb. . 


. 

. 

0 12 

9 

Warping and sizing 

for tho above 

. 

• 

0 3 

6 

421 Raw Silk at Rs. 

18 per 132 tolas . 



6 11 

8 

Twisting, degumming for the abovo at 

Rs 

. 4 



per 132 tolas 

. 


. 

1 4 

5 

Dyeing charges 

. 

. 

. 

0 G 

0 

Weaving charges . 

. 

• 

• 

3 8 

0 


Cost prico 

0. 

S. 

11 14 

4 


Cost price 

B. 

G. 

10 3 

9 


Selling price 

O. 

S. 

IB 0 

0 


Selling price 

B. 

G. 

12 2 

4 

Weavers are paid per piece 

O. 

S. 

3 8 

0 
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Costing of Typical articles of cloth manufactured in Siddipet, 

Mcdak District. 


1. A Pitambar measuring 45" x 7J yards having Gold luce in Border, 
Pulloo and Body—Selling price B, G. Ks. 50-9—Not weight »4 tolas including 
Gold laco 38) tolas. 


Time required for weaving the above 25 days. 


Costing : 


25 tolus Raw Silk (Japan) for Warp at Its. 20 

per 121) tolas .. 

29 tolas Raw Silk (Stoani) for weft at Its. 18 per 
120 tolas ........ 

335 tolas Gold laco (Surat) at Its. 17-9 per inure 
of 22 tolas ....... 

Twisting, winding, warping, dressing, doubling 
and dyeing, etc., at Its. 4 per 120 tolas 
Value of dyes and chemicals, etc. 

Weaving ........ 

Ono Boy Helper ....... 


O. 8. 
Its. a. p. 

4 2 8 

4 5 7 

30 11 9 

3 4 0 
0 8 0 
20 0 0 
0 4 0 


Weavers are paid per piece 


Cost price O. 

Cost price B. 
Selling prico O 

Selling price B. G 


8. 

63 

4 

0 

G. 

54 

4 

10 

8 . 

66 

0 

0 

O. 

56 

9 

0 

S. 

20 

0 

0 

G. 

17 

2 

4 


2. A Pitambar measuring 44" x 7$ yards having Gold lace in Border, 
Palloo and small flowers in Body—Selling price B. G. Its. 27-9-5—Net weight 
65 tolas including Gold lace 11 tolas. 


Time required for weaving the above 10 days. 


Costing: 


O. 8. 

Rs. A. P. 


22 tolas Bnw Silk for warp (Japan) as Rs. 20 
per 120 tolas ....... 

33 tolas Raw Silk for weft (Bangaloro) at 
Rs. 15 per 120 tolas ...... 

11 tolas Gold lace (Surat) at Rs. 17-8 per marc 
of 22 tolas ........ 

.Weaving charges including, twisting, dressing, 
warping, doubling and dyeing, ctr. 

Value of dyes and chemicals, elo. 

Ono Boy Helper. 


Cost priro 0. S, 

Cost price B. G 
Selling prico O. S, 

Selling price B. G 

0. S 

B. G. 


3 

10 

8 

4 

2 

0 

8 

12 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

23 

4 

8 

24 

4 

6 

32 

0 

0 

27 

9 

5 

9 

0 

0 

7 

11 

6 


Weavers are paid per piece 
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4. A Pitambar measuring 44 -'x 7} yards having Gold laco in Border, 
Palioo and llouy Selling price B. G. Ks. 38-9—Not weight io unus including 
Gold lace 22 tolas. 

Timo requirod for weaving tho abovo 14 to 15 days. 

Costing : 

O. 8. 

Us. a. p. 

20 tolas Raw Silk for warp (Japan) at Ha. 20 

for 120 tolas.4 13 4 

40 tolas Haw Silk for weft (Bangalore) at Rs. 15 

for 120 tolas.5 0 0 

22 tolas Gold lace (Surat) ut lla. 17-8 per marc 

of 22 tolas.17 8 0 

W caving charges including winding, twisting, 

warping and dyeing, etc.13 0 0 

Value of dyes and chemicals, etc. . . . 0 8 0 

One Boy Helpor.0 4 0 

Cost price O. 8. 41 1 4 

Cost price B. Q. 35 4 11 

Selling price O. S. 45 0 0 

Soiling price B. G. 38 0 0 

Weavers are paid per pioce . . 0.8. 10 11 0 

B. G. 9 2 7 

Cost of typical articles of cloth manufactured in Fnithun, 

District Aurangahml. 

A coloured silk sari with palioo on ono side, measuring 48" x 8} yards, 
having Pnitbnn hand-made Gold thread in Border and Palioo—Net weight 
75} tolas—Soiling price B. G. Its. 84. 

Costing: 


50 tolas of degunnned and dyed silk for warp 
and weft) at Bs. 25 per 120 tolas. (Superior 


silk of Japan) ....... 

10 

6 

8 

Silver thread (Paithan made) 1} tola at As. 12 




per tola ........ 

0 13 

G 

24} tolas Gold thread (Paithan) at Rs. 2-4-3 




per tola ........ 

66 

8 

2 

Warping and twisting, i.s., looming charges . 

2 

0 

0 

Weaving charges. 

18 

0 

0 

Weavers are paid per pioce . . O. S. 

18 

0 

0 

B. G. 

15 

7 

0 

Cost price O: 8. 

86 

12 

4 

B G 

74 

6 

0 

Selling price 0. 8. 

98 

0 

0 

B G. 

81 

0 

0 


Time required for weaving is 23 to 25 days. 
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2. A Silk Pitambar, known as Keshari measuring 49" x 5 yards haring 
Paitiian band-made Cold thread for Border, without Palloo—Net weight 
6Ui tolas including 10} tolas Gold thread—Selling price B. G. Us. 39-0-11. 


40 tolas of silk (ready twisted, dyed silk) for 
warp and weft at Ua. 22 per 120 tolas. 
(Superior silk of Japan) ..... 

0. S. 

Rs. A. P. 

7 5 4 

10} tolas Gold thread at Us. 2-4-3 per tola 


23 

1 0 

Warping and looming charges . . . 


1 

8 0 

Went ing charges. 


8 

8 0 

Cost prico O. 

S. 

40 

6 10 

B. 

G. 

34 

10 6 

Selling price O. 

8. 

46 

0 0 

B. 

G. 

39 

0 11 

Weavers are paid por piece . . O. 

8 . 

8 

8 0 

B. 

G. 

7 

4 7 


Tima required for weaving is 12 days. 

ft. Paithnn Gold thread sari Border known as “ Asawali ”, with 7.'"xll 
yards Net weight 40 } tolas including 32 tolas of Gold thread (Paitiian hands 
made)—Selling price B. G. Us. 195-0-10. 

(Mude to order). 


Costing: 


8} tolas of twisted, degummed and dyed silk 
at Us. 25 per 120 tolas. (Superior silk of 
Japan) . 

0. B. 

Ra. .v. r. 

1 12 0 

32 tolas Gold thread at Rs. 2-4-3 per tola 
(Paithan made). 

72 8 

0 

Wages for warping and doubling 

1 4 

0 

Weaving charges at Rs. 11-8 per yard 

126 8 

0 

Cost price O. S. 

202 0 

6 

B. G. 

173 0 

0 

Weavers are paid per piece . . 0. S. 

126 8 

0 

B. G. 

107 14 

11 

Soiling price 0. B. 

229 0 

0 

B. G. 

195 6 

10 


Time required for weaving is five months. 





Statement showing the Variation in Cost Pries, Selling Price and Wages of the Typical Silk and Mixed Fabrics at Sildipelh, Medal District. 
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Typical 
articles of 
cloth. 

Pitambar with 
gold lace in 

border, palloo 
and body. 

Pitambar with 
gold lacc in 
border and 

palloo and 

small flowers in 
body. 

Pitambar with 
gold lace m 
border palloo 
and body. 

Silk sari with 
gold lace in 
border and 

palloo. 

No. 

•h c* ro *+ 



Statement shotting the Variation in Cost Price, Selling Price and Wage' of the Typical Silk and Mixed Fabrics a* Siddipctb, Medak District' —contd. 
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4 I 8ilk sari with gold lace in border 



Sfatrmen I showing the V aria'ion in Cost Price, Selling Price anl Wages of the Typical Silk and Mixed Fabrics at 4rmw, Nizamohad District. 
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Mixed fabric but 
with gold laec ii 
pal loo and border. 



Statement showing the Variation in Cod Price, Selling Price, and Wages of the Typical Silk and Mixed Fabrics at Armcor, Xizamahad District —contd. 
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Mixed fAbric sari with gold laco In 800 900 400 y 9 0 I 8 13 

palloo and border. ] 



Statement showing the Variation in Cost Price, Selling Price and Wages of the Typical Silk and Mixed Fabrics at Narayanpeth, Mahbubnagar District. 
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Statement showing the Variation in Cost Price, Selling Price and Wages of the Typical Silk and Mixed Fabrics at Narayanpeth, Mahbubnagar Di/drict —contd. 
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ilk sari having solid boi 
solid palioo with gold 
bonier. 


Statement showing the Quantity and Value of Indian and Foreign Raw Silk imported into H. E. B. the Nizam's Dominions, centre by centre for the last 

five years , i.e., from 1933 to 1937. 
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J 936-37 

1346 F. 

Value 
iu Ks. 

170 

63,900 

69,490 

1,182 

56 

65 

23 

57,498 

1,27,733 

14,753 

32,659 

.I\a 

4P —« 

I ' 3 

39 

12,390 

16,407 

267 

13 

15 

5 

13,218 

30,290 

3,391 

7,684 

iaJ 

CO hf 

Cl 05 

1,2 

> 

181 

398 

68,063 

43,619 

630 

230 

366 

83 

1,13,516 

39,346 

25 

20,049 

46,767 

Quantity 
in lb. 

t- c» r- !£> o <-h i- co co 

Oi I'-O 

a oo » ci cr. 

P o cs * »c © 

to 

CO 

8 
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CO • O CO 0 *-1 00 <© Cl q ao 
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Quantity 
in lb. 

180 

2,712 

12,985 

89 

10 

290 

32 

34,908 

4,036 

72 

18 

2,174 

24,073 

01 |oi 

CO 

O 'CO 

•—« r-* 

P 

"*.S 

806 

17,046 

55,105 

698 

297 

589 

220 

79,677 

8.044 

13 

45 

3,393 

71,275 

Quantity 
in lb. 

337 

7,132 

15,307 

288 

82 

246 

01 

33,337 

2,234 

4 

12 

1,432 

19,798 

Source of 
supply. 

Indian . 

Foreign 

Indian , 

Foreign 

Indian . 

Foreign 

Indian . 

Foreign 

Indian . 

Foreign 

Indian . 

Foreign 

Indian . 

Foreign 

i 

p 

o 

t 

efi 

1. Hyderabad District. 

2. Secunderabad „ . 

3. Oamanabad „ . 

4. Aurangabad „ . 

6. Lingegur . „ . 

6. Madhira . „ . 

7. Warangal „ . 
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(2) Letter No. 9188, dated the 23rd July, 1938, from the Secretary to 
(loceminent, Department of Commerce and Industries, II, E. D. the 
Nizam’s Government, Hyderabad. 

In continuation of loiter No. 6-133, dated tho 19th July, 1938, addressed 
to you by the Director, Commerce and Industries, 1 am directed to say that 
as regards tho General Questionnaire, the Department has no information 
to give as there is no sericultural industry in this State. 

Regarding the questionnaires lor traders and importers and silk and 
atilicial silk mannlaclurers necessary information is being collected by the 
Commerce and Industries Department as the traders themselves aro not 
able to answer them. 


(3) Letter No. Col'iO, dated the 24th July, 1938, from the Department of 
Commerce and Industries, II. E. tL. the Nizam’s Government, JIyderubad. 

In continuation of this Office letter No. 6433, dated tho J9th July, 1938, 
I have the honour to forward herewith reply to your questionnaire for 
traders and importers and also reply to the questionnaire l'or silk and 
artificial silk goods manufacturers which may kindly tie acknowledged. As 
for the two other factories situated at Aurangabad, their replies are 
awaited und will he forwarded to you as soon as they are received. 

Regarding general questionnaire of sericultural enquiry, I have to state 
that it is beyond tho scope of this department to reply us there is no 
sericulture industry at all in the State. 


Enclosure I. 

lli'ply to Questionnaire for Importers and Traders. 

1. Japan and China aro the foreign countries which compete most with 
Indian silks. The merchants are not in a position to give any answer for 
the latter part as they purchase their requirements from tho wholesale 
dealers in Bombay. 

2. Tho morelmnts are not in a position to give any answer as they 
purchase their requirements from the wholesale dealers in Bombay. Thu 
current prices at which the merchants purchase silk are as follows: — 

B. G. 

Rs. A. P. 

4 4 0 per lb. 

3 8 0 „ 

3 12 0 to Rs. 4 per lb. 

3 0 0 per lb. 

5 2 0 „ 

5 6 0 „ 

2 4 0 to Rs. 3 per sr. of 26} 
tolas according to 
quality. 

Railway freight one anna per lb. and 5 per cent. Customs duty both on 
price and freight. 

3. Tho merchants are not in a position to reply to this— 

4. After looking (o the quotations whichever is. round cheaper is indented 
hv the merchants—whether it is Indian or foreign imd the realisation is 
the same in both. 


(1) Steam China 20/22 . 

(2) Mancha China ordinary 

(3) Fine Mancha 

(4) Japan 20/22 filature 

(5) Japan 24/26 filature . 

(6) Kashmir Lotus silk 

(7) Bangalore charka 


23 
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5. The merchants here are dealing direct with the wholesale dealers in 
Bombay, Bangalore, etc., from whom they are getting their requirements. 
Even Kashmir silk is purchased in Bombay. 

6. The merchants have no idea in this matter. 

7. The merchants are of opinion that foreign silk is superior to Indian 
silk ill quality and appearance and it is also cheaper. It is further stated 
that Indian silk is rather difficult to wind and waste is more. They have 
no idea about the remedial methods for improvement in technical skill or 
sericulture. 

8. The merchants have no knowledge about this. 

9. The merchants have no knowledge about this. 

10. The merchants have no knowledge about this. 

11. If the present rate is increased, it is harmful to traders as well as 
consumers and if decreased it is harmful to Indian Serieultural Industry. 

12. In this State, Indian cliarka silk is used moro for weft for the 
reason that it is cheaper than filature silk, at the same time the labour 
involved in re-reeling, twisting, etc., goes to the womenfolk of weavers. 
As such the weavers prefer to purchase charlta silk. The use of hand reeled 
silk as well as art silk and staple fibre is on the increase. Greater use of 
art silk and staple fibre may be due to price factor. For the pure silk also, 
the demand is increased. 

13. 14 & 15. The merchants havo no idea in the matter. 

13. The merchants are of opinion that there has been no marked change 
in the quality since 10 years. 

17. The merchants soil direct to weavers as well as to retailers. 

18. Weavers get their supply of spun silk, art silk and silk yarn from 
merchants. They get raw silk from Indian and foreign; art silk and spun 
silk from foreign. 

1938 — 

Bay silk—Please see answer to question 11. 

Per lb. according to quality. 

It. G. 

Bs. a. p. B,s. p. 

Spun silk 2/140 4 8 0 to 4 12 

Spun silk 2/150 5 0 0 „ 5 4 

Art silk 150.0 10 3 

Art silk 300 0 10 3 „ 0 11 

Art silk 2/150.0 11 3 ,, 0 12 

19. Yes, the staple fibre is used by weavers in the manufacture of silk 
goods. As regards proportion, the merchants could not givo any idea. 
Source of supply is Bombay market only. 

Per lb. 

Bs. a. p. 

Staple fibre (double) 40/2.0 15 0 

Staple fibre (double) 60/2 . . , . . 110 

Staple fibre (double) 80/2.15 6 

20. The merchants state that it may fend to but the purchase of silk 
may hold its own on account of its high quality. 

21. All these operations are generally performed by weavers. 

22. Foreign Japanese and Chinese silk is more used for warp and Indian 
cliarka silk is more used for weft. 
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23. Spun silk is used for sari borders, suitings and shirtings. 

‘J4. No sorting i.s done by merchants or any other agency hero. Cheapness 
is the main factor with the weavers. 

25. The merchants have no idea ahont this. 

26, 27, 23 ifc 29. The merchants have no idea about this. 

30. Coatings, shirtings, taffeta, georgettes, rrepo, etc., arc the goods 
which compete with Ihe similar silk goods manufactured in India. 

31. It has been stated by the mcrcliants that souk* two years back, the 
import of foreign artificial silk goods and mixture was greater, but now 
it has dropped down to about 30 per cent, to 40 per cent. 

32. 33, 34 & 35. Tlio murchunls Lave no idea about this. 


Enclosure TT(A). 

lie phi to qurstionnairi’ from The Tthuqrinnnqnr ir«irii )'7 I Vnrks, Jljiilrmhad. 

QcKSTIONN.UrtE ton SILK AND AUTIKlCIAt. SILK UOoUS M AN t'lACT U It lilt S. 

1. ( ii) My concern is an unregistered firm. 

(b) The matter does not arisu. 

(c) The matter docs not arise. 

(</) The mutter docs not arise. 

2. The total capacity of my factory is 10 power looms with the necessary 
preparatory machines such a- (1) Wonting Machine of 52 spindle-, rdf 1’irn 
M inding Machine 21 -pindh-. (3i Warping niachine, (If Doiihling machine 
of 23 spindles capable of producing 200 to 250 yards per day. 

3. The total output of my factory is 27,001) yards of staple silk and 2,400 
yards of tiis-ur silk from I'tlh April, 1937 to 13th April. J933. 

4. In my factory (oaring, shirting and saris are manufactured, tho 
average percentage being coating 50 per cent.,, shirting 30 per cent, and 
saris 20 per cent. 

5. hi) My consumption from 13th April, 1937 to 13th April, 193S is us 
follows : — 

JJ is. 

Staple fibre ........ 9,000 

Tussar silk ..300 

The country of origin is Japan and Italy hut purchased at Ihimbiiy from 
wholesale dealers, 

(It) 1 have jio reasons to give in this matter. 

0. (a) T am not using raw silk. 

(h) Mixed cloth with pnro silk is not manufactured. 

7. Only railway freight and Customs duty arc paid. The freight and 
other sundry charges work about one anna, per lb. and the duty' is 5 per cent, 
on the cost of raw materials plus freight charges. 

8. No account in this respect is maintained in my factory. 

9. I have no idea. 

10. My looms are suitable for both Indian as well as imported silk. 

11. We get the vain in hanks, from the hank the yarn is wound on 
bobbins, from the bobbins the yarn is taken on warping machine, after 
which beaming is made, and the beam then goes on loom for final weaving. 
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12. The Forms I and TI uro filled in as desired and annexed. 

13. 1 have no idea. 

14. Since the commencement of my factory, 1 have employed from 15 to 21 
hands, living small concern, 1 have no faeilitios lor training any apprentices. 

15. I have no idea. 

Id. As my products aro sold locally the question of freight difficulties 
does not arise, 

17. Tho block value of my property may be given under the following 
Jieada: — 

Rlj. A. P. 

Building and machinery .... 12,782 8 (3 

Assets in form of finished goods and raw 

materials worth about .... 15,000 0 0 

18. I have no idea. 

*0. Mine being a proprietory concern, neither writing oil depreciation 
nor Reserve Fund, otc., were maintained. 

20. Ml. 

21. No balance sheet has been prepared as yet. 

22. Nil. 

23. I have nothing to ohserve. 

M. I have no idoa. 

Fobm 1 .—Total expenditure incurred on the production of silk goods. 

13th April, 1037 to 13th April, 1038. 


Its. 

1. Raw material.11,700 

2. Mill labour.8,100 

3. Power and fuel ....... 600 

4. Current repairs and maintenance . . 500 

5. Supervision and establishment .... 3,000 

0. Miscellaneous, rent, municipal taxes, insurance, 

etc.1,000 

7. Other items ........ 3,750 


Total . 29,750 


FoilM 11.—ll’orl.t cost per yard of cloth. 

13th April, 1937 to 13th April, 1938. 

As. P. 


1. Paw material .......60 

2 Mill labour.4 6 

3. Power and fuel . . ..... 0 4 

4. Current repairs and maintenance . . .04 

5. Supervision and establishment ....21 

6. Miscellaneous, rent, municipal taxes, insurance, 

etc..0 6 

7. Other items. ...20 


Total 


15 9 
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Enclosure 11(B). 

Reply to Questionnaire fur Silk and Artificial Silk Oouds Manufacturer 
The Hyderabad She Mills, Ltd. 

1. (a) Our concern is a l’ublic Limited ono. 

(6) It is registered in Hydorabad-Doccan and tlio share capital is in 
Osmania sicca rupees. 

(c) 96 per cent, are Indian share-holders holding 486 shares. 

(</) The Directorate as well us the superior management of the Com¬ 
pany are represented by Indians only. 

2. 300 to 350 yards of doth ol artificial silk or tussar silk or mixtures 
can be taken out per day. 

3. Our factory regularly commenced work in the niiddlo of October, 1937 
arid the total output after the end of June, 1938, may be taken as 20,10(1 
yards of cloth, comprising artificial silk goods, tussar silk goods and mixtures, 
us the full plant has not been worked. 

4. Tho chief classes of goods that are manufactured in our factory aro 
suitings, shirtings, saris and dhoties. Tho respective percentages of them 
are—suitings 80, shirtings 8, saris 10 and dhoties 2 on average. 

Lbs. 

G. (a) Raw silk. 

Artificial silk.100 

Spun silk.177 

Staple Fibre.3,790 

Tussar silk.825 

The above figures are for the period from October, 1937 to the end o» 
Juno, 1938. 'Tho origin lor the above silk yarns vve use are as follow: — 

Japan- —Staple fibre, art.-silk, tussar Fuji. 

England —Tussar and spun silk. 

Italy —Spun silk eordonat. 

Shanghai— Waste silk (grey). 

France —Waste silk (bleached). 

All the abovo yarns wo purchase from the wholesale merchants of Bombay. 

(h) All the abovementioned yarns are not manufactured in India and 
so wo have to purchase foreign things. 

6. (a) We are not manufacturing any goods wholly out of raw silk. 

(h) W r o are not mixing raw silk with any of the abovementioned 
materials, we aro using in our factory. 

7. W T e are not directly importing from foreign countries and we aro 
purchasing from the wholesale merchants of Bombay. For every pound 
of yarn about one anna is to be paid towards railway freight, hanialage, 
otc., to get it to our factory. Over and above I bo invoice value of tho 
yarn and railway freight we are paying 5 per icnt. 11 F.. H. the Nizam’s 
State ad valorem duty. 

8. Wo aro not manufacturing goods purely out of silk or artificial silk. 
In the case of mixtures, suitings are our standard products. 

9. We may state that our prices compare favourably with that of imported 
artielos. 

10. Our machinery is net smruble for the manufacture ol pure ■dlk goods 
either of Indian or foreign origin. 

11. The abovementioned silk varns are wound upon warpers’ bobbins, 
by the women labourers on tic* Drum Winding Machine. These bobbins 
aro taken to the Doubling and Twisting machines feu making doubled yarns 
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in different colours required. These bobbins are then kept upon the Warping 
Creel of the Sectional Warping Machines. Alter making the necessary 
sections the beaming is don- . Allot the weavers beams are made they aro 
taken to the Drawing Frame when the ends are drawn in lleakls and Reed. 
Thai is how the warp is made lor the beams. And the welt is made by 
winding yarn on the Phils on the Pirn Winding Machine. 

12. Forms 1 and 11 are. duly filled up for tho year 1937-38 and that 
too since October, 1007 to the end ot June, HUS, which is the only working 
period lor ns. 

Ill We have no idea of this. 

14. We employ about, do to 40 persons per day; and tho total wages 
Jlill for the period commencing from October, 1937 to .Tune, 1938, is 
Its. 5,077-7-3. As our Factory is small ono, we have not so far entertained 
uny sort, of apprentices. 

15. We have no idea of this hilt probably Bombay market may he the 
keenest. 

16. As onr products aro sold locally, we have not compared our prices 
with that, of npcountrv markets. 

17. (u) Nil. 

00 Us. 2,250. 

(r) Its. 13,000. 

(d) Rs. 17,000. 

(c) Its. 10,000. 

18. (i) It may be morn or less the same as shown in tho previous question, 
(ii) As we huvo been working since October, 11137, the figures are not 

availahle. 

If), (a) As wo have been working since October, 1037 only, tbe figures 
are not available. 

( b) As we huvo been working since October, 1937 only, the figures 
ure not available. 

20 & 21. As we have been working since October, 1937 only, the figures 
aro not, available. 

23. (a) Its. 838-5-9. 

00 Us. Nil. 

(r) Us. 3,114-3-11. 

(d) Us. Nil. 

23. We have no idea of it. 

24. Wo have no idea of it. 

Fokm I.— Total rs pond it ure innirred on. the production of sill: goods. 

1937-33. 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1. 

Itaw material 

11,314 

4 

G 

2. 

Mill labour ...... 

5.077 

7 

3 

3. 

Power and fuel ...... 

1.21)3 

9 

10 

4. 

Current repairs and maintenance . 

327 

9 

10 

5. 

Supervision and establishment . 

1,038 

0 

10 

0. 

Miscellaneous, rent, Municipal taxes, 





insurance, etc. ..... 

107 

1 

G 

7. 

Other items. 

5,902 

13 

4 


Total 

25,090 

G 

1 
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Fokii II. —Works cost pti yard uj doth. 






i937-38. 



Its. 

A. 

t*. 

1. 

Itaiv material. 

0 

s 

10 

2. 

Mill labour .. 

0 

4 

0 

3. 

Dower and fuel ...... 

0 

0 

11 

4. 

Current repairs and maintenance 

0 

0 

3 

5. 

Supervision and establishment .... 

0 

1 

3 

0. 

Miscellaneous, rent, Municipal taxes, 





insurance, etc. ...... 

0 

0 

1 

7. 

Othor items ....... 

0 

1 

3 


Total 

1 

4 

0 


(4) Letter So. GG78, (luted the 'JSth ■lulu, 19SS, from 77. K. 11. the. 

Government, Department of Commerce. and Industries, Hyderabad, 

Subject .— It. : Serichiothai. Enquiry. 

In continuation of this office Idler No. 0500, dated the 24 th July, 1938, 

I have the honour to fonvard herewith a copy of tint reply to your Ques¬ 
tionnaire for silk and artificial silk (roods manufacturers received l'roiu t.ho 
Proprietor, Aurangabad Silk Factory, which may kindly he acknowledged, 
Ono more reply from Uusliir Silk Factory is still awaited which will bo 
sent to you immediately on its receipt. 

Hr pile s to questionnaire lor SHI: and Artificial Sill: Goods Manufacturers , 
from Mr. Abdul Majid Khan. Mahmoud Khan, Proprietor, Aurangabad 
Silk Factory. 

1. (a) My factory is a private unregistered concern. 

(b), (r) & (J) Sit. 

2. The total productive capacity of my factory is about OtX) yards 
artificial silk goods or mixtures. 

3. The actual output of my factory is as follows: — 

Its. 

During 1935 cloth worth (). S. . . . . 81,590 

During 1930 cloth worth O. S.82,180 

During 1937 cloth worth O. S.90,759 

It is difficult to --how each variety separately. 

4. The chief classes of goods and the average percentage are ns follows: — 
(II 50 per cent, suitings and shirtings with spun silk and tusxar. 

(2) 5 per cent, of shenvani and suitings with woollen and staple fibre, 

(3) 5 per cont. handkerchiefs with spun silk and staple fibre. 

(41 20 per cent, sarees with staple fibre and spun silk. 

(5) 3 per cent. Iiimroo with mercerised, cotton and staple fibre. 

(0) 7 per cent., mashroo with staple fibre, cotton and artificial silk. 
(71 2 per cent.. Marabti mashroo with artificial silk, and staple fibre. 
(8) 8 per cent, shamlas with spun silh, tusxar. staple fibre and art. 
silk. 
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•>• (a) My consumptions for 1935, 193(3 and 1937 are as follows: — 

Its. 

1935—Spun silk, tussar silk, mercerised yarn and 

artificial silk worth ..... 45,808 

193G—Spun silk, tussar silk, staple fibre, mercerised 

yarn and artificial silk .... 38,304 

1937—Tussar silk, staple lihre, woollen yarn, 

artificial silk ...... 47,729 

These articles are foreign, i.' 1 ., Japan purchased in llontbay. 

5. (I>) Pure silk is not used in my factory. 

0. No cloth is manuiactured in this lactory out of raw silk. 

7. Charges mentioned in (u), (//), (c) * (d) are paid hy merchants in 
Dorn bay. 

(c) Transport charges to mill premises are as follows: — 

Its. 

1935—all yarns weighing 212 Hengal niaunds . . 18(> 

1930— all yarns weighing 250 Bengal innunds . . 192 

1937 —nil yarns weighing, 39(3 Bengal niaunds . . 308 


(/) Railway freight from Ilombay 

to Aurangabad in the year— 


Its. 

1935 . 

.800 

1936. 

. / . ■ . . . 850 

1937 .... 

.1,311 

Customs duty - 

Tts. 

1935 .... Li- \ . 

.2.331 

1936. 

.1,995 

1937 . 

.2,955 


8. 1 am not maintaining any account in regard to this question. 

9. I am unable to give any answer in this, but 1 may state that, my 
manufactured goods are finding good sale. 

10. So far l have not tried raw silk on my machinery. 

11. Firstly the yarn is dyed to the required shade and then wound on 
warpers bobbins and these bobbins are put on the warping creel of the 
sectional warping machine. Then the warped sections are assembled and 
put on the loom after drawing, in the ends and cloth woven. Them the 
cloth is washed and when it is wet if is folded and compressed in the hand 
machine for 12 hours. 

12. T am not able to fill in tie Forms I and If. 

13. I have no idea lienee could not give any reasons on the 1 points raised 
in this question. 

14. During 1933 the average labour was 30 and the average wages paid 
per annum its. 130. During 1931 the average lalsnir was 32 and the average 
wages paid per annum IN l.’lti. During 1935 the average labour was 45 
and the average wages paid pm- annum Its. 150. During 1 939 the average 
labour was 50 and the average wages paid per annum IN. 150. During 1937 
the average labour was 05 and the average wages paid per annum Its. 155. 
During 1938 the average labour was 99 and the average wages would be per 
annum Tts. 170. 

15. T do not know' in which of the Indian markets the competition is 
keenest. 

16. My products are all sold within tie State hence there arc no freight 
difficulties. 
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17. The block value of my property is as follows: — 


Rs. 

Vulue of land ........ 6,000 

Value of the building. 36,000 

Value of machinery. 48,000 

Value of .sparo parts ...... 3,000 

Value of new machinery to be installed . . . 5,000 

Value of new building for the above machinery . 0,000 

Residential quarters ...... 0,000 


Total 


1,10.000 


Assets are as follows: — 

Stock of manufactured goods ..... 20,(XX) 

Stock of raw materials such as artificial silk yarn, 

woollen yarn, staple fibre, tussar silk, etc. . 24.1XK) 

Dyes and chemicals ...... 4,300 

Process on looms ....... 5,4ix) 

Total . 02,71X1 


18. I am not aide to give any estimate as to what, would he the present 
day cost for erecting a similar plant. 

10. I have not written off any amount for depreciation as my factory 
is a private concern. 

I have also not kept any reserve fund; whatever profit is earned is 
being spent in extending the factory. 

20 to 24. Ml. 


(5) .V irniirtinilum presented to flu" To riff 7?*«ir</, hij flu' TJ ijdi'rnhctd Silk 
Mills, Tdd., Jli^crnhud. tut. flic iind Auiju.it, 103S. 

We bog to state the the suggestion to the Government, of India bv tho 
Indian Silk Manufacturers to afford protection lo the Indian Silk Industry, 
by levying uniform duties oil all Silk Yarn imports, ho considered in the 
light, whether Tnssnr Art Silk, Noil, Staple Fibre Yarns are commercially 
manufactured in this Country to fulfil the demands of the Indian Silk 
Weaving Industry or not. 

It is evident from tho import statistics of the Spun Silk, Tussar, Art 
Silk and Staple Fibre Yarns that this lias not at all been effective to arrest 
the increase in their imports from foreign countries which are well advanced 
in manufacturing them. Keen in the ease of Raw Silk the duties on tho 
imports of said yarn may not he in urgent need, as otherwise opined by 
the Director of Industries of Mysore State, which is the principal seat of 
the Indian Scricultural Industry. 

To give adequate nourishment to the Indian, Raw Silk Industry by means 
of heavy prohibitive duties on the import, of all kinds of Silk and Mixed 
Silk Yarns is justice misplaced as through this the Indian consumer pays 
high prices lor the manufactured goods of Spun Silk, Tussar and Art Silk 
Yarns cither of imported or home-made origin. 

In our opinion The Indian Silk Weaving Industries can best be protected 
from foreign competition by imposing heavy duties on the imports of Silk, 
Art Silk and Mixed Silk piece-goods only. To levy equally heavy duties 
on the import of Spun Silk, Tussar, Art Silk and other Mixed Yarns is 
to discourage tho Silk Weaviug Industry of India and to make the Indian 
consumer pay heavy prices. 
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The present ineffective duties on all kinds of Silk Yarns have fiiveil 
space to the foreigner* to flood the Indian market, with Staple Fibre uml 
other Mixed Yarns which at'o much less costly. These yarns can easily ho 
dyed into the real and genuine shades of Tussar and Spun Silk and can bo 
prosecuted through the market as real silk as our consumers can not at all 
easily distinguish the one from the other. Ultimately it is the Indian 
consumer who suffers from the sale of such false products. 

To do proper justice to the Indian Silk Weaving heavy duties may only 
he levied against the import of Silk and Art Silk manufactured piece-goods 
from the foreign countries and also to allow u free entry lor the Spurt 
Silk, Tussar and Art Silk Yarns into India. Imposing duties on tho Spun, 
Tussar and Art Silk Yarns is to entirely discourage tho Silk Weaving 
Industry of India, which has to import the raw materials of Tussar, Spun 
or Art Silk manufactured in India and even the ltaw Silk manufactured 
is not sufficient for its needs. 


(G) T>. 0. No. 10i-P, doted Hit a 23rd August, 1033, from Syed Fnzalulla, Esq., 
Secretary to lioccrnnirut, ('ouemcrcc and IlittustrU'S Dcpurtnicnt to 
Assistant Secretary, Tariff Board. 

As desired by tho President of the Tariff Hoard, f send herewith a copy 
of tho chapter on “Weavers’ Societies" ol the Hyderabad Co-opcrativo 
Finance Enquiry Committee's report. 

Wf.A V Kits’ SoClKTI KS. 

The attached statement, shows tho position of Co weavers’ societies. Most 
of the loans which aro now outstanding with tho members wore advanced 
to them at the time the societies were, established. Thole were some societies 
which had also arranged for the purchase from tho weavers of manufactured 
cloth and of its sale. The experiment proved a failure and the societies 
suffered heavy losses. All these societies arc as a matter of fact credit 
societies with unlimited liability. During the last ten years’ attention has 
been chiefly given to the collection of interest and principal and tho execution 
of arbitration awards. The fact of the matter is that a largo number of 
these societies are actually in the process of liquidation though they have 
not been actually declared as such. 

The competition of mill-made cloth has made the position of weavers 
still worse. The Department of Industry has introduced new machinery 
and demonstration parties go round the villages to touch weavers tho new 
method of production. New methods of dyeing are also introduced. It is, 
however, expected that tho new process will spread more rapidly. Tho 
weavers are generally indebted to the local sahukar who supplies them tho 
yarn on credit and takes hack the cloth at an unfair price. A largo number 
of weavers have thus for a long time been reduced to the status of wage- 
earners. 

If a Co-operative Society is formed the weavers borrow the money from 
it to pav off their other debts or spend it otherwise and then again resort 
to borrowing from the salmkar. No society ran function successfully unless 
nil operations from tho supply of raw material to the sale of the finished 
product are controlled by it. 

Well-to-do weavers or sahukars have already adopted the ‘ factory ’ 
system of production where the weavers are employed on wages. The employer 
provides improved hand-looms, raw material and other necessary equipment, 
thus reducing the weavers to the position of wage-earners. Experience has 
shown that it is not possihle to improve the condition of weavers through 
the agency of Co-operative Credit Societies. One of tho ways in which this 
can be achieved is by enlisting them ns members of Urban Hanks which liavo 
been or aro being established at different weaving centres. 
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Tn this connection we interviewed tho Officiating Director of Industries 
and the Textile Expert and we came to the conclusion that these liunk* 
should work in close <o-operation with the Department of Commerce and 
Industries which will run u depot lor the supply of raw materials t,at 
competitive prices) to weavers who are their members. In order to safeguard 
against the misapplication of the funds advanced it is desirable that raw 
material should he supplied instead of cash, the bank being responsible to 
the Commerce Department for tho price. The department may also bo 
requested to undertake the supply of improved implements and new popular 
designs. 

As regards the sale of the finished produce we propose that at one or two 
selected centres such as Xaruyuiipct. in Mahbuhnagar District and Armour 
ill Nizamabad District local sales depots may he started which can also 
he run by tho Commerce and Industries Department which is the agency 
best qualified to establish contact between the seller and tho buyer. This 
will have to be done as an experimental measure, the Government in the 
first instanco meeting all overhead charges over and above tho cost price 
for the first five years. In addition tn tho above we recommend that 
weaving factories may ho started on small scale on the basis of co-partnership 
at important centres such as Paithan, Manwat, Narayanpet. The weavers 
will get employment in these factories. They will hold some shares in the 
factories with tho prospect of becoming owners of the factories in duo 
course. This will tend to arrest the migration of weavers into other 
employments and help to preserve the inherited skill of this class. 


Statement showing the details of Weavers’ Societies at the end of 
Amardad 1345 F. 


No. of 
socie¬ 
ties. 

No. of 
mem¬ 
bers 

Amount due by mombers 
to societies. 

i 

Outstanding of Bank 
loans. 

Govt. 

loons. 

Principal. 

I nterest. | 

Total. . 

. 

Principal. 

Interest. 

Total, 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

65 

1,6«0 



1,85,779 

63,881 

21,651 

85,582 

27,831 


(7) Statement shearing the weight and value of silk imported into the. 
Dominion* from .In ir to .1 iihhihist 1 :4tF. [tilh October , 2937, tn 4th 


April , l'J.Jft), furnished by the. Xhum's 
1933. 

(Joeernment on the 

..’4 th August 

Description. ^inTb^ 

Value 

B. G. 

Average 
jier lh. 

B. G. 


Rs. 

Rs. A. P, 

1. Raw silk Foreign . 69,300 

2, Raw silk Indian . . 29.530 

2,89,000 

1.01,142 

4 2 6 

3 0 9 

Grand Total Foreign and 

Indian raw silk . . 98,830 

3,89.1 12 

3 15 0 

3. Spun silk yarn Foreign 10,032 

4. Artificial silk yarn . 3,20.492 

39,571 

2,11,290 

3 13 0 

0 12 2 
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(8) Letter No. ?G3:1, dated the hth September, 19JX, from the Director, 
Commerce and Industries Department, Hyderabad. 

As per your personal instructions to Mr. Nuganath, Textile Expert, while 
in Aurangabad, to send a short descriptive note on the liimrti and Mashru, 
etc., T have the honour to forward herewith u copy of short description of 
noted textiles of Aurangabad and Paithan. 

Shout description of noted textiles op Auhakoahad and Paithan. 

Aurangabad and Paithan have both been noted from olden times for their 
embroidery and gold silver lace work. 

History .—Aurangabad is well known as having been tho head-quarters of 
Aurangazeb when he was the Viceroy of the Deccan. In 1610, Malik Amber, 
Minister of Ahmadnagar Kings, founded this city and called it Futehnagar. 
After his death in 1626, the power of the Ahmadnagar rulers declined in 
16.17, their territories were incorporated in the Deccan Suba of the Moghul 
Empire and Aurangazeb who was appointed the Viceroy of Deccan, changed 
its name to Aurangabad. 

Faitlian .—Paithan is one of the oldest cities in Deccan and it is said 
to have heen the hirLh place and capital of Saliwahan with whom it connected 
the Era that bears his name. 

Himru and Muslim .—These consist of cotton yarn for warp and silk 
for weft and arc woven in spoiled, striped or elaborate floral designs on 
satin ground. Tho term Muslim is derived from 1 Sham ' which means 
allowed in law and the material is so called tho mixture of cotton with it 
makes it allowable for Muslims to wear when praying. The weaving of 
pure silk at devotions was prohibited by the Prophet. Himru is made into 
tunics and vests and used by men and Muslim is used by ladies for 
undergarments. 

Kuml'litib .—Kamkhab is silk cloth highly ornamented with gold or silver 
thread and is used tor veils, head dresses and bridal robes. This cloth made 
nf Paithan and Aurangabad was once very famous. For example the Persian 
Amhassader who arrived on a mission to Kutuh Khahi, King of Golconda in 
160.'} and remained at the Court till 1609 took with him a piece of kamkhab, 
the manufacture of which had occupied the looms of Paithan for 6 years. 
The sole proprietors of the kamklmb looms arc Borahs. 

limeades .—Very elegant, and handsome reversihlo brocades and sari 
borders composed of a mixture of cotton and silk having very pretty devices 
of (lowers and other designs ingeniously looped with gold and silver thread 
while weaving are produced at Paithan. Pieces of tho description of material 
cost as much as a thousand rupees. 

Hand i coven gold thread and irire of Paithan and Aurangabad.- Bars of 
silver arc thickly coated with gold leaves and arc then passed through a 
series of holes drilled in a sheet plate until the bar of metal originally about 
7 inches in length lci<- been stretched to the length of several hundred yards. 
After becoming snflicicntlv fine, it is lit for the brocade on kamkhab 
mamifaclure, or if required for gold thread, it has to undergo the operation 
of flattening and is then termed as Badla. Six or eight liobbins having fine 
gold wire round upon them are fixed on spindles or a frame, the ends of 
wires being made to pass between the two sticks placed upon the edge, 
are led over the polished surface of a steel anvil, and there receives a 
slight blow from a small hammer whose face is equally highly polished. 
As it becomes flattened it is drawn along the same. Gold thread is made 
of silk thread covered by Badla. Bound a long, winding spindle provided 
with a honk at (lie top and loaded at the bottom is wound a certain quantity 
of pure silk thread, upon another similar spindle is wound the badla as it is 
prepared, which is made by attaching the end of the badla to the sill: thread 
and rapidly twisting the winder on which it is wound, the e.i 1 being led 
over a hook suspended from the ceiling. As the silk t iread twists round, 
the hadla is carefully adapted in its progress down so that it neither overlaps 
nor exposes the silk within. 
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8. Government of H. H. The Maharaja of Nawanagar. 

(1) Letter No. J4'J7 of ltm, dated the Hth June, 1<J3H, from, the Vevian, 
Naucanagur State, Jamnagar. 

With reference to your letter No. 610, dated tho 14th May last, I have 
tho honour to enclose herewith a copy of the Nawanagar State’b replieu to 
the questionnaire relating to the sericultural industry in advance, for your 
information. 

1. (a) About 300, (i) 50, (ii) 75 und (iii) 10. 

(b) No. 

2. From China and Japan through Bombay Dalals, Rs. 4 to Rs. 4-8. 

3. Not locally manufactured. 

4. Not applicable. 

6. (1) by local laliour, (2) by local special Agoucy, (3) by local special 
Agency and (4) by local spocial Agency and local labour. 

6. 20 22 0 
2832 

32 3G y Mussio Flecker Chineso. 

40-45 
45o5 J 

7. Financed by themselves. 

8. Only Brocades, Sudli Atlas and Safas. 

9. 50,000. 

10 & 11. Not applicable. 

12. Atlas } yard to 1 yard broad, 13 yards long. SafaB 8 to 10 yards 
long, 1 yard broad. 

13. See No. 9. 

14. For lower class Hindu people. 

15. Rornbay through Dalals. 

10 A 17. No. 

18. Does not apply. 

19. They buy the quality required. 

20. No. 

21. No Indian Silk is used. 

22. Not applicable. 

23. Not applicable. 

24. The general opinion of thp merchants was that it is not enough 
hut they bad no figures in support of their statement. 

25. Rs. 15 per month per weaver. No figures maintained. 

26. Partly but no figures to produce. 

27. No. 

28. In one Taka of Atlas— 


Rs. A. P. 

(1) 50 tolas.6 0 0 

( 2 ) . 0 0 0 

( 3 ). 10 0 

(4) .2 8 0 

(5) and (6).12 0 


10 0 0 per taka. 
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29. No. 

30. Locally and in Guzrat up to Bombay. 

31. Decreasing, 

.‘12. See replies above. Figures not maintained. 
33. Not applicable. 

31. No. 


(2) Letter No. 3597 of 19JS, dated the 2!nd June, 19SS, from the Deu'on, 
Naicaiuiyar Stuff, Jamnaycrr, to the Serretanj to the Ilon’btc the 
Itesidrnl, Kaslern India States Aycncy, Hail,of. 

With reference to your endorsement No. I). 211-38, daled the 7th June, 
1938, below letter No. .914, dated the 21th May, 1938, from tin- Secretary, 
Tariff Hoard, I have the honour to inform you that- the Xawunagar State 
had so far not interested itself in tho Sericultural Industry on the lines 
for which replies are required to the various questions put in tho 
questionnaire and hence no reply is necessary. 


(3) letter No. It. 2o.i-SX of 1938, doted, the. 7th Julji, 1938, from the 
Secretary to the Uon'lile the lirsjffr.nl for the States of lf’esferii India , 
Jinjknt, to the Secretari /, Tariff Hoard. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 939, dated the 27th June, 1938, 
addressed to the Secretary to llis Highness tho Maluuuja of Xawunagar 
through this Agency, and to say that it has not hecri forwarded as there 
are no mills mainly engaged in the manufacture of silk and artificial silk 
goods in the Nawanagar State. 

(4) Letter No. 37! of VMS, dated the I'.lth .Inly, 1938, from the Uncurl, 

Naitaiiayar Shite, Join nityir, to the Suietanj, Tariff Jloatil. 

Subject: Skuu ur.Ttra.u, F.NqutRY. 

With reference to your letter No. 913, dated the 17th June last, on the 
subject noted above, I have the. honour to inlurin you that this State i.- not 
interested in the Sericultural Industry and hence the quostionnairo is not 
returned herewith duly idled in. 


9. Government of H. H. The Maharaja of Indore. 

Letter No. 2(180 f Com. of 1938, dated the 29th July, 19.18, from the Com¬ 
missioner o) Customs, Commerce and Industries, Indore, to the Secretary, 
Tariff Hoard. 

With reference to your letter No. 514, dated the 24th May, 1938, 
forwarding therewith a copy of detailed questionnaire relating to tho 
Sericulture Industry, I have the honour to say that the attempts mudo in 
the past by His Highness’ Government to establish this industry in tho 
Statu were not successful. If is not in existence at present and 1 am 
unable to deal with your questionnaire. I am, however, sending herewith 
a copy of a Memorandum* prepared in the year 1931 on tho Sericulture 
Industry dealing with the clfoits made here by Government for establishing 
the industry. 

As regards the questionnaire on “ Ha ml loom Industry” received with 
your letter No. 510, dated the I Ith May. 1938, 1 am sending herewith G 
copies of answers to it given by tho Superintendent, Government Hnndloum 
Factory, Mahesliwar. 


Not printed. 
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Answers to the questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board , regarding Ifandloum 

Industry. 

(a) Tlio total number of hand loom weavers in this area, viz., Malieshwar 
is 376: — 

(i) Onl\ 5 weavers out of the total number are engaged in weaving 

pure silk goods. 

(ii) 170 a lx; engaged in weaving both cotton and silk mixed goods 

(i.e., in making cotton pieeegoods with silk borders). 

(iii) 75 weave, only cotton goods. 

(b) There has been a decrease in the total number of weavers since 1st 
April, 1934. 

‘2. Tho following are the places from which raw material is imported : 

(1) Bangalore, (2) Shahapur. (3) Bclgaum, (4) Surat and (5) Bombay. Tho 
raw material chiefly includes (a) raw silk, (M gold thread, (<) spun silk, 
((/) ait silk; the first two are generally ot Indian make while tho^last two 
are Jupanose products. The price paid per lb. for these is Rs. 7, 50, 5 and 
12 respectively. 

3. Yarn made from staple fibre is not used by the Malieshwar weavers 
in the manufacture of silk goods. 

4. As staple libre yarn is not used the tendency for it to oust silk is not 

present. 

5. Out of the six operations, viz., (i) twisting, (ii) winding, (id) boiling 
off, (iv) dyeing, (v) doubling. <vi) preparing the warp, (i) and (v) the weaver 
gets done from outside, (ii) ami jvi) ho performs himsHl, (id) and i)v) Jh* 2 «.‘ts 
done Iroui the (lovernmeiit Demonstration and Dyeing Factory. Malieshwar. 

6. Spun sifk is used for warp; spun and art silks are used tor weft. 

7. Some years bark, no doubt, the position was that the organization of 
the industry was in tin: hands oi the merchants who financed it. But that 
does not exist now. 

8. Out of tlie eleven varieties of silk goods that the Tariff Board found 

following are even now produced at 


(4) Handkerchiefs, 


were usually produced, the 
Malieshwar : — 

(1) Surees, (2) Dupatlas, (3) Suitings and Shirt in. 

(5) Towels. 

Sareos and Dupattas have no foreign competition in the market ; there 
is practically no import of foreign goods of theso varieties. Suitings and 
shirtings compete fairly well with similar foreign.products. 

9. The total handloom production of goods made from real silk is 100 
yards per month and that of spun silk is 200 yards per month. 

10. Tho weaver takes about 4 days to prepare a sareo, 2 days for a 
dupatta aud 1 day for 4 yards of suitings, etc. 

11. 100 lbs. of raw silk, 20 lbs. of spun silk, 20 ibs. of art silk and 10 
lbs. of gold thread are consumed per month. 

12. Tho approximate length, breadth and price of tbo. finished articles 
is like the following : — 


Name. 


Length. Breadh. 


Trice ranging from 

(1) Sareo 

Of 

Yds. ‘ 54" to 00" 

11s. 

5 to Rs. 75 por Suree. 

(2) Dupattas 

0 

„ 50" 

Rs 

. 2 to Rs. 12 per piece, 

(3) Suitings and 





Shirtings . 


30" 

As. 

12 to Rs. 2 per yard. 


13. The approximate value of the total annual production of silk goods 
is 11s.' 1,00,000. 
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14. Spun silk ia used for making saree borders, suitings and shirtings 
only and thus in a souse its uso is restricted to tho production of these 
articles. 

15. Weavers get their silk supply through middlemen and not directly 
from tho rvelcr. 

10. The merchants do not supply silk to the weavers on credit. All 
transactions are generally in cash. 

17. Tho silk merchants sell direct to weavers and not through brokers or 
retailers. 

18. The quality of Indian silk does not compare favourably with that 
of the imported Chinese silk. Hut this is made up by tho lower prico of 
the Indian silk and hcnco tho merchants favour Indian silk. 

If). Tho weavers are already getting silk yarn graded and BOrted from 
outside. 

20. The system whereby silk is supplied to weavers by a middle man to 
whom the finished article is returned for marketing, obtains at Maheshwar. 
But tho weaver is paid only the labour charges. 

21. The reasons pointed out by the last Tariff Board, as to why tlio 
weavers prefer to uso imported silk, were the following: —Lack of enter¬ 
prise and method in the marketing of Indian raw silk in tho principal 
silk-producing centres—absence of serious effort to advortiso the. merits and 
varieties of Indian silk—variation in the unit of weight between the silk 
producing centre and tho weaving centre, still bold good. The position has 
not changed since then and no effort lias been mude in that direction. 

22. Indian silk is more difficult- to wind than foreign silk and the loss 
in degumming is greater in the case ol Indian silk than in the case of 
Chinese silk. There has been no improvement in tho position observed by 
tho last Tariff Board. There is also no new improver! method of re-reeling. 

23. For some time artificial silk due to its cheapness was replacing raw 
silk. But now the position is different. Raw silk is now cheaper than 
artificial silk. 

24- Spun silk is decidedly a serious competetor to Indian raw silk 
because of the following advantage to the weaver: —It needs no re-reeling 
or twisting, thus enabling the weaver to save expenses on both these 
operations, and at the same time there is also no loss in degomming. 

25. There is practically no variation since 1934 in the cost price, sale 
price and weaver's wages in respect of articles of cloth in this centre. 

2d. The present duties on imported silk fnbrii-s, artificial silk goods and 
mixture do not. seem to have produced a marked beneficial effect on the 
hundloom weavers. 

27. No new silk goods producing factories have been opened as a result 
of the protection to tho sericulture industry. 

28. The approximate cost of manufacture of silk cloth is divided into 
several items us below: — 

Us. A. 

(1) Bleaching raw silk.0 5 per lb. 

(2) Winding.0 10 ,, „ 

(3) Dyeing.1 0 „ 

(4) Warping.0 8 „ 

(5) Weaving pure sarco . . . . 1 0 „ yard. 

Tho weavers aro paid from Us. 1-4 jor piece to Rs. 10 per sarco (length 
9 to 10 yards) depending also upon the counts of yarn and the quality of 
cloth. 
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29. The Co-operative Societies have not included in their programme the 
work of helping the weavers by way of advancing money on the finished 
product or obtaining for them (weavers) the supplies of material and other 
requisites. 

30. The silk articles prepared at Mahoshwar have no market there. But 
they find demand and are sold in Bombay, Poona, Indore, Baroda, Kolhapur, 
Sangli, Miraj, Gwalior and Nagpur. In most cases the weavers themselves 
go over to these places for selling their goods. Thus naturally the charges 
incurred thus are added to the cost of manufacture in determining the 
price. 

31. The demand for natural silk is decreasing gradually. 

32., The present sources for the supply of raw silk are: — Bangaloro, 
6hahapur and Belgnum. 

33. Protection has not resulted in any appreciable turnover from imported 
to indigenous silk. 

<34. For the present there is nothing to bo pointed out, otherwise than 
whatever is stated above, in regard to the effect on the handloom industry 
of the protection granted to the sericulture industry. 


10. Government of H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala. 

(1) Letter "So. 22>-G 1 S3, doted the 12th duly, 1938, from the Secretary to 
the Hon'hle the Itcsidcnt fur the Punjab States, to the. Secretary, Tariff 
Board. 

Sericulture Industry in Patiala State. 

With reference to your letter No. 510, dated the 14th May, 19.38, on the 
above subject., I am directed to inform you that the Patiala Durbar have 
intimated that the State Serirnltural Department was abolished several 
years ugo. No serirnltural work is now undertaken in the State, nor does 
there ovist any organised silk handloom industry. As regards silk-weaving 
the Darbor are collecting authoritative figures which they hope to supply 
within the next month or so. 


(2) Letter .Vo. F. / o'8, dated the 20th Ttccrmber. 1938, from the 

Secretary to the Jfun'hh the Hexidrnt for the Punjab States, Lahore. 

Tn continuation of m.v letter No. I 1 '. 225-G'38, dated the 12th July, 19.38, 
I am directed to forward herewith duly answered by tbe Patiala Parbar the 
questionnaire relating to the Handloom Industry in Patiala State 
mentioned in paragraph 3 of your letter No. 510. dated the 14th May, 1938. 

1. (o) 'The total number of handloom weavers in tho Slate is 
approximately fi,50O. 

At present: — 

(i) about 24 are engaged in weaving pure silk goods. 

(ii) about 100 are engaged in weaving both cotton and silk mixed 

goods, and 

(iii) about 6,.375 in weaving cotton goods only. 

(61 No regular statistics are maintained and therefore the information 
asked for cannot be supplied. 

2. Tho weavers in different parts of the State purchase yarn from 
different places. Generally artificial silk is purchased from Ludhiana, 
Amritsar, etc. Most of this yarn is of Italian or Japanese origin. Tho 
price paid per pound of artificial silk varies from 10 to 12 annas. 

L>4 
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8. This kind of yarn is not being used, 

4. No. Tile market estimation of staplo fibre goods cannot be given. 

6. None of these operations is performed by the weavers themselves in 
the case of puro silk, while in the case of artificial silk and cotton, all 
the operations with the exception of (ii) boiling off from (i) to (iv) are 
performed by tho weavers or the members of their families. 

6. Mostly artificial silk is used for warp and for weft. 

7. The information asked for cannot he supplied. 

ft. The weavers still manufacture the following articles:—• 

(1) Gulbadam. 

<2) Phulkaries, 

(3) Sareos, 

(4) Dupattas. 

(5) Lungis. 

(6) Suitings and Shirtings. 

(7) Gown Pieces. 

As regards foreign competition, the cheap manufactures of Japan are 
providing a stiff competition to all the above-mentioned articles with tha 
exception of No. 3 Phulkaries, 

9. No statistics are available. 

10. Figures by categories are not available. On an average a weaver 
working for about 6 hours a day takos about 19 days to produco a finished 
piece of about 30 yards per day. 

11. The kinds of silk used are pure silk, artificial silk and a silk, mixed 
silks and tassars. The quantities cannot be given. 

12. Tho length of tho finished article varies from 30 to 40 yarils in length 
and from 27" to 64" in width. Tho prices vary with the quality and kind 
of the yarn used : — 

(a) Pure silk from 12 annas to Rs. 1.4 per yard. 

(b) Mixed silk from 6 annas to ft annas per yard. 

(r) Tassar from 6 annas to 8 annas per yard. 

(d) Artificial silk from 2 annas to 6 annas per yard. 

13. Statistics regarding the approximate value of tho total annual 
production of silk goods are not available. 

14. Spun silk is primarily used for saree and chnddar borders. 

15. The weavers generally buy the yarn from local dealers and dealers of 
Ludhiana, Patiala, etc. 

10. The merchants allow short period credit to some of the weavers and 
charge interest at high rates or make up for interest in their prices. 

17. Generally through retail dealers. 

18. Our weavers generally use imported silks because Indian silk yarn is 
comparatively more expensive. 

19. As .stated abovo there is hardly any Indian silk being used by the 
weavers hero on account of its being too expensive. 

20. There is no such system of middlemen. In the case of weaver- 
members of the Co-operative Societies, marketing of finished goods is done 
by the Co-operative Department. 

21. Subject to what has been stated at No. 18 nbove the present position 
is almiit the same as at the time of the In.st Tariff Board Enquiry. 

22. No answer to this cun be given in view of whet has been stated at 

No. 18. 
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23. The present position to-day is about the Bame. 

24. It has already been stated that on account of its cheapness artificial 
silk and other silks hare completely driven out the Indian silk so far as our 
weavors are concerned. It is, therefore, imperative, that tho duty on 
imported silk may be increased if tho Government wishes the Indian silt 
industry to stand on its own lens. Tho present duty has failed to afford 
adequate protection to Indian silk. 

25. The weavers’ wages for artificial silk have gone down from 1 anna 
3 pies in 1930 to 9 pies in 1938 per yard. 

26. The duty on imported silk fabrics should no doubt be raised 
considerably, because the cheapness of imported silk fabrics is hitting hard 
tho poor handloom weaver with the result that the wages of an average 
handloom weaver are 1 anna 6 pies to 4 annas per day. 

27. No factories have come into existence for the production of silk 
goods in the Patiala State. 

28. Detail of cost of manufacture of artificial and other silk is as 
follows: — 

Rb. a. p. 

(1) Raw material . . . • • 0 12 0 per lb. 

(2) Twisting, winding and dyeing charges 0 4 0,,,, 

(3) Weaving charges . 0 7 C ,, ,, 

(4) finishing charges . . . • 0 0 4| ,, ,, 

(5) Cost of labour exclusive of finishing, 

twisting, etc..0 16,, yard. 

(These aro rough figures only.) 

29. The Co-operative Societies render financial aid to the members for 
the purchsM) of raw material and other expenses to be incurred in connec¬ 
tion with tiles© manufactures. The Co-operative Department further helps 
the Societies and their members in the purchase of raw materials and the 
ealo of finished goods. 

30. The manufactured articles are generally sold in the home markets, 
i.e., within tho State and some of them are exported to Ludhiana, Karnal, 
etc. 

31. The demand for natural silk is stationary. 

32. Statistics are not available. 

33. No. 

34. Tho grant of protection to sericulture has hit hard the handloom 
industry by raising the price of imported silk yarn. The weavers do not 
use Indian silk for reasons mentioned above, and have to buy the imported 
silk at increased price. Tho protection granted to sericulture is inadequate. 


11. Government of H. H. The Maharaja of Travancore. 

(1) Letter V. Die. No. 1645 of SS/Derpt., dated the 21st July, 1938, from 
the Chief Secretary to Government of Travavcorc, Trivandrum. 

With reference to your letters Nos. 510 and 613, dated the 14th May 
and 17th June, 1938, respectively, regarding the questionnaire on the 
sericnltnrnl industry, T have the honour to forward herewith the replies, 
with six spare copies, to the Questionnaire, received from tho State Director 
of Industries. Tt may he seen from the latter's letters Nos. 418 anil 446, 
dated the 1st and 9th July, 1938. respectively, on the subject (copies oncloscd) 
that there is verv little 'sericulture industry in Travancore. 

24 a 
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Enclosure I. 

4nm-fr.? to the Questionnaire furnished by the Textile Expert. 

1. General Questionnaire ..—No answer. 

2. Questionnaire for Local Governments: 

12. Our coating is 32 inches wide -cost Re. 1 annas 10 pics G per yard. 
Our coating is 30 inches wide—cost Annas 15 per yard. Sareea, Duppattas, 
Angavastrams 45" wide—He. 1 annas 8 pies 9 per yard (without designs on 
tho border) Border costa extra dopending upon the designs and special 
threads (viz., gold, etc., to be used). 

14. Coatings, shirtings, angavustrams, duppattas, sarces. 

15. Through yarn merchants in Bombay. 

23. T think it is still the same as far as our weavers aro concerned. 

28. Vide copy of piece cosf^book leaf attached. Weavers are paid here 
per yard. 

63. As in question 15. 

65. Being cheap, the artificial silk and staple yarn is preferred by public, 
the average mass. 

56. Japanese and Chinese spun silk is imported into India by firms of 
Q. 15 and Q. 53. 

67. Wo have so far used only spun silk. This is foreign as I think tbero 
are no facilities in India (Mysore is going to have one) manufacturing spun 
silk yarn and henco this variety must be an imported one. Spun silk is 
more handy for our handloom weavers os it is easy to reel and no wastage 
in degumming. Hence weavers hero prefer spun silk to thrown or reeled 
silk (raw). 

60. Wo also use waste silk yarn (imported varieties) in the manufacture 
of fabrics especially coating (and shirting in very rare cases). This is also 
got down from Bomhay dealers. 

07. No. But when some outsiders visit or institute (Workshop) and Sales 
Depot, they very often buy our silk coating mid shirting on account of its 
very good quality—both in appearance aud durability in weaving--and 
cheapness. 


Copy of piece cost-book leaf. 

1. Silk Shirting 34"—100 yds. (2/120s. spun silk)— 



Rs. Oils. 

C. 

Prioo of yam (warp and woft) 

60 21 

9 (for 1GJ lbs.). 

Winding charges at Ohs. 3 per lb . 

0 26 

4 

Warping charges at Chs. 7 per lb. 

2 0 

0 

Weaving charges at Chs. 1J per yard 

5 17 

8 


69 9 

5 

Profit (up to 25 per cent.) 

15 1 

3 


84 10 

8 

Finished yards 90—Price per yard 

0 26 

4 (Approx. As. 15) 
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2. Silk Sareo or Angavastram: 45"—100 yds. (2/120s. spun silk)— 

Rs. Cha. O. 

Price of warp and weft (21 lbs.) . . 77 9 10 
Winding charges at Chs. 3 per lb. . 13 8 

Warping charges at Chs. 7 per lb. . 2 17 8 

Weaving charges at Chs. 6 per yard . 19 8 0 



100 10 10 

Profit 

25 2 10 

Extra 

20 17 6 


146 2 10 


Finished yards 93J—Prico per yard . 1 15 12 

3. Silk Coating: 32"—100 yards. (2/60s. spun silk)— 

Rs. Ohs. O. 

Yarn prico (28 lbs.) . . . 76 1 12 

Winding charges at Chs, 3 per lb. 16 12 

Warping charges at Chs. 7 per lb. . . 4 5 4 

Weaving charges at Chs. 3$ por yard . 11 0 0 



92 12 12 

Profit and Extras 

56 1 4 


148 14 0 

No. of finishod yards 88—Prico per yard 

s 1 19 4 


Enclosure II. 


Copy of letter No, 1,18 , dated the 1st July, 19Sf>, from the Director of 
Industries to the Chief Secretary to Government. 

With referenco to your docket R. O. C. No. 4150/38/Devpt., dated the 
26th May, 1938, and 4th June, 1938, forwarding copies of questionnaires on 
the sericultural industry, I have the honour to report, os follows: — 

The questionnaires relate to the sericultural industry and are intended 
to elicit information in regard to, the progress of the industry during the 
period in which protection has been in force. It is also required that 
answers are to be given to questions dealing with matters with which we 
are directly acquainted. A perusal of the questions will show clearly that 
information has been called for relating to the rearing of silk worms, the 
quality, etc., of tho silk roeled from cocoons, how this silk affects the 
weaving industry and how it is affected by tho imports of foreign silk, the 
respoctivo prices of foreign and indigenous silk, etc. 

There is very little sericultural industry in Travuncoro. The rearing 
of silk worms and reeling of silk, except for some work in the experimental 
section (under the Department of Agriculture) which was abolished in 1107, 
are not prevalent here. Hence it is not possible to obtain satisfactory 
answers to the questions. 

Copies of tho questionnaire were sent to tho South Travancore and 
Trivandrum Chambers of Commerce as the weaving industry is mostly 
confined to South Travanooro, to the Fixcise Commissioner, the Director of 
Agriculture, and tho Textile Expert. These have not been able to provide 
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answers to the questions and what little they have given has not been of 
any great help. 

The Textile Expert has given answers to some of the questions and they 
aro appended herewith. 

Since Travaneore is very little concerned with the industry in question, 
it is not possible to furnish answers in the way the Tariff Board requires. 


Enclosure III. 

Copy o) letter No. UG, dated the Oth July, 1936, from the Director of 
Industries to the Chief Secretary tu Government. 

With referonce to your letter It. O. O. No. 4150/38/Devpt., dated the 
7th July, 1038, regarding Questionnaire on Sericulturol Industry issued by 
tho Indian Tariff Board for importers and traders, I have the honour to 
inform you that it was not found possible to get answers to the questions 
referred to therein, as Travaneore is very little concerned in Bericultural 
industry. 


(2) Letter No. 1666 of 96/Devpt., dated the SSnd July, 1996. from the Chief 
Secretary to Government, Government of Travaneore, Trivandrum. 

With reference to your letter No. G39, dated the 27th June, 1938, 
regarding the questionnaire for silk and artificial silk goods manufacturers, 
T have the honour to forward herewith a copy of letter No. 469, dated the 
18th July, 19:18, from the State Director of Industries stating that it is not 
possible to havo answers to the questionnaire. 

Copy of letter No. 169, dated the 16th July. 1996, from the Director of 
Industries to the. Chief Secretary to Government. 

With referonce to your letter R. 0. C. No. 5890/38/Devpt., dated the 
lfith July, 1938, forwarding copies of a questionnaire from the Tariff Board, 
regarding silk and artificial silk goods manufacture. 1 have the honour 
to inform you that there arc no mills in tho State mainly engaged in tho 
manufacture of silk or artificial silk goods. There aro some small scalo 
weaving ooncerns where silk or artificial silk yams are occasionally used for 
weaving and oven that forms only a very small proportion of tho material 
used in weaving, hence it is not possible to have answers to the questionnaire. 
Eight copies of the Questionnaire forwarded are returned herewith. 


12. Government of H. H. The Maharaja of Cochin. 

(1) Letter No. V. 9-1611,6 / 1119, dated the. 26th July, 1996. from the 
Secretary to the Government of Cochin, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, 
through the Resident for the Madras States, Trivandrum. 

Particulars regarding Skricultural Industry. 

Reference: —1. Your letter No. 510, dated the 14th May, 1938, forwarded 
bv the Resident for the Madras States with endorsement 
N. Dis. 1440/38, dated the 23rd May, 1938. 

2. Your letter No. 544, dated the 24th May. 1938, forwarded 

bv the Resident for the Madras States with endorsement 
N. Dis. 1559/38, dated the 3rd June, 1938. 

3. Your letter No. 013. dated the 17th June, 1938, forwarded 

by the Resident for tho Madrns States with endorsement 
N Dis. 1785/38, dated tho 24th June, 1938. 
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I have the honour to state that this State is not very much engaged in 
silk industry. As such, answers to individual questions aro not useful os 
they will not be bused on experience. Hence tho following general informa¬ 
tion is furnished. 

2. Thore aro about 2,500 hnndlooms working in tho State at present and 
some 5,000 people are engaged in the industry. Almost completely they aro 
using cotton yarn of counts varying from 10's to 150’s. Use of silk is 
limited to borders; and even for this purpose gold thread is more in demand 
than silk. It may be that a few looms weave pure silk fabric to meet a 
special demand, but this is only very rare. As the demand is occasional, 
yarn dealers do not stock silk and the special demand will be met by specially 
ordering the requirements from the stockists in the South Indian Handloom 
centres like Madura, Salem, etc. 

3. In this State, only in the Girls’ Industrial School attached to the 
Convent, Ollur in Triehur Taluk, there is a small silk farm maintained for 
teaching purposes and not with any commercial intentions. Except for this, 
there is no sericulture in the State. In this Industrial School, about 50,000 
cocoons of mulberry species are raised annually. They yield 11 to 12 lbs. 
of raw silk. The establishment rears worms from its own seeds, but once in 
two years it gots tested D. F. seeds from Mysore Government Grainages. 
Eggs are multivoltine and one laying produces 300—400 worms. The Convent 
gets tho Mulberry leaves from bushes planted in three acres of its own gardon. 

4. As thore is not any big demnnd for silk yarn for weaving, there are 
no wholesale importers. Consumption of silk fabric is on tho increase, but 
mostly the demand is for cheap varieties of artificial silk. In this case also 
thore are no wholesale traders importing directly from foreign countries. 
The wholesalo importers and stockists of Bombay, Madras, etc., supply the 
requirements of local dealers. Preference for cheaper varieties is working 
to the disadvantage of the Indian product. 

5. There is no Co-oporative Society in the State consisting of weavers of 
ailk or rendering assistance to them directly or indirectly. 


(2) Letter No. L. THa. 2025/13, dated the 20th July, 1033, from the. Secretary 
to Government in charge. The Huzvr Seeretariat, Government of 
Cochin, Frnakulam, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, through the 
Resident for Madras State s, Trivandrum. 

Manupactcre or silk ooons. 

Beference. :—Your lotter No. 639, dated the 27th June, 1938, forwarded 
by the Resident for Madras States with endorsement N. 
Dis. 1897/38, dated the 4th July, 1938. 

T have the honour to inform you that there are no establishment in this 
State engaged in the manufacture of silk and artificial silk goods. 


13. Government of H. H. The Maharaja of Gwalior. 

Letter No. 1967 /17 A / uUHR, dated the. 2ith August, HI.IR, from the, Resident 
at Gwalior and PoUlintl Agent for the States of Bnmpur and Benares, 
Gwalior Residency, Gwalior. 

I have the honour to refer to the correspondence ending with your 
letter No. 823, dated the 3rd August, 1938. and to inform you, on tho 
authority of a communication received from the Gwalior Darbar, that there 
is no sericultural industry in the Gwalior State and therefore no 
information can be furnished on the subject. 
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2. They have however, sent me the enclosed copy of a note on handloom 
industry in the Gwalior State submitted by the Gwalior Chamber of 
Commerce in case it may be of interest to the Board. 

Copy of a Note regarding Tlandloom Industry. 

The questions pertaining to the handloom industry cannot be fully 
answered item by item n.s tho handloom industry in Gwalior State is on its 
ebb, and there aro very few people interested in it. 

Tho available information with regard to the questions concerning the 
handloom industry is given below : — 

(1) Tho total number of weavers throughout the State is about l.oOO. 

Some are located in Chanderi and are engaged in artistic 
weaving and tho remaining are scattered in tho various 
districts of the Gwalior State, exclusively engaged in ordinary 
handloom cloth weaving. The weavers, however, are not 
weaving pure silk goods. Though the number of such weavers 
is increasing but the number of artistic weavers is down-right. 

(2) Tho weavers aro exclusively working on piece-work basis for the 

interests of tho merchants who are importing foreign silk 
(China, Japan) for their manufacture. 

(3) The weavers aro doing all sorts of operations needed in cloth 

weaving, i.e., twisting, winding, dyeing, doubling, preparing 
tho warp, etc. 

(4) The Chinese silk is used for warp and cotton is weft in Saries and 

Dupattaa, etc. 

(5) The position as reported by tho last Tariff Board is still unchanged. 

Tim merchants aro financing this industry as the weavers are 
not. in a position to avail such aid through other sources nor 
are they keen about it. Tho weavers are getting fair prices 
lor their labour from the merchants but this system cannot be 
beneficial for the development of handloom industry. In tho 
opinion of this Oommittco, tho Government should come forward 
to finance this industry on some suitable basis and introduce 
some technical skill in the weavers through Government experts. 

(6) All the varieties of the goods as reported by tho last Tariff Board 

aro still being woven besides Khan pieces, turbans, safas, 
dhottis, blouse pieces, etc. Tlu> merchants are getting reasonable 
prices for such hand-made products which are not mode by tho 
mills.* 

(7) It is not possible to mention specific number of days required to 

produce the finished articles in each category us asked in clause 
No. 10. Generally 3 to 4 days aro sufficient to weave 
ordinary pieco cloth while the period required for artistic 
manufactures ranges from 1 to 4 months according to the quality 
of the products. It is hoped that the information given above 
will generally satisfy tho questions Nos. 1 to 20. 


14. Government of H. H. The Nawab of Bhopal. 

Letter No. iUCiO-D. of 19,1ft, dated the 5th August, 1938, from, the Political 
Agent in Bhopal, Bhopal. 

Subject: —Questionnaire relating to tot? Seiucuetubal Industry. 

With reference to your letters Nos. 610, 544, 613 and 639, dated tho 
14th May, 24th May, 17th Juno and 27th June, 1938, respectively, addressed 
to the Secretary in tho Political Department, Government of His Highness 
the Nawab of Bhopal, I have the honour to inform you that the Political 
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Member, Bhopal Government, intimates that the questionnaire relating to 
the Sericultural Industry do not concern the Bhopal State as there is no 
Sericultural Industry or mills manufacturing silk or artificial silk cloth in 
the State. 


15. Government of Bengal. 

(1) Letter from, the Secretary, Tariff Hoard, to the Serrr.inry to the Guvcrrv- 
merit uj Bengal, Agriculture and Industries Department, Calcutta, 
No. 601, dated the 16th June, 1038. 

I am directed to refer to my letter No. 544, datod the 24th May, 1938, 
with which was forwarded a copy of the questionnaire dealing with the 
Sericultural Industry drawn up by the Tariff Board. Question 15 deals with 
the cultivation of the mulberry treo on which the silkworms are usually fed. 
The Board, however, understands that the eri worm which is found in your 
province is fed on the leaves of the castor oil plant. The Board would 
therefore bo grateful if you will supply the information asked lor in ques¬ 
tion 15 of the questionnaire in respect of mulberry leaves for leaves of 
the castor oil plant also. 


(2) D. O. .Vo. 6921-T , dated the 27th June, 1938, from Mr. A. X. Sen, 
Inspector ol Technical and Industrial Institutions, Department of 
Industries, Bengal, to the President, Tariff Board. 

You aro perhaps aware that the Sericulture Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal is now under the control of the Dilector of Industries, 
Bougal. It is being worked under the guidance of Mr. C. C. Ghosh, the 
Deputy Director of Sericulture, Bengal, whose Headquarters hjc at 
Borhampore. Mr. Ghosh is preparing replies to the questionnaires for 
submission to you in due course. He will, I am sure, render you all possible 
help in connection with the present Tariff Enquiry. 

I may, however, mention for youi information that Sericulture in Bengal 
is at presont carried on in tho districts of Mnlda, Murshidabad. Bogra, 
Bankura and Birbhum — Malda anil Murshidabad being the most important 
of the silk districts. Hearing is mainly concentrated in tho interior of 
Malda, where indigenous reeling can also be seen. Islampur in Murshidabad 
and Vishnupur in llankura districts are important weaving centres. Filature 
reeling after the European factories can also he seen in Murshidabad District 
(Jangipur). Eri silkworm rearing is done in the district of Bogra and 
llajshahi. You may perhaps bo interested to see these places along with 
the newly started reeling institute at Malda and the Conditioning House at 
Howrah. The silk Mills of Messrs. Arilf & Co., of over 50 years standing, 
with over 150 looms and other appliances can be visited at Calcutta and 
most valuable information regarding tho industry can he obtained from 
Mr. Ariff, the proprietor, who also had, till recently, rearing and reeling 
establishments of his own in the Murshidabad District, 


(3) Letter Xn. 16:17. dated the, 12th July, 1938, from the Government of 
Bengal, Agriculture and Industries Department, Industries Branch, 
Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter No. 544, dated the 24th May, T93S, I am 
directed to forward, herewith, the replies (with 5 spare copies) of this 
department, to tho general questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board regarding 
the sericultural industry. 
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Replies to the General Questionnaire. 

1. There lias been no progress in the industry. On the other hand 
there has boon a gradual decrease in mulberry acreage and number of 
rearers, both of which howevor showed slight increase in 1937-38. 

The Department has however been successful in introducing (1) higher 
yielding new races of worms, (2) new methods oi mulberry cultivation, (3) 
improved methods of reeling, in starting, (4) research for mulberry and 
worms and lor diseases of both, (5) a raw silk conditioning house and in 
arranging for (6) establishment of a paper technological institute for the 
manufacturing stage of the industry. 

The Sericultural Industry is carried on in the districts of Malda, Birbhum 
and Murshidabad on a largo scale and in the districts of Bankura, Midna- 
pore, Rajshahi and Bogra on a small scalo. 

Number of people who are dependent upon the Industry are in— 



Entirely. 

Partly. 


!*) 

(*) 

(i) Silkworm rearing 

79,079 


(ii) ltoeling .... 

(iii) Matka, Eri and Kete 

5,535 


spinning .... 


12,700 


2. Tho cocoon growers generally grow their own mulberry, rear cocoons 
and sell tho cocoons on their own account. Only a small number of them 
are helped with agricultural loans and advances by reeling concerns. 

The majority of tho renders are financed by raw silk merchants in the 
shape of short term advances on condition that the raw silk produced 
is given to the financier. The merchants market the raw silk. 

Tasar is reeled by the families of weavers. 

Matka, eri and kete aro spun by the women folk of reurers and culti¬ 
vators in spare time in the midst of household work for small dealers 
who actually advunce piorecd cocoons and pay for spinning labour. 

3. Muximum production attainable under present conditions is cocoons 
76,560 niaunds. 

Raw silk—5,100 mds. or 408,000 lbs. 

Actual figures of each of the last 5 yeurs aro not available. 

Approximate figures of 1937-38 arc as follows: — 

Coooons. Value. Silk. Voluo. 

43,000 mds. Rs. 9,00,000 230,000 lbs. about Rs. 11,50,000 

The variation is explained by the abnormal conditions of tho year. Tho 
principal ehhotopolu crop in Novcmber-December failed practically wholly. 
There were also long drought and floods. 

4. Silk content of typical varieties of cocoons is givon in Annoxure I. 

5. Nistari, Chhotopolu, Barapolu, Nistid and Nismo ore reared. 

6. Cost of constructing and equiping a four ghora rearing house 
(64 trays or 200 lbs. of cocoons capacity per crop) with veranda on one 
side by ordinary rearers— 

Rs. 

With mud wall, thatched roof, kutcha floor, doors, 
windows and ventilators made of local wood and 

fitted with wire-gauze.200 

Equipment of the above house with-— 

Rs. 

(i) Dallas, trays 64.32 

(ii) Chondrakies 50.50 

(iii) Miscellaneous .18 

- 100 
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Mud wall lasts for about 25 yours. 

Root lasts for about 10 years. 

Thatching lasts for ahout 5 years. 

Doors, windows ond ventilators last for about 10 years. 

The abovo cost is tho minimum under the present circumstances. 

Improvements in regard to ventilation, air and light have beon effected 
for a house of similar capacity by constructing it on u new plan in 
Government nurseries with sundried bricks. It costs about Rs. 450 
lor construction alone plus Rs. 150 for equipment. 

7. Results of rearing different races of worms are given in Annexure II. 

8. No new method of rearing has been adopted. 

9. All worms are reared from local seed. Organisation for production 
of seed is generally soparute from that for production of cocoons. 

In Bengal only seed cocoons are used for cocoon crops. At present there 
are 3 agencies for seed cocoon production, viz.: —(1) Government nurseries, 
(2) Selected rearers and (3) Private seed-growers. In Government and 
selected roarers' nurseries tho seed cocoons are produced from cellular eggs. 
The private seed-growers do not use cellular seed. 


Tho cost of seed per oz. 


G NumeT t Villages, 

nursery. Nursery. 

Aa. p. Aa. p. Aa. 

6 0 2 6 2 


10. No legislation has been adopted to provide disense-free Beod. 

11, Multivoltine worms are mainly rcarod. Rearers of Rirhhum and a 
part of Murshidabud district rear univoltino worms once a year in addition 
to multivoltine worms. Four to five crops are raised in a year. 

Average number of worms from an ounce of Beed uctually obtained 
in 1937-38 are: — 

Nisturi 
Chhotopolu 
Barapolu 


. 18,(XX) ripe worms (M0 layings), 

, . . 9,000 ripe worms (140 layings). 

. . . 17,000 ripe worms (130 layings). 

50,000 kahan seed cocoons seem to be used by rearers annually, 
comes to about 180,0()0 oz. at 140 layings for 1 oz. of seed. 

12. No foreign races have been acclimatised. 


This 


13. (i) Ill tho production of cellular seed, dead and diseased moths are 
eliminated. 


(ii) Pebrine is combated, by the use of cellular seed and disinfection. 

14. A reference is invited to the reply to question 3. The wastage in 
1937-38 was abnormally high but ordinarily wastage is about 25 to 30 per cent. 

Production of disease-free seed hus been increased and propaganda carried 
out and mass disinfection of the rearing houses adopted in order to minimise 
loss. 


15. (i) Worms are reared on mulborry leaves. 

(ii) Mulberry is generally cultivated by the man who roars the worms 
either on his own land or on leased land, It is also cultivated by a fow 
for sale of leaves to rearers. 

(iii) The details are given in Annexure TTT. 

(iv) The quantity of leaves required to feed tho worms from 1 oz. of 
seed is ahout 850 lbs. with twigs. 


(v) The cost of the above quantity of leaves at -8 pies per lb. comeB 
to Rs. 3-8. 

(vi) No other leaf is used for feeding mulberry silkworms. 
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Tariff Board letter No. 607, dated the 16th June, 1938. 

Eri worms are fed on castor leaves. Roaring of thoso worms is carried 
out generally by old women wbo grow only a few to about 30 plants near 
their houses and utilise the leaves. 

16. (a) Experiments are being made since 1937. 

(b) (i) Normally four crops but exceptionally 5 to 6 crops are produced 
annually from indigenous mulberry (varieties of Morus iniiicu). 

(ii) Trees properly grown are preferable. 

(iii) Details of cost are given in Annexure IV. 

17. Figures for 6 years are not available. Price paid is about As. 14 
per maund on the averago in 1937-38. As a rule roarers rear worms with 
their own leaves and purchase leaves when the supply runs short. Under 
such circumstances the price paid is always high. Mulberry is not grown 
as a commercial crop. 

19. (i) Experiments are being made to find out methods for improving 
the quantity and quulity of mulberry. 

(ii) The cultivation cost has been reduced mainly due to reduction in 
wages of lubour. The department is also introducing tree mulberry amongst 
the rearers in order to reduce cost of leaf. # 

20. The same defects contiuue. 

21. (i) Bengal is not concerned with univoltine worms except the indi¬ 
genous Barnpolu which is practically of the samo quality as the multi- 
voltino races. 

(ii) About 28 lbs. of cocoons are obtained from 1 oz. of seed used in the 
case of Nistari, Chhotopolu and Barapolu. 

(iii) In a Government nursery about 240 lbs. of cocoons have been obtained 
by feeding worms with leaves of an acre of treo mulborry. 

(iv) Tho abovo figures are for multivoltine worms. 

(v) In Bengal new fixed races, viz., Nistid yellow and white and Nismo 
(yellow) have been introduced. 

22. (i) Univoltine cocoons contain more silk than multivoltine ones. 

(ii) Fixed hybrids have already beeu introduced and further experiment* 
are in progress. 

(iii) Results are given in Annexure V and are satisfactory. 

23. (a) Figuros for cost of cocoon production for the last 6 years are 
not available. Results of census taken in 1937-38 are given in Annexure VI. 


( b) Dotails of works cost for 

cocoonts 

from 

1 oz. 

of seed. 





Malda. 

Rirbbum. 

Murshidabad. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1. Cost of seed 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2. Cost of labour 

3 

11 

6 

4 

8 

9* 

5 

14 

7 

3. Cost of food for worms 

3 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

4. Cost of appliances 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

6 

3i 

6. (a) Other expenses 

(labour) 

0 

3 

U 

0 

6 

4* 

0 

8 

9* 

( h ) Disinfectant . 

0 

0 

3J 

0 

4 

8 




Total 

8 

0 

1 

9 

4 

6 

10 

10 

8 


N.Jl. In making the above calculations the figures obtained in the 
abstract census for rearing (Annexure VI) have been taken as the basis. 
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Hut as those figures are arrived at by taking actual hours of work and 
calculating wages at very low rates for those hours only the labour 
charges shown in the census have been doubled in this statement us strict 
adherence to actual hours of work and payment for those hours are not 
feasible in practice. The census figures also do not take into account 
failure or poorness of cocoons due to advorso climatic conditions, floods, 
drought and diseases of worms and mulberry, in thiB statement the cost 
of leaf has been calculated at -8 pies per lb. as explained in the abstract 
census for mulberry cultivation (Annexure IV). 

24. Price of cocoons per lb. 


Year. 




Minimum. 

Maximum. 





As. p. . 

As. 

1933-34 

• 

. 

. . 

2 6 

5 

1934-35 

. 

. 

. 

2 6 

5 

1935-36 




2 6 

5 

1936-37 

• 

* 

. 

2 0 

6 

1937-38 

m 


# 

2 6 

7 


25. (i) The breeder of worms does not keep ■ his cocoons for reeling. 
Some of the reelers who are hreedors as well however reel thoir own cocoons. 

(ii) The breeders sell the cocoons all at onco irrespective of the state 
of market. 

(iii) For average prices, please refer to the reply under Question No. 24. 

(iv) Outturn of silk and waste from 11)0 lbs. oocoons— 


Yoar. 

Average 
outturn of 
silk. 

Average 
outturn of 
waste. 

Silk. 

Value 

per lb. 

Waste. 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

As. 

p. 

1933-34 . 

6-9 

41 

3 10 

3 

2 

3 

1934-35 . 

59 

4 1 

3 16 

6 

2 

3 

1935-36 . 

59 

4-1 

4 3 

3 

2 

3 

1936-37 . 

6 9 

4 1 

4 13 

0 

2 

0 

1937-38 . 

5-9 

4-1 

5 15 

0 

4 

0 


26. The entiro production is reeled hv hand on singlo or multiple charkas. 

27. (i) Figures under (a) and (b) are not available. 

(ii) About 11,000 cocoons yield 1 lb. silk. 

Tin- answer relates to silk reeled by hand in a country charka. The 
methods of charka reeling are— 

(a) Cocoons aro cooked and reeled in the same basin by the reeler. 

( b ) Basins aro heated by wood and coal fire and sometimes by steam. 

(c) A turner is omployed for turning the reels. 

(d) Breakages are not knotted usually. 

(r) Cleaning by hand is undertaken by turner when the rccler is 
busy cooking the cocoons or finding out ends. 

28. (i) There are only about a dozen of largo reeling concerns having 
about 10 to 50 basins. Only one has more than 100 basins. Such concerns 
have their own stores, godott'ns, etc. Others are mostly individual reelers 
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haring one or only a few basing. Such roelers have hardly proper godowns, 
etc. flie cost of a country charko nnd an oven is nearly Rs. 120. The 
thatched sheds cost from Rs. 10 to Rs. 100 according to sine. The charka 
lasts for about 10 years with occasional repairs. 

(ii) For outturn, please see the reply to Question 29. 

29. Five years’ figures for works cost for a lb. of raw silk are not 
available. Actual census taken in 1937-38 is enclosed as Anncxuro VII 
33. 



1833-34. 

1937-38. 

Roaring of ooooons . 

1 

18,582 families 

15,300 families 
or 

70,070 persons. 

Reeling ...... 

10,000 persons 

4,800 „ 

Spinning of Matka, eri and kote 

15,000 „ 

12,700 

! 

Weavers ..j 

2,000 „ 

Silk—0,000 „ 

Matka—950 ,, 

Taaar—will be sub* 
mitted later. 

35. (1) (a) Please refer to Annexurc VII. 



(2) The reelors are not exactly inefficient. With proper cocoons, 
machinery and organisation they arc able to produce as good silk as in 
auy other country, 

(3) (i) For reelers—Recently I’eddie Silk Reeling Institute has been 
started at Mulda. 

35. (3) (ii) For rearers—Some arc employed in nurseries as day labourers 
while about a dozen students are trained with stipends in two Sericultural 
classes attached to two Government nurseries. Small grants-in-aid are 
paid to seven Primary Schools for preliminary Sericultural training to sons 
and daughters of rearers. 

40. Throwing is not carried out ns a sepnrute business. 



Pei 

■ lb. 


Rs. 

A. 

(i) Prico of raw silk twisted by hand . 

5 

0 to 


6 

8 

(ii) Twisting. 

I 

1 

Winding.. . 

• »« 


(iii) Boiling off. 

0 

•2 


42. (i) No improvements have been effected. Government has however 
established a Reeling Institute to remedy these defects. 

(ii) No re-reeling is practised but it has been introduced in the Peddio 
Reeling Institute. 

43. As. 5 per lb. for re-rceling in the local hand method. The loss per 
Beer is 1 chittak. 

44. No silk is rc-icclcd. 
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45. (a) Preparation of cloth. 

(b) Embroidery purpose. 

(t) Thread for angling. 

48. (i) Figures for the whole of India are not known. 

(ii) I’lcase refer to the reply given under Question No. 3 for production 
of ruw silk. 

47. The quantity of silk used locally is not known. 

48. (i) There has been no improvement in export of raw silk. 

(ii) A raw silk conditioning house will help to stimulate trado. 

60. Products of tho Sericultural Department are sold locally. 

51. The condition remains the same. New facilities have not been 
provided. 

54. Canton filature yellow and white—between 15 to 30 deniers and 
Japanese re-reeled yellow and white between 10 to 30 deniers comlpete 
seriously with Bengal silk. Comparison botween these varieties with 
Bengal silk is not possiblo as the latter is not sorted or graded into 
separate qualities. 

55. Only recently manufacturing of artificial silk has been undertaken 
in Bengal. As the products are passed off as real silk among people who 
are ignorant of differences of pure and artificial Bilk, tho latter has now 
come to compete with natural silk. 

60. A Shibgunj weaver has given us a sample of Japanese white 
re-reolcd silk of 10-12 denier which he said was being sold at Us. 6-14 per 
lb. at Shibganj (including freight, profit and duty). We consider that cost 
of production of such a quality of silk must be higher than the price at 
which it is being sold. Sample of the silk is Bent separately. Actual facts 
and figures are difficult to be produced. 

67. Imported silks do not compare favourably with Bengal silk in 
lustre or colour. But they are superior in winding quality and finish and 
easier to manipuluto. It is very difficult to state the difference in price 
due to tliesu considerations. 

68. That low rates of Japaneso and Chinese exchange have accentuated 
competition is evident. Actual figuros are however not available. 

59. No imported silk competes with tasar, Muga and handspun eri. 

60. It is not known how imported silk waste is used. 


61. Percentage varies with the quality of silk reeled and quality of 
cocoons. Tho following figures huvo been obtained by census: — 



Malda. 

Murshida- 

bad. 

Birbhum. 


Tana. | 

Varno. 

Ghora. 

Tana. 

Khamru. 

Steam 

Filature. 

Waste represent what 
percentage of raw 
Bilk. 

103 

09 

0 

75 

34 

82 


62. The prosperity of reeling industry depends upon the price of silk 
waste. The price in June, 1938, is Rs. 30 per Bengal maund. 

63. The same condition exists. The Bengal Sericultural Department has 
just introduced two hybrid races which are found to give less waste. 

64. No spun silk mill has been started. 
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69. (a) The amount of protection should bo determined on the basis of 
As. 6 per lb. ot cocoons or lls, 0-8 por lb. of raw silk whichever is higher 
as the minimum cost of production. 

(6) A specific or ad valorem duty should bo imposed on imported raw 
•ills and -silk yarns to ensure the above prices. 

(c) The minimum period should bo about 10 years. 

The reasons are the following: — 

It is possible to reduce cost of production and improve quality only 
through improved mothods of mul!>errv cultivation, replacement of bushes 
by tree mulberry and evolution and introduction of improved cocoons. All 
those items depond on fairly long-continuod research. Under such circum¬ 
stances protection for a short period is hardly of much help. 

70. (u) Silk Textile Industry will benefit. 

(6) The Silk Textile Industry in Bengal is roally a hundloom industry. 

71. Detailed relevant facts are given in Annoxure VIII. 

72. The protection granted has not proved beneficial. 

73. Reference paragraph 200 of Board’s report: — 

(i) The Department has established a research section for improve¬ 
ment of mulberry and cocoons and for investigation of diseases 
both in silkworm and mulberry. 

(ii) For improvement of reeling Japuneso treadle machine and 

filature machine with re-roeling and up-to-date cooking and 
testing machines have been installed in the Silk Reeling Insti¬ 
tute at Muldn. 

(iii) The Berhumpore Silk Weaving Institute is boing raised to the 

status of an up-to-dato Technological Institute. 

Reference paragraph 201 of Board's report. —No legislative action has 
boen taken for enforcing use of uiseaso-freo seed. 

Reference paragraph 202 of Board's report. —No new methods have been 
adopted as regards Serieultural education. But a. scheme for starting a 
proper Serieultural Institute for training of staff and rearers is under 
consideration. 

Reference paragraph .203 of Board’s report. —No improvement has yet 
been effected as regards marketing organisation. 

Reference paragraph 204 of Board's report. —A conditioning houso has 
recently been started. 

Reference paragraph 205 of Board’s report. — No form of subsidy to help 
the industry has been adopted. 

Reference paragraph 200 of Board's report. —The Bengal Sericulture 
Department lias introduced methods of collecting statistics of mulberry area, 
roarers and extout of rearing. 

74. Protection for a further period of about 10 years will make it 
possible to reduce the cost of production. 

(i), (ii) & (iii) From relevant figures stated above it has hem shown that 
the cost of production of cocoons per lb. is now uliout As. 6-6 on the 
average with the present nlultivoltinc worms and bush mulberry. The cost 
of production of loaf is estimated at -8 pics per lb. The cost of leaves 
from troos is expected to be about half this amount, Tho yield from 100 
layings of Nistari and Chliotiqtolu ruces is about 20 lhs. The new races 
Nisted and Nismo nre expected, on the strength of actual results, to yield 
about 40 lhs. from 100 layings. When measures to ensure establishment 
of tree mulberries and successful rearing in all seasons of the year are 
completed it is expected that the cost of production may be reduced by 
about 60 per cent. 
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These figures are calculated from a large number of rearings both in nurseries and rearers’ houses. 
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ANXEXURE II. 


(Roferonco to Question 7.) 


Race or Variety. No. of d»y». 


No. of oocoona to a lb. 


Histari 

Chhotopolu 

Burapolu 

Nistid 

Nismo 


22 to 35 
24 to 40 

30 

23 to 3(3 
23 to 36 


700 to 800' 
700 to 800 
600 to 700 - 
350 to 600 
300 to 550* 


Length of filfl* 
ment and denier 
supplied in An* 
nexure 1. 


ANNKXI'RE TTt. 

(Reference to Question 15 (iii).] 

Statement showing the cost and yield of leaf from an acre of land:—* 

(u) Cost of preparing (Planting)—Rs. 97. 

(h) Kind and quantity of manure used— 

Kind. Quantity. 

Farmyard . ... 00 cartloads X 10 mdB. = 600 mds. 

Tank silt and Bhodfl (rotton aoquatio 600 mds. 
weeds). 

(c) No. of trees or bushes to the acre— Bushes are generally Continuous, 
the row being 1] to 2 ft. apart. 
id) Yield of leaf per acre—About 200 maunds with twigs. 

(r) Average life of hush—Practically perennial. 

Trees are not in general use. 


ANNEXURE IV. 


Abstract Census of cultivation of leaf. 
(Reference to Question 16 (iii).] 



;c 

£ 

Murshidflbad. 

Birbhmn. 

1. Period of observation 

i 

November 1936 
to October 

1037. 

1st April 1937 to 
31st March 

1938. 

Mat 1937 to 31st 
March 1938. 

2. Area under observation in 
bighfts. 

84 Bighae, 16 
kattas, 

16 Bighae, 10 
kattas. 

14 Bighas, 14 
kattas. 

3. Cost, of labour for oultira¬ 
tion — 




( i ) Family . 

Rs. 50 IS 0 

Rs. 65 4 6 

Rs. 35 11 6 

(»») Hired 

Rs. 810 4 6 

Rs. 131 15 0 

Rs. 39 14 6 
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ANNKXURE IV—conid. 

Abstract Census of cultivation of leaf —eontd. 


[ Reference to Question 1C (iii).]— contd. 



Malda. 

Murahidabad. 

Birbhum. 

4. Cost of manuring— 




(i) Price of own 

Rs. 148 10 0 

Rs. 72 8 0 

Re. 9 12 0 

m&nuro. 




(ii) Prico of purchased 

Ra. 127 2 3 

Rs. 10 0 0 

Re. 10 0 0 

manure. 




Spreading cost— 




(i) Family . 

Ra. 13 5 6 

Rs. 0 6 0 

Ra. 18 0 

(ii) Hired 

Rs. Ill 0 3 

Rs. 20 0 0 

Ra. 22 1 ft 

6. Rent 

Rs. 99 10 0 

Rs. 48 0 0 

Rs. 38 16 0 

8. Total cost of cultivation . 

Ra. 1,309 15 6 

Ra. 350 7 0 

Rs. 167 11 ft 

7. Leas prico of roots and 

Rs. 53 10 9 

Ra. 14 10 0 

Re. 16 12 0 

sticks sold. 




8. Net coat of cultivation 

Rs. 1,318 4 ft 

Ra. 344 13 6 

Re. 140 16 ft 

ft. Yield of leaf in maunds 

5,381} maunds. 

1,204} maunda. 

838} maunde. 

10. Average yield per bigha . 

63} maunds. 

76} maunds. 

67 maunda. 

11. Average cost of cultivation 

Rs. 15 8 0 

Rs. 20 14 0 

Rs. ft ft O 

por bigha. 




12. Average cost per maund 

Re. 0 3 10 

Re. 0 4 4 

Re. 0 2 0 

of leaf. 




13. Average coat per lb. 

•67 p. 

•65 p. 

•41 p. 


These tatea arc arrived at on the calculation of actual hours of work of own labour 
and wages for those hours ouly. This is not feasible in practice. The wages too are 
calculated at very low rates. 

Therefore about 50 per cent, over tho figures obtained may be taken to represent 
tba fair economic cost. This will be evident when the actual cost of cultivation in 
Government nurseries whero all lebour ia paid for, is considered. The nursery figures 
are more than double and nearly three times as much as the figures obtained here. 
Therefore '8 piea per lb. may be taken to represent a fair economio cost per lb. of luaf. 

25 a 
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ANNEXURE V. 


| Reference to Question 23 tiiil.] 


Place of rearing. 

Namo 

of 

race. 

No. of 
layings 
per 

k&han. 

How 
many 
kahan 
per seer 
per 
kahan 
or seer 
of seed 
used. 

11 ow 
many 
kahan 
per 1U0 
lavingy 
of eggs. 

How 
many 
lhs. per 
100 

layings 
of eggs. 

No. of 
cocoon 
In a 
lb. 

Remark*. 

Nurseries 


Nifltari . 

75 

C3-3G 


252 

736 


Selected 

houses. 

Rearers’ 

Do. . 

80 

•• 

14 

22 

800 


General 

houses. 

Rearers’ 

Do. . 


48 

10-5 

16 

784 


Nurseries 

• 

Chhoto- 

polu. 

7’3C 


•• 

28-3 

G60 


Selected 

houses. 

Rearers’ 

Do. . 

G-00 

h&sBB 

16-8 

4 ( 

•• 


Nurseries 

• 

Barapolu 

1400 


•• 

15-8G 

H45 


Selected 

houbes. 

Hearers' 

Do. . 

400 


24-1 

•• 

•• 


General 

houses. 

Rearers’ 

Do. . 

. . 

330 

12G 

’ * 

* * 


Nurseries 

• 

Nistid 

6G 


•• 

40-7 

466 


Selected 

houses. 

Rearers’ 

Do. 

8-8 

•• 

12’0 

18 



General 
huu. st-s. 

Rearers' 

Do. . 

GO 

40-4 

14-5 

385 

486 


Nurseries 

• 

Nismo . 

6o6 

•• 

•• 

58’S 

417 


Selected 

houses. 

Rearers’ 

Do. 

5*. 

•• 

170 




General 

houses. 

Rearers’ 

Do. . 


GO 

•• 

•• 



Nursery 

• 

Italian . 

0 4 

•• 

•• 

50*5 

320 


Nursery 

• 

Cro^s 
(Ram polu 

< Italian). 

68 

•• 

•• 

60 

320 
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AXNEXUiK VT. 


Ah.it met rt»n.<uH of renting. 


(Reference to Question 23.) 



Maids. 

Murshidabad. 

Birbhum. 

1. Period of observation .... 

Novemlxr 

1037-38 

May 1937 to 


193b t,o Octo. 


March 1938. 


1037. 



2. No. of rearers under observation . 

20 

8 

7 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

3. Labour for rearing :— 




(i) Family. 

745 13 !) 

260 7 6 

134 2 6. 

(it) Hired . 

311 10 0 

11 12 0 

24 10 6 


Md. s. ch. 

Md. s. eh. 

Md. s. eh.. 

4. Quantity of leaf fed :• - 




(i) Own leaf ... 

4,014 11 0 

1,193 37 8 

681 9 0 

(if) Purchased 


119 30 0 

110 20 8 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

fi. Price of own leaf calculated at cost of 


337 14 11 

140 15 0 

production. 




6. Trice of purchased leaf actually paid 

401 1 3 

97 0 0 

82 8 0 

7. Disinfection :— 




(») Family labour .... 

17 13 0 

10 1 0 

13 11 3 

(ii) Hired lubour 

10 2 0 

I 2 0 

2 9 8 

(Hi) Disinfectant .... 

17 10 3 

... 

23 2 7 

8. Depreciation of appliances :— 




(i) Own appliances .... 

100 13 0 

34 14 9 

28 0 0 

(ii) Hired appliances 

40 10 3 

2 4 0 

0 5 0 

9. Miscellaneous expenses :— 




(i) Family ..... 

28 5 !! 

22 0 3 

16 4 6 

(ii) Hired ..... 

28 11 ft 

4 15 0 

9 5 0 

10. Price of seed cocoons loss price of 

138 13 3 

33 13 0 

27 10 0 

pierced cocoons. 




11. Total cost of rearing in the year . 

3,036 7 8 

825 5 11 

503 4 4 


Md. s. ch. 



12. Total outturn of cocoons 

204 13 K 

1,838 kalian. 

1,340 kah&n 


or lbs. 10,347 


or lbs. 2,144. 


Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

13. Average cost of cocoons per lb. 

0 3 0 

0 4 0 

0 3 9 

14. Quantity of leaves required for produc- 

27 lbs. 

36 lbs. 

29 lbs. 

ing one lb. cocoons. 
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ANNEXUllE VI— contd. 

(Reference to Question 23)— cuntil. 

In this census the price of own leaves has been calculated at the figures 
actually obtained in the census of cultivation (Annexurc IV) and the wages 
of family labour have been calculated at the low rates prevalent at the 
timp and for the hours actually devoted to the work. Such ndheranco to 
actual hours and payment for those hours only arc not feasible in practice. 
The price of leaves and wages are both low. In this connection it is 
necessary to state that during the last few years of depression the experience 
has been that when cocoon prices went down to about Its. lb to Its. 18 
per muund or about 3 annas 2 pies per lb., people gave up mulberry. 
When cocoons began to sell at 11s. 20 per maund or 4 annas per lb. 
tilings began to brighten no doubt but no one showed any enthusiasm to 
resume mulberry cultivation ami rearing. Enthusiasm was evident only 
when cocoon prices ranged near about 11s. 2- r > or .0 annas per lb. A price 
of Rs. 30 per maund or 6 annas per lb. would be distinctly stimulative. 
It seems that 5 annas per lb. indicates the boundary line while for healthy 
growth of the industry 0 annas per lb. would be desirable. Prices went 
up for a while even beyond Rs. 30 this year. Tt is for these lessons that 
there were signs of increase in mulberry area and rearing during the year. 



AKNEXURK VII. 

Abstract Census ot Reeling. 
(Reference to Question 29.) 
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ANNEXURE VII— conid. 
Abstract Census of Reeling —contd. 
(Reference to Question 29)— contd. 
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N .B .—The above figures relate to charkha. No Mysore Domestic basin or filature is in existence. 
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ANNEXl'HE vifi. 

Al> struct CrntH* taken fur Wearing. 


(Reference to Question 71.) 



Malda. 

Birbhum. 

Silk. 

Matka. 

Kora Than. 

Kora Than 
Pagri. 

1. Period of observation 

November 1937 to August 

May 1937 to 

.’flat March 


1938. 


1938. 


2. No. of weaver* under 

2 

1 

1 

i 

observation. 





3. Kind piece woven . 

Shari. 

Than. 

Kora than 

Kora than 





pagri. 

4. Length and width wovon . 

10 yds. x 44' 

12 yds. x 45" 

10 yds. x 44' 

64 yds. X 35' 


each. 

each. 

(24 pieces). 

(10 pieocs). 

5. Denier of raw silk used . 

22/24 

... 

Not ftvr 

ulable. 

6. Quantity used for warp 

11 srs. 4 chs. 

7 srs. 8 chs. 

6 srs. 1 ch. 

10 srs. 

7. Quantity used for weft 

11 are. 2 chs. 

5 srs. 8 chs. 

8 srs. 1 ch. 

10 srs. 


Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

8. Price of 6 and 7 

231 6 6 

99 0 0 

165 3 6 

251 4 0 

9. Preparatory cost— 





(t) Family . 

18 11 9 

4 13 6 

14 4 0 

1 11 6 

(it) Hired . . 

32 7 9 

2 9 9 

3 5 0 

7 8 0 

10. W eaving cost— 





(i) Family 

73 5 9 

20 4 0 

30 9 9 

51 3 6 

(it) Hired . . 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Nil 

11. Depreciation of appliances. 

6 4 0 

3 2 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

12. Total cost of weaving 

362 2 9 

129 13 3 

205 6 3 

313 11 0 

13. Average cost of production 

0 15 11 

1 12 10 

0 13 8 

0 7 10 

per yd. 





14. Average daily output per 

1 yd. 

l yd. 

2\ yds. 

2j yds. 

loom. 





15. Average annual output per 

243 yds. 

173 yds. 

202 yds. 

740 yds. 

loom. 






Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

16. Average price obtained 

1 2 9 

2 2 6 

0 13 8 

0 7 10 

per yd. 





17. Percentage of raw 

64 

76 

75 

80 

material. 





18. Percentage of labour cost 

21 

19 

16 

16 

for weaving. 





19. Percentage of preparatory 

15 

5 

6 

4 

cost. 
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ANNEXURE VIJI— contd. 

Abstract Census taken for Weaving- <mntd. 
(Reference to Question 71)- cnntd. 






Murshidabad. 





Dhoti and 
Sari. 

Brood Cloth. 

1, period ol observation 




1937-38. 

2. No. of woavers imder observation 




2 

2 

3. Kind of piece woven . . 




Dhuti and 

Broad Cloth. 

4. Length and width woven 




Sari. 

205 yds. X 45' 

152 yds. X 40' 

5 . Denier of raw silk used 



• 

Not av 

ailable. 

6. Quantity used for warp 




5 srs. 2 chs. 

3 srs. 12 chs. 

7. Quantity used for weft . 



. 

10 BIS. 

6 srs. 4 chs. 

8. Price of 6 and 7 ... 



• 

Rs. a. p. 

199 6 6 

Rs. a. p. 

121 13 6 

9. Preparatory cost— 

(i) Family .... 




24 10 0 

14 6 0 

(fi) Hired .... 




12 12 0 

7 3 0 

10. Weaving cost— 

(i) Family .... 




63 10 0 

43 8 0 

(ii) Hired .... 




Ml. 

Ml. 

11. Depreciation of appliances 




5 0 0 

2 8 0 

12. Total cost of weaving 




305 6 6 

189 8 a 

13. Average coat of production per yard 




1 7 10 

1 3 11 

14. Average doily output per loom . 




1 yd.1' 1' 

1 yd. 1' 9' 

15. Average annual output per loom 




102J yds. 

76 yds. 

16. Average price obtained per yard . 




Ks. a. p. 

1 6 1J 

Ks. a. p. 

1 4 

17. Percentage of raw material 




66 

65 

18. Percentage of labour oost . . 




22 

23 

19. Percentage of cost for twisting, dyeing and bleach¬ 
ing preparatory oost) .... 

12 

12 
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(4) Litter No. 47SG, dated the ltith July, 1038, from the Secretary to the 
Government of Btnyul, Agriculture and Industries Department, 
Calcutta. 

With reference to paragraph 3 of your letter No. 510, dated the 14th 
May, 1938, and in continuation of this department letter No. 4657, dated 
the 12th July, 1938, 1 am directed to forward, herewith, the replies (with 
six spare copies) of this department to all the items of the Questionnaire 
issued by the Tariff Board regarding the handloom industry, except item 
No. 29, which will bo covered by tho reply to bo issued from the Co-operativo 
Credit and ltural Indebtedness Department of this Government. 

2. As regards item 33 of the questionnaire relating to the serieultural 
industry, replies to which were forwarded with this department letter of 
the 12th July, 1938, referred to above, T am to add that, while the number 
of Tassor rearers is difficult to obtain with any degree of accuracy as the 
rearing is mostly done by aboriginal tribes and on wild forest trees, tho 
number of Tassor weavers is 436 Heeling is done by weavers’ families. 

The samplo of silk referred to in reply to question No. 56 on serieultural 
industry is being sent in a separate cover. 


1. (a) (i) Number of woavers taking 1 for each loom: — 

Mulberry. Matka. Tusscr. 

2,966 717 436 

(ii) ifc (iii) Tho information is not available. 

(b) There has boon an increase in the number of mulberry silk looniB. 


2 . 


z. 



Price per lb. 

Kind of silk. 

Source of supply. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 



Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Mulberry raw silk 

Bengal, Kashmir and foreign 
sources. 

5 0 

7 0 

„ silk yarn 

Locally prepared 

0 0 

10 0 

„ spun silk . 

Imported Italian and Japanese 
silk through local dealers. 

4 8 

•• 

Artificial silk 

Imported Japanese and English 
yarns through local dealers. 

0 13 

0 14 

Gold thread 

From foreign sources 

9 0 

10 0 

Tnsaer .... 

Bengal. 

5 0 

•• 

Matka .... 

Do. 

2 0 

4 0 

Kete .... 

Do. 

2 4 

•• 
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8 4 4. Yarn of staple fibre is not known to bo used. 
5. (i) 



Warp. Weft. Warp. Weft. 


Bengal, Kashmir, Bengal, Kashmir, Matka or Matka or Turner and Tusser. 
Japanese and Japanese and imported imported spun 

Chinese. Chinese. spun silk. spun silk. silk. 


.VJ>.--In mixed goods artificial silk is used ns weft and spun silk as 
warp along with pure mulberry silk and passed off ns pure silk goods. 

7. The industry is still mostly ill the hands of the merchants who finunco 
it. Another system called “ nagda ” (cash) system has come into vogue 
in which tl io weaver has to purchase the raw material for cash and sell 
the product whenever he can. In the latter system the position ol the 
weavers has become worse. 


In neither system the 
Ni/p./i d/ .>/ 1 s .—The only 
among the weavers w Inch 
a i reasonable prices, pay is 
Clients for lii|iiidating lIn¬ 
to be made before any nig 


weaver gets a fair ileal. 

means of remedy lies ill setting up organisations 
will arrange lor regular supply ol raw materials 
•n.Miiiabh* n.tvi and market tlie product. Airange- 
,lehrs of the wenu-rs to the mnhajans would have 
unisation can be set up. 
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S. Following are the varieties of silk goods which are generally produced 
ill weaving centres ot Bengal: — 

Mulberry silk. Matka. Tasaer, 

Dhuty and Sarec . . Same as mulberry silk. Same as mulberry silk. 

Suiting or Shirting . . Ditto Ditto. 

Handkerchief ... 

Gown pieces ... 

Turbans .... 

Brocades .... 

Chadars or Dopattas . Ditto l>itt,o. 

In addition to the above certain centres have taken up the production 
of mulberry silk scarves, striped pyjama materials and suitings of kete 
and cotton. 

Shirting, gown pieces, handkerchief, suffer keen competition with foreign 
goods. Lately, however, Japanese artificial silk sarees are also competing 
with indigenous products. 

9. Tho total annual liandlooni production of different kinds of silk goods 
is approximately as follows: — 


Yds. 

Mulberry silk ..783.024 

Matka. -U . 197,892 

Koto .... .... 30,400 

Tusser.121,800 

10. Kind of urtiele. No. of days taken-by the weaver to produce. 

Standard material. Mulberry silk. Matka. Tusser. 

Days. Duys. Days. 

Sarec and Dhuty . . . 4 to 5 3 to 4 4 to 5 


Suiting and Shirting . . 6 to 12 8 to 9 8 

Gown pieces . . . . G to 12 

Turbans.3 to 4 

Cliadars or Dopattas ... 2 to 4 3 8 to 4 

Special material— 

Sarees with special ornamental 

works according to designs . 15 to 30 

Brocades (Butidar) . . .15 to 30 

y.Ts. —Time given above is exclusive of the time taken for preparatory 
process. 








11. (i) For kind of silk used please refer to the reply to question 6. 
(ii) Quantity of silk used for each class of articlo is as follows: — 


Kind of articles. 

Quantity of silk required. 

Mulberry 

silk. 

Matka. 

Tussor. 




Tolas. 

Tola*. 

Tolas. 

Saree and Dhuti (unbleached) 


20 to 30 

40 to 50 

25 to 30 

Shirting 

»» * 


45 to 75 

80 to 100 

45 

Handkerchief* ,, 


25 to 28 






per doz. 



Gown piece* 

II • 

• 

45 to 75 


.. 

Turiiana 

>1 • 

• 

20 to 25 

.. 

. . 

Chadars 

II • 

. 

12 to 20 

40 to 50 

15 to 17 

Suitings 

M • 

• 

120 

120 to 180 

40 
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13. Tile approximate value of tliu total annual production of silk goods is 
Rs. 12,•25,000. 

14. The spun silk is used for borders ot' tusscr sarccs as well ns for warp 
or welt in Matka and lor Mulberry silk articles. 

To this extent the use of spun silk is restricted. 

15. Please refer to the reply to question 2 above. 

16. The merchants supply silk to weavers on credit. Raw material 
Sufficient for one length of warp and weft to the value of about Rs. 30 to 
its. 1(X) is advanced to the weavers at a time rendering of account being 
made at the close ot the Bengali year. The weaver has to repay the mahajan 
with the piece woven or in cash within the time usually taken to finish 
the work. In any case the weaver is perpetually indebted to the mahajan 
by this amount. 

17. Imports agents sell the raw silk and artificial silk to the weavers 
through retailers or middle man mahajan. 

18. The silk merchants agree in their opinion as regards superiority of 
Bengal silk in point of lustre and durability but inferiority as regards 
finish and convenience of manipulation to the imported silk. The use of 
foreign silk however is on the increase because ol its cheapness and easy 
manipulation. The merchants who are the only buyers have still full control 
over the industry. By the use ol foreign silk the merchants stand to prolit 
both in the distribution oi silk as well as in the sale of the product 
which is cheaper when made with foreign silk. The weavers of silk fabric 
are however of opinion that due to inferiority of foreign silk in point of 
lustre and durability their finished products aro losing much of their old 
reputation which again is telling adversely on the silk handloom industry 
generally. 

19. The raw silk is not sorted or graded either by tho reoler or by any 
other agency. 

The weavers will certainly take advantage ot any arrangement for sorting 
or grading and it would result in increased consumption of Bengal silk. 

20. There is a system whereby silk is supplied to tho weavers by a 
middle mail to whom finished article is returned for marketing. Conditions 
are mole or less the same as were pointed out 5 years ago. In some cases 
middlemen supply silk or yarn to Ike weavers and take back the finished 
product on payment of nominal wages. In other cases they advance silk 
or yarn to the weavers at market rate which is treated as credit sale. When 
the finished product is returned for marketing the merchants take com¬ 
mission on the sale of fabrics produced therefrom at the time of final 
adjustment of accounts. Tt any loss is incurred it goes to the share of 
tho weaver. 

21. The position is the same as before and to efforts appear to have 
been made to remedy the delects. 

22. The same conditions exist and no improvements have been effected 
yet. 

23. Tho present, position is this—artificial silk is being freely used in 
weft in several centres and 3 big power mills have been started to weave 
with artificial silk only. 

21. The conditions found by the Tariff Board in 1933 still continuo 
and the present rate ot duty is not considered to be sufficient. 

25. Statement showing ilio variations in the cost and sale price of 
articles and weavers wages is given in Anuexure II. 

26. The present rate of duty on silk fabrics has not proved beneficial 
to handloom weavers. 

27. No factories for production oi silk goods have come into existenco. 

28. Statement is supplied in Anuexure 1. 
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30. The goods arc partly sold on the spot and partly at Calcutta and 
other important centres by the weavers. Freight is nominal. 

31. The demand for natural silk seeinB to be decreasing. 

82. The sources of supply arc from Bengal, Kashmir, Japan, Cantott 
and Italy. 

The quantity of raw silk consumed in different centres is uh follows:—• 

Lbs. 

Mulberry silk ....... 136,000 

Spun siik ........ 3,600 

Matka.31,000 

Tusser ..21,800 

33. There has been no appreciable turn over from imported to indigenous 
silk as a result of protection. 

34. The grant of protection has not appreciably affected the handloom 
industry. Nothing definite has come to our notice. 

It may be stated here that although not directly attributable to the 
protection of lato several rayon manufacturing concerns have come into 
existence in the province. It is noticed that rayon products and products 
of mixed rayon and silk are l>eing sold as silk goods. This is affecting the 
pure silk goods trade to a great extent. Tt seems advisablo to take steps 
to prevent rayon or rayon mixtures from being passed on as real silk as 
has been dono in other advanced countries. 


26 





ANNEXURE I. 

Statement stowing the approximate cost of mavuf trture of typical articles of silk cldh. 
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Panchgacliia, Bir- Dhuty and Saree 
blium. 
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ANXEXURE n. 

/Statement showing approxima'e annual variations in coil price, tale price and weaver's wages per dag. 
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ANNEXURE U—contd. 

Statement showing approximate annual variations in cost price, tale price and weaver's wages per day —contd. 
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Panchga c hia 

(Birbhum). 










Cost of production of various kinds of Kandwovcn goods supplied by the Government of Bengal _contd 
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piece, better 40" x 10 



Panchgachia (Bir- Dhuty and Same 
bhum). 
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Matka suiting—medi- 36 X 12 
urn quality. 

Matka shirting—me- 36'x 12 
dium quality. 
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(5) Letter So. 17il, dated the 1st September, 1938, from the Joint Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, Co-operative Credit anil Rural Indebted¬ 
ness Department, Co-operative Brunch, Calcutta. 

1 am directed to forward herewith the replies (with six spare copies 
each) received from (1) the Secretary, Maldah Silk Union and (-) tlio 
Inspector of Co-operative Societies, Maldah, to the questionnaire issued by 
the Tariff Board regarding Sericultural Knquiry. 


QUESTIONNAIRE t'OR LoCAI. GOVERNMENT. 

Replies to the questionnaire point hy point by /’. K. Hitter, the Industrial 
Inspector of Co-operat t'f Societies, as desired by the Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies, Bengal in his .Vo. 11100—11307, doted the 13th 
July, 1038. 

]. (u) Total number of silk handloom weavers at Malda are as follows: — 

Silk weavers . . . 141 One weaver—1 loom on average, of 

these 10 to 15 looms do not work 
regularly. 

Matka weavers (hand- 

spun silk) ... 90 One weaver—1 loom, of these 20 to 30 

looms do not work regularly. 

(i) All looms are engaged in weaving silk goods. 

(ii) There is no mixed weaving of cotton and silk. 

(iii) None of the above looms is engaged in cotton weaving. 

(!>) There is no appreciable increase in tho total since 1st April, 1934. 

2. Sources of supply of raw materials. 

(a) Indigenous silk— 

(i) direct from reelers, 

(ii) through middlemen maluijans. 

( b ) Imported silk.--Through local middlemen Mahajans and also thoso of 
Mirzapur (in Murshidahad) and Calcutta. 

(c) Foreign spun silk and artificial silk aro not used hero in hundlooms. 

(d) Gold thread is also used in handloom weaving. 

manufactures.- (1) Haw silk is manufactured in Bengal (now mainly in 
the district of Malda and Murshidahad and also to a little extent in Bankura 
aud Birbhum. 

Murshidahad silk is better than Malda silk. 

Haw silk is also produced iu other provinces such as Mysore, Kashmir, 
Punjab, etc. 

(b) Matka (hand spun silk from waste cocoons) is also produced in 
Bongal. 

(c) Spun silk and artificial silk is imported. 

(d) Gold thread is produced in India, but generally is imported. Tt 
comes to the weaving centres from Surat, Benares through Calcutta market. 

Price paid per lb. /average)— 

(1) Indigenous raw silk (unbleached)— Us. 5 to Tin. 6-8. 

(2) Japanese raw -ik— Us. 5 to Its. 0. 

(3) Canton (Chinese) silk--Us. 5 to Its. 5-8. 

(4) Matka—Its. 2 to Us. 4. 

(5) Gold thread—Us. 14 to Us. 24. 

Loss is more in degumming and winding the indigenous silk to make it 
fit for looms aud so the cost is more iu the weaver’s hands. 
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3. Yarn made from staple fibre is not used by the local weavers in their 
looms. 

4. Thero is no tendency for staple fibre yarn to dust silk. 

*. Operations |>erformed. 

(a) Twisting—by separate class of people (local). 

(b) Winding—both by the weavers themselves and by outside agencies 
(local). 

(c) Dyeing—by the weavers themselves in some cases but generally by 
outside agencies from Khagru (Murshidabad). 

(<i) Doubling and preparing the warp—by the weavers thomselves. 

6. Kind of silks used for warp and weft: — 


Warp. 


Weft. 

Ground. 

Bordly. 

Indigenous. 

Indigenous 

Japanese 

or 

Chinese. 

Japanese 

Indigenous 


or 

or 


Indigenous 

Japaneso 


Chinese 

Indigenous 



Warp- Indigenous—generally 16-20 denier. 

Weft—generally 20-22 donier. 

As regards matka (handspun) yarn, the sumo yarns arc nsod both in 
warp and weft. 

Indigenous silk is produced both in slenni filature (in Murshidabad) und 
in country reel (in Malda) are is use amongst the local weavers. These yarns 
arc nut rc-reeled and tako much time in preparing warp and weft. 

Imported silk—are always available, now in the market. This yarn is 
ready for the looms. 

7. As regards the organisation of the industry, the present position is 
almost the same as was leund by the last Tariff Hoard, and practically 
there is no dilfercnee between the past and the pi-csent position. The 
weavers do not get fair dealings under this system. 

Suggestions .—Organisation of Association amongst, the silk weavers under 
direct Government supervision is necessary with the object of <a> financing 
them in cash and advancing raw materials on security. (I») Getting back 
the finished goods and finding cut market for those finished products, (c) 
Training them in modern weaving and dyeing. 

8. Following varieties of silk goods are generally produced locally now: — 


Silk goods. 

1. Dhntics. 

2. Sareos. 

3. Ohaddars. 

4. Sliirtiugs. 

5. Gownpicces. 

6. Handkerchiefs. 


Matka goods. 

1. Dilution. 

2. Sarees. 

3. C'haddars. 

4. Shirtings. 

5. Suitings, 


These articles are produced purely on handloom without much ornamental 
work in them. 

Jaoquerd machino is not in use at all in the district of Malda. Those 
machines arc extensively used by the Hishnupur (Hankura) weavers. Now- 
•-days the ornamental border work of sarees is down through jacquard 
machines, and tho demand of those goods is increasing daily. 
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There is no change in weaving since the last Tariff Board. 

Noth. —In Bankura and Birbhum there is another kind of weaving, 
viz.—(a) Tasser weaving. ( b) Kete weaving. 

Tasser yarn is produced from Tasser cocoons. Keto is tho hand spun 
yarn of waste Tassar cocoons (as Matka is of waste silk cocoons). 

Local goods such as sarees, dhuties and rhaddars (these are principle 
mnufucturos of handloom weavers in Bengal) do not suffer competition from 
imported goods because handmade dhuties, sarees, chadders are still pre¬ 
ferred by the public for their durability. 

Shirtings and gown pioces are subject to competition. 

9. Total handloom production of goods (averago): — 


Kind of cloth. 


No. of pioces. 

Silk. Matka. 

In yards. 

Silk. Matka. 

Sarees 


7,400 3,160 

38,000 

15.800 

Dhuties . 


686 776 

3,430 

3,875 

Chaddar 


387 800 

1,161 

2,400 

Shirtings 

. 

73 

800 


Suitings 

. 

200 

... 

2,100 

Handkerchiefs 


125 do*. ... 


... 


10. Day taken by a weaver to produeo the finished article in each 
category— 

Bilk. Matka. 

1. Sareo— 


C yds. X 44'. 1 

1 4 to 5 days 

3 to 4 days. 

64 „ X 40'. . 

2. Dhuty— 

6 yds. X 44' . . . • » 

1 

4 to 5 days 

3 to 4 days. 

3. Chanda r —■ 

24 yds. to 34 yds. x 44' to 54' 

3 to 4 days 

3 days. 

4. Shirtings or gown pieces— 

10 yds. x 30' to 40' . . 

> 10 to 12 days 


12 yds. X 30" to 45' . . . „ 

5. Suitings— 

12 yds. X 36' to 44' . • » 

I 

8 to 9 days. 

11. Kind of silk used — 

1(a) Indigenous. 

( 1 b ) Japanese. 

(e) Chinese. 

2. Matka (hand spun) Quantity of silk used— 


Silk. 


Matka. 

Saroe—2 - 5 to 35 tolas. 


40 to 50 tolas. 

Dhuty — 20 to 25 tolas. 


25 to 40 tolas. 

Chaddar—12 to 20 tolas. 


40 to 50 tolas. 

Shirtings or gownpieecs—45 to 75 tolas. 


•• 

Suitings. • • 


140 to 150 tolas, 

Handkerchiefs—25 to 28 tolas. 


— 
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12. Length and breadth and approximate price of the finished goods: — 



Silk goods. 

Matka goods. 

Kind of cloths. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Price. 

Length. 

Breadth 

Price. 




Rs. A. 



Rs. A. 

Saroo .... 

5 yds. 

44' 

6 14 

5 yds. 

44' 

5 12 


64 yds. 

45' 





Dhuty .... 

5 ydu. 

44' 

5 8 

5 yds. 

44' 

6 0 

Chaddar 

2J yds. 

34 yds. 

| 44'—64' 

4 8 

3 yds. 

54' 

4 2 

Shirtings . . , 

10 ydB. 

36' to 40' 

> 15 4 




Gown pioccs . 

12 yds. 

36' to 46' 





Handkerchiefs . 

22' 

22' 


per doi. 



Suitings. 

R 



12 yds. 

36'—44' 

12 0 


13. Approximate value of total annual production of goods: — 

(а) Silk goods—From Rs. 60,000 to Re. 65,000. 

(б) Mutka goods—From Rs. 28,000 to Rs. 30,000. 

14. Spun .iilk (Mill-made ).—No use here amongst the local weavers. But 
these are used in some places in the border of the Matka und Tasser, silk 
cloths, and also used in tho border of mill-made dhoties and sarees. These 
ure also used in suitings and similar kind of cloths. 

in. Silk supply .—The weavers get their supply of silk (i) direct from 
the reelers (in a few eases only), (ii) from the middlemen and niahajans (in 
the majority of cases). 

Matka yarns .—Entire supply is through local dealers. 

16. The local merchants supply silk yarn to weavers on credit generally 
at Rs. 100 per loom pending adjustment at the close of Bengali year. 

17. Tho silk merchants as importers agents, sell the raw silk to the 
weavers’ directly and also through the retailers—the middlemen niahajans. 

18. Indian silk though better in durability is still inferior to tho 

foreign silk which is machine reeled, then re-reeled and graded to the 

particular qualities demanded in the market pud the silk is ready for the 
looms. 

Indian silk so far Bengal is concerned, is hand reeled silk of which 
there are 2 varieties are prevalent in Malda in which every operation is 
done with hand and the boiling of water is also done by use of wood 
and the reel being of small size, the skin (hawk) of the silk is small. 

The other kind is called the filature silk of Murshidabad. Here the 
boiling of water is done with steam. This is more improved reeling in 
Bengal The skin (hawk) of varn is bigger than Malda skin and tho 

quality of silk is also better than Malda. This silk is used m higher 

weaving The cost of this raw silk as well as the finished goods is more. 
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But in both the cases, the silk is not re-reeled nml graded as is dono 
in the cuses of foreign silk, and is not therefore, ready lor the weavers 
looms, and there is loss in the weavers’ hand helore it is made ready for 
the looms. 

Price of Bengal silk is a little higher than foreign silk. Then there is 
more loss in tho weavers hands to make it fit for looms. For these various 
reasons, the production of Bengal indigenous silk cost higher and therefore 
does not meet the demand of the general public who invariably prefer 
cheap goods in these hard days. 

The merchants are business men and profit making is their main aim. 
They naturally, therefore, do not like goods of purely indigenous silk. They 
give preference to weaving with imported silk in whole, or mixtures with 
indigenous silk to compete in the market, as by this, they call sell more 
and get belter profit. It is mainly tor this reason that foreign silk is 
being gradually introduced amongst the village weavers who art compelled 
to use the imported silk as their only purchasers are tho mahajans 
(merchants) who take back tho finished goods in exchange of imported silk 
and cash. 

19. The silk yarn is neither ported nor graded by the leelers and there 
is no regular separate agencies for this work. Only the dealers (tho 
merchants) do this work only after a rough outward test. 

]f sorting or grading mere introduced and a silk conditioning house was 
established as is done in Japan, Italy and France, it would result, in tho 
better production and increased consumption of indigenous silk. 

20. Yes, there is tho system in existence whereby silk is supplied to 
weavers by middlemen to whom tho finished articles are returned lor 
marketing. This is dono on the following conditions: — 

(«) In some eases, middlemen mahajans supply yarns to weavers for 
weaving particular kind m cloths and get tack the finished 
articles on payment of very nominal wages. 

( b ) In other eases tho :>mhajaiis advance yarns to tho weavers for 
weaving cloths according to their requirements on credit (credit 
6ale). Value of this yarn is debited to the accounts ol the 
weavers according to the current, market rate. When tho 
goods uro made over to the mahajans, ho makes a payment 
almost equivalent to the weavers' remuneration for the piece. 
The Mahajans also take commission on sale of the goods pro¬ 
duced from the. supplied yarns, at the time of closing tho 
accounts at 66J per cent, generally. In case of any loss incurred, 
tho loss goes to tho weavers accounts. 

21. As regards the lack of enterprise and method in the marketing 
indigenous raw silk in silk producing countries, want ot efforts to advertiso 
the merits and varieties of Indian silk and the variation in the unit of 
weight, etc., tho position is tho same as was found by tho last Tariff 
Boaid.’ No efforts seem to have been made to remedy the defects. 

22. As regards the fact that, the Indian silk is more difficult to mind 

than the foreign silk and the loss in dogumming is greater in the case 

of the Indian silk than ill the case of Chinese silk, the position is same 
as was found by the last Tariff Hoards. 

No improvement has since hoen made in the method of re-reeling. 

23. T/oeal weavers (Malda) do not use artificial silk at all. But in 
general, the position ot artificial silk is same as before. 

24. As regards the fact that spun silk is a serious competition to Indian 

raw silk, because of tho advantage that it does not need re-reeling or 

twisting and therefore less expensive and without any loss in degumming, 
tho position is same as was found by the last Tariff Board. 

Tho present, rate of duty may not be considered sufficient to protoct 
the Indian product. 
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25. Statement, showing the variations in cost price, sale prices, and 
weavers’ wages since tiie 1st April, 1937 (average). 




1033-34. 



1937-38. 



Cost price. 

Sale price. 

Weavers 1 
wages. 



Weavers* 

wages. 


Rs. a. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. J 

Rs. A. 

Sareo 

8 8 

10 0 

2 4 

i 

6 0 

5 14 1 

1 0 
to 

1 8 

Dhuty 

7 0 

8 8 

1 12 

4 10 

6 8 1 

1 0 

Chadder, 

0 0 

7 8 

2 0 

4 0 

4 8 

1 4 

Shirting or gown 
pieces. 

10 0 

19 0 

3 12 

13 8 

15 4 

3 0 

Handkerchiefs . 

0 0 

8 4 

1 12 

4 13 

5 12 

1 0 


Reliable figures lor annual variations are not available. The weavers 
do not keep any pucea records of their annual work. But judging from 
the figures of 1934 and 1938, average lull in the prices after 5 years is 
os follows : — 

Full in cost price- -Rs. 2-6 in 5 years. 

Fall in sale price—Rs. 3-4 in 5 years. 

Fall in weavers’ wages—As. 12 in 6 years. 

Therefore the average fall per year is— 

Cost priee— As. 7-6 per year. 

Sale price -As. 10-3 per year. 

Weavers’ wages—As. 2-9 per year. 

My opinion on costing is that— 

(a) Now-a-dnys only cheap goods aro wanted in the market, so less 
quantity of yarn is used to produce cheaper quality of cloths 
of same size. 

(k) Cheap quality of imported yarn is used which result less expense 

in weaving tliun in the case of indigenous silk. 

(c) Weavers’ wages now are less than 5 years before. 

(<i) About 5 years buck there was very little use. of imported silk 
so the goods produced were ol more costly indigenous silk, 
with higher expenses to make it fit for the looms. 

(/,) Consequently iho price of goods was also higher. 

(/) Now-a-days. exclusively or major portion of handloom is hand- 
loom weaving is done with imported silk with less expenso 

in weaving p/as less weavers' wages the result is the value 
of goods is also less. 

And the point is that formerly weaving of Saree and Dhutv 

(6 yds. x 44" each piece) took an average 6 days to finish. But now; the 
same piece of cloth takes an average 5 davs or even less to make it tit 

for the market. . 

Hence also labour cost in weaving is less. 

06 The present duties on imputed silk fabrics, artificial silk goods and 
mixtures, etc., have not proved beneficial to handloom weavers. 

27 No factories for the* prod net ion of silk goods come into existence 
recently of Malda or at any silk district in Bengal. 
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29. Co-operative Societies assist the weavers in the following way: — 

(1) They assist the weavers to obtain tiheir supplies of raw material 

and requisites. 

(2) These societies ulso assist to promote the silk industry by orga¬ 

nising the members of various classes of the silk industry, 
such as—cocoon rearers, silk-reelors and silk weavers to regulate 
the relations between the different classes of these societies 
and to co-ordinate their activities. 

(3) These societies issue loans to the members on a very modcrato 

rate of interest (much less than that issued by Mahajaus) for 
the purchase of cocoon rearing, silk-reeling, purchasing machi¬ 
neries, raw materials, etc. 

f,4) They help in the supply of raw materials, disposal of finished 
goods of the members at profitable rates, etc. 

(5) Help in tho training up of the members in the technical matters, 

by holding demonstrations, imparting knowledge in higher 
weaving, dyeing, etc. 

(6) Help to find out market and carry on propaganda work for 

those productions. 

At Malda there is a Silk Union with 34 affiliated cocoon reurers’ 
societies. 

There is a Silk Association at Jungiptir (Mursliidabad). There are 
also many silk weavers' soeietios in Mursliidabad and Birblium. 

There is a Central Industrial Society at Calcutta for helping the villago 
organisations in supply of raw materials and disposal or their finished 
goods and for rendering help in other necessary ways. 

30. The manufactured articles arc sold locally to a little extent. But 
major portion is sent by the middlemen Mahajaus to Calcutta and Mirzapur 
(Mursliidabad) and other districts in Bengal, Assam, Bombay, Madras, 
the United Provinces, etc. 

The merchants take the cloths from the weavers and railway freights, 
etc., are paid by the Maliajans. 

Tho weavers have nominal or no charges to moot in this connection. 

31. Demand for natural silk (imported) may be said to he increasing 
against the artificial silk. 

In Bengal weavers use natural silk in their looms and no artificial silk 
is independently used by them. 

32. Present sources of supply of raw silk are as follows: — 

(1) Imported silk— From Calc utta to Mirzapur, through merchants. 

(2) Indigenous silk through rcolers of Malda and Mursliidabad to 

a little extent, But a major portion comes through middlemen. 
Mahajaus. 

(3) Matka—through reelers. 

So fur as Malda is concerned the amount of raw silk consumed is fta 
follows (average): • 

itaw silk—From 6,(XX) to 6,-500 lbs., of value from Its. 36,000 to 
Us. 39,000. 

Matka —about 5,500 lbs., of value Its. 16,500 

33. There has been no appreciable turnover from imported to indigenous 
silk as a result of protection. 

31. I do not find any other matters affecting the silk linndloom industry 
by the grant of protection to Sericulture, 
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OrFice of tub Bknoal Co-op.rjutivb Silk Union, Ltd., Mai.da. 

ItepLiei to the Questionnaire ,on the Eandloom Industry {Silki). 

1. (a) (i) Total number of silk looms—141. Total number of Slatka looms 
—00. 

{a) (i) All. 

(ii) & (iii) Nil. 

(b) No, 

2. Ituw silk. —Weavers who are bettor off net their supply of indigenous 
raw silk from reelere direct and importod raw silk irom middlemen dealers 
of Mimipur (Murshidabad) aud Calcutta. 

Poorer weavers who are majority iu nnmbor get tlioir supply of both 
indigenous and imported raw silk through middlemen Mahajuns, r.ij., 
Uemlal I’ajha, (iobmda Bliair, Jadti Nath Das, Bipin Dliair who are 
practically, the bettor oil weavers ol whom mention lias been made above. 

Ould thread. —Manufactured as well as imported supply of gold thread 
is generally received from Calcutta. 

Matka .—Supply of Mutku is generally received from local dealers— 

Price paid per lb. 

JRs. A. Rs. A. 

(i) Indigenous raw silk . . . . 0 0 to 6 8 

(ii) Japanese raw silk . . . • 6 8 to (1 0 

(iii) Canton ruw silk . . . . 6 0 to 5 8 

(iv) Matka .2 0 to 4 0 

(v) Gold thread.14 0 to 24 0 

In case of indigenous silk loss is moro in degumming and winding which 
makes the cost higher. 

3. No. 

4. Dots not arise. 

5. ti) Twisting by separate class of people (local). 

Winding both by themselves aud outside agencies (local). 

(ii) Themselves. 

(iii) Themselves and by outside agencies (Khagra, Murshidabad and 
Malda Town). 

(iv) Doubling by themselves. 

Preparing the warp by separate local agencies. 

6. Kind of silk used— 


Warp. 


Weft. 

Boarder. 

Ground. 


Japanese. 

Indigonous, 

Indigenous or 
Canton. 

Indigenous. 

Japanese or Indigenous. 


Japanese or 
Indigenous. 

Canton. 



Tn case of Matka handspun yarns are used both for warp and weft. 
Indigenous silk produced iu steam filature, country glini ot fine qualities 
are in use in this area. 

7. Present position is the same as was found by the last Tarifr Board. 

I do not think that the weavers get fair deal under this system. 
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Sugg*»tion.i.~She remedy lies in organising Associations amongst them 
Uiuloi- Government supervision, function of which should be— 

(i) Financing them in cash and advancing raw materials. 

(ii) Training them in modern methods of weaving and other pre¬ 

paratory methods with suitable machines, 
fiii) Finding out market for their finished goods. 

8. Following varieties of silk goods aro generally produced: — 


Silk. 


Matka. 


(u) Dhutics. 

(5) Sarees. 

(r) Handkerchiefs 

(d) Clinddars. 

(e) Shirtings. 

(/) Gown pieces. 


(a) Dhuties. 

(b) Sarees. 

(r) Cbaddars. 

(//) Shirtings and suitings. 


No change sinco 1934. 


Items (e) and (/) suffered competition witn those of imported piecegooda. 


9. Kind of cloths. 

No. of pieces. 

Silk. Matka. 

Quantity in yard. 

Silk. Matka. 

Sarce . 

7,400 

3,160 

38;OOU 15,800 

nimti . 

686 

775 

3,430 3,875 

CTnuldar 

Shirtings and Gown 

387 

800 

1,161 2,400 

pieces. 

Shirtings and suitings . 

73 

200 

800 

2,400 

125 Doz. 


Hand kerchiefs 

Matka. 

10. 


Silk. 

Saree 

• • • 

4 to 6 days 

3 to 4 days. 

fhaddar . . 

. 

3 to 4 days 

3 days. 

JUbuti 

• 

4 days 

3 to 4 days. 

Shirtings or gown pieces 

. 

10 to 12 days 

•• 

Shirtings or Suitings 



8 to 9 dayB, 

11. Kind oj silk . —Refer reply to question C. 





Quantity of silk 
used. 

Quantity of 
Matka used. 

Sarco . 

• 

. 25 to 30 tolas 

(unbleached). 

40 to 60 tolas. 

Phuti , . • 

. 

. 20 to 25 tolas 

35 to 40 tolas. 

Chuddar .... 

. 

. J 2 to 20 tolas 

40 to 50 tolas. 

Shirtings or Gown pieces 

. 

. 45 to 75 tolas 


Shillings or Suitings . 

. 

. 

140 to 180 tolas. 

Handkerchiefs . 

• 

. 25 to 28 tolas 

(per doz.). 
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Silk. 

Matka. 

Specifications. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Price. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Price 
por piece. 




Rs. A. 



Rs. A. 

Saroo 

5 yd«. 
5$ yds. 

44* 

46" 

8 0 

in average. 

6 yds. 

44" 

8 8 

Phuti 

5 yds. 

44" 

7 0 

6 yds. 

44" 

7 0 

Chaddar . 

2J yds. 
to 

31 yds. 

44"—54* 

6 0 

3 yds. 

64* 

i 

8 0 

Shirtings and. 
Gown pieces. 

10 yds. 
12 yds. 

30"— 44)* } 
30"—45" ) 

16 0 

•• 


•• 

Handkerchiefs . 

22* 

22" 

IL0 
per do*. 

•• 


•• 

Shirtings and 
Suitings. 

* * 


* * 

12 yda. 
12 yda. 

36* / 
45* j 

20 0 
to 

30 0 

• 


J‘j. Vuluo of total annual production of all sorts of silk products may 
approximately come up to Ks. 63,242. 

Valuo of total annual production of all sorts of matka silk products— 
Rs. 4;),685. 

14. No spun silk is used. 

15. For silk refer to the reply of question No. 2. As regards Matka 
tlio entire supply is made by the local dealers. 

Id. Yes. 

Appro ximatcly Us. 100 at a time per loom, final adjustment being made 
at the close of Lhe tienguli year when fresh advance is given. 

17. Importers' agent sell the raw silk to tho weavers through the 
retailers (who are all middlemen Muhajans). 

18. Indian silk still maintain its position in defying competition with 
imported silk as regards durability and lustre but it canuol compete lit 
price. 

Cloths woven with foreign silk in whole or in mixture compete seriously 
in price in the market as siicli merchants and stockists preler its use as 
it gives them profit by sale of silk also. These studs are often passed as 
purely indigenous goods. These silk fabrics being too inferior in durability 
and lustre compared with pure indigenous goods have created a bad 
name of Shibganj cloth in the market for which the weavers consider their 
reputation at stake. The weavers however cannot help using foreign silk 
which they get in exchange lor woven ciotiix ns there are no buyers of 
purely indigenous goods at a higher price. The only buyers are the mer¬ 
chants who are interested in pushing toreign silk. The weavers are eager 
1.. H-ceri To tin ii l.ii ' i -.1 with indi ’-uiolis silk if the price ol finished 
goods prepared then from can lie made cheaper than those produced from 
iinporLed siik which means the price of imported silk should be made 
higher by afi means. 
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19. There is no regular agencies where silk yarn is sorted or graded 
excepting the dealers who does it after a rough outward test. 

Yes. 

\ p.s. 

20. Yee. 

Conditions arc the same as was pointed out 5 years ago. In some cases 
middlemen supply yarns to weavers and take back the finished goods oil 
payment of nominal wages. In other cases the middlemen advance silk yarn 
to the weavers which is treated as eredit sale, valuo of which is debited 
to the weavors’ account according to market rate, 'ihe middlemen also 
take commission on the sale of fabrics produced therefrom at the time of 
final adjustment of account. If any loss has to be incurred it goes to tho 
share of the weavers. 

21. The position is the same as was found by the last Tariff Board. 
No efforts have been made to remedy these defects. 

22. Same situation exists. 

No. 

23. Weavers of this area never use artificial silk, 

24. The position found by Tariff Board still continues and the present 
rate of duty is not considered to lie sufficient. 

25. Statement showing variations in cost price and sale price since 
1933-34— 



1933-34. 

1937-38. 


Cost price. 

Salo price. 

Weavers’ 

wages. 

Cost price. 

Sale price. 

Weavers* 

w&gea. 

Sarees—Red 
Border— 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

5 yds. X 44' 

8 8 

10 0 

2 4 

6 0 

6 14 

1 8 


With regard to other items information are not traceablo as figures 
of annual variation in cost price and sale price are not available. 

26. The prosent duty on silk fabrics has not proved beneficial to hand-* 
loom weavers. 

27. No. 

28. As per statement enclosed. 

29. There is no Co-operative Organisation Societies in this area. 

30. The middlemen merchants take the finished goods to Mirzapur and 
Calcutta markets. 

Nominal charges are paid by way of freight and oooly charges. 

31. Increasing. 

32. The souroes of supply are as shown below: — 

Indigenous silk. —Reelers of Malda, Birbhum and Murshidabad. 
Imported silk. —Mirzapur and Calcutta. 

Matka. —Dealers of Malda. 

6.500 lbs. of raw silk valued at Rs. 38,000 approximately. 

5.500 lbs. of Matku valued at Rs. 16,500. 

33. No. 

34. None within my notice. 
















Statement shooing the cast of manafa-cture of typical articles of silk clofhi 



Shirtings and Gown 80yds. 68 8 0 3 12 0 5 12 0 .. 24 0 0 0 U 0340200157 300 

piace 36'. per piece 

; of 10 yds. 
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(C) Letter No. S01-T, dated the 18th October, 11188, from the Deputy Director 

of Sericulture, Bengal. 

I have the honour to submit herewith six copies each of the following 
revised statements as desired by the Board. Others will he submitted when 
ready: — 

(1) Annexuro “ V ” to tho replies to the General Questionnaire 

(Revised). 

(2) Details of initial cost of Rs. 97 for starting an acre of land of 

bush mulberry. 

(3) Acreage under mulberry. 



[ Reference to Question 22 (iii).] 
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Details of initial cost uf Its. 9; fur starting an acre of land of lush 

mulberry. 



Amount. 

; 

Retails of work. 

Rb. 

A. 

No. of men. 

1st digging. 

15 

0 

45 men at 3 men per 




rupee. 

Ploughing. 

4 

8 

at Rs. 1-8 per bigha. 

2nd digging . . . . . 

9 

0 

30 men at As. 4 each. 

Levelling and cutting drains . 

0 

0 

24 men at As. 4 each. 

Price of cuttings . 

3 12 

30 man nds at As. 2 per 




maund. 

Carrying cuttings . 

1 

0 

Lump sum. 

Sorting and preparing cuttings 

7 

8 

30 men at As. 4 each. 

Planting cuttings, making rows, etc. 

11 

4 

45 men at As. 4 each. 

Manuring — 




Cost of manure . 

15 

0 

at, Rs. 5 per bigha. 

Spreading cost . . . . 

3 

0 

on contract. 

3rd digging. 

9 

0 

36 men at As. 4 each. 

Weeding . . . 

9 

0 

at Rs. 3 per bigha. 

Priming. 

3 

0 

12 men at As. 4 each. 


97 

0 



(Rupees ninety-seven only). 


Acreage under mulberry. 

The following faets are traceable: — 

Lefroy’s Report, Vol. I, page 19 and Ansorge’s, Vol. II, page Do— 

1910-11. 1914-16. 


Malda, Murshidabad and Rirbhum . . . 21,424 17,862 

Rajslmhi, Hooghly, Rurdwan, Nadia and 
Rogra ......... 1,030 G9o 

Total . 23,000 18,547 


1926-29. 

Census takon through President Panclmyats of village unions- 
Malda, Murshidabad and Rirbhum . . . 17,205 

Midna[>oro and Bankura districts .... 370 

Total . 17,575 

1932-35. 

Census taken through departmental demonstrators— 

Malda, Murshidabad and Rirbhum 

.. 


9,056 

376 


Total 


10,032 
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1936-37. 

Census taken by departmental officers when centres and circles in the 
districts were formed with the Government ol India’s help— 


Bush. 

Malda, Murshidabad and Birbhum . . . 9,415 

Miduapore and Bankura ..... 32 


Total . 9,447 

No. of trees— 

Malda. 42,837 

Murshidabad ........ 1,057 

Birbhum . 8,712 

Midnaporo ........ 30 

Bankura.1,045 

Total . 53,681 


The statement, before the Tariff Board as regards 25,000 acres of 
mulberry at page 182 of Written Evidence, Vol. I, is admitted to have been 
made on the basis of Prof. Lefroy's estimate but there appears to be some 
discrepancy because Mr. Lefroy makes mention of 18,547 acres (in 1914-15). 
Mr. Chaudhuri supposes about 8.000 acres to be present in the other 
districts except Malda, Murshidabad and Birbhum. But such a high acreage 
of mulberry is not traceable even in any of the previous years, sinco 1910 
as shown above. 

That the area under mulberry at one time in Bcngnl was very large 
(though records are not traceable) would appear from the large exports of 
raw silk (about, 1,4(X),000 lbs. in the peak year 1829-Lefroy’s Report, 
Vol. Ill, page 7) in addition to mooting the internal demand for weaving 
which too was carried on on a largo scale at tho time. Sericulture used to be 
practised in 16 districts but is now virtually present only in three. Mr. N. 
G. Mukhorji computed the area under mulberry at about 60,000 acres in 
1900. 


(7) Letter from the Deputy Director of Sericulture, Bengal, Berhampore, 
No. Sll-T, dated the 6th November, 1968. 

I have the honour to submit in duplicate the information asked for on 
several points in tho sheets attached hereto. 


1. Tho number of reeling hasins were recorded in 1936-37 as 4,147, of 
which 2,160 were working. 

2. The number of Government nurseries at present is 7. 

3. Rent varies from district to district being about Rs. 4 in Malda, 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 and in some cases up to Rs. 15 per aero in Murshidabad 
and Rirbhuin. 

4. Approximate production of waste in 1937-38 is about 150.000 lbs. 
valued at about Rs. 38,000. 

5. The selling price of mulberry leaves as gathered from census is 
shown below: — 

(a) 20 rearers of Malda purchased 911 mds. of leaves (with twigs) 
for Rs. 461-1-3. 

This works out at 24 pies per lb. without, twigs or 
79 05 lbs. per rupee. 
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( b ) 8 rearers of Murshidabad purchased 119 mds. 30 srs. (with twigs) 

for 11s. 97. This works out at 38 pies per lb. without twigs 
or 49’3 lbs. per rupoe. 

( c ) 7 rearers of Birbhum purchased 110 mds. 26 srs. 8 eh. for Its. 82-8. 

This works out at 3'5 pies per lb. without twigs or 53'6 lba. 
per rupee. 

6. With regard to figures on tho basis of Tables XXIII and XXIV of 
the Tariff Board’s report— 

For starting mulberry on a new land work is commenced usually in 
May and continued for one year for which the cost of lie. 97 is 
incurred without any yield of leavos. In tho 13th month tho first crop 
is cut out and rejected and maintenance and yield have to be calculated 
from this time. Therefore it is hardly clear how Table XXIV is to 
be compiled. The wholo of the first year’s cost is extra cost. 


<8) Letter No. 318-T, dated the 7th November, 1938, from the Deputy 
Director of Sericulture, Bengal. 

I have the honour to submit four copies each of replies to supplementary 
questions which aroso in the course of the oral evidence of the Bengal 
Government representatives. The replies are numbered according to tho 
list of supplementary questions attached hereto. 

Replies to questions 1, 3A and 7 have already been submitted under 
this office No. 301-T, dated the 18th October, 1938. 

In order to explain fully the position with regard to weaving a compre¬ 
hensive note has boon prepared and four copies of this too aro submitted. 


Enclosure I. 

A note on Sill i weaving by hamilonm weavers in Bengal. 

The following kinds of weaving are carried out. 

I. Silk (Gurad). —(1) Woven with twisted and bleached thread—Sari. 
dhoti, than (gown piece), chatlar and handkerchief. Dyed threads are used 
for border and designs. Principal centres of weaving are Vishnupur and 
Sonamukhi in Bankura district, Panchgeehe in Birbhum district, Mirzapur 
in Murshidabad district and Sbibganj in Mulda district. 

The looms used are all lmndlooms. Jacquards have been adopted to a 
great extent in Vishnupur where 295 Jacquards are in use. Thero aro 
12 Jacquards in Sonamukhi and 2 in Mirzapur. 

(2) Woven kora, i.e., with raw silk unbleached and untwisted. Same 
varieties as above are woven and necessarily of inferior quality. The 
pieces are bleached after weaving and used in this condition. A good 
portion of this stuff is now printed. Printing is done hv special printers 
and much of the stulf is sent out as far as Bombay to be printed. 

Principal centres of woaving aro Baswa and Bistoopur in Birbhum 
district, Tslampur, Kandi and other places in Murshidabad district and 
Sonamukhi and Birsinga in Bankura district and also to a small extent 
in Bogra and Rujshuhi. Looms arc all haudlooms with only a few fly- 
shuttle ones in Baswa. 

IT. Matka nr handsjntn silk .—The principal centres of weaving aro 
Ohawk Tslampur in Murshidabad district, Sbibganj in Malda district and 
to a .-.mall extent in a few other places. 

Looms are handlooms with only a few flyshuttlc ones. 



III. Tasar, —Practically similar to Kora weaving. But details ore not 
ftvailablo yet. Tho principal centres of weaving are in Birbbum district 
end a little in Bankura district. Only handlooms are in use. 

IV. Ket» or hatulspun tasur. —Practiically similar to Matka weaving hut 
details are not available yet. Tho principal centre of weaving is Chengdola 
in Bankura district. Only handlooins are in use. 

V. Eri. —Only a little wonving is done and details are not available. 
'Eri yarn produced in tho provinco is exported to Assam where the principal 
ori-weaving is done. 

An approximate estiraato of the extent of the above kinds of weaving 
would— 

, Per cent. 


I. (1) Silk bleached and twisted .... .10 

(2) Kora unbleached and untwisted ... 30 

It. Matka.25 

IIT. Tasar.10 

IV. Kote.4-9 

V. Eri . . . , C V'H--’ • ... 0-1 


Solvency of silk weavers. —Actual census as far as carried out Bhow 
below the number of weavers who are solvent and can enrry on work rm their 
own account. 


District. 

No. of weavers 

Percentage 

Porcentago 

investigated. 

solvent. 

insolvent. 

Silk weavers— 

Bankura 

772 

16 

84 

Birbhum 

388 

12 

88 

Malda 

66 

60 

40 

Murshidabad 

600 

J2 

88 

Tasar weavers— 

Birbhum - 

5)8 

84 

16 

Matka weavers— 

Murshidabad 

257 

80 

20 

The silk weavers aro 

very badly off. Tli 

is is the 

result, of unfair 

competition from outside 

to which Matka and 

Tasar are 

not exposed. 


Twisting of Silk Yarn — 

At. Shihganj— 

Twisting in raw condition is done by professional twisters (Chamhnlia) 
a man and a boy working together who sit under a shelter. Double threads 
are stretched through loops fixed on poles to a distance of 28 ijaj, each ynj 
being 4 feet. Seven pairs of such thread are worked at a time and 
called a torn. Small spindles are fixed to the ends which hang in front 
of the workers and twisting is done by rubbing the stalks of the spindles 
between the palms of both hanks. When the length of the two ends of 
each pair shortens by one cubit twisting is taken to he complete. Fourteen' 
turns make one ijhuman. 
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The total length of thread jji a ghuman is 7x2x28x4x14 ft. = 21,9S2 ft, 
= 7,317 yds. doubled thread or 14,634 yards. II the weight of a <jh muon 
be 24 tolas or one ounco (one tola = weight of a rupee) the sulk is taken 
to be 16-20 denier. 

If tho silk ia good ten ghumans or ounces are done in a day from 
morning till evening by a man and a hoy. The rate paid is Re. 1 per 
24 ghumans, i.e., ounces or about 11 annas por lb. Therefore the pair 
earns about 64 annas per day, tho man 44 annas and the boy 2 annas. 

At Mirzapur— 

The process is practically the same hut tho length of the stretch is 
22 gaj and 15 turns make a ghuman and the total length of raw silk in 
a ghiunan is about 14,0B0 yards. A man and a boy can do about 8 ounces 
in a day of 8 hours receiving 6 annas, the man 3 annas 6 pies and the 
boy 2 annas 6 pies, Tho rate comes to about 12 annas per lb. 

At Berhamporo the method is to 10 lengths at a time to make ono 
turn (fer), tho length being 40 yards of 36" each. Four turns make ono 
pheii weighing oue tola (weight of a rupee). The charge paid is 4 annas 
per tola. Ono man turns out 12 tolas in a day and paid 6 annas plus 
oue anna 6 pics for a hoy as helper. The charge paid by weaver is 
Rs. 2 per lb. and tho twister has got to manage with this amount. 

At Sonamukhi Babu ITannmandas Rarda has made arrangements for 
twisting on an improved machine with by-cvclo wheels doing 10 threads 
at a time. Degummed and doubled or trebled threads are twisted. Ono 
boy winds pirus which are fitted to the machine and twisting douo by 
another man. About six ounces of twisted threud is produced in about 
10 hours and tho rate paid for both pirn winding and twisting for bleached 
thread is 14 annas per lb. or about 5 annas 3 pies per day. Bahu 
Hanumaiidas has recently made bettor urrangement for twisting at 
Vishnupur by applying power to a slightly better type of machines designed 
by him. 

Tho twisting described above is not the proper twist adopted in silk 
weaving in advanced countries. Individual threads should be twisted and 
tben doubled and twisted in the rever-e direction. Twisting is best done 
on up-to-date machinery. This is being arranged for in tho reorganised 
Technological Institute and supply of properly twisted yarn and also crepe 
yarn will he arranged for for the lmndloom weavers. 

Silk mills have their own arrangements for twisting. They do not 
supply the hand loom weavers. 

Ihjeinq of silk yam .—Dyed thread is used for borders of saris and 
dhotis. Indigenous vegetable dyes have practically gone out of use. 
Ordinary dyeing is done by tho weavers themselves. Messrs. IIevery Trading 
Company’s agents co about demonstrating the use of dyes. The weaving 
demonstration parties of the Industries Department also do the same. 
Tho Rilk Weaving and Dveing Institute at Berhampore do sonic dyeing 
for weavers. Tho Pure Silk Bhandar and Arad Rilk Cottage both of 
Vishnupur carry out the dyeing themselves of the silk required by tho 
weavers working for them. 

As regards cost the following notes are available. 

At Shihganj for inferior kind of rod border of saris in order to dvo 
ono lb. thread the weaver uses about 0} annas worth of dye and about 
2 an mis for fuel. etc. Good dyeing is costly. Dyeing in black eanuot 
bo done bv the weavers and is got dong hv professional d'ers at Berhampore 
who charge IN 4 per lb. of thread dyed and an additional charge has 
to be incurred for postage, etc. 

One weaver dyer, Ram Krishna Roglui of Berhampore, does good dyeing 
in all colours at a charge of Rs. 3 per lb. 
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The following is the charge in the Silk Weaving and Dyeing Institute, 
Borhampore; — 

Cost of degumraing and dyeing 1 lb. of raw silk with any fast dye 
(after dogumming 1 lb. of raw silk will come to 11 to 12 oz. of degummed 
•ilk). 

Say—lndanthren Jirilliant Green Dye. 


Cost of degumming 1 lb. of raw silk— 


1. Sajimati i lb. 



Rs. 

0 

A. 

0 

P. 

6 

2. Neutral soap 2 oz. . 

• 

• 

0 

0 

9 

3. Igepon T J oz. 

• 

* 

. 0 

0 

9 

Cost of degumming materials . 

• 

• 

0 

2 

0 

Departmental cost 50 per cent. 

• 

• 

0 

1 

0 

Cost of degumming . 

• 

• 

0 

3 

0 

Cost of dyeing the same— 

1. Dye 1 oz. 

• 

• 

. o 

10 

6 

2. Igepon T J oz. 

ft 

• 

. 0 

1 

0 

3. Caustic Soda 2 oz. . 

• 

. 

. o 

0 

0 

4. Sodium Hydro Sulphite 2 oz. . 

"Jl 

• 

. 0 

1 

9 

6. Glucose 2 oz. 

. 

• 

0 

1 

0 

C. Sulphuric Arid 1 uz. 

. 

• 

. 0 

0 

6 

7. Neutral soap 2 oz. 


• 

0 

0 

9 


Total 

1 

0 

0 

Cost of dyeing materials . 


. 

1 

0 

0 

Departmental charge 50 per Cent. 

• 

• 

0 

8 

0 


Total 

1 

8 

0 

Cost of degumming and dyeing 1 lb. of 

raw 

silk 

is Rs. 1-11. 



lyye.ino and printing of silk fabrics .—Pieces to be dyed and printed are 
woven kora, i.e., with unbleached and untwisted raw silk. Usually the 
body of the pieces is dyed and printing of designs done on borders and 
in some cases on the body too. Tn the manufacturing industry only this 
line may he said to have made progress of late. Dyed and printed saris 
have come largely into use and new designs in printing stimulate sale. 
New designs are a very important factor in this line. About twenty 
dyeing and printing factories have developed in and in the neighbourhood 
of Cnicutta. There is a very largo and well equipped factory in Bombay 
known as Germania Dyeing and Printing TTouse to which about 10 per cent, 
of goods to be dyed and printed aro sent from Bengal, the romaining 
90 per cent, being dono in the province. Kora fabrics are sent to the 
dyers and printers who do washing, dyeing and printing. 

Systems under which weavers work.— 1. Some work on their own account. 
They purchase raw materials and weave and sell the products to local 
mahajans, outside dealers who come to make purchases or shop-keepers in 
towns. 

2. Some mahajans have a clientele of weavers who do the weaving with 
raw materials supplied by tho mahajans and get hani for weaving at stipu¬ 
lated rates. 

3. The majority of the silk weavers carry on at present in a band 
to mouth fashion. They do a piece which they take to the mahajan who 





in some places arc also the suppliers of raw silk. The raw silk is put 
in the account as sold to the weaver ol course with a profit. When the 
woven piece is brought the piece is haggled down as much us possible and 
entered in the account. Delicits in the account accumulates and have been 
the cause of ruin of many weavers. 

4. At Baswa, there is a system called janti (clippers) according to which 
a maliajau gives out raw silk up to about (j lbs. at a tune at market rato 
plus 6 annas to 6) annas extra per lb. of silk. The weaver weaves the 
silk, soils the products wherever he can and repays the mahajan. 

5. Many weavers now work as journeymen with others who can employ 
thorn and get stipulated local rates and are not employed on fixed monthly 
wages. 

The rates for rewinding, twisting and weaving arc everywhere about half 
those prevalent abuut seven years ago. 

I. (1) Heoviny with hlemhed and twist i'll thread .—Notes on different 
centres are given below:*— 

Nhibganj — Silk Weaving .—The silk loom in use here is of much better 
quality thun that used in matka weaving and costs about Rs.. 20 to Us. 22 
with necessary accessories. Tt lusts 40 or 50 years, occupies spaco 
5} cubits x 5} cubits. Only minor parts require to bn renewed. There are 
139 looms at work here, Sari, dhoti, ohadar and gown piece of the kind 
produced here aro woven at Mirzaporo in Murshidabnd district and 
Panchgucho in Birhhum district and at no other place. Silk of good quality 
and 1(5 to 20 denier thick is used, five maunds being consumed every 
month. 

The weavers aro in distress. The economic situation is explained 
below: — 

Formerly there were several local mnlmjnns who were either weavers 
themselves or persons closely eorjnected with weaving and understood the 
business. Their system of work was to advance silk to the weavers and 
pay for weaving charges at a certain rate (fmni system). They used to 
sell the cloth to wholesale dealers and retail shopkeepers at. Calcutta. On 
the supply of the cloth the dealers and shopkeepers used to pay 75 per cent, 
of the price and the halance was adjusted in the course of the year. 

Marw'ari merchants then came into the field and at first used to buy 
their supplies from the local mahajans who naturally kept a small profit 
for themselves. The Marwaris then began to deal directly with the weavers 
and as the silk prices rose, not only paid to the weavers the same rates 
as to the local mahajans but often more in order to get work done, as 
quickly ns possible. The weavers thus left the old mahajans and began 
dealing with the Marwaris. The lean! mahajans were cut in another way. 
The Marwari dealers advanced cloth to the Calcutta shopkeepers on credit. 
Being masters of large funds they could afford to deal with the retail 
sellers on credit. The local mahajans were thus eliminated. The Marwaris 
being now masters of the situation stopped the han’t system and purchased 
the woven fabrics from the weavers after haggling for the price and the 
price paid was often such as left the weavers with less than the old han’t. 
There waR now no alternative to the weavers hut to part with the cloth 
sometimes \vith less than the cost of production. 

The cloths produced are specialities limited to particular areas of weaving 
and the market also is limited. Actually there are too nianv Marwaris and 
too much capital engaged in the business. Therefore there is competition 
for sale among Marwaris themselves. Thus there is less profit in sale an 1 
this is made up by haggling down price paid to weavers and other exactions, 
such as charity, etc. 

Some of the weavers went so far as to try to sell I heir produce at 
Calcutta. There however thev were at a still greater disadvantage. The 
shop-keepers dictated any price they liked beransc they knew that tho- 
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Weavers eoulcl not wait at Calcutta and must sell tin-ir doth even at 

great loss, This was almost invariably the ease. 

The prices ot' the produce have thus been artificially lowered. 

The quality ot the produce has deteriorated as the weavers tried to 
accommodate themselves to lower prices by interior and cheaper produce. 

The result has been great hardship to tlie weavers. 1‘rom statistics 

and calculations of selling prices and costs ol production the weaver with 
the labour regularly applied ot himself and the members of bis family 
barely makes about Us. 1 to Its. 0 per month Irom four pieces be is 

able to weave on the average. If the artificial lowering of the price can 
be stopped there will be immediately a rise ol Re. 1 or Ks. 1-1 per piece 
and the weaver can thus get about its. t! or Its, 111 per month. Mith tins 
lie would be satisfied. This is the prayer everywhere. 

The only solution is to bring about an arrangement by which (1) the 
weavers can purchase bis raw material-, i.c., raw silk at ii tail’ price at 
or near Ills village, (2) can dispose ol bis produce also at or near his 

village at a fair price, (3) ai.d lints lie lelt with bis business ot weaving. 

I'rui r.^s nf irri/rt/i;/ with rust ot Nhihtltini, Mahln itistrirt. 

Raw silk generally used—-1C to 20 denier. 

1. First winding -usually done by women folk in the midst of house¬ 
hold work. Oik 1 Hi. done in about x> day-—wages paid 5 annas per lb. 

2. Twi-ting for warp- thread.-, together for border and 2 together for 
the ground—present rate 10 annas to 12 annas per lb. 

Loss due to the above prix esses about 1/10 part. Tile rates wore nearly 
double about seven years ago. 

3. For a 10 sari warp. 

lt.S. A. 

Raw silk ~> lbs. for tana (warp), 0 lbs. for bluirna 

(welt) at Its. o-' per lb. .... CO 8 

(1) First winding ( F.ruu 1 11 lbs. at As. 5 per 

lb.3 7 

(2) Doubling and twisting of warp (tana) including 

border 0 lbs. -72 gluunans at 21 gliumaiis 

per rupee ....... 30 

(3) Drawing out the warp (Punihntn) 30 pairs 

gbuuiun at As. 1-3 per pair .... 2 13 

(4) First, spreading out and examining and 

arranging the warp (Tiihnndi) mutually 
helped and not paid for .... 

(5) Rloaehing (liluui) of the warp done by 

weaver— 

i annas per ashes . . . . . 7 „ , 

Soap—1 cuke . . . . . . ) 

(01 Dyeing of border—1$ His. silk in red for red 

bordered saris ...... 0 12 

(7) Examining warp while wet (Klmri Tohmiili\ ") Done with 

(81 Winding up file warp (Jnnui) . . . . ) mutual help. 

(0) Sizing—done by weaver with Khni (parched 

paddy! paste . . . ■ • ■ . 0 1 

(10) Examining -dzed warp-done mutually (Mnntln 

I\i I’m.'/1) 


Total 


70 13 
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Rg. A. 

Brought forward . 70 13 

(11) Filling in rods in placo of the thread leashes 

(•lua ijantlia) done by the weaver 

(12) Fitting into reed (Sana ijuntha )—done by tho 

weaver ........ 

(1.3) Beuining ( Jnnut )—done by the weaver with 
mutual help. 

(14) Border fitted on separate warp—done by tho 
weaver. 

(13) Weaving the healds (liaw-tula )—dono by tho 

weaver ........ ... 

The threads of the healds cost As. 8 and lasts 

lour weavings ....... 02 

(As will appear from the above many of the 
processes are not paid lor and the actual 
cash expenses for preparing and setting up 
a warp welching about 58 ounces come to 
about Its. 7-13 or about Its. 2-1-3 per lb.) 

(10) Doubling of weft (HI: a rim) at one- anna per 
lb. extra—for 0 lbs. at As. I as three threads 
are put in together ..... 0 G 

(17) Bleaching the weft (Jtlun nn l.lnn i) lor every 

2 tbs. 1 .soap, 1 lb. soda and fuel . . 0 8 

(18) Winding weft after bleaching (Hlturnn klinri 

finut) for 4 lb.', at 5 annas per H). . . 14 

(19) Quilling As. 2 per piece.2 0 

(20) Finishing -the < loth is spread out and l.hnri 

starch applied and dried at J anna per 

piece ........ 08 


Total . 75 9 


Receipt hv sale of 1G pieces at Rs. 5-8 per 

piece ........ 88 0 

7.cs.s cost of production.75 9 

Weaver gets.12 7 


A weaver does 50 pieces in a year or 4 pieces per month therefore ho 
earns Rs. 3. 

Much of the labour is not paid for and the weaver earns generally 
Re. 1 per piece or Its. 4 to 5 per month. 

If by weaving he can earn Re. 1 more per piece his earning goes up 
to R . 9 or Rs. 10. 

A 
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Processes with cost at Sonamuklii. 

For a warp (tjantn) for 24 pieces of sari, cuith 5 yards x 45 inches ready. 
The warp is to be 3 yards more in length and 17" wide. 

Required—6 lbs. raw silk for warp. 

14 lbs. raw silk fur welt. 

Rs. A. V. 

Processes for warp - 

1. For bleaching (S lbs. warp - 

Soda 11 lbs. . . . . . . . 0 2 0 

Sunlight soap .1 rakes . . . . . 0 2 3 

Fuel ........ 0 2 0 


Labour tor boiling, washing, stretching and 

drying the hanks, 2 men . . . 0 12 0 

IsO.-is in weight about 25 to 28 per cent, 
each lb. of raw silk yielding about 11 to 
115 ok. in bleached condition ... 

Six lbs. yield about 4 lbs. 5 ok. bleached 
2. Rewinding the single thread in bleached condi¬ 


tion at 5 annas per lb. for 4 lbs. 5 ok. . ICO 

3. Doubling, trebling or quadrupling at 4 annas 

per lb. . - 11C 

4. Sizing with Klmt (parched paddy)—starch 

cost about 1 anna, starching done by 

weaver himself . . . . . . 0 10 

5. Rewinding after starching at 2f annas per 

lb.0 9 0 

6. Twisting at II annas per Hi. .... 2 13 0 

Total . 7 0 9 


Therefore to got bleached yarn ready for warp the cost per lb. excluding 
the price of the silk is Rs. 1-10. The twisted thread is now handed over 
to weavers who do the warping and weaving. To get the Warp for 
24 pieces ready for weaving the weaver takes about a month and weaving 
regularly done takes about two months to complete the 24 pieces. There¬ 
fore on the average eight, pieces are done in a month. He takes the help 
of tiie members of the family and for some processes the help of as many 
ns four weavers is required. All weavers depend on snob mutual help. 
Tlie bun! the weaver receives is Its. 2 8 per piix-e for ordinary borders and 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 for complicated designs 011 Jacquards. 

The processes for setting up the warp and weaving for which the abovo 
bani is paid are— 

(1) Starching. 

(2) Rewinding after starching. 

('■)) / mo In rn , separating out in batches of twenty threads 

together on a swift. 

f4) Stretching out the warp. 

Jokara. or separating out the loops at one end as the warp is 
stretched. 

ff>) Fitting the warp into a wide-meslied reed. 

(7) Removing entanglements and beaming at the same time. 

(8) Applying starch on the warp which is spread out and held in a 

stretched condition for (lie purpose and brushed and the wide 
meshed reed i- imdied from one end to tile other. The warp 
is beamed up for the looirl. 
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(0) Fitting into the weaving rood. 

(10) Preparing the healds. 

(11) Starching the weft threads, 

(12) Preparing pirus, 

(13) Weaving. 

The cost of producing 24 pieces sari in one warp is as follows by Babu 
Hunumandas Sarda’s firm— 





Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Ruiv silk 20 lbs. at R.s, G-8 per 

lb. TTe 

says 




he pays one rupee per lb. more than 

tile 




prevalent rate in order to get good thread 

130 

0 

0 

Bleaching expenses 



3 

2 

0 

Rewinding after bleaching . 



4 

11 

0 

Doubling ..... 



4 

4 

G 

Rewinding after starching 



2 

5 

6 

Twisting ..... 



13 

0 

0 

Weaving ..... 



60 

0 

0 

Dyeing of threads for border 



6 

0 

0 

Washing 1 anna por piece . 



1 

8 

0 

Finishing 1 anna per yard 

A a 


7 

8 

0 


Total 


233 

7 

0 


or its. (1-12 por piece. 

The Pure Silk Cloth Bhandar, Vishnupur, had 88 weavers at Sonamukhi 
and according to figures supplied by the Bhandar for 11 months from 
February to December, 1937. 

Average length of saris woven by each weaver 

in a month is ..... 20 3 yards. 

Rs. A. P, 


Average 7/mi! paid per yard . . 0 11 8 

The earning of a weaver per month varied from 
alniut Rs. 1-8 to R.s. 22-4 and the average 
was . . . . . .808 


The same Bhandar had during the same period of 11 months 5.1 weavers 
at Vishnupur. 

The average length woven by a weaver tier month 24-7 yards. 

Rs. a. p. 

Average hani paid per yard . . . . 0 II 8) 

The earning of a weaver in a month varied from 
about Rs. 3 to Us. 02 and the average 
was . .. 24 4 4) 

A kind of very thin flimsy saris and jura (sari ami n ehadar piece) 
together rived in fleeting colours is woven in Sonamukhi, Vishnupur and 
Rirsinga in Banknra district, costing about Rs. 2-2 to Rs. 3-8 per piece. 
They aro exported to Bobnr, the i'nited Provinces and Orissa for use in 
marriages. The complaint of the weavers is that mahaians wanted cheaper 
and cheaper quality, tlms leading to deterioration in quality. 


Prorcsscx with mat at Tlcrhamparr. 

For good pieces of saris as woven at Berhampore each measuring 
Ci yds. x 16''. 
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For a full tana for eleven saris 60 yds. 2 ft. (1 inch length in excess 
is required tor every 5J yds. of cloth). 

Its. A. 

1. Itaw silk for body only 4 lb. at Tts. 6 per lb. . 24 0 

2. Expenses for preparing the warp— 



11s. A. 

(a) Rewinding ut. As. 8 per lb. 

2 0 

(b) Twisting at Its. 2 per lb. . 

B 0 

(c) Spreading out the tana at As. 7 


per lb. 

1 12 


- 11 12 

N.Ii ,—Tho warp losses 1/16 in weight in the above two processes. 

3. Raw silk for border 2) lb. at Its. 0 per lb. . . 15 0 

(a) Dyeing tho border in last, red 

dye, caustic soda, soap, etc. . 3 8 

(b) Water, fuel, labour, etc., ono 
rupee per lb. of degummed 

thread.2 0 

- 5 8 

4. Bleaching the warp and border total weighing 64 lb.— 

Rs. A. 

(a) Soda ....... 26 

( b ) Soap ...... 36 

(c) Fuel.4 0 


(d) Labour (own)—if hired two 

men for 10 annus per day 0 10 

-0 10 

5. Starching the warp at 2 annas for every piece 1 6 

6. Beaming the warp usually done with mutual 

help at least 4 men being required wlio aro 

given only one feed ..... 08 

7. (a) Fitting into the reed usually done by 

weaver. If hired labour engaged two mou 
required for a day for If) annas 
(b) Tho reed with 2,700 dents costs Rs. 3-6 but 
is used for 4 weavings. Therefore cost for 
a single weaving ...... 0 13 

8. (<r) Preparing tho heuld (Tlaw-tntu) usually 

done by the weaver himself. Tt takes 4 days 
if properly done hut can lx- done in 3 days 
indifferently ....... 

(b) The string costing Re. 1 lasts for 4 weavings, 

therefore for one weaving .... 04 

0. Raw silk for weft 51 lb. at Rs. 5-8 per lb. . 30 4 

Preparing the weft— 

Rs. A. 

(a) Rewinding at As. 8 per lb. . 2 12 

(b) Bleaching . . 0 14 

(r) Rewinding the bleached thread 

lbs at As. 1 per lb. 0 15 

- 4 9 

10. flavi for weaving at As. 8 per yard for the 

total of 11 pieces, i.r., 60) yds. . . . 30 4 

11. Piru winding at As. 4 per piece, i.r., 51 yds. 

for 11 pieces . . . . . . . 2 12 


Total 


127 10 



Therefore* the cost of production to tlio weaver per piece is Its. 11-9-8. 

The weaver has to sell it probably at Rs. 11 or even at Rs. 10-8 to 
the mahajan who sells it usually at not less than Rs. 13. Here tire 
difficulty of the weaver who carries on work on his own account. 

. For such pieces a mahajan who wishes to get good cloth prepared pays 
the raw silk and the total weaving cost at Rs. 6 per piece which covers 
all cost on condition that each piece of sari is completed with about 
ones lb. of raw silk. In the above case sari has consumed 14/16 lb. and 
apart from price of raw silk tbe cost has come up to Rs. 5-5 per piece. 
Under such conditions the mahajan will not pay the weaver Rs. 6 but only 
Rs. 5-8 per piece. The mahajan thus exercises a control on the weaver; 
Expert weavers as a rulo can turn out such pieces with only about a lb. 
of raw silk without interference with quality. 

For weaving pieces tilt* time taken is about three months. On the 
average 40 pieces can be woven in a year apart from the time taken 
to prepare and set up the warp, about ten to eleven days for each warp. 


Processes with cost at Mirzapore. 

Preparation of the warp, 

1. Rewinding or re-reeling of raw silk done with hand, about 2 ounces 
being done in a day for which 9 pies is paid or about 6 annas per lb. 

2. .Doubling and twisting done by professional twisters (Chambalia) a 
boy and a man doing about 8 ounces in a day for which 6 annas is paid 
or 12 annas per lb. 

3. For stretching out the warp for every five yards and 46 inches wido 
bani- paid is 1J to 1$ annas. For fourteen sari warp the total bani paid 
is about Rs. 1-5 which is earned in about 4 days or 5 annas a day. 

4. Tying up the stretched warp by passing threads at tho alternate 
loops—done by the weaver himself. 

5. Bleaching—For every two lbs. of raw silk \ Tb. soda and one cake 
sunlight soap are used and including find the cost comes to about 4 annas. 
The bleaching is done by the weaver himself. 

6. The bleached warp is soaked in water for 24 hours. 

7. Removing entanglements and retying tho loops (Khari tabandi). 
Labour paid at 7j pies per every five yards or about 9 annas for a 
14 piece warp. 

8. Sizing with Khar starch (parched paddy) cost about one anna for 
whole warp. Sizing done by the weaver himself. 

9. Fitting in rods at tho loops (, Jhap parana) done by the weaver 
himself. 

10. Fitting into reed—done by tho weaver himself with the help of 
a boy. 

11. Fitting on the beam—done by tho weaver himself. 

12. Fitting on the loom—done by the weaver himself. 

13. Preparing liealds (haw tola )—done by the weaver himself. 


Preparation of weft. 
.1. Rewinding at above rate. 

2. Boiling off at above rate. 1 
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3. Second rewinding and doubling at half rates. 

4. Piru winding and starching at the same time. Tla/ii paid Is 1 anna 

tor every five yards woven. The piru winder supplies paus to 1 weavers 

at a. time and earns about one anna per day. 

Tiie fallowing is an instance of cheaper weaving producing inferior 
cloth with 13-15 denier thick silk almost wholly imported at Mirzapur. 
The mahujan advances the raw silk and buni for every piece 5 yds. x 45" 

at the rate ol Its. 2-8 which lias to cover all expenses. 

For 14 dhoti pieces woven on one warp— 


For warp 4 lbs. raw silk 
,, weft 0 lbs. ,, ,, 

For preparation of warp 


advanced, 
cost incurred 


is as follows: — 


Its. a. r. 


(a) Rewinding ut ft annas per lb. . . . 18 0 

{L) Twisting at As. 12 per lb. . . . 3 0 0 

(r) Laying out the warp at 1} annas for every 

live yards . ..150 

(<?) For degtimmiiig the warp (labour own) . . 0 8 0 

(r) Tahaiiili or arranging tile warp. <> men for 
half day required but carried out with 
mutual help and only one feed being 
given to the men ..... 

(/) Fitting rods at the loops (jua-imrana) 2 men 
(done by weaver) .... 

(g) Jornn or beaming, 5 men for one day, but 
mutually helped ...... 

(Ii) Fitting into reed—2 men for 1 day—done by 

weaver ....... ... 


(i) Preparing lieakl —1 man for a day—done by 
weaver ....... 


For preparation of weft— 

(a) Regumming C lbs. . . . . . 0 12 0 

(i) Rewinding and doubling after degumming 

about 4 lbs. at 3 annas per lb. . . 0 13 6 

(c) Piru winding . . ■- . . . . 0 14 0 


Total . 8 12 6 


For 14 pieces hani received is Rs. 35. Therefore nctnal cash receipt* 
after deduction of expenses is about Rs. 2G-3-C or about Rs. 1-14 per piece 
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which includes hi? own labour and labour mutually rendered. On the 
uverago 0 pieces are woven in a inonLh. 

Rs. 

Tim cost to the mahajan is price of raw silk 10 lbs. at 


Rs. 5-8 per lb.55 

Jlani paid for 14 pieces ...... 35 

Total . 90 


This works out to about Rs. (i-6-10 per piece. The selling price is said 
to be about Us. 0-12 to Rs. 7-8. 


('oft at Sillc Wearing and Thjtiny Institute, Be rli am pore. 

An estimated cost of manufacture of 24/20 denier mulberry silk into 
sari fabric. 


Rs. A. 


(1) Cost of 1 lb. of reeled silk yarn reeled on 

Italian basin in the Institute . . . 0 8 

(2) Cost of winding 1 lb. of silk yarn working 

8 hours per day.0 10 

(3) Cost of twisting the same yarn . . .20 

(4) Cost of degumming the same yarn . . .03 

(5) Cost of dyeing the border yarn only with any 

fast dye (including departmental rest) . 0 8 

Cost of finished yarn . 9 13 


(From 1 lb. of raw silk only 12 oz. of finished 
yarn is obtained after degumming and dyeing 
and therefore 1 lb. of finished silk comes to 
Rs. 13-6 only.) 


(C) Cost of finished silk yarn 1 lb. 

(7) Bobbin winding at As, 2 per lb. 

(8) Cost of warping of 1 lb. of silk 


13 0 
0 2 
0 4 


(9) Cost of weaving at As. 3 per yard of 
81 yds. x 47" silk piece or about 1J pieces 
of silk sari . . . . . 1 10 


(10) Overhead and other charges including profit . 2 0 


Total . 17 6 


Tho cost of 1 piece 51 yds. best quality of silk sari from the above 
estimate comes to Rs. 11-12 approximately. 

I (2) Kora veavinp .—Baswa (Rirbhum district). TTere Kora (unbleached) 
and untwisted weaving is practised, Sri Gandhi Ashram which has 
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54 weavers working under it, lias supplied the following figures from their 
books tor u period of about four years • May, 1933, to June, 1937. 

No. of square yards woven by the weavers in 
a lnonLli lias varied from about 28 to 

103 and on the average per weaver . 41 sq. yds. 

On tile average silk used per square yard of 

woven fabric ...... 4f loins. 

Rs. a. r. 

Tho earning per month per weaver has varied 
from Us. 4 to Us. 15-15 and on tho 
average per weaver . . . . . 771 

Average earning per square yard . . . 0 0 7'9 

Similar figures supplied by the Pure Silk Tlhnndar which worked with 
62 weavers from February to December, 1937, t.e., for 11 mouths. This 
form showed only lengths in yards. 

Average outturn by a weaver per month . . 17*7 yards. 

Rs. A. V . 

Average wages paid to tho weaver jier yard , 0 2 9 

Avorago wages earned hy a weaver in a month 3 0 11 

Sri Gandhi Ashram gave on 3rd January, 1938, the following estimates 
of cost and earning hy weavors. 


Sarin 6‘1 yds - , x 4-7 inches. 

Rs. A. V. 

For one warp for 11 saris with blouse pieces— 

1. Price of 2J lbs. raw silk for warp at Rs. 6-8 16 4 0 

2. Price of 4-JJ lbs. raw silk for weft at 

Rs. 6 .28 14 0 

3. Winding or re reeling of 2J lbs warp . 0 12 6 

4. Preparing the warp.0 15 0 

5. Weaving and pirn winding Iloilo by the 

weaver and his family .... 

Total cash expenses . 40 13 6 

Receipt by sale of 11 pieces at Rs. 5 each 55 0 0 

Income of the weaver representing tho 

return for his labour for 33 days work . 8 2 6 


(•'nun pieces 10 yds. x HO inches. 

Rs. A. 


For one warp for seven pieces— 

1. Price of 2 lbs. raw silk for warp at Rs. 6-8 . 13 0 

2. Price of 4 -ft lbs. raw silk for weft, at Rs. 6 27 S 

3. Winding or re-reeling of 2 lbs. warp . . 0 10 

4. Preparing the warp ...... 0 14 

Total cash expenses . 41 14 

Receipt by sale of 7 pieces at. Rs. JF each . 49 0 

Income to tho weaver for weaving piru, 

winding, etc., during 35 days ... 72 
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Cost of prixhiction iif printed goods. 

For a sari and bloii.se piece l>4 yds. x lo inches (the practice is to have 
5J yds, sari ;tnd one yard is printed lor a blouse). 

Its. a. r. 

(1) if woven with ono thread in the warp and 
necessarily of thinner quality—8 ounces 
raw silk at Rs. 5-8 per lb. . . . . 2 12 0 

Haiti lor weaving . . . . . . 18 0 


Total . 440 


These sell in wholesale market at Rs. 4-12 to Rs. 5. 

Rs. a. r. 

(2) If woven with double thread in the ivarp— 

11 ounces raw silk at Rs. 5-8 per lb. . 3 12 G 

Biuii for weaving . . . . . . 18 0 

Total . 5 4 G 


These sell in wholesale market at Rs. 5-12 to lis. G. 

Dyeing and printing each piece costs Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 according to 
quality and design. Dyeing, printing and transit charges where printing 
is dono at the minimum rate come to about its.. 2-8. A sari costing about 
Rs. 8-8 generally sells at Rs. 9 to Rs. 9-8. 

Handkerchiefs 18"xl8" are cut from pieces 10 yards x 10", twenty 
handkerchiefs being obtained from the piece. The approximate, cost is as 
follows with double thread in the warp— 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

14 ounces of raw silk at Rs. 5-8 

(>«r lb. . 

4 

13 

0 

flani for weaving . 


2 

4 

0 


Total 

. 7 

1 

0 

Each handkerchief costs 

. . • 

0 

5 

8 

Printing charges for each piece 


0 

2 

0 


Total 

0 

7 

8 

Wholesale price is ahout Rs. G per 

dozen. Retail 

1 prico 

]>rr picco 

annas. 







Rs. 

A. 

V. 

With single thread in the warp — 





11 ounces of raw silk at Rs. 5-8 

per lb. 

3 

12 

G 

Huni for weaving . 

. 

0 

0 

0 


Total 

. 5 

12 

6 

Cost per piece 

. . . 

0 

4 

7 

Printing cost 

• 

0 

2 

0 

- 

Total 

. 0 

6 

7 

.Wholesale rate — Rs. 5-4 per dozen. Rotail prico 8 

annas. 

pe 

r piece. 
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Matha weaving (I.'■lampore). 

Process of matka weaving with cost. 

Weavers purchase the thread in the weekly /idf on Thursday in small 
hanks called pheti. Then the processes carried out aro the following: — 

(1) Win,ling.—The phetis are rewound into large hanks each weighing 

about 8 ounces. Usually done by the weavers’ family. If by 
hired labour rates paid are 9 pies per lb. 

(2) Soaking the hanks for a night in water. 

(3) Deguuuning (hhnri). 

About 10 lbs. thread is degummed at n time with soda at 
the rate of two ounces for every Ih. of thread and occasionally 
with soap in addition. Soda costs about 1 anna 3 pies and 
fuel about 2 annas. The hanks are then wa-hed and dried. 
All this is done by the weaver himself. If by hired labour it 
costs 4 annas for a man. Loss in degummiiig of thread 
prepared with pulso meal is about 7/10. 

(4) Rewinding alter degumming (l;htir!-phiran) into hanks weighing 

ahout one ounce. Usually done bv the family members. If 
by hired labour rate paid is 7) pics per lb. of degummed thread, 

(5) Sizing with size prepared by boiling meal of sundried (not par¬ 

boiled) rice. Kor every Ih. of thread about 5 ounces of rice meal 
is required. Done by the weaver. 

(0) Rewinding in wet size. Usually done by the family members. If 
dune by hired labour the rate paid is 71 pies per lb. of 
degummed thread. 

(7) Preparing bobbins for warp. Usually done by family members. 

If hv hired labour rates paid are half anna per lb. of degummed 
thread. 

(8) Stretching out warp for a 12 sari length (60 yds. x 44'')—warp 

should ho 1 inch more for each yard of Woven (loth length and 
weft should he 1 inch more than the width required in tho 
woven cloth. 

Rates paid arc— 

As. 

For 900-1,400 threads tann .... 8 

For 1,600-2,000 threads tuna .... 12 

(9) Preparing healds—for a 44 inch piece one man takes a whole day 

and paid 6 annas if plain and 3 hours more if twill and paid 
9 annas. 

(10) Fitting reed—takes 3 hours for 44 inch sari and if by hired 

labour rate paid is—3 annas. 

(11) Winding up on beam—a 12 sari length takes 8 hours and if 

by hired labour cost is—0 annas. 

(12) For weft tihe degummed thread is wound on pirns and if done 

bv hired labour rate paid is 7} pies per lb. of degummed 
thread. 

(13) For tbans the threads are doubled and twisted and if done by 

hired labour rates paid are 8 annas per lb. 

(14) Dyed threads arc used in borders. ’ 
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Cost of production of matka doth. 

For a 12 sari warp, each woven sari measuring 5 yds. x 44" or a total 
warp of GO yds. x 44" with medium thread, 11 lbs. for warp and 11 lbs. 
lor weft are required. The preparatory processes take about 7 to 8 days. 
The cost is us follows: — 


22 lbs. thread at Rs. 4 per lb. 

1. First winding 22 lbs. at 9 pies per lb. 

2. Bleaching -after bleaching the weight is 

about 12 lbs. 

3. Second winding 12 lbs. at "J pies per lb. 

4. Sizing expenses— 

Rice 1J lbs.—2 annas 

Fuel— i unna. 

5. Winding in wet size, 12 lbs. at 7J pies per 

lb. . . 

6. Bobbin winding—6 lbs. at 4J pies por lb. 

7. Stretching warp, fitting into reed—2 men 

whole day. 

8. Preparing heald—I man whole day 

9. Pirn winding for weft—1 anna per lb 

10. Bani for weaving at Us. 1-8 per piece 

11. Washing at 2 annas per pieco 


Rs. A. V. 
88 0 0 
1 0 0 

0 14 0 
0 7 6 

j 0 2 0 

0 7 0 
0 2 3 

0 12 0 
0 6 0 
0 6 0 
18 0 0 
18 0 


Total 


112 2 3 


F.aeli piece therefore costs about . 


9 5 6 


The pieee sells in the hdf at about Rs. 9-R or even at Rs. 9. Tho 
wonver gets his bani. Dealers come to the weekly hilt and make purchases. 


Enclosure IT. 

Supplementary questions which arose in the course of oral evidence of 
Government representatives. 

1. Acreage of mulberry and reconciliation with figures given before 
(already submitted). 

2. Possible volume of production. 

3. Quantity of leaf without twigs required for production of one lb. 
cocoons. 
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3A. Details of Rs. 97 stated to be tho initial cost of starting an aero 
of mulberry (already submitted). 

4. Revised figures of leaf without twigs in all statements. 

5. Details of labour for mulberry cultivation for olio acre with rates 
of labour, actual hours of work and price of manures. 

0. Similar details as above for rearing. 

7. Annexure V of reply to genera! questionnaire (yield ol' cocoons) 
worked on the basis of ill) layings (already submitted). 

8. Reconciliation of yield of 28 lbs. cocoons from an ounce of seed with 
48 lbs. given before. 

9. Possible figures of yield when the new races aro introduced. 

JO. Details of cost of production of seed. 

11. Actual cost of production of a lb. of cocoons with reference to 
Annexure V'f and statement in reply to question 23 ((>)• 

12. Present position as regards seed production and supply. 

13. Price of cocoons in different districts. 

14. Cost of production of raw silk in him last fivo years with price. 

15. Outturn in reeling per basin per day. 

1(5. Percentage of reeling waste—dilferonces to bo explained. 

17. The amount at present being spent by Government and for what 
purposes. 

18. Compare costs of fuel, etc., for reeling given last time (page lot of 
Tariff Hoard’s Report) with the present costs. 

19. Number of renters under observation with number of basins. 

19A. Statement on Chora silk. 

20. The expenses in Japan on the basis of a ll>. of raw silk. 

21. Freight rates from Japan. 

22. Proportion of indigenous silk used and sold locally. 

23. Cost of rc-reeliilg. 

24. Cost of preparing a lb. of yarn from raw silk and loss in weight. 
23. Charges for dyeing (included in Note on weaving). 

2(1. Manufacturing cost of 1 dozen handkerchiefs and their weight. 

27. Number of weavers independent ol mahajaus (included in Note on 
weaving). 

28. Number of looms in mills working with artificial silk. 

29. Quantity of raw silk consumed in ditlorcnt centres of wca\ ing. 

30. Cost of saris. 

31. Fmploympnt of weavers—what proportion work as daily wago 
earners) included in Note on weaving). 

32. Net profits from saris. 

33. Protection versus bounty. 

34. Average acreage of mulberry per rearer. 

35. Total expenditure for silk industry in Ttengal. 

36. Average silk content of cocoons for the whole year- Annexure I. 

37. Percentage of waste spun with hand. 

SrrlM.KMKNTAKY QpKSTION No. 2. 

W/iat may be maximum production in ihn'ial if protection is granted. 

Tf protection to such an extent is granted that a rearer ran get 
(5 annas per lb. of cocoon:-, it is expect'd that the acreage under mulberry 
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will increase to 25,000 in the courso of about 5 years, when the production 
of cocoons is estimated to rise to about 15,000,000 lbs. and that ol raw 
silk to about 1,01)0,000 ibs. 


SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS NOS. 3, 6 AND 11. 

‘Mryarding cost oj production oj a lb. of cocoons. 

The census of which results aro given in Annexurc VI covers the 
period from October, 1936, to September, 1037, and does not include the 
almost total failure of crop in November, 1937. The anuexure is based on 
actual census carried out during a period of fairly normal conditions. 

In the statement in reply to question 23 regarding cocoons from 1 oz. 
of seed the cost of labour is not increased but is actual according to 
census while cost of leaf with twigs is at increased rate of '8 pies per lb. 
and taken at 30 lbs. with twigs per lb. ol cocoons. As no increase is 
accepted until satisfactory proof is given for Ibis increase a revised state¬ 
ment is given below according to actual census (Annexuro VI) without 
any increase on lb. outturn. 



Malda. 

Murehidabad. 

Birbbum. 

1. Cost of seed 

As. p. 

0 1-03 

As. r. 

0 2-35 

As. 

0 

p. 

2-17 

2. Labour cost, for rearing 
— feeding worms, 

litter cleaning, collect¬ 
ing and cutting 

leaves, picking up 
ripe worms, etc., 
calculated oil actual 
hours employed— 






(i) Family 

0 

8-75 

1 6-80 

1 

0-01 

(ii) Hired 

0 

3 66 

0 0-82 

0 

2-08 

3. Quantity of loaf fed 
(without twigs) 


13* lbs. 

18 lbs. 

• 

14) lbs. 

4. Price of leaf (own 
leaf calculated at 
census price and not 
at increased rate) 

1 

CC3 

2 6-27 

1 

8-01 

5. Disinfection labour 

calculated on actual 
hours employed— 






(1) Family 

0 

0-20 

0 0-70 

0 

1 -22 

(ii) Hired 

0 

012 

0 0 07 

0 

0-23 

(iii) Disinfectant . 

0 

0-21 


0 

2-74 

6. Cost of appliances 

0 

1-76 

0 2-53 

0 

2.93 

Carried over 

2 

10-96 

4 7-59 

3 

7-29 
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Maid*. Murshidabad. Birbhum. 


As. p. 

Brought forward . 2 10-90 

7. Miscellaneous labour— 

such us repairs of 
bouse, plucking 

cocoons, drying and 

storing cocoons and 

selling expenses, otc., 

calculated on actual 
hours employed— 

(i) Family . . 0 O'lSo 

(ii) Hired . . 0 0 35 


As. p. 

4 759 


0 1-53 
0 (KVt 


As. P. 

3 7'29 


0 1-46 
0 0 83 


Total . 2 11-60 4 9--1G 3 9-67 


An ounce of seed under present conditions has not been observed to 
yield more than uhout 28 lbs. of cocoons ( rule, reply to supplementary 
question 8). This is taken in the statement below ns the basis lor calculating 
cost of production of cocoons from one ounce seed, based on the preceding 
statement. , 



Statement. 

Malda. 

Murshidabad. 

Birbhum. 



Us. A. 

r. 

Us. 

A. 

i*. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1. 

Cost of seed 

0 3 

9 04 

0 

5 

5'80 

0 

5 

9 10 

2. 

Cost of labour 

1 15 

3 20 

3 

3 

11-28 

2 

9 

6-96 

3. 

Cost of food for 
worms 

2 11 

5’64 

4 

0 

7-56 

2 

14 

8-28 

4. 

Cost of appliances 

Other expenses (Dis¬ 
infectant) 

0 4 

1-28 

0 

G 

0-24 

0 

5 

10-84 

a. 

0 0 

5'83 




0 

6 

4-72 


Total 

5 3 

UG4 

8 

fi 

0-88 

6 

10 

3-96 

In 

this connection the 

following 

points 

require 

consideration 

; — 

- 


(1) Quantity of leaf required for producing one lb. cocoons. The 

census for rearing in Malda (Amiexure VI) showed 27 lbs., 
Murshidabad 36 lbs. and Birhhuiu 29 lbs. leaf with twigs 
fed to worms for producing one lb. cocoons. Usually t.hero 
is some wastage in the form of unsuitable or loo tender leaves. 
The amount should he taken at about 1(1 lbs. leaf without 
twigs, which is the figure taken in Japan and also in Mysore, 
in both of which plucked leaf is used. 

(2) Labour for rearing as will bo evident from the details of rates 

and hours of employment submitted has been Tabulated only 
for actual hours of work at very low rates prevalent nt the 
time duo to depression which are nearly half those under 
normal conditions. The rates of wages and actual hours of 
employment arc analysed of only 3 out of 20 rearers in Malda 
district (Anncxnre VI-A). Cost of production will certainly 
increase when wages rise. T,ahour should lie increased bv at 
least fifty per cent. Seed cocoons also hare to he replaced by 
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examined eggs. Taking these facts into consideration the cost 
of production of a lb. of cocoons will be as follows. The price 
of leaf is calculated at 1-7 pios per lb. without twigs. 

Ea. A. p. 

1. Cost of seed—1 examined layings at 1 pie each . . .004 

Rs. A. 

Average price of 1 kahan Nursery soed . .11 

Cost of examination, papers, etc. . . .10 


Total . 2 1 

From one kahan of seed 400 examined 
layings arc normally expoctod. There¬ 
fore price of 1 laying is about 1 pie. 

2, Cost of labour—(according to Census— 

Annexuro VI)— 

Rs. a. p. 

Malda . . 0 1 140 

Murshidabad , 0 1 1020 

Birbhum . . 0 1 6'82 


0 4 5-48 


Rfl. A. P. 

Average for throe districts . . , .0 16-8 

By adding 50 per cont. 0 0 8-9 0 2 HO 


3. Cost of loaf at 10 lbs. (without twigs) por lb. of cocoons at 17 


pies per lb. 16 X 1*7 . . . . . . • .0 2 3'20 

4. Cost of appliances—actual census of three districts . . .0 0 2'28 


6. Other oxpenaos—disinfectant'21 pies as observed at Malda is 

takon as the averago . . . . . . . . 0 0 0'21 


Total . 0 6 0-39 




Detail- of labour coat shown in the abstract census of Rearing cocoons {/I nassure 6) of the replies to general questionnaire. 
Name—Khetranath Das, Residence—Birampui, District Malda. 


4H0 



per Re. 

























ANKEXURE VI A. 

Details of labour shown in the abstract census of Rearing cocoons (Annexvre 6) of replies to general questionnaire. 
Name—Jaya Govinda Das, Residence—Birampur, District Malda. 
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Details of labour cost shown in the abstract census of Rtaring cocoons (Annexure 6 of the replies to general questionnaire). 
Name—Mahendranath Mondal, Residence — Mahadipur, District Malda. 


*34 




















Labour cost for producing one lb. eocoon represents Rs. 0-1*8*10 pies. 

The average labour cost for producing one lb. cocoon represents Ha. U-l-4'8 pies taken Loin throe 
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Contract labour and cart 
hire . . • 
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SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTION No. 5. 

With regard to cost of production of mulberry a revised statement is 
submitted worked out on one acre basis from the actual census—Revised 
Annexure IV. 

It has to bo pointed out in this connection that in this statement 
actual hours of work have been taken and wages calculated for them. 

The labour engaged and rates taken are analysed in the case of threo 
of thorn 23 cultivators in statement given below (Annexure IV-A) on 
maintenance of mulberry. 

The period of this census was unaffected by flood and drought which 
unfortunately arc experienced frequently, especially of late. 

Proper manuring is also not given as will be seen in the statement 
of cost of cultivation in 13 centres by the 23 cultivators (Annexure 1V-B). 

If an approximate estimate of cost of cultivation based on experience 
<of the local practices were attempted allowing for fair rates of wages, 
for sufficient manuring and for loss due to floods and drought, it would 
bo as follows : — 

An estimate showing the cost of cultivation of mulberry land under 
fairly normal condition as made out from general experience of prevailing 
practico. 

Malda THstrict. 




Cost per bigha. 
Rs. A. 

Cost per acre. 
Rs. A. 

Root prunning 

in September 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Wooding 


1 

0 

3 

0 

Ploughing 


0 

8 

1 

8 

1st digging with 

spado (October) . 

2 

8 

7 

8 

2nd digging in 

December-Junuary 

3 

0 

9 

0 

3rd digging in 

April 

1 

8 

4 

8 

4th digging in 

Juno 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1st weeding in 

July 

1 

8 

4 

8 

2nd wooding in 

August 

1 

8 

4 

8 

Fonring, etc. 
Manuring— 

• 

2 

8 

7 

8 


The practice is to manure with cow- 


dung or tank-weeds in one year 
and with earth or silt in the next 
year. The cost being— 

Rs. A. 

25 cartloads of cow- 
dung or tank weeds 
at 6 annas oach cart¬ 
loads . . . . 9 G 

Spreading average . 1 8 

10 14 

Karth or silt spreading 
from surrounding 
ditches (1 a b o u r 
charges) ... (52 

For two years . . 17 0 


Therefore for one year 

8 

8 

25 

8 

Rent .... 

1 

8 

4 

8 

Total cost 

. 2G 

0 

78 

0 
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Yield of leaf with twigs . . 75 rads. (85 mds. 10 225 mds. 

mds. allowance for 
drought and flood, 
etc., 75 mds. 

Yield of leaf without twigs . , 37{ mds. or 3,000 lbs. 0,000 lbs. 

Cost of leaf per lb. (without twigs) 1‘66 pies or 17 pies. 

The above shows the present conditions which will continue for some 
time as practically the whole of the mulberry ia of bush type. Attempts 
are being made to find out improved high yielding multary and to 
introduce trees or such forms of trees which will be acceptable to the 
rearers and which will not be affected by drought. With the introduction 
of tlieso measures tho cost of leaf is expected to bo rodueod by about 
cent, per cent. 

The average cost of production in nurseries where all labour is paid 
for is 3-2 pies por lb. without twigs for 1937-38. 


REVISED ANNEXURF. IV (Ref. to questionnaire 16 (iii). 


Abstract census of cultivation of leaf prepared on the basis of an acre 

of land. 


1. 

Period of observation. 

Malda. 

November 1936 

Murahidabad. 

1st April 1937 to 

Birbhum. 

May 1937 to 

2. 

Area under observation 
in acres 

to Octobor, 
1937. 

28'26 

31st March, 
1938. 

5-5 

March, 

1938. 

4-9 

3. 

Cost of labour for culti¬ 
vation per aero— 

(1) Family 

R.S. A. P. 

1 12 10 

Its. A. P 

10 0 6 

Rs. A. p. 

7 4 7 


(2) Hired 

28 15 11 

23 15 9 

8 2 3 

4. 

Cost of manuring por 
acre— 

(1) Price of own 
manure 

5 4 1 

13 2 0 

1 15 10 


(2) Price of pur¬ 
chased manure 

4 7 11 

2 14 6 

2 0 8 


Spreading cost per acre— 
(1) Family 

0 7 6-5 

1 11 6 

0 4 3 


(2) Hired 

3 14 10 

4 11 6 

4 8 1-5 

5. 

Rent per acre 

3 8 4 

8 12 C 

7 15 1-5 

6. 

Total cost of cultivation 
per acre 

48 7 5-5 

65 4 3 

32 2 10 

7. 

Less price of roots and 
sticks sold per aero 

l 14 45 

2 10 G 

3 0 9 

8 . 

Net cost of cultivation 
per acre 

46 9 1 

62 9 9 

28 12 1 

9. 

Yield of leaves in lbs. 
without stem per acre 

7,615 lbs. 

9,198 lbs. 

6,840 lbs. 

10 . 

Average cost of leaf per 
lb, without twigs 

117 

1-30 

•80 



ANNEXURE lV-A. 

Maintenance of one acre of mulberry a* determined by actual census in Mai da District, October to September 1931. 


:3S 



Includes application of earth. 











ANNEXURE IV-B. 

Census taken for ascertaining Annua! expenditure in Cultivating 1 (one) acre dry land under mulberry in the District of Malda. 



f!,B <—Tte average cost of cultivation per acre oomes to Re. 46-8-10. 
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tAXNEXURK IV-C. 


Cost of cultivation and yield or leaves. 


On the line 0 / Table XIX of Tariff Board’s Heport based on census 
(Annexure IV) and actual yield of trees in Bogra Nursery. 


Bush mulberry per aoro. 


Tree mulberry per aero 
(420 trees per aero). 


. 

Cost of 

Y ield of 

Cost of 

Yield of 


cultivation 

leaves 

cultivation 

leaves 


including 

without 

including 

without 


manure, 

twigs. 

manure. 

twigs. 


Its. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

1st year 

. 97 

Nil 

64 

Nil 

2nd year 

47 

75 

30 

Nil 

3rd year 

47 

90 

30 

52* 

4th year 

47 

95 

30 

65 

0th year 

47 

95 

30 

80 

6th to 15 yoar (10 yours) 470 

950 

300 

800 

In 15 years . 

. 755 

1,305 

484 

9971 


or 404,400 lbs. 

or 

79,800 lbs. 


(without twigs) 

(without twigs) 

Quantity of leaf per rupco— 







Lbs. 


(1) From Bush 



1381 

(without twi 

(2) ,, Trees 


t % ' • 

165) 

Cost of loaf per lb. 




Pics. 

Bush 

. . # 

. 

. 

1-39 

Tree 


, 


M3 


N.B. —Tho cost of Teaf in the above case is slightly higher than which 
was ohtainod from actual census. This is accounted for by the fact that in 
tho above case cost incurred in the 1st and 2nd years has been taken into 
consideration without corresponding yield. Tf the. figures are calculated 
when tho plants come to a fairly stable yield they will be as below : - 


5th year of plantation— 

Quantity of leaf per rupee from— 


Lbs. 


Bush 

Trees 


} (without twigs) 
213 ) 


Cost per lb. (without twigs) from — 

Pics 

Bush . . . . . , . 118 

Tree ......... -0 


In this statement the following points arc emphasised:'— 

(1) Cost of bush mulberry and yield of leaf from 4th year are based on 

actual census. 

(2) There is no tree plantation in Bengal and the trees which are 

grown are planted on edges of fields and rond-sides. 

The figures asked for for a tree plantation arc worked out as approxi¬ 
mately as possible from yields observed in nurseries. 
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ANNEXUitE IV-D. 

Number oj trees in the nurseries during the year 1987-38. 

No. Yield per tree of loaves without 
of trees. twigs. 

In fields. 22,084 10 lbs. in third year in 4 pluckings. 

Later on 19 lbs. from a few good 
trees and maximum yield in a good 
tree up to 25 lbs. in the 6th year. 

Road-sides and embankments 4,695 

The above results are from trees grown from saplings in the nurseries. 
In certain areas such trees show signs of disease and decay w<hcn nliout 
10 years or more old. Growing of trees from grafts as in Japan hus 
recontly beon undertaken. 

According to actual yields obtained in nurseries the following estimate 
of average yield can at present be depended upon from trees. 

In an acre of land about 420 trees Cost per lb. 

can be grown 10 ft. apart and 
15 lbs. (without twigs) in the 
average from about tho 5th year 

per tree can be expected . . 9 pies per lb.(without twigs). 

SuPPLRMKNTABY QUESTION NoS. 8 AND 9. 

Heeonciliation of 1,8 lbs. cocoons from 11,0 layings with 28 lbs. given now. 

Outturn of 48 or even 60 lbs. cocoons from 140 layings in careful rearing 
in nurserios with sufficient spacing, caro, good food and examined eggs is 
not uncommon. Such results in nurseries apparently were supplied to tho 
Board last time showing what could bo expected. The condition of rearing 
by general rearers is however quite different. Ordinarily 60 knhans of 
cocoons in two ghnras (32 trays) from one kahan seed cocoons, i.e., 500 layings 
or one kalian cocoons from about 8 layings or about 24 lbs. from 100 lnyings 
is considered satisfactory by general rearers. This works out to about 
01 lbH. per 140 layings. But such results too are not obtained uniformly 
throughout the year. It is true that much better results than this are 
obtained in some cases which however should bo considered as exeoptiona! 
and not applicable to the general body of rearers. 

In order to arrivo at a corroct idea of actual general rosults during 
1937-38 tile records of large rearings by nurseries, selected rearers and 
general rearers wero scrutinised, omitting rosults of rearings up to 25 lavingB 
which always show hotter results. The results of scrutiny nre shown below. 


— 

No. of 
rearings 
scrutinised. 

Lbs. of cocoons from 140 layings. 

Race of 
worm. 

Minimum 

ca.&e. 

Maximum 

case. 

Average 
for all. 

Nurseries 

26 

20 

71 

35 

Nistari. 

Selected rearers 

9 

20 

86 

23 

Do. 

General rearers . 

17 

17 

34 

25 

Do. 

Nurseries 

11 

21 

58 

39 

Chhotopolu. 

General rearers 

13 

8 

67 

32 

Do. 

Nuraeriefl 

2 

11 

31 

23 

Barapolu. 

General rearers 

8 

17 

63 

20 

Do. 
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Nistari is the variety reared in ail seasons oxcept November when 
Chhotopolu is reared. Barapolu is reared in one district in spring only. 
These are the three worms generally reared up-till now on a large scale. The 
average for the yoar of the roarings by rearers, selected and goneral, is 
about 26 lbs. per 140 layings und can be safely bo taken at 28 to 30 lbs. but 
not more. 

A similar scrutiny of the roarings of Nistid and Niamo worms gave tho- 
following results: — 


Reared by whom. 

No. of 
roarings 
scrutinised. 

[Goeoous obtained from 140 layings 
in lb*. 

Race af - 
Worm. 

Minimum 

u*«e. 

Maximum 

case. 

Average 
for all. 

Nurseries 

10 

5 

106 

57 

Nistid. 

Selected rcarors . 

■ . 

21 

52 

29 

l)o. 

General rearers . . 

u 

15 

105 

62 

Do. 

Nurseries . . . 

■si 

53 

106 

82 

Niamo. 

Selected rearers 

Wm 

• • 

06 

•• 

Do. 

General rearers , , 

i 

•• 

28 

•• 

Dtv. 


The average of Nistid which bus now been issued to rearers comes to 
about 45 Ihs. per 140 layings in the bauds of rearers, general and selected. 

With the introduction of the new races at least about 60 per cent, 
increase will be obtained. 

Rltpi.eme.nTarv Question 10. 

Detail* iij cost o{ production of -iced cocoons. 

On account of necessary selection and care in feeding seed cocoons 
cost more than reeling cocoons ordinarily reared by general reareis. 

The amount 5 annas per oz. is obtained in the following manner from 
the actual cost of production in Government nurseries. 


Cost of 1 kalian seed cocoons in— 








A. 

p. 

Piasbari Nursery .... 


1 

1 

3 

Mirganj Nursery .... 


1 

0 

I 

Bogra Nursery .... 


I 

10 

O 

Kalitha Nursery ... 


0 

12 

11 

Berhumpore Nursery 


1 

0 

O' 

i 

Total 

5 

8 

3 

Therefore the average cost . 


1 

1 

8 


At. 500 industrial layings per kalian cost of 140 layings mines to As. 5. 
Tills average is taken for all places. 
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SL’PPLBMBNTAmr QUESTION 12. 

Hied production and supply. 

The policy of seed production and supply lias been practically as before, 
that is, seed cocoons raised from cellular seed (examined eggs) is supplied 
to general rearers. The nurseries maintain and raise seed cocoons, the 
cellular eggs from which are supplied to selected rearers who raise seed 
cocoons lor general rearers. The nurseries too supply when available seed 

cocoons to general rearers, in all eases a test examination ol the seed 

cocoons meant for general rearers is eurned out before tile seed cocoons ale 
permitted to be sold by nurseries or selected rearers. 

Uptil December 1933, there were 12 nurserios and a total of 172 selected 
rearers including ex-students. The retrenchment given effect to from the 
beginning of 1934 reduced tho numbers of nurseries to 7 and supply of 
cellular seed to selected rearers became difficult owing to paucity of stud 
and funds. Funds however wero made available by the Government of 

India's grant to enable improvement of this condition. 

The number of nurseries remained the same, i.e., seven. With tho 

Government of India's help ten centres for seed examinations were opened 
in the interior in different places among the rearers themselves, tic., 5 in 

Malda district, 3 in Mlirshidnhad district and 2 in Birhhum district and 

42 demonstrators, viz., 20 in Malda district, 12 in Mlirshidabad district and 
1U in Birhhum district, were placed ill villages among the rearers, each 

in charge of a group of rearers within a radius ol about 5 miles ol his 

headquarters. 

The Inspecting staff was also increased. The number of selected rearers 
was increased from 187 in 1934-35 to 426 in 1937-3S by the grant of subsidies 
ol Us. 51J to Us. 1U0 to each to enable improvement of their rearing liousos. 

The posting of demonstrators among the rearers enabled proper observation 
of the reanugs of selected rearers as Well as guidance of the general rearers 
in improved methods, a prompt attention to outbreak of diseases and carrying 
out of regular census and collection ol statistics. Within the last few 
years muscardino which used to cause heavy loss to rearers has practically 
disappeared. 

A census was carried out in 1937-38 with the help of the above staff 
as to actual use by loafers of examined and unexumined seed. This census 
brought to light the fact that there is still a large body of rearers who 
stick to the opinion that worms reared in an unctired for state in title 
villagers' house are stronger than those which are reared with care and in 
clean white washed houses in nurseries and selected rearers’ liousos. On 
this ground they prefer village seed cocoons to nursery and selected rearers’ 
seed cocoons. It is albo found that u largo number go in for any cheap seed 
they find owing to the depressed condition and uncertain prices and 
necessarily take village seed. In order to accommodate them ten microscopic 
examiners have been added to the staff recently who will examine tho village 
seed used by such rearers. 

A proposal is under consideration to bring all seed rearers in the province 
under departmental control as has been done in Mysore by giving them 
cellular seed (eggs) free of cost and making them alvvayx rear from 
cellular seed. In this Way their houses will he freed of disease germs and 
the seed cocoons reared hv. them from cellular seed are expected to improvo 
tin* (onditions regarding disease vastly. Tssue of Cellular seed to general 
rearers with the help of trained granieurs is also contemplated. 

The statements below show the utilisation of the Government of India’s 
help and the position as regards production and supply of seed. 
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Seed production with the help of India Government grant from October , 1935 to end of 

1937-38. 



1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

SCHEME No. I. 








Production of disease-fruo 
seeds— 








(1) Quantity of seed 
cocoons raised in 
kahang 

32,636 


48,260 


57,945 


.« 

(2) Quantity sold us 
seed in kahans . 

24,308 


18,482 


20,860 


•• 


Rs. a. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

r. 

Ra. A. 

P. 

Rs. 

Expekditube. 








Total Sanctioned Grant . 

34,600 0 

0 

38,024 0 

0 

40,364 0 

0 

40,814 

Details of expenditure— 








(1) Pay of staff 

6,638 6 

0 

17,437 1 3 

0 

17,716 10 

0 

• « 

(2) T. A. of staff 

1,200 0 

0 

2,681 12 

0 

2,899 11 

0 


(3) Contingent expen¬ 
ses . 

26,316 14 

9 

17,394 2 

0 

16,886 8 

9 

•• 

SCHEME No. II. 








Keaearch Soheme— 








Total Sanctioned Grant . 

Nil 


Nil 


5,100 0 

0 

9,140 

Details of expenditure— 




i 




(1) Pay of staff 

Nil 


Nil 


2,093 6 

0 

•• 

(2) T. A, of staff 

Nil 


Nil 


458 0 

0 

•• 

(3) Contingent expen- 
866 . 

Nil 


Nil 


2,099 14 

10 

- 

Total expenditure 

34,056 3 

9 

37,513 11 

0 

42,163 2 

7 

•• 
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Position as regards actual total supply including Government of India eche.me of disease- 

fret srrd cocoons. 


Year. 

Nurseries 
con-sunud in 
kahand. 

Government 
of India 
scheme in 
kahan. 

Total in 
kahan. 

Estimated 

seeds 

requirements 
based on 
acreage of 
about 10,000. 

Percentage 
of disease- 
free seed 
supplied 
out of total 
requirement. 





Kahuns. 

Per cent. 

1034-35 . 

12,403 

17,507 

20,970 

50,000 

00 

1936-30 . 

11,048 

24,308 

3(>,256 

50,(WO 

73 

1936-37 . 

10,327 

18,482 

28,809 

50,000 

58 

1937-38 

10,760 

20,800 

31,626 

50,000 

63 


Position in a year when acreage was 17,600. 


1029-30 . 

IS,127 

21,570 

39,097 

88,000 

45 


Statement before last Tariff Board . 

60 


N.U.— The fluctuations in the amount of production and supply of need cocoons are 
accounted for by the fact that in 1930 unusual floods submerged the mulberry lands 
especially in Malda and the; largest crop (Hhaduri, i.c., August-Sept cm her) of cocoons of 
the year could not he reared. Consequently there was no demand for seed at the time;. 

Jn 1937 again more or leas similar conditions prevailed and in addition there was a 
long period of drought which affected tho bush mulberry with consequently less demand 
for seed. 













Supplement ah y Question No. 14. 
Price 0 / silk per lb. 
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ANNEXURE VII. 

SUfPLKMENTAUY QUESTION No. 15. 

Item tO. 

Outturn per oharkha in 10 hours (varies with quality of silk produced). 


District. 

Quality of silk. 

Sian. 

Outturn in 
lb. in 10 
hours. 

Remarks. 




l.b. 


M&lda 

Tana . 

20/21 denier 

119 



liharna 

30/32 „ 

I 62 



Gbora . 


337 

A pouph rop© like 
eilk very uneven 
and with a lot of 
dirt in it. 

Kirbbuiu 

Hlavrtm 

30/35 d**nier 

2 -87 



Tana (steam) 

n/2o „ 

•62 



Surn.«M*NT/mY Question No. 10 . 

An explanation regarding discrepancy in the percentage of waste shown 
under reply to question 25 (iv) and under Anncxure VII (Abstract census 
«[ reefing —rofereuce to question 29). 

Proportion of silk and waste guilder reply to question 25 (iv)) is: — 


• Por cent. 

Silk.59 

Waste.41 


If the proportion is calculated on the same basis in Anncxure VII it 
comes to— 


Tana— 


Por cent. 


Silk 


49-2 


Waste 
Hharua— 
Silk 
Was to 

Chora— 
Silk 
Waste 


50'8 


627 


37 n 


100 


30 .t 
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Sd’PLKMENTART QUESTION NOS. 17 AND 35. 

Us. 

A. L. Budget grant for the year 1938-39 for 

Heeling Demonstration .... 9,680 

IT. Budget grant for the year 1938-39 for Silk 

Conditioning House, Howrah . . . 3,449 

Iir. Budget grant for the year_J938-39 for Peddie 

Silk Heeling Institute, Malda . . . 5,003 

IV. Sorieullural Department budget for the year 

1938-39 for maintenance of Government 
Nurseries, seed-production and propaganda 
work and supervision of the whole Depart- 


ment— 

Rs. 


(n) Pay of officers 

20,500 


( b ) Pay of establishment 

40,707 


(c) Travelling allowances 

10,202 


(d) House rent and other allowances 20 


(e) Contribution and grants 

500 


(/) Contingencies 

52,223 

1,30,152 


Grand total 

1,54,342 

For rounding 

rtij • 

-142 


Net budget 

1,54,200 


n. 

Budget grant, for Serieultural Development, 
under India Government Sehenio for the 
year 1938-39. 


T. 

For disease-free seed production 


40,814 

ii. 

For research work . - . • 


9,140 


Total 


49,954 


For rounding. 


+ 40 


Net budget grant 


50.000 

O. I. 

Recurring Budget for existing Silk Weaving 
and Dyeing Institute, Berliamporc, for 
the year 1938-39 ...... 

19,500 

TI. 

Additional recurring budget for 8 months 
of the Re organised Silk Technical Institute, 
Berliamporc ...... 

14.500 

IT). 

Non-recurring budget for the re-organised 
Silk Technical Institute .... 

46,500 


Total 


80.500 

D 

Budget grant for the vear 1938-39 
Weaving Demonstration Parties 

for 

10,000 




Supplementary Question Nos. IS and 10. 
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Miscellaneous. 0 2 4 J 011 0 0 G'7 



Cost of reeling 1 lb. of raw silk on a charkha as determined by census—eontd. 


450 



X.B .—Commission etc., selling expenses have not been taken into consideration. Cocoons reeled are Nistari and Chhotopolu. 
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Svim'i.KmentaHY Question 19a.—.4 statement an (ihora reeling. 

A reeler <>f Malda who reeled Chora, Bharna and Tana derived profit 
U» shown below (based on actual eons us taken). 


Quality 

Cost per lb. 
less price of 
waste. 

Sale price 
per lb. 

Profit per lb. 


Tts. A. E. 

Rh. A. r. 

Aa. x. 

Ghora 

2 *J 7 

3 3 10} 

10 31 

llhurna 

3 10 3J 

3 14 lj 

3 10 

Tana 

5 11 8 

5 14 5J 

2 91 


The above differences in profit are not of course always applicable 
boenuse whether Tana, Bharna or Ghora will be reeled depends primarily 
on their demand and the price offered. In one season between July and 
October, 1930, it so happened that profits from ghora were so attractive 
that the majority of the reelers took to reeling ghora. Ghora has also 
this advantage that it can be reeled from very poor and necessarily less 
costly coenons. But the demand for ghora is always very limited compared 
with that of Tana and Bharna 


Srri’i.BMRNTAitv Question No. 20-— Expense* in Japan on pound basis. 

Exact figures of expenditure are not available, nor such figures of recent 
years. 

Yen. 

The figures given at page 8 of the Silk Industry of 
Japan represented normal permanent expenditure 
about the year 11)27-28 ...... 10,970,000 

Expenditure on Sericultural education in schools and 
four universities is not includod in the abovo and 
may be taken at about ..... ‘250,(XX) 

The above does not include occasional grants which arc known, for 
instance: — 


Grant for investigation of damage by frost (1929) 
Grant for economies of reeling (1929) . 

Grant for reeling technique (1929) 

Grant for sericultural laws. 

Grant for raw silk testing (1929) .... 
Grant for storing cocoons (1928) .... 
Subsidy for replanting mulberry .... 
I/oss borne by Government in saving the roeling 
industry 

The Act authorises Government to incur expendi¬ 
ture for making the raw silk stabilisation law 

effective up to. 

Subsidy for opening now markets for raw silk 

(1938) . 

Grant for finding out new' uses for raw silk (1938) . 


36,000 
41, (XX) 
100,000 
1,000 
27,500 
26,000 
611,000 

90,000,000 


70,000,000 

500,000 
25,000 


Occasional loans at low rates of interest for instance loan or 8,330,000 in 
1927 to relieve frost damage and 50,000,000 in 1928 on account of low pr.ee 
of cocoons have, also to be considered. 

As regards production the figures published by the International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome give 882 million lbs. fresh cocoons ... 19.10 
in Japan. According to the Japanese Textile Journal the present produc¬ 
tion is somewhere about 70 per cent, of 1930 production and may be taken 
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at about 700 million lbs. fresh cocoons. Haw silk may be taken at ten 
per cent, of this figure on a liberal estimate or 70 million lbs. 

It will, however, be evident that it is rather difficult to arrive at an 
estimate on !h. basis for total expenditure. 

Supplementary Question No. 21. — Freights from Japxm. 

In the Indian Textile Journal, March. 1937, page 218. the trviglit from 
Japan is stated to be 16 Yon per ton which at Its. 77 for 100 Yen works 
out to about 1 pie per lb. 

Supplementary Questions No. 22 and 29-— Proportion of Imported Silk 
and Bengal Sill: consumed in Bengal. 

Hand looms. 



Bengal 

silk. 

Imported 

silk. 

Total. % Bengal % Imported 
silk. Bilk. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Vishnupur 

6,400 

17,000 

24,000 

Mirzapore 


20,000 

20.000 

Panohgachia 


2,112 

2,112 . 

Uogra 

1,057 


1,057 

llaswa 

48,000 


48,000 

Shibganj 

0,500 


0,500 

In other centres 
& Murshidabad 

28,331 


28,331 . 


90,288 

40,712 

136,000 66 34 

Supplementary 

Question 

No. 23 - 

-Be-re.eling and east. 


It is necessary to explain the position with regard to the discussion 
about re-reeling and its cost. 

Weavers re-wind the large hanks of raw silk which they get into smaller 
hanks even if the original hanks are re-reeled. In re-winding tho country 
charka tana and bliarna silks lose about 1/1 fit.h in weight. As will be 
evident, from the detailed note on weaving pioecsso- in different places tho 
charges paid for re-winding are fi annas to 8 annas per II). The loss in 
weight is borne by the weaver. Japanese or Chinese re-roolcd hanks rewind 
better causing less loss. This is expressed by .saying that charka silks aro 
detective in winding (pialdies compared with imported re-reeled .silk. 

In llaji Moniruddin’s Heeding Factory at Jangiporo where ho has 
arrange incuts tor working about SO re-reels, ll all the re-reels are worked 
the re-reeling cost is reported by him to amount to 6 annas per lb. The 
silk which is to be re-reeled has got to be reeded belter suffering in yield 
to the extent of about. 1/IOih of that reeled for direct sale and not for 
re-reeling. In re reeling again there is a loss of about 2/Otli or,. Therefore 
in every lb. of re reeled silk less of about 2-2/dlli or.s. have to be accounted 
for and borne by tile reader who cannot scdl re-reeled silk at loss than about 
Hs. 6-8 per lb. if ordinary mire-reeled silk sells at Hs. 5-12 per lb. the 
present price of tana silk reeled on steam basins. 

In tbo Peddie Heeling Institute re-reeling is being adopted as a part of 
reeling on Japanese model. Introduction of this process among reelers is 
tho ultimate aim. 

Supplementary Question No. 24. 

Cost of preparing a lb. of yarn and loss in degumming. 

(It Loss in degumming is due to two faetoi s (It inherent proportion of 
serecin in tho filament, i.t., some varieties having more gum than others 
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and (2) defective reeling. Unless the reeling is done with sufficient croisuro 
a good deal of dirt sticks to tlio filament not b*nng wrung out uuc to 
absence of effective croisuro. Experienced weavers state that formerly from 
a lb. of good steam basin raw silk about 12 ounces degummed silk was 
obtained. Hut at present about 10J to lit ounces arc obtained. Ono 
M a ha j an at Berhampore accepts 10J ounces as the general rate from each 
lb. of raw silk issued to his weavers, of course free of all gum and starch. 
Recently a proper croisuro stand was introduced among rooters in Malda 
district. The raw silk produced was admitted by all to be better than that 
produced in ordinary way but there was loss in weight to the extent of 
four ounces in every five lbs. of raw silk. As a higher price was not 
obtained fur this better silk the croisuro stand was not aeivpted. 

('2) In up-to-date methods for preparation of yarn for organize and tram 
the raw silk is rewound, twisted individually, doubled two to about seven 
filaments together and then twisted in the reverse direction. In tlio caso 
of crepo yarn several untwisted filaments aro twisted together. Those 
processes are known ns throwing and the processed thread is technically 
described as yarn, which is then degummed. 

As will be evident from the not© on weaving submitted different methods 
are followed in different districts according to quality of production and 
tlio cost of processes for a lb. of degummed yarn is as follows:-- 

US. A. 1>. 


At Sihganj — 


First winding ....... 

0 

5 

0 

Doubling and twisting ..... 

0 10 

0 

Rlcacliing done by weaver himself-—cost of 




materials. 

0 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

Product about 111 oz. 




At Sonamukhi — 




Bleaching per lb. .. 

0 

3 

0 

Rewinding the bleached thread .... 

0 

5 

t) 

Doubling ........ 

0 

4 

0 

Sizing done by weaver—cost of matermh . 

0 

0 

:t 

Rewinding alter sizing ...... 

0 

2 

0 

Twisting ........ 

0 

u 

0 


1 

12 

9 

Product . about 1 lb. 




At Ticrhnmpore — 




Rewinding. 

0 

8 

0 

Twisting ........ 

2 

0 

0 

Rlcacliing materials—labour own .... 

0 

1 

0 


2 

9 

0 

Product . Ill ok. 




At Hirznpnre — 




Rewinding ........ 

0 

0 

0 

Twisting ........ 

0 

12 

0 

Bleaching materials—labour own 

0 

9 

0 


1 

i 

0 


Product . . Ill oz. 
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At Tierhnwpnrc Wearing Institute — 



Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Rewinding .... 

0 

8 

0 

Twisting .... 

2 

0 

0 

Bleaching .... 

0 

5 

0 


2 

11 

0 


Product 11$ oz. 


Suhu.kmentaiiy QrEsTToN No. 2fi. -Cost of production of one dozen 
handkerchiefs IS’xlN* and weight of one, dozen. 

With twisted yarn such handkerchiefs are usually plain white occasionally 
with a thin wovon border: - 

Re. a. 

12 oz. raw silk at Rs. 0 per Ih. . . . 4 8 

Rani for weaving including preparatory charges at 
2 annas each ........ 1 8 


6 0 

The weight of a dozen will tie about 8 f> oz. in finished condition. 

Woven with raw silk (details given at page 21 of the note on weaving). 
These arc generally printed: — 

Rs. A. 

Cost of one dozen with double thread in tho warp 
including printing ....... 5 12 

W eight will bo about 04 oz. in finished condition. 

Cost or one dozen with single thread in the warp 

including printing charges . 4 15 

Weight will bo uhout 4 7 oz. in finished condition. 


Srrri.KMENTARY Question No. 28 —Looms working artificial silk in mills in 

Bengal. 


There are five mills. Tho details of four are given below. The fifth one 
Ooonwer Silk Mill, Tollvguiige, did not supply any information. It had 
about 150 looms and was working on raw silk about a year and a half ago: — 


No. of looms working on. 



Narno of Mill. 


and 

silk 

T3 

S-^ 

a* K 




’«»> 

*T3 

o 

C-S s 

3 



if 

fl £ .* 

■2 r =5 




£ 

§.e s 

<£ ‘a! 

fc. CO 





O 

< 

]. 

Rongal Silk Mills, Ultadanga 

21 

12 

39 

13 

2. 

Calcutta Silk Mills, Lilooah 


18 



3. 

Calcutta Silk Manufacturing Co., 






Rarrae'kporn Trunk Road 




200 

4. 

Swadeshi Industries, .Ltd., Barrack- 






poro Trunk Road .... 




124 


Total 

21 

30 

39 

337 
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Supplementary Question No. 30 .—Cost of a silk Sari. 

Fashion is changing as regards the si at- of saris. The old size was 5 
yds. x44 inches. Then it changed to 5| yds. x 45 inches and now the size 
desired is 5j yds. x40 inches. In the cose of printed saris the custom is to 
have a blouse piece with it measuring one yard and the sizo woven for such 
pieces is 64 yds. in length. 

The cost of production varies as has been explained in dotail in the note 
on weaving according to (I) texture and weaving with twisted yarn or raw 
silk, (2) width of border, (3) plain border or border with designs and 
■complications and extent of designs, ( 1 ) quality and extent of designs in 
the case of printed saris. , 

Saris v:nven with tudsted yarn. 

The Sibganj Sari the production of which is detailed in the note on 
weaving is plain and ordinary with not very good quality of border. The 
cost has come up t<t Rs. 4-11-6 each with the dyeing of the border costing 
only 9 pies and with good dyeing at least 6 annas has to be added to the 
cost, of each sari. 

The cost of each Sonamukhi Sari detailed in the note has com© tipto 
11 s. 9-12 with ordinary bordors. The bani calculated for each sari is Its. 2-8 
but it ranges from Rs. 5 to 11s. 8 if with designed border and according 
to complications of designs and this amount has to be added to tho cost 
of each piece. 

Tho cost of tho rterhnmpore Sari detailed in the note is Rs. 11-9-8 with 
Rs. 2-12 paid as bani for each and with ordinary border. The cost will 
increase in tho same way as for the Sonamukhi or Vishnupur Sari if with 
designed border. 

The Mirznpore dhoti detailed in the note costs Rs. 6-6-10 and with a 
broad border for sari will cost about Rs. 6-12. It is a cheap ordinary typo. 

Saris woven with raw silk (Kora) and printed. 

Sari piece with blouse ( 6 J yds. x 46 inches) as detailed on pago 21 of tho 
note in raw .state costs K«. 4 if woven with single thread warp or Rs. 5-4-6 
if woven with double thread warp. Dyeing and printing each costs Rs. 2-8 
to Rs. 5-8 according to design and this amount has to be added. 

Supplementary Question No. 32 .—Net jrrofit from saris. 

At present as far as enquiries go tho mahujans make about 6 J per cent, 
on the cost of production m wholesalo sales. The retail sellers can make 
about 121 per cent, generally. There arc apparently cases where moro 
profits arc made hut that cannot be considered as general. A reference is 
invited to the note on weaving. 

Supplementary Question No. 33. Protection vs. bounty—Importance of 

Sericulture, in llenqal. 

Sericulture is ono of the best rural industries under present conditions 
in Bengal and very well suited to the poor peasants. Rearing is a sido 
industry for them and reeling gives employment to small and largo capitalis-t 
and host of others including day labourers. J 11 addition to those who are 
directly employed ill silkworm rearing and reeling, many others find work 
or cm ploy men t indirectly, for instance mulberry growers; labourers in 
mulberry cultivation, in harvesting of leaves, in roaring of worms and in 
picking of ripe worms, collectors and carters of tank weeds ( llhndc) in 
Mftlda district for use as manure fur mulberry lands; makers of feeding and 
spinning trays, of baskets and chiles (blinds) for doors and windows against 
the fly-pest; hirers of these appliances; makers of thread-nets; builders of 
rearing houses; j hi Hears or dealers in seed cocoons, cocoons, pierced cocoons, 
raw silk and waste silk; carpenters and blacksmiths in making reeling 
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machines; potters in making reeling basins; masons in making tooling 
ovens; sellers of old mango trees, especially in Malda district for use us 
fuel in reeling and splitters and carters of this fuel. 

An important side industry in Bengal, dependent entirely on silkworm 
rearing is the spinning of matka thread from pierced cocoons hv women 
folk in their leisure hours about 13,000 being at present employed in this 
work. 

The periods when the silkworm roaring and reeling industries flourished 
are remembered as those of nillnenee and plenty among the rural population 
of the silkworm roaring districts. An approximate estimate is that about 
two cron- rupees used to come into the districts evory year and remained 
there with the consequence that hardly any body was in want and everybody 
enjoyed a good credit. Ordinary peasants could easily get credits upto 
several hundred rupees. With the decadence of the industry even men 
with landed property do not enjoy the same credit at present. Money has 
becomo scarce and these districts are sunk in poverty. Sericulture enriched 
tho rural areas. This has been tho experience in all countries where 
sericulture existed. Therefore attempts have at one time or another been 
inudo in all countries to introduce and foster Sericulture. It has however 
flourished only in those countries where the peasantry is poor and where 
there is hardly any other remunerative occupation in the rural areas as in 
Bengal. 

The peasantry especially where the holdings arc small needs subsidiary 
occupations. Silkworm rearing where possible is the best of occupations 
suitable for such peasantries. Tt gives occupation to all members of tho 
family and ns the work is carried on in between other work and partly in 
spare unoccupied hours the <oeoon-prodtteers enn afford to sell cocoons at 
rates which would be impossible if all labour involved were paid for. This 
forms the solid foundation for the industry. The remuneration however in 
cocoon raising is small and only a small difference in price makes this 
remuneration attractive or unattractive. By the description of the silkworm 
rearing industry as a subsidiary one it should not be supposed that it can 
be easily given up. It becomes, an indispensable item in the family budget 
and its presence or absence means solvency or insolvency, rather affluence 
or poverty. In areas where the multivoltine worms are reared as in Bengal, 
Mysore and Assam the industry fetches ready cash four or five times in tho 
year, a boon the importance of which ks only realised when this income 
stops. The multivoltine nature of tho worms in Bengal has given rise to a 
large body of rearers whose main and only occupation is rearing of worms 
and they arc very efficient in this work. This is the enso in South China 

too. Sericulture means a good deal for rural areas. This is why Govern- 

ments in silkworm rearing countries spend money on maintaining and 
fostering it and without aid from the State il cannot flourish especially as 
the majority of those directly concerned in it. are poor. Governments help 
or subsidise it so as to make the remuneration from it attractive with tho 
consequence that men arc attracted to it from unproductive agricultural 
labour and in tho natural course much unemployed labour finds occupation 
in it. 

At one time iu Bengal sericnliirp used to bo practised in 16 districts 

but is at present, virtually confined to three only. In most of the districts 

where it has ceased to exist tho tradition is still present and the industry 
can be easily revived if cocoon-rearing and reeling can ho made remunera¬ 
tive Bengal's rapacity to produce silk is well known which at one time 
exported ulmnt 1,200,(XX) lbs. raw silk in addition to meeting the internal 
demand for weaving. 

'/Jrtw/o/wwftf in Ju/xm. 

How the Plate help- the industry in different countries has been detailed 
in the separate mile on instances of the wav help is rendered to this 
industry. Japan Im.- been ihe loremo-t in this respect, in organising and 
applying the resource- of science to ihe development of all phases of the 
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industry, in developing co-oporativo effort in all its phases, in starting 
large reeling and spinning mills entirely at Government expense as 
demonstration to the people, in developing markots for the products, in 
creating facilities for marketing and in actual marketing. The result was 
that the sericultural industry considered and treated as a subsidiary one in 
other countries was raised in Japan to tho status of a national one account¬ 
ing not very long ago for about 40 per cent, of her total exports. Japan 
is so wedl equipped and so much advanced os to he considered a giant in 
this industry and her Government, as will he evident from tho instances 
given in the other note of the various directions in which help hag been 
and is being rendered, is sparing no offort to maintain the industry oven 
at considerable loss. 

The other countries in which Sericulture exists and whero tho industry 
is not less important to their rural population and has possibilities clearly 
demonstrated by Japan, have got to make considerable efforts in order to 
bo able to keep the industry alive in the struggle with Japan which, now 
that China has been crippled, is the foremost-competitor everywhere. 

dhimiring. 

It is necessary to visualise the situation in its proper perspective in 
older to he able to arrive at a correct decision at tho present moment 
about tho need for protection and about the merits and demerits of protec¬ 
tion and bounty. 

Japun has organised sericulture on a national scale and a large number 
of her people arc engaged in it. Although this industry is receding from 
the position it came to occupy at one tiflie owing to rise of other industries 
it is still of very great importance to her. Therefore Government has got 
to maintain it at any cost and when the products of sericulture cannot he 
disposed of as was the case after tho Wall Street crash in 192!), Government 
is compelled to buy them in order to keep the industry going. Japan was 
very wise in this respect otherwise her reeling industry would have been 
crippled. Without help of this nature the reeling industry in Bengal was 
practically ruined, 'leading to rapid decline of rearing. The Japanese 
Government has thus a large stock of raw silk in hand and unless it decides 
to throw the stocks thus purchased into the Sea there is no other alternative 
but to finil a market for them and realise as much as possible from their 
sale under the present conditions. No question of cost, of production or 
economic price comes in in thi m transaction. Economic laws do not have their 
natural course. It is virtually a case of a Government maintaining an 
organisation for the employment of the people. This explains why Japan 
is forced to resort to dumping in India and other markets, otherwise 
production has to lie curtailed. This she is apparently unwilling to do in 
the interest of her rural population and is ready to incur loss to keep tho 
industry alive. China is also forced to do tho same. 

How dumping is being carried on is clearly proved by tho history of the 
custody silk briefly described below. 

Dumping lias been re-sorted to after the onset of the present depression 

and its effect i> indicated by a rapid fall in mulberry acreage in Bengal 

from about 18,(XM) in 1920-2/ to about 10,(MX) in 19J7. 

The Custody Silk in Jtii'un. 

Ui'V-in. —112,00ft bales taken into custody by Japan Government paying 
1,250 Yen per bale in order to save the reeling, industry when sale in 

America stopped owing to the crisis in Wall Street. 

I!):} i .—Sale of balance in stock, riz., 107,850 bales at 455 Yen per halo 
at a loss iif about nine note Yen was arranged. But 98,,110 bales had to 
he taken hack into custody. 

l.:s:)8 bales for which Yon 1,072,500 had been paid were distributed 
free of charge for experimental manufacture of new textiles. 
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1S.1.1. —13,000 bales exported to British India at Yon 400 per bale'. 
Exchange at that time being Rs. 77 for 100 Yen, the price per lb. was 
about Its. 2-5. This silk had been paid for at 1,250 Yon per halo. At 
exchange rate, of Its, 137 per 100 Yon the' purchase price was about Us. 12-14 
per lb. The average export price of Japanese silk at that time in America 
and Europe was about 700 Yen per bale. This transaction practically cut 
out China from the Indian murkot. 

193t>-37. —16,700 ba.los exported to India. Owing to rise in the spot 
price at Yokohama up to 052 Yen per bale tho price of this silk in India 
was also raised and this is why Japanese silk sold at higher prices in India 
tip to about February, 1038, bringing about a rise in the price of Bengal 
silk too. This encouraged the rearers and rcolors in Bengal but there was 
a disastrous fall in prices again causing Bengal silk to sell at even Rs. 3 
per lb. this year in sumo places, though for a short period of about two 
months about July, 1037. 

When the spot prices in tohama arc compared with the declared 
values aud prices at which Japanese silk sold at Bombay it will be evident 
how dumping went on. 

Average Approximate 
spot price price, at which Average do¬ 
per Ih. at it could he sold dared value 
Yoko- in India in Bombay, 

harna. with duty. 


Rs. a. r. Rs. a. v. Rs- a. r. 

473 0 13 0 280 

(1936-36) 

442 (190 36 0 

(1936-37) 

4 10 9 7 1 0 4 1 2 

(1937 38) 


Tho average declared value of imported silk was— 

Rs. 3-0-7 in January, 1038 
Rs. 4-4-5 in February, 1938 
Rs. 2-15-7 in March, 1938 
Rs. 2-12-11 in April, 1938 
Us. 3-1-0 in May, 1938 

Apparently a further lot of tho custody silk caipo into India. 

In the estimates for 1938 Japan is said to have provided 500,000 Yen 
towards subsidy for opening new markets and finding out now uses for raw 
Rilk and 25.0U0 Yen for management of the raw silk Government takes into 
custody. 

The Japan Government decided in 1937 to disposo of 7,500 bales of 
custody silk with tho following concessions, viz., (1) if for tho new methods 
of utilisation the price was to be reduced by 25 per cent, of avorago 
quotation of raw silk during 3 to 20 days before delivery. 

(2) A further reduction of 10 per cent, was to bo made if the raw silk 
was damaged. 

(3) A further reduction of 20 per cunt, was to bo made to suit conditions 
in new mnrkots. 

According to tho raw silk price stabilisation plan adopter! by Japan 
further lots are likely to conic into the custody of Govornment and thcro 
is no knowing uhon tire, causes which lead Japan to rosort to dumping arc 
likely to end. 



1033 

193(1 

1037 


Aetna) price ill 
Bombay (yellow 
ami white Milk). 


Rs. a . T. 

3 14 0 to 5 12 0 

4 13 0 to 6 15 0 


5 8 0 to 0 14 0 












llounty vs. l’rotc.ction. 

It is contended tliat no country ever imposed tariff to protect tlie ratr 
silk industry but gave it bounties. The countries which resorted to bounty 
are Frame, Ottoman Empire, Austria (in the provinces which are now 
included in Italy)“and Spain. These countries required more raw silk for 
their weaving industries than they could over expect to be able tp produce. 
They could not resort to Tariff protection. While India’s capability and 
resources for producing raw silk are a matter of history, though unfortu¬ 
nately the glory of this history is in the past but might have been in the 
present even now if similar attempts as in Japan had been made to develop 
the industry. Besides as regards alternative employment for tho people the 
conditions in industrially advanced Franee arc different from those in Bengal 
or India. No country was ever confronted with tho situation which we are 
considering just now and in which precedents offer no guidance. The 
conditions at present are quite different from those under which bounties 
in Franee and other countries were adopted. Principally on account of 
the peculiar position of Japan described above and hor readiness to 
undertake any amount of monetary responsibility, even loss, to maintain 
tho industry. Now that the Governments both in British India and tho 
States have woke up to the necessity of reorganising the industry on 
up-to-date lines and aro actively organising measures for this purpose wlmt 
would the policy of bounty alone mean without tariff protection? If tho 
silk lias to sell in India, at competitive prices with Japan it will mean 
making up by tho Government the difference between tho economic and 
remunerative cost of production in India and tho price at which Japan 
sells the silk hero. Government will lose revenue which can be derived from 
tariff and at the same time incur loss in paying bounty. It will mean a 
rate war and the bounty-fed indigenous product, may not succeed in it. 
Bounty is likely to ho paid grudgingly and will have a tendency to bo 
fixed with reference to prices of tho imported stuff, This will hardly afford 
help or stimulus. Protection will therefore be needed in order to enable 
the bounty to liavo any effect. 

France resorted to bounty more systematically than nny other country. 
The result however was not as satisfactory as desired. Japan never paid 
bounty on production hut spout lavishly on research and experiment in 
improving cocoons, mulberry and reeling methods and machinery and 
providing marketing facilities and gave and still gives help when mulberry 
is damaged by frost, disease or old age and when prices of cocoons and raw- 
silk fall below the economic level. This kind of help to the industry is 
cpiite different from Isiunty and far more helpful and stimulative. 

The most important question to he considered in the ease of bounty is 
the .source from which it will be paid. The industries being provincial 
concern naturally the provinces will he expected to meet the cost. This is 
hardly possible under the present conditions. The question will he put off 
till better days which may or may not come for a long time and the fate 
of the industry may he taken to he practically doomed. One province or 
State may he in a position to give bounty while others not and there may 
he differences in the rates paid b.v different Governments and States 
according to their capacity. Thore are difficulties in administering the 
bounty unless special organisations are created and set up. Bounties liko 
tariff will have to include cocoons, raw silk, silk yarn, silk fabrics, etc. 
Bounties for cocoons and raw silk only will not. meet the ease. Silk which 
is dumped into India will lie converted into fabrics and dumped. Heeling 
factorios in Japan aro already getting fabrics woven and exporting them. 
For paying bounties on cocoons there is at, present no reliable agency. 
Heeling" concerns get cocoons in different ways -(1) Paikars or brokers go 
about purchasing cocoons from rearers in the villages on behalf of reeling 
concerns. This used to bo the prortioo in the prosperous days of reeling 
and still continues, (2) Paikars do business on their own account purchasing 
cocoons and selling them to reeling concerns, (!!) some reeling concerns got 
cocoons direct from the rearers often on credit. The bounty for cocoons 
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mn.y not reaeh tho roarers of cocoons and oven if it readies tliom probably 
it will do so never in full. The houtity system may work if an organisation 
for buying, drying and storing cocoons is set up of the typo of co-operative 
cocoon drying, storing and sale Society described at paije. IDS uj ih<‘ Silk 
Industry of Japan. Tbc practice in sudi societies is to pay for cocoons 
according to reeling quality after actual roeling tests of samples of each lot 
of cocoons. 

For paying the bounty on raw silk too there is no reliable agency. At 
present most of tho leaders reel raw silk on order from mahajans who are 
the oxporters and who frequently advance money for purchase of cocoons. 
The bounty can be paid only through the mahajans on the records of their 
purchase. There is room for abuse hero. There are some small reelers who 

Work only a few basins and who sell their produce direct to weavers. In 

their case thcro is no agency which can be used for payment of the bounty. 
One largo reeling concern is itself an exporter. Bounty has to he paid on 

tho records of its produce or on actual stock of raw silk. There is room for 

abuse hero too. 

An attempt is being made to work up a system in which the Conditioning 
House will be a liaison between the customers and reelers, and will certify 
tho supply which has to bo made through the Conditioning House. Bounty 
can be paid satisfactorily in this method and if the bounty be graded 
according to quality this will lead to improvement in quality of the raw 
silk. Sonic sort of bonus on quality seems desirable for improvement of the 
quality of raw silk apart from this question ol bounty. No definite proposals 
have however been submitted to Government yet. Jf bounty is adopted 
and has got to he paid on the entire produce somo agency requires to be set 
up to buy up the produce and pay bounty on quality alter tests in tho 
Conditioning House. J’ayment of bounty on basins or tho number of ends 
reeled in a basin is not satisfactory. The bounty should bo determined on 
the basis of efficiency which in this case especially means quality. 

Ar regards bounty on fabrics at present there is no agency through which 
it can ho paid. Practically the whole of the silk weaving is done on hand- 
looms some of which are fitted with fly shuttle or Jacquard. The weaving 
is a home industry. Some weavers work under mnhajnns who take ami 
markot the finished products. Some work on their own account and sell 
their products to local niahajans or to retail sellers in Calcutta and other 
torvns. 

A good portion of the products is hawked about and sold. Tho 
reorganised Silk Technological Institute proposes to work in co-operation 
with guilds of weavers intended to lie formed and to certify products for 
the market thus forming a liaison between producers and customers. When 
this system comes into Working order the bounty may he paid through it. 
It will, however, take some time to get this system into order 

Artificial silk is woven on hand-looms hut a greater proportion in power 
factories. The case is more complicated as the whole of the raw material 
is imported. Rayon lues now definitely come to occupy a position in tho 
textile world as a separate article like cotton, silk and wool. As it is 
capable of being manufactured on a large scale by machinery from wood 
which is readily available its production and use have increased pltcnominally 
by leaps and bounds. 11 was a serious competitor of silk as on account of 
its silky appearance it was called artificial silk and passed on as a kind of 
silk thougli not possessing the properties for which silk is really valued. 
The use of the word 11 Silk ” has been prohibited by law in many countries 
in its connection. With experience and through propaganda especially in 
advanced countries the consumers have ronie to assess it at. its real value 
and those who want silk do not go in for it. The intensity of its competition 
with silk has thus decreased. With the cheapening of its price it has now 
come to be a seroius competitor of cotton and in India this competition is 
being felt so much that in the forthcoming meeting of the Indian Oentral 
Cotton Committee resolutions have been tabled lor increasing the duty on 
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rayon yam which is 5 annas per lb. at present so as to make it proportionate 
to the duty on rayon cloth which is & annas, per sq. yard as one lb. of 
rayon yam gives seven to eight yards of cloth. It is pointed out that 
17,628,884 lbs. of rayon yarn was imported during 1936-37 and 60,000 looms 
mostly from Japan have been imported and are working and if tho protection 
asked for be granted the Indian Mill Industry will be able to increase the 
consumption of cotton by ten lakh bales in a year. (Hindustan Standard,. 
November 4, 1038). Rayon is thus to be considered not only in connection 
with the Silk industry but also and probably in a more intensive form in. 
connection with the cotton industry. Had it been a competitor of Silk only 
the position could have boen different. Jf the consumors could bo properly 
guided and prevented from being duped into purchasing artificial silk 
(Rayon) fabrics as real silk I would exclude rayon yarn from the protective 
duty and place a high tariff on rayon fabrics. This would lead to enormous 
increase in weaving of rayon fabrics. This is now U. S. A. built its 
gigantic and admirable silk weaving industry for which tho raw silk is 
imported free of duty. In view of the large imports of rayon fabrics it 
would be a point for consideration whether it would not be advisable to 
enforce by legislation, labelling of all rayon fabrics as “ Rayon—not silk ” 
and prevent offering of rayon fabrics as silk undor a penalty and let 
rayon weaving develop with tho help of rayon imported without restrictive- 
duty, Silk would not suffer on this account as thoso who want silk will 
take silk and not rayon. A little educative propaganda might be necessary 
for this purpose. Such legislation and propaganda are necessary in the 
interest of silk. 

Tho present position however requires a different and at tho same time 
serious consideration on account or the fact that the duty on artificial silk 
fabrics although meant as a protection for silk has had the qffcct of 
stimulating weaving of artificial silk fabric in this country thus intensifying 
competition with silk. The immediate remedy is to put a heavy duty on 
artificial silk yam proportionate to that ou fabrics. This will slow down 
production of these fabrics. Artificial silk fabrics cannot however be kept' 
out and legislation for compulsory labelling and propaganda are necessary 
in the interest of silk. 

It will now bo evident that under the present conditions so far as tho 
silk industry is concerned bounty is not likely to meet the ease and protec¬ 
tion is wonted'. Also there are difficulties in administering the bounty.. 
Adequate protection for silk and silk goods ensuring a remunerative prico 
for tho indigenous products will help tho industry and bring about an 
increase in production. Tho minimum price wo have suggested for raw silk 
is Us. 6-4 per lb. The higher this con be fixed, of course up to a practicable 
limit, with a proportionately increased price of silk fabrics it will bring 
about improvement in a correspondingly shorter period of time, provided 
the protection is propqrly enforced and prevented from being nullified. 
Under tho tariff protection adequate efforts should be made as in Japan to 
develop all phases of tho industry to tho modem standard ou up'-to-dato 
lines. 


Basil for Calculation o) Tariff. 

As will appear from paragraph 108 of the first Tariff Board’s report in 
calculating the amount of protection, primarily the difference between the 
price of imported silk and the economic selling prico of the homo product 
were taken into consideration. The value of advantages enjoyed by the 
imported stuff in its country of origin was assessed at Its. 2 and tho valuo 
of protective tariff was fixed at Rs, 2-6 per Ili. The Tariff recommended • 
was this amount or SO per cont. ad valorem whichever was higher. The 
Tariff adopted finally was 25 per cent, ad valorem plus fourteen annas 
per lb. It was expected that the tariff recommended by the Board would 
raise tho price of the imported stuff to the level of the economic selling 
price of tho raw silk produced in India. Tho invoice price of tho imported 
stuff is tho data on which actual calculation of tho Tariff has to bo made. 

ill 
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Thore is nothing to prevent the importer who has to sol) his silk anyhow 
from putting the invoice price at a figure which in spite of the Tariff would 
keep its price always lower titan the economic selling price of the Indian 
product. The market price of Japanese silk in Bombay has been oven lower 
than the spot price in Yokohama and this silk has always sold in India at 
prices lower than what they should bo when calculated on the spot prico 
in Yokohama cum duty. 

The basis of calculation should bo the minimum economic cost of produc¬ 
tion of the homo product, viz., Rs. 6-4 per lb. for all filature and hand- 
reeled silk pp to say about 50 denier. Whatever the invoice price the tariff 
should raise it to the above figure. 

On account of very substantial monetary and other holp received in 
various ways by tho industry in Japan it is not easy to assess the. value of 
advantages enjoyed by Japanese silk. Apart from these advantages some 
idea is obtained of what is considered as the minimum economic selling 
price for the Japanese producer by the minimum viz., 520 Yen por bale or 
4 Yen per lb ; fixed in the raw silk prico stabilization plan. At par valuo of 
exchange 4 Yen is equivalent to Rs. 6-4. In tho internal economy of Japan 
Yen has hardly any change whether its par value in India is Rs. 1-9 or by 
exchange manipulation it is reduced to about annas twelve ns nt prosent. 

The Period of Protection. 

Circumstanced as the industry is at present, a short period of five years 
cannot be expected to enable it to stand on its own legs. Tho two primary 
things connected with the industry are improved cocoons and improved 
mulberry both of which cannot be created according to order or desire. 
The two improved races of multivoltine worms Nistid and Nismo being 
adopted in Bengal is the result of about twelve years’ work and no such 
races can he produced on the lines found out in loss than about five years. 
Their maintenance in improved condition and further improvement is 
dependent oil research and experiment. 

The F, cross-breed worms now being reared in Mysore are the results of 
long continued research and experiment and their production and supply 
is a process of scientific work which must he maintained. 

There is no quick process of effecting improvement in mulberry. Study 
and separation of the varieties selection of desirable varieties with desirable 
leaf-yielding capacity and with loaves of high nutritive value, response to 
manurial treatment, tho methods of growth under conditions of different 
climate and soil and similar connected matters citn be solved only after a 
long scientific process. Improved cocoons can only be secured with improved 
mulberry. 

Adaptation to local conditions of methods of rearing, reeling and weaving 
found good elsewhere also requires trials and experiments. 

Help to the industry in whatever form, tariff, bounty or subsidy must 
bo for a sufficiently long period apart from the question of dumping. 

1 consider it necessary to explain tho position with regard to item 5 
at page 646 of the reprint of tho artielo on improvement of sericulture 
appearing in Volume V, port VI, Novembor, 1935 of “ Agriculture and Live 
Stock in India I would first of all draw attention to tho fact that the 
9 items give not my views but a gist of tho recommendations of tho previous 
Tariff Board. Tho item reads us follows: — 

“ Bounties or subsidies as in France and Japan are to be given as a 
more powerful agoncy for improving the industry than a general scheme 
of protection". 

Bead with paragraphs 107 to 169 of the Board’s report this sentence 
does not present on argument for bounty to the exclusion of protection, ft 
emphasises the necessity of organisation, research and improvement more 
than that of protection which was recommended only for a short period of 
fivo years. 
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Suppihmentary Question No. 34.— Average acreage of mulberry per rearer 

family. 

Total number of rearer families 

15,300 

Lesa tboso who. have no mulberry land . 

218 


15,182 

Add mulberry growers who do no rearing 

1,930 

Total 

17,112 

Total area of mulberry. 

10,000 aeros. 

Tliorefore average per family 

•58 aeros. 

But areas are known to vary from about 1 / Otli to 16 

acres per family. 

Supplementary Question No. 36. 


Average silk content of the coooon of different races of worms taking 
all tho five seasons into consideration.: — 

Grains. 

Nistari .... 

112 

Chotopolu ........ 

1-2 

Nistid . 

1-86 

Nisino .... 

212 

Bnrspolu reared only onco in Spring 

2-1 


Supflhmentaiiy Question' No. XI.—Spinning reding waste. 

Perrent.age of reeling waste locally spun on hand charkas is about one 
as tho work has just boon commenced. 


(9) Letter N 'o. 23C>82 -('.,, ilatnl the loth November, 1933, from the Director 

of Industries, Jlengal. 

I have tho honour to forward horewith the following notes with 12 spare 
copies of each : — 

1. A note on research for tho silk industry. 

2. Schemes already undertaken and likely to be undertaken. 

3. A note on the working of the Imperial Sericulturnl Committuo. 


Enclosure I. 

A note on research necessary in the Silk Industry written for the Conference 
of the Directors of Industries with the Tariff Board on Silk enquiry 
to be. held on 16th and 11th Xovember, 1938. 

Necessity of co-oulinuted- development of all the stages of the industry. 

The three stages of tho industry are (1) Sericulture proper comprising 
mulberry cultivation, seed (egg) production and cocoon production by rear¬ 
ing of worms, (2) reeling of cocoons into raw silk and (3) manufacture of 
silk fabrics. The first two stages produce the raw material for the third 
stage and ultimately it is on tho sms-ess of the third stage that the welfare 
of the first two stages depends. All the three stages, the intcr-dependenoe 

31 A 
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of which is quite evident, have been carried on in India for ages and are 
capable of immense development which, howover, is not possible without 
adequate research and experiment in these days of competition especially 
with countries which have of late developed their industry on up-to-date 
scientific lines. In fact Japan has very clearly demonstrated what research 
and experiment can do for the industry. 


Subjects in which research and experiment are necessary. 

I. First stage .A. Mulberry nnd its cultivation. 

B. Worms and their rearing. 

C. Diseases of worms. 

II. Second stage . . . . D. Treatment and storing of cocoona 

before reeling. 

E. R eoling. 

F. Standardisation of raw silk. 

III. Third stugo . . . G. Throwing processes. 

H. Weaving processes. 

I. Looms and appliances. 

J. Dyeing and printing. 

K. Designs. 

L. Standardisation of fabrics. 

M. Finishing of fabrics. 

As the aim is to organise research so as to serve the whole of India tho 
discussion in this note takes into account, ns far as I have been able to 
judge, tho requirements of different provinces and states unde.r the present 
conditions what has been attempted and done and what requires to be done. 
I, however, make this statement with the following qualifications, vis., (I) 
I am open to correction if necessary by the representatives of tho various 
provinces and states and (2) with regard to the third stage my knowledge 
is necessarily limited and my remarks arc applicable mainly to Bengal 
and other places where the manufacturing industry is practically wholly 
carried on by handJoom weavers. 

It is necessary to point out that some or the necessary items of reseurch 
arc of fundamental nuture, can bo carried out anywhere and nro best carried 
out where facilities are already available. Local applications of tho results 
of such research require local trials and experiments. 

The items which I consider fundamental are the following: — 

I. (A) As regards mulberry. 

(1) Separating out the existing varieties of mulberry. 

(2) Study of these varieties in relation to definitely known soil 

conditions. ( a ' Practical application of the results of this item 
entails a study of the soils where mulberry is grown. 

(3) Study of the constituents and nutritive value of leaves of plants 

growing in definitely known soils. 

(а) This is likely to vary with the varietal characters of the plants, 

the subject of study under item I. 

(б) This item requires feeding trials and determination of reactions 

in the worm fed with leaves of known constituents and 
nutritive value. 

(c) It is necessary to study how the varieties respond to budding, 
grafting and manures. 
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(4) Diseases of mulberry and their relations to soil conditions. 

(5) Study in all the above aspects of exotic varieties. 

The above items require co-operative efforts of a bontanist, a soil or 
physical chemist and a bio-chemist. Mulborry fortunately does not suffer 
badly from insect or fungal pests. Tho botanist is expected to be able to 
tackle them with the help of entomologist and mycologists of tho agricultural 
department. 

Mulberry is yet practically wholly unworked in India. Tho importance 
and necessity of the above researches will be realised when it is romemberod 
that mulberry accounts for shout GO per cent, of the total cost of rearing 
of worms. The aim is to have quick-growing and high yielding varieties 
of mulborry with leaves of high nutritive value and with properties onabling 
tho plants to resist adverse climatic conditions, diseases and posts. For 
being able to rear superior rates of worms superior leaves arc a necessity. 

I. (B) As regards worms. 

1. The necessity is to have worms which will produce cocoons able to 
compete with tho cocoons of inherently superior univoltine races of worms 
roared in Japan, China, near Eastern and European countries. 

Out of the Sericultural areas in India Kashmir and the Punjab rear 
univoltino worms. All other places rear multivoltine worms. Therefore the 
principal requirements are for multivoltine worms. 

Attempts have been mudo to improve the existing multivoltine races by 
hybridising them with univoltmc races. In Mysore after a good deal of 
experiments first crosses between Japanese univoltine races and tho local 
Mysore race have been adopted. This method is followed extensively in 
Japun. The Mysore Department maintains the univoltino Japanese races 
and crossing is dono every timo eggs arc to be supplied to roarers and tho 
resultant cocoons nre reeled off. Complications arise in tho second and 
subsequent generations. 

In Bengal hybridisation experiments were undertaken about 1913 but 
were not carried through systematically and a great mistake was made in 
issuing to tho rearers nowly formed hybrid races wdiose qualities had not 
been fixed and which therefore behaved erotically and could not be roared 
successfully. Hybrido generally thereforo got a bad reputation among the 
Bengal rearers. About 1922 all experiments were stopped aud the depart¬ 
ment confined itself to the old multivoltines. 

In Burma I effected crossing between univoltine Italian worms and t.he 
local Burmese multivoltine worms similar to Nistari of Bongal. The 
hybrids were reared through many generations eliminating tho undesirable 
qualities in each generation and through a long selection in this mannor 
extending over about five years, several fixed mult.ivoltiue hybrids were 
obtained which behaved so far as rearing went, exactly like tho old existing 
multivoltines hut producing superior cocoons about midway between Italian 
and Nistari cocoons. 

Further infusion of Italian blood into these fixed multivoltines effected 
further improvement in the cocoon but the samo process of elimination 
of defects and complications through selection was necessary. About half 
a dozen of the improved fixed hybrid multivoltines were brought with mo 
to Bengal about July, 1936, and fir-t tried at Berhainpore. Out of them 
three races named Nismo yielding yellow and Nistid yellow and Nistid white 
yielding yellow and white cocoons respectively, have been found to do well. 
The Nistid raco is already popular among the rearers in two districts and 
Nismo also is boing adopted. The rearers arc realising about 50 per cent, 
incroaso. 

Hybridisation brings about an incroaso immediately. But there are 
difficulties in the practical application of it. Either the first cross, ?.<■., the 
hybrid in the first generation or the fixed multivoltine ufter elimination 
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of all complications has got to ho used. The pre-requisites for successful 
production of first cross worms for general rearers are (1) successful estab¬ 
lishment and rearing or univoltine races which can be crossed with tho 
local multivoltiue race und (2) trials to be sure that tho first crosses can 
bo successfully reared under local conditions. The univoltine races require 
to ho maintained and crossing done every time eggs are required. It is 
necessary to take steps to prevent the univoltine races finding their way 
to the hands of general rearers. An agency is required to be able to 
produce first cross eggs on a large scale for the roarers. Mysore has brought 
about all these and has set up Government and 'aided gram ages for produc¬ 
tion of first cross eggs for rearers. 

In the ease of tho fixed multivoltines tho process is aa srmplo as In the 
case of the existing multivoltines. They have of course to be tried in the 
locality before issue to general rearers and if found successful can bo 
multiplied easily on oily scale by any one. 

As regards silk content the Nistid cocoons nrc as good as the first cross 
cocoons of Mysore if not better as far as I could judge from tho samples 
I have soon. Nismo cocoons are certainly hotter. I had occasion to see 
.pierced univoltine Kushmir cocoons imported into Bengal for mabka 
spinning. Nismo cocoons arc certainly as good as and probably better thaa 
the majority of these reared in Kashmir. 

Nismo and Nistid can be further improved by infusion of further 
Italian blood. Tho first cross cocoons of Mysore can hardly be improved 
further with tho univoltincs now in uso. The behaviour in crossing with 
other univoltinea cannot bo predicted. 

On the evidence of the results so far obtained hybridisation for improved 
fixed multivoltines is a promising lino of roseaTch which should be continued. 
.When such multivoltines are obtained they are a permanent acquisition 
and do not depend on the maintenance of other worms as the first crosses 
do. 1 am of the opinion that such races will also do well in the present 
univoltine rearing places such as the Punjab aud Kashmir. They need be 
reared only in the proper season and if successful will eliminate the extra 
cost at prosent necossary to be incurred in the purchnso of foreign eggs 
and in special arrangements for production and hibernation of univoltine 
eggs. 

I am also of the opinion that the existing multivoltine races of worms 
such as Nistari and Mysoro aro hybrids produced long ago and now 
degenerato. This points to the necessity of maintaining the hybrids in 
vigour by infusion of fresh univoltine blood after some intervals of time. 

I hope the line of research necessary for improvement of worms is now 
«lear. Tho items arc : — 

(1) Hybridisation of W'orms, indigenous and exotic. 

(2) Rearing trials of hybrids, Trials of first crosses will form a 

necessary step in the process. It is likely that first cross 
between two multivoltines may bo found successful. 

(3) Study of hybrids in relation to mulberry varieties. 


I. (O) As regards diseases of xcorms. 

The diseases of worms were studied originally in France and the facta 
gathered about them there have been taken to ho applicable to India, 
although our conditions as regards climate, soil and worms arc different. 
The linos on which research is necessary are: - 

(1) Investigation of the causative germs thcmsolvos of the diseases. 

(2) Investigation of their behaviour towards climate varying rearing 

conditions and loaves of definitely known constituents. 
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What has boon arranged for in Bengal with regard to the above item* 
of research: — 


For Mulberry. 


In 1936 the Imperial Sericultural 
sanctioned— 

Annual expenditure. 
Rs. 

Committee 

One Botanical Assistant on lls. 100 


1,200 

Contingent expenditure 

' 

300 

1,500 

Travelling Allowance 

* • • 

300 

Initial non-recurring expenditure 

In 1937 a field and laboratory assistant 

was sanc- 

750 

tioned on Rs. 35 . 

. . • 

420 


Mr. ITaridas Majumder, a private gentleman, donated a building for 
laboratory and 1J aeroe land for field trials at Narayanpur colony, Dum Dum, 
worth about Rs. 10,000. The Botanical research station is located here 
Good progress has been made in getting together the varieties of mulberry 
growing in Bengal and some varieties from other places too. 

The Botanical Assistant in charge enjoys the guidance and help of tho 
head of the Botany Department of the University Collogo of Science, 
Prof. Agharkar and has facilities of consulting tho herbarium of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Sihpur and tho libraries of the University, tho Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and other institutions. 


For worm). 


Annual expenditure. 


Rs. 

In 1930 the Imperial Sericultural Committee 


sanctioned— 


One Biological Assistant on Rs. 100 per month . 

1,200 

Contingent expenses ..... 

300 


1,500 

Travelling Allowance 

300 

Initial non-recurring expenditure .... 

750 

In 1937 a laboratorv assistant was sanctioned on 


Rs. 35 . .. 

420 


The Senate of tho Calcutta University at the initiation of Prof. K. K. 
Mookherji, the Head of tho Zoology Department, provided free land for grow¬ 
ing mulberry, rearing and laboratory accommodation and use of necessary 
appliances and permitted Prof. Mukherjee and liis staff to render help 
through advice and guidance. 

Good progress has been made here too and tho linos on which work is 
being carried on are : — 

Vl) Selection of tho existing races Nistari, Ohhutopolu and llarapolu. 

(2) Maintaining tho fixed hybrids, Nist.id and Nismo in selected condi¬ 
tion and their further improvement. 

(31 Trials with first crosses. 

(4) Production of other hybrids like Nistid artd Nismo witli local 
Nistari and Ohhotopolu. 
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For Diseases of worms. 

Annual expenditure. 

Ha. 

In 1937 the Imperial Scricultural Committee 
sanctioned— 

A Protozoo logical and a Bacteriological 

Assistant on Rs. 100 per month . . . 1,200 

Contingent expenses.300 

1,500 

Travelling Allowance ...... 100 

Initial non-recurring expenditure .... 750 

Tn this ease too the Senate of the Calcutta University has given similar 
fa( nlities as in tho case of the Biological Assistant. \Sork was commenced 
only recently. 

For chemical problems in connection with mulberry and worms. 

Annuul expenditure. 
Rs. 

In 1937 the Imperial Soricullura! Committee 
sanctioned— 

An Agricultural Chemist and a Biochemist on 


Rs. 100 per month.1,200 

Contingent exponses.300 

1,500 

Travelling Allowance ...... 100 

Initial non-recurring expenditure .... 750 


In this case too tho Senate of the Calcutta University at the initiation 
of Prof. J. N. Mukherji, the Head of the Physical Chemistry Department 
of tho University College of Science permitted Prof. Mukherji and Prof. 
B. O. Guha, Hoad of the Biochemical Department to help and guide the 
work and provide free ncrmmnodation in tho laboratory and free use of 
necessary appliances. Work was commenced only recently. 

Tho problems for investigation arc: 

(1) Study of the soils for growing mulberry. 

(2) Study of tho plants and their growth in relation to the soil 

constituents and response to manures. 

(3) Study of the loaves, their constituents and nutritive value in 

relation to soil conditions and effect on the worms. 

The work has necessarily to bo carried on in co-opcration with the 
Botanist and the Biologist. 

The members of the Tariff Board have been good enough to visit the 
laboratories. 1 would also request the Directors of Industries to visit 
them. 

It. has been possible to make a boginning with the small amounts avail¬ 
able lor research only on account of a private benefaction and the help from 
the Calcutta University. The help of the University professors who are 
specialists in thoir linos is of immense value. The availability of literature 
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in the various libraries is an indispensable condition. The importance of 
tho work is I am suro realised and it is necessary to be organised at a 
place where sericulture exists. Calcutta therefore bus facilities hardly to be 
found elsewhere and widely separated areas such as tho Punjab, Kashmir, 
Assam, Madras, Mysore and Behar can be beBt served from here. 

Tho beginnings described above require to be strengthened on tho 
following linos: — 

(1) The research officers are at present scattered in three places 

separated from one another by long distance. The work should 
be centralised at one place where a laboratory should be built, 
mulberry grown and rearing accommodation provided. The 
place should be as near Calcutta as possible so as not to lose 
tho benefit of the help of the University Professors and 
libraries. Narayanpur whore a beginning has been made 
suggests itself. 

(2) Two more research officers are nocessary. At present one officer 

is meant to do both Agricultural chemistry and biochemistry. 
Two officers are required for these two subjects. The 
protozoologist is ulso at present meant to do both protozoology 
and bacteriology. A separate bacteriologist is necessary. Tho 
disease ^lacherie is already found to he concerned with several 
bacteria which roquiro the undivided attention of oue man. 

Tho complote organisation for these researches is indicated as follows 
with suggestions as to pay and travelling allowances. The pay while not 
being e-vhorbitant should be sufficient to retain the services of the officer. 

Initial cost for tho 
1st yoar. 

Its. 

I. Biological Section—to deal with rearing of worms 
and r.ybridisation— 

Staff— 

1 Biologist—100—10—120 (Probation)—150— 


10—200 . 1,200 

1 Bearing Assistant—00—5—75 . . . 600 

1 Hybridisation Assistant—50—5—75 . . COO 

4 Bearers (menials) at Bs. 15 each . . . 720 

II. Mulberry Selection— 

Staff— 

1 Botanist-100—10—120-150—10—200 . . 1,200 

1 Field Assistant—50—5—75 .... COO 

4 Malis (menials) at Its. 15 each . . . 720 


III. Chemical Section— 

Staff— 

1 Agricultural Chomist—100—10—120—150— 


10—200 . 1,200 

1 Biochemist-100-10—120—150 -10—200 . 1,200 

2 Laboratory servants at Rs. 15 each . . 3C0 

IV. Pathological Section— 

Staff— 

1 Protozoologist—100—10—120—150—20—200 . 1,200 

1 Bacteriologist—100—10—120—150—10—200 . 1,200 

2 Laboratory servants at Bs. 15 ouch . , 300 
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Initial cost for the 
1st year. 

Us. 

V. General Office- 
Staff— 

1 dork (typist)—4(5—40—45—5/2—75—3/2—90 480 

1 Durwnn—15—1/5—19.180 

1 Peon—15—1/5—19 180 

,VT. 'Ono of the officers will bo the afficer-in-chargo by 
rotation with an extra allowance of Its. 25 per 
month ..300 

VII, Travelling allowances—AH the officers are expected to 

visit different provinces.2,000 

yill. Laboratory and field exjienses and miscellaneous 

contingent charges— 

Biologist.300 

Botanist (including maintenance of mulberry for 

biologist) . 600 

Chemist and Biochemist.400 

Protonoologist and Bacteriologist .... 300 

Charges for electricity, gas and other offico 

oxpensea ........ 600 

Upkoep of houses and tho compound . . . 1,000 

Total . 17,500 

Initial non-rocurring 
expenditure. 

Us. 

I. Five acres of land at Us. 1,500 por ncro . . . 7,500 

II. Fencing.1,500 

III. Reclamation of land and initial cultivation . . 1,000 

IV. Four wells.400 

V. Portable pump.700 

iVI. Pump for water supply to laboratories from an exist¬ 
ing tube-well including pipe connections . . 400 

yil. Buildings—■ 

(a) Combined laboratories, offico library, Ptc. . 21,000 

( h ) Threo houses for roaring and seed-cutting 
with walls of unbumt bricks and thatched 
roof.2,500 

(c) One store anil shed for trays and appliances 

with C. I. roofing and pucca structure . ] ,000 

(d) One block of two quarters for rearing and 

hybridising assistants who are required to 

stay whole day and night .... 4,500 

(e) One block for 14 menials .... 4,000 

VIII. Laboratory fittings and furniture .... 3,000 

IX. Apparatus for laboratories chemicals and other 

necessaries ........ 12,000 

X. Gas Plant and fittings ...... 1,500 

XI. Refrigerator ........ 1,500 

XII. Electrical fittings with connections .... 2,500 


Total . G5.O00 
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Tho items of research mentioned under TT and III in the list for the 
reeling and manufacturing stages are not exactly of fundamental nature 
hut are necessary for those stages. 

II. D. Treatment and storing of tocoons before reeling. 

There is room for finding out a method of drying and storing cocoons 
which can be adopted by rearers. The present method of sunning when 
the sun is available is defective. It affects the quality of tho raw silk. 
A cheap and simple method of drying with dry heat is required. 

II. E. Reeling. 

There is room for improvement in the method of boiling the cocoons 
and reeling. This should he accompanied with testing in the Conditioning 
House. 

This is a necessary item for the cocoons which the Biological officer will 
produce in the course of his experiments. 

'll. E. Standardisation of rato silk. 

This is a necessary item in order to bo able to produce raw silk of tho 
kind which Japan places in tho market. Co-operation of reeling concorna 
with the Conditioning House and efforts on their part to remove defects 
which the Conditioning Hoobo points out are the only way for bringing 
this about. The dosirod results can be achieved soon if the customers 
insist on definite qualities to be certified by tho Conditioning House. 

A roeling institute has been started at Malda whore treatment and 
storing of cocoons os woll as reeling methods are being tried in co-operation 
with the Conditioning House which has been started at Howrah. The 
Conditioning House can carry out tests of raw Bilk imported from outside 
and of what is produced in the country. 

III. G-M. Researches under those heads are necessary in order to bo 
able to produce high class standardised fabrics. Provision has hoeh mado 
in the proposed Silk Technological Institute at Berhartipore for making 
a beginning in all these items. The scheme is described in the Five Year 
Plan, page 52, etc. 

Out of the research schemes described above the fundamental researches 
under I stage may serve the whole of India. The Bengal Government 
Conditioning House may help in testing and standardising raw silk in 
the other provinces and states. 

Results of work in the Silk Technological Institute will bo of holp to 
other places. 


Enclosure II. 

Schemes already undertaken by the Government of Bengal. 

1. Seven nurseries are in existence where— 

(a) mulberry seedlings pnd saplings are produced and supplied to 

rearers. 

(b) stocks of worms are maintained and seed cocoons raised from 

cellular seed. 

(i) Cellular seed obtained from these seed cocoons are supplied to 

selected seed rcarere who raise seed cocoons for supply to 
general rearers. 

(ii) seed cocoons from nurseries are also supplied direct to rearers. 

2. A reeling institute has been started at Malda and six reeling 
demonstration parties have been started to demonstrate improved reeling 
in tho districts. 
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3, A Conditioning House has been started. 

4. Help is renderod to roeling concerns with loans. 

6. Help is rendered to rearers with agricultural loans. 

6. 'Hie scheme for reorganising the existing Silk Weaving and Dyeing 
Institute at Berhumpore into a proper Silk Technological Institute as 
described at pages 52-58 of the Five Year Plan has been sanctioned, funds 
provided for it and tho machinery ordered. 

It will have three functions— 

(1) Experiments with looms, appliances, weaving processes, designs 

and fabrics. 

(2) Training of students and also weavers in now processes. 

(3) Developing Silk Weaving among the silk weavers who are to bo 

combined into guilds. The guilds will bo guided to produce 
standardised goods which will bo finished, examined and 
certified by the Institute. 

Schemes which have been undertaken with the. help of the Government o/ 

India’s subvention. 

1. Expansion of the organisation for production and supply of disoaso- 
freo seed. 

2. Employment of demonstrators and propaganda officers among tho 
rearers in villages. 

3. Research work on mulberry, for improvement of cocoons, and for 
investigation of diseases of worms. As detailed in the separate note on 
research a private benefaction and the help of the Calcutta University 
have supplemented the grant received from tho Government of Tndin. 

Schemes the policy of whith has been approved by II. M. Finance and 
which are under consideration.. 

1. Starting of a Soricultural Research and Training Institute for 
carrying out (a) research on mulberry ami worms and (b) training staff, 
graineurs and Berieultural teachers for primary and secondary schools. 

The scheme is to set up an institute with— 

(i) laboratories for the research workers, 

(ii) lands for growing mulberry for experimental purposes as well 
as for carrying on rearing of worms and raising mulberry 
seedlings and grafts for distribution to rearers, 

(iii) rearing accommodation, 

(iv) Class room for those under training, 

(v) Hostel accommodation. 

The research staff is proposed to help in imparting training, a separate 
teacher being provided for rearing and a Bcparoto district demonstrator 
for mulberry. 

2. Starting where necessary and equipping primary schools up to 20 
among rearers each with a trained teacher about two-third acre mulberry 
and a rearing room for imparting Sericultura! training properly to tho 
children of rearerB. 

3. Demonstration of growing improved trees in different places among 
rearers. 

4. Helping rearers with free supply of grafts and trees Rnd a bonus on 
tho lines adopted in Mysore and Kashmir to grow tree mulberry. 

5. Improvement of the organisation for seed production and supply by—• 

(i) bringing all selected seed rearers under full control with necessary 
holp so that they may rear nothing but cellular eggs throughout 
the year, thus ensuring production of diseaso-free seed cocoons, 
and 
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(ii) developing grainagos for production and supply of disense-tree 
eggs to rearers. 

6. Continuance of tho organisation Bet up with the help of the Govern¬ 
ment of India's subvention. 

7. Formation of Silk Weavers’ guilds which will be linancod with a low 
rate of interest and guided to produce standardised goods by Bpecial staff. 
The goods will be finished, examined and certified by tho Technological 
Institute and their marketing will be helped through a special marketing 
officer. 

8. Organisation of reeling so that the reeling concerns may produce 
standardised raw silk in large quantities with the help of the Conditioning 
House and standardised raw silk may bo marketed in large quantities with 
certificates of the Conditioning House. A bonus on better reeling and 
re-reeling may be necessary especially at the beginning. 

Schemes which will require to be developed, but which have not yet been 

token in hand. 

1. Arrangements for cocoon drying and storing among rearers. They are 
expected to servo as cocoon markets. 


Enclosure III. 

A note on. the working of the Imperial Serirultural Committee. 

The Tariff Board in their last report emphasised the necessity of continuous 
research to he carried on, on all-India as well as provincial basis, for 
securing the l>est varieties of mulberry, the best yielding races of worms and 
the best methods of reeling for export as well ns for tho home market 
and as a co-ordinating agency, controlling centre and clearing house for 
sericultural researches, practices and ideus recommended the formation of 
the Imperial Sericultural Committee as part of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. The sixth Industries Conference recommended this 
Committee to form part of the Advisory Council of the Industrial Intelligence 
and Research Bureau. The Imperial Sericultural Committee has sinre met 
once a voar as an adjunct of the Industries conference. The rommittcc no 
doubt receives reports of what work is done in different provinces. But 
06 it consists ahnost wholly of Directors of Industries who cannot bp expected 
to bo experts in Sericultural matters the function of the Committee has 
so far consisted mainly in allocating grants to the different provinces out 
of tho one lakh of rupees given for five years by the Government of India. 

Tin's amount again has been mainly earmarked by the Industries Conference 

for production of disease-free seed, only about a tenth part of it being 
made availablo for research. Roscarch is, however, more important from 
the all-India point of view than production and supply of seed which is tho 
conrern of the provinces and states. 

The Committeo was expected by the Tariff Board to he ablo to initiate, 

puido and co-ordinate research and practices and to advise on all matters 

including technical ones, connected with the industry. In order to ennblo 
it to carry out theso functions it wns recommended that, it should ho assisted 
hy a wholetime silk specialist. This part of the recommendation has not 
been given effect to. 

In order to hayo the desirod results, if the Committeo is to be left ns 
it is at present, it is necessary to have a sub-comniitteo or Sericultural 
Advisory Committee consisting primarily of persons who have the necessary 
knowledge and experience of Sericulture and who are actually in charge of 
general sericultural and research work in tho different parts of India. This 
committee may also include representatives of reelers, throwsters, manufac¬ 
turers and co-operative organisations connected with sericulturo. Tho 
committee should meet better by rotation at different sericultural centres 
and discuss results, methods and progress of lesearch, seed production, 
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rooling and all matter* connected with the improvement to the industry. 
Its work can bo oxpcctcd to be carriod on systematically if there is a 
wholetime specialist who studies and remains conversant with actual work¬ 
ings, needs, progress and development throughout India. He should regularly 
visit the different centres and remain in touch with the different depart¬ 
ments at the same time keeping the latter informed of progress in other 
parts. In order to be able to curry out hia function properly the specialist 
must remain associated with the all-India research organisation suggested. 
Ho should bo able to find out line* on which investigation is necessary as 
a result of his studies of conditions in different places. It is only in this 
way that co-ordinated progress can be effected. 

Finale,ini provision for the Imperial Sericultural Committee. 

1. Travelling allowance of non-officials to attend meetings—Ks. 2,000. 

2. Silk Specialist—lls. 750—50--1,000. 

3i Travelling allowance for tho silh specialist—Rs. 5,000. 

?. One Clerk—Rs. 40—40—45—5/2—90. 

6. Two peons at Rs. 15—1/5— IS), 

6. Office expenses and contingencies—Rs. 500. 


(10) Letter from the Director of Industries, Bengal, dated the 3t6th 

November, I'JSH. 

I have the honour to send herewith the following stntpments for your 
consideration : — 

(1) A Statement of the information placed before the Tariff Hoard 

from Bengal. 

(2) Fair selling prico for one lb. of raw silk in Bengal. 

(3) Note on registration of raw silk sellers and imposition of duty 

on oxisting stocks. 

A Statement on the information placed before the Tariff Board from Bcnpul. 

1. The utmost efforts have been made to collect artun! facts as existing 
at present and they are applicable to tho present conditions. 

2. The present conditions are not at all favourable to the industry which 
has declined rapidly and owing to unieiiiunorutive prices the quality of 
cocoons and silk has also suffered. 

3. The facts placed before the Board should not be taken as thp basis 
for calculation of requirements of tho industry but they indicato the condi¬ 
tions under which the industry is declining and these conditions require 
to he improved if the decline has to be arrested and the industry given 
a chance to revive. 

4. Tho statomonts relating to the minimum prices which are deemed 
necessary for cocoons and raw silk should bo considered to bo based on tho 
ahove premises. 

Fair selling prices per Ih. of r am silk in Bengal. 

The grades of raw silk reeled on charhhns in Bengal are described as— 

1. Tana— Conforming according to classt- 1st grade, 

(represented by Malda Tana and fication adopted by, the 
Birbhum filature in tho annexurc Board to 

VII). 

2. Bhama— ditto . . 2nd grade, 

(represented by Malda bhama, 

Murshidahad and better types of 
Birbhum Kbamru.) 

3. Inferior types of Khnmru and ditto . . 3rd grade, 

better types of ghora. 
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There is really a very inferior type of ghora which cannot be included 
among the above but forms a, class by itself. The first two, grades igrfc, 
however, the major portion of tho produce. 

Annqxure VII shows the actual cost of production as actually observed 
und actual prices paid for cocoons. It has to be pointed out that in the 
case of Birbhum “ filature ” the price paid for cocoons is ridiculously low, 
vit., 2 annas 8 pies per lb. What actually happened in this case was that 
on account of absence of other reelera most of the rearers left their cocoons 
in this concern and' were paid at rates considered profitable by the concern 
on the prices rjoalfaed for its products. The khumru reelera are generally 
individuals or families who work one, two or threo basins, mostly do tho 
reoling themselves and hardly possess much credit. They had to pay 
6 annas 2 pies per lb. as against 2 annas 8 pies paid by tho “ filature ” 
concern. At this price the filature concern, did not lcso but it was the 
cocoon producers who lost, and whose actual cost of production waB of 

3 annas 9'5 pies. The actual average price paid by others for cocoons, is 

4 annas 0 pies per lb. 

In tho capo of Bengal the following point* require consideration, viz., 
rendiut, daily output per basin and re-feeling charges. 


llnndita. 

As regards rendita, the following uro the actuals: — 


Actuals. 

1st grade raw silk 18-35 in tho case of 028 lbs. 

18-4 in the case of 777 lbs. 

18'4 ip tho case of 7,444 lbs. by the 
All-India Spinners Association. 

2nd grade raw silk . 14-6 in tho case of 5,177 lbs. under 

departmental observation. 

Haji Amu, a big rcclcr, who had a rendita of 17 in n particular lot 
about which he submitted a statement before the Board admitted that the 
raw silk was slightly hotter than 2nd grade (bhurna) but not equal to 
1st grade (tana). 

Haji Moniruddin Ahmed, another big rccler, admitted before the Board 
that with a rendita of 1A> he had to sell his raw silk at a lower price than 
that paid for 1st grado (tatui). 

Therefore under the existing conditions in Bengal with Nistari and 
Chhotopolu cocoons tho rendita for 1st grade cannot bo tuksn at less than 
18'87 as compared with 15 adopted in the. joint memorandum of the Directors 
of Industries. 

Nistid and Nismo races arc just being adopted and their present use is 
about 2 per rent. As far as our trials go we cannot confidently recommend 
them between Juno and September, i.e., during the rains. We have 
received hopeful results only in the dry seasons when arrangements are 
being made to givo them as extensive triuls us possible. 

The industry, however, requires immediate help and for the first few 
years from now the rendita cannot bo calculated at more than about 18 at 
the most for 1st guide raw silk. But at present the rendita for 1st grade 
silk has got to bo taken at 18'37 as actually observed. Otherwise Bengal 
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will suffer in comparison with Kashmir and Mysore. With rendita as 
actually observed iu Bengal tho fair selling prices are calculated below : 

1st Grade. 2nd Grade. 


Wages of reeler 

As. 8 


As. 7 

as allowed by 

the 





Tariff Board. 


Wages of turner 

As. 4 


As. 4 

do. 


Daily output .... 

li lb. 


li 

lb. 


Price of cocoons 

As. 5 


As. 5 

por lb. 


Rendita. 

18-37 


14 8 




Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

A. P. 



Cost of cocoons 

5 11 10-2 

4 

9 0 



Cost of labour 

0 y 7-2 

0 

7 4 



Cost of fuel and water . 

0 4 00 

0 

4 0 

as allowed 

by 





Tariff Board. 

The 





actual is, how- 





ever, higher, 

ri:., 





As. 5-8-7 for 

1st 





grade. 


Selling expenses 

0 1 6 

0 

1 6 

ns ullowed 

by 





Tariff Board. 


Transport of cocoons and 






brokerage . 

0 2 0 

0 

1 10 

do. 


Contingencies (transport 






charges of silk, cost of oil, 






thread, skein making, steam¬ 






ing of cocoons, etc.) 

0 1 0 

0 

1 0 

do. 


Supervision and management . 

0 0 It) 

0 

0 8 

do. 


Repairs. 

0 0 1 

0 

0 1 



Works cost 

6 15^"^ 

5 

9 5 




Intcrest on working capital 


at 12i per cent, for 3 
months .... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

o 

9-3 

do. 

Depreciation 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

do. 

Profit. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

do. 


7 

5 

5 

5 

14 

6-3 


Deduct —Cost of 1 lb. of waste 
for 1st grade und J lb. of 
waste for 2nd grade . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 



7 

1 

5 

5 

11 

5-3 


A dd —Rc-reeling charges includ¬ 
ing wastage iu re-reoling 

0 

G 

0 

0 

6 

0 


Fair Soiling Price 

7 

7 

5 

G 

1 

5-3 
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The competitor of 1st grade Bengal silk is Japanese pe-reoled silk which 
is at present selling at about Hs. 0 per lb. From all considerations, from 
the fact that Babu Hanumandas Sarda actually pays As. 8 more than ruling 
prices to get his desired quality and according to the opinion of the biggest 
dealer in Bengal at present, Babu Narayandas Bchani it is not possible to 
sell 1st grade silk at less than about Rs. 7-8 per lb. Without this price 
tho quality of Bengal 1st grade silk is not expected to be such as to have 
any demand against Japanese imported re-reeled silk. Bengal had till 
only recent times held its own in South, Central and Western Indian markets 
in spite of developments in Mysore. Lower prices have brought about a 
deterioration in quality which only an adequato price cun restore. 

As regards second quality tho competitor is Canton which should not 
sell at less than tho price arrived at for Bengal 2nd grade, i.n., about 
Rs. 6-2. 

My previous statement that 11s. 6-4 should be tho selling price was based 
en the average of the different grades and without any charge for rc-recling. 
As it is not possible to arrive at similar averages for imported" silk I revise 
my statement and calculate for different grades separately. 


Daily Output. 

With two ends reeled at a time, no separate cooking, short filament length 
of cocoons, and emphasis on quality and uniformity it is not possible to 
get an outturn, of more than about 1$ lbs. per basin in tho case of 1st 
grade silk. 

Rc-reetin,g charges. 

The Board has allowed only 3 annas per lb. Actually, however, re¬ 
reeling apart from the process involves wastage. Including wastage, the 
rnctuar charges incurred by Tlaji' Mouiruddin Ahmed is reported to be 
fi annas per lb. of re-rocled silk. Tbo all-India Spinners’ Association asks 
for 8 annas as re-reeling charges. It cannot at present be less than 6 annas 
per lb. 

One important point which I wish to bring to tho notice of the Board 
is tho possibilities of import of raw silk and stocking of it uguinst any 
contemplated prelection. The effect of protection may be nullified for about 
three years or more fn this manner. The only way this as well as sale of 
smuggled silk can bo stopped is to enforce legislation for registration of 
raw silk sellers and imposition of the protective duty on all stocks of 
imported silk existing in the country on that date as was done in the case 
of matches. Sale of imported silk at less price than what is fixed with 
duty after the date of imposition of protection should bo penalised. 


(11) Statement of Proprietor of Purr Silk Bhatuhir and Bengal Silk Stores, 
Visit ntijair, fortnittled hy flic Deputy Director vj Sericulture , Bengal, 
on the 'doth November, 10,’Ift. 

It is observed that— 

(1) cloths woven with foreign silk arc passed off as woven with Indian' 

silk; 

(2) cloths woven with artificial silk are similarly passed off as of pure 

silk; 

(3) cloths woven with spun silk and staple fibre are similarly passed 

off as of puro silk. Such cloths made in Ludhiana and 
Bhagalpur frequently write out with a stamp guarantee of these 
cloths being pure silk. 
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In nil the nbov<‘ manners those who do not recognise pure silk are 
cheated. This interferes very seriously with the sale ol Indian silk cloths 
and should bo prevented by legislation. 

What, we feel is that Government should spend an adequate amount for 
improvement of the silk industry in all ils aspects out of the duties realised 
on imported silk. 


(12/ Hepresentation of Proprietor of Pure Sill: llh'indar and ]hntj(d Silk 
Stores before the {Tariff Hoard. 

1. I am a nianufarfurer of about ten years’ experience of silk fabrics with 
Mnkia eharka raw silk and have business in Calcutta, Madras, Hoinhuy 
and Delhi. 

2. As suoli a manufacturer my experience is that the raw silk should 
sell at not less than about. Rs. 12-8 per seer (best quality)— T of course 
pay and am prepared to pay one rupee more per seer for quality but this 
is for my own use only for manufacture for high class customers. It 
raw silk sells ut less than this into the rearers of cocoons and rcclers of 
bilk do not get sivtlieient remuneration. 

3. As regards silk fabrics they are at present selling at very low rates 
which is not desirable. 

Really speaking very low prize for silk fabrics goes against silk. Gentle¬ 
men customers who use sif); value it tu a great extent for its high price as 
a mark of its distinction from common apparel, liaising of price hv duty 
on all kinds of foreign silk cloths and yarn and consequently rise of priio 
ol our indigenous good- will not affect t.iie use of silk. Those who want 
bilk will use it. As a matter ol fact silk cloths which are now selling at 
about, Rs. 3 used to sell at about Rs. 12 about ten nr twelve years ago. 
At that time many more weavers got work and got very fair remuneration 
and much more wages than at present. In spite of very low prices only 
about a fourth of the weavers are at present, getting work. Tile lower wo 
are going Japan is going still lower and this should be stopped. 

•1. As manufacturers we see that, the larger the manufacture and the' 
larger the sale wo can work at. less and less profits. We set' that Japamvo 
fabric sellers can flourish at very low profits because on account of lower 
pricos of Japanese stulf the sale is larger. If Japanese doth sells at 
Rs. 1-8 per yard and we can offer say at Rs. 1-7 we shall he able to effect 
larger sales and consequently on smaller profits than now. The point is 
that t.he Japanese .stuff should not sell at very low prices. Large sales 
will give larger work to weavers and bring about larger use ol indigenous 
yarn. 

o. As consumers of raw silk we feel i hot at present supply of raw- silk 
from Bengal is not at all satisfactory. There is no standard on which wo 
can depend. First of all we want a standard, ns for instance as done in 
Kashmir. For this purpose large reeling factories are desirable combined 
with testing. I’robably the first factory is better done by Government. 
Ticen if small cotta-re rcclcr- carry on their work what is wauled i; smile 
agency to examine and pays their product. Then the stuff cun bo sold 
by them anywhere. Testing should be insisted upon. 

6. At, present what we see that with ri.-e in prices the quality of Mulda 
raw silk deteriorates. Most of the rede is are illiterate and with rise 
in price and demand they wish to male profit ns quickly as possible by 
producing and passing off inferior si tdf though it reacts on them and tho 
lower quality soon brings about it fall in ih■maud and loss of faith. 

7. We find that silk yarn and fahrics from Japan sell ut the same rates 
at Bombay, (Adeuit.i. Madras end Kara, In while it we want to transport 
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these goods between Bombay, Madras, Karachi and Calcutta we have to 
pay about lour annas per lb. for freight and expenses. This is pointed 
out to emphasise the fact that protection should take this into considera¬ 
tion iu order to enable iudigenous goods to compete with Japanese goods. 


(13) Letter So. ftSi-'t., dated the 2«th November, l'.MH, from, the Deputy 
Director of .Sericulture, Benyul, Ueilniinpore. 

I have the honour to say that it seems to mo thut tho position as 
regards— 

(1) consumption of leaves for a lb. of cocoons, 

(2) the new races Nistid and Nismo, 

1ms not been made quite clear to the Board and two short explanatory 
notes are submitted. Calculation of estimated output of raw silk is also 
submitted. 


Enclosure I. 

The Ncu- liners of Worms. 

1. Tho new races, Nistid and Nismo have just been introduced and were 
issued to general rearers only last year. 

2. As regards the extent of their use it has to be pointed out that rearers 
rear tour or live crops of worms during the year and get seed cocoons for 
each crop from Government nurseries or selected seed rearers or uther 
usually of other places than their own. They do not stick to tho same races 
of worms or seed cocoons of the same locality in all seasons. 

3. The new races arc in the hands of the Department and their eggs or 
seed cocoons are issued to selected rearers or general rearers respectively 
in jilaees where it is intended to try these races. The trials undertaken aro 
•xtendod over us large areas and ovor as many rearcrB as cun be supplied 
iu order to get an idea of the behaviour of the races. During the period 
of trials so far undertaken tin* quantity of seed cocoons used has represented 
less than two per cent, of the total seed requirements though the number 
of rearers rearing them in one season was us large as about fivo per cent, 
of those engaged in rearing that season iu two districts. In many cases 
the rearers have reared as sv trial small quantities of these races along 
with llieir own rearing of Nistari or Chotopolu. 

4. It cannot he expected that the new races will be accepted for general 
Use so soon and without lurther trials by conservative rearers. After they 
arc so accepted production and supply of their eggs have got to be organised. 


Enclosure II. 


Leaves required for a pound of Cocoons. 

Tbe Board may lie good enough to ask the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce whether tbe statement that only 12 lbs. leaves without twigs 
are required tor a lb. of cocoons is based on actual tveighmeiits of ieaves 
supplied including wastage or on more ioporto of rearers. I ought to bavo 
asked this question but missed it. i also ought to have pointed out that 
in the Government nursor cs where regular weights are taken of leaves led 
to worms the weights of leaves without twigs vary usually from 15 to IS 
and occasionally go up In 20 lbs. according to season for every lb. of 
cocoons produced. Tbe figures submitted to tbe Board were specially 
collected from 20 out ol' about 10,500 rearers in Malda, 8 out of about 3,500 
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rearers in Murshidabad and 7 out of about 1,000 rearers in Birbhurn in 
ordor to test the conditions among roarers. In the light of actual weights 
observed in nurseries tliore was no cause for especial enquiry about the 
divergences in the figures of loaves of the rearers under observation in the 
three districts. The average of which came to 15$ lbs. of leaves without 
twigs fed. Food consumption does not depend on largeness or smallness 
of area. The results hero only conlirmcd the facts accepted in other 
countries. 

As regards consumption of leaves Bengal or Madras cannot have any 
special advantage over Kashmir, Mysore or Japan in all of which the 
accepted figuro is 10 Ills., of leaves without twigs for every lb. of cocoons 
produced. 

Any alteration of this figure will deviate from the general average 
expected in practice. With less than this quantity of food the worms are 
starved and produce poor cocoons. 


Explanation as to how tlic estimate oj i, lakhs lbs. Haw Silk was arrived at. 

The area kept under observation for finding out cost of cultivation of 
leaf wus about 116 biglias. The average yield of theso bighus came up to 
about 60 maunds. 

This average, however, was not taken into consideration in arriving at 
the above estimate. It was observed that yields varied from about 30 
maunds to about 129 maunds per bigha. As the exuct proportion of good 
and bad lands is not known and as poor lands do not pay and generally 
tho rearers maintain the better lands, a rough estimate at 80 maunds leaf 
per higha was taken as average. 

Therefore per acre— 

240 maunds leaf without twigs, 
or 120 maunds leaf without twigs, 
or 9,000 lbs. leaf without twigs. 

Cocoons at 16 lbs. leaf—600 lbs. 

Raw silk at 15 rendita—40 lbs. 

Therefore 10,(XX) acres —row silk 400,000 lbs. 


(14) Letter, dated the 0th Derembcr, 1938, from the Deputy Director of 

Sericulture, llcngal. 

The appended notes are herewith submitted according to the instructions 
of the President. 

Documents accompanying :— 

(1) Details of cost of production of vurious kinds of handwmvon goods. 

( 2 ) Corrigendum of note on Research necessary in the Silk Industry 

written for the conference of the Directors of Industries. 

(3) Reply to supplementary question No. 28 regarding number of 

silk mills. 

(4) Handloom weaving industry. 


Rept.y to Srrvr.EMPNTAnv Question No. 28. 

No. of silk weaving mills a) present is six in Bengal—ono having been 
opened recently for artificial silk only. 
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Uandloom. Weaning Industry. 



No. of 

No. of looms working on 

Annual Value 

Province. 

persona 

supported. 

Silk. 

Cotton. 

Total. 

of 

Silk Goods. 

Bengal 

484,000 

4,119 

111,311 

115,430 

Rs. 

12,25,000 


The following additions should be made in the note on Itosoarch necessary 
in the silk industry writton for the conference of the Directors of Industries, 
with the Tariff Board on Bilk, enquiry to be held on Kith and 17th 
November, 1938. 

Page 11, Under col. Ill—Chemical Section: — 


Staff: — 


Initial cost for the 1st. 


Its. 

One Analyst—76—10—125 . 75 


Pago 13:—Under initial non-recurring expenditure: — 

Below XII. 

XIII. I .limp provision for Library of common 

reference books . 1,500 

Total . 66,500 


Cost o) Manufacture of Saris in Power Loom. 



45' X 6$ yds. weight 
2fi tolas in finished 
condition. 

45' X 5 yds. weight 
of Sari 17i tolas 
in finished condition. 

45' X 5} yds. weight 
of Sari 40 tolas. 







With extra 
quality 
Kashmir 
Silk 20-22 
denier. 

With 

Japanese 

Silk. 

With Spun and Raw 
Silk both Japanese. 

With artificial Silk 
(Japaneso). 


Its. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Material . 

6 8 0 

5 2 0 

Spun Silk 1 11 0 
13 tolas. 

1 2 0 Including 

wastage. 




Raw Silk 0 14 0 
5j tolas. 


Labour for all 
processes. 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 

1 2 O 

1 4 0 

Cost . . 

8 0 0 

0 10 0 

3 11 0 

2 B 0 

Sale price . 

9 0 0 

8 0 0 

5 0 0 

3 0 0 
to 

3 8 0 
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Cost oj High quality Murshulabad Sari !,V'*5 1 yards with plain border. 

With Bengal With Japanese 
Silk. Silk. 




lls. 

A. P. 

Rb. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1. 

Cost of raw material— 










price prevailing in 










November, 1933, per 










lb. 


... 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2. 

Winding and twisting 

- 









(u) Winding 

0 

7 6 








(6) Twisting 

0 

(3 0 









— 


0 13 

6 

0 13 

6 

3. 

Bleaching 



0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4. 

Warping and beaming 



0 

4 

3 

0 

4 

3 

5. 

Sizing 


... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Dyeing horder 


... 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

7. 

Other charges—(Ileed) 



0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 


Other charges—(Heald 










thread) 



0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

8. 

Weaving (Labour) 



2 

12 

0 

2 

12 

0 




Total 

11 

3 

4 

10 

11 

4 


(15) Supplementary statements received from the Deputy Director u) 
Sericulture, Bengal, Berhamporc. 

Statement No. 1. 

Mulberry. 

1937-38. 

Cost of cultivation 

Yiold per acre. Cost of cultivation. per !!>• of 


13,000 


Rs, A. P. 

73 0 0 


•®3 pics with twigs. 





4S3 



17,300 Including matka 
spinners and 
demonstration 
basins. 
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■(lfi) Notes submitted by the Deputy Director of Sericut-ture, Bengal. 

(i) The. case before the Tariff hoard. 

1. Tlio prosperity of the Sericulturul Industry is dependent entirely on 
the price obtained for raw silk. If the price of raw silk goes down below 
about Rs. 6-4 per lb., tho prire paid to cocoon rearers by reeling concerns 
is so low that rearers get discouraged. The minimum cost of production 
of a lb. of cocoons to the cocoon-grower is four annus calculated as just 
tho equivalent of wages for labour devoted and expenses incurred and as 
determined by an economic census extending over a whole year. At 5 
annas per lb. of cocoons which is the boundary line between their economic 
and uneconomic prico the cost of production of 1 lb. of raw silk comos to 
about Rs. 5-15 exclusive of cost of supervision, interest on capital, etc. 
With a price lower than Rs. (i-4 per lb. production of raw silk becomes 
uneconomic and the quality of raw silk suifers as for want, of a fair prire 
an indifferent thread is attempted to bo produced. With low price ol cocoons 
proper attention is not paid to rearing too with the consequence that tho 
quality of cocoon also suffers. In order to be able to compete with imported 
raw silk it is essential that both cocoons and reeling should lx* good. There¬ 
fore without the minimum prices mentioned above, viz., annas five per lb. of 
cocoons and Rs. 6-4 per lh. of raw silk which are just sufficient to he consi¬ 
dered fair by both rearers and reelcis, attempts at improving the industry 
too may not bo attended with success, A price of 6 annas per lb. of 
cocoons would stimulate the industry. 

The importance of the industry to the province will l>o evident from its 
ancient history and also from the number of families and persons engaged 
in it oven so Into ns 1933-34, when about 19,000 families or about 95,000 
persons were engaged in rearing, 10,UM) persons were engaged in reeling, 
15,000 persons were engaged in spinning and about 8,1X10 persons wero 
engaged in weaving. 

Within the last 15 years rearing has practically disappeared from the 
districts of Rajshahi, Bogra, Midnapore and Bankura. No other crop is 
considered even now ns satisfactory as silkworm rearing. The rearers in 
these districts ns well as many in the present silkworm rearing districts, 
viz., Malda, Rirbhum and Murshidabnd who have given up rearing only 
recently, arc anxious to resume this work if only they obtain a fair price 
for cocoons. Besides sericulture is not a subsidiary but a main occupation 
to ns many as about 6,000 families or about 30,000 persons even now. If 
sericulture" disappears they will be reduced to the condition of day-labourers 
and many may take to criminal methods of livelihood. 


The existing tariff nr protection given. 


Article. 

Duty recommended by 
Tariff Board. 

Duty actually imposed. 

Raw Bilk - 

Specific duty Ha. 2-0-0 per 
lb. or an ralorrtn duty 
r>0 per cent, whichever 
is higher. 


Thrown silk, spun silk, silk 

Do. 


yarn, noil and warp. 



50 per cent, tot valorem 


Raw silk including coeoons. 

25 per rent , nd valorem plus 
0-14-0 per lbs. 

Silk varn including thrown 


Do. 

silk warps. 


Do. 

Silk varn spun for waste 


or noils and sewing 
threads. 
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That the above protection is inadequate is evident from tho fact that 
the imported silk is selling at such a low price that locally produced raw 
silk hud to be sold at Its. 3 per lb. as against Its. 5-1-5 per lb. (average 
■of tana and vurua raw silk) the actual cost of production on tho basis of 
price puld for cocoons and without including charges for supervision, etc. 


Difficulties. 

(a) Low price of raw silk and necessarily of cocoons which does not 
fetch to rearers and realers even the cost of production. 

(b) Kor the ubove reason the quulity of both cocoons and raw silk suffers. 

(c) In marketing raw silk quality is the most important point. On 
account of low prices attempts at improvement too are not likely to be 
attended with success. Only recently the Industries Department have 
undertaken measures for improving quality and marketing standardised, 
examined and certified raw silk. These attempts are not expected to he 
successful if a fair price is not assured to the producers which is possiblo 
only by adequate protection. 

(d) There is another point which requires emphasis even if adequate 

protection bo grunted, viz., that the protection be effectively enforced and 
not, evaded as happened owing to extensive smuggling in the past. In 

this connection a proper invoice valuation of the imported raw silk, etc., 

should also be attended to for purposes of tariff valuation. 

(ii) Fads gathered from census. 

1. Cost of production of mullierry leaves according to the prevalent bush 

system without irrigation and harvested with twigs ns usually done for 

feeding the worms, the leaves and twigs being weighed together. 

In order to arrive at a uniform figure in different districts, actual hours 
of work devoted wore noted and wages calculated for those hours only at tho 
prevalent rates. On this basis the average cost amounted to -58 per lb. As 
engagement of labour on hourly basis is not feasible in practice at least 
about 33 per cent, should bo added in order to arrive at a minimum 
practicable figure. Therefore -8 pies per lb. is taken as the minimum cost 
of production by rearers. The actual figure in nurseries where all labour 
is paid for is 10 pics per lb. 

2. Quantities of leaves required to be actually supplied to worms for 
producing one lb. cocoons, incidental wastage not being taken into 
consideration—31 lbs. 

3. Price of 31 lbs. leaves at S pies per lb. representing about 52 per 
cent, of cost of production of cocoons—24'8 pies. 

4. Wages lor actual hours of lotwur devoted, cost of seed, etc., represent¬ 
ing 48 per cent, of cost of production of 1 lb. cocoons—22’9 pies. 

5. Actual cost of production of one lb. cocoons taking into account the 
actual hours devoted, the seed in all cases being unexamined seed cocoons— 
47 7 pies. 

6. Minimum economic price of one lb. cocoons by adding 33 per cent, 
to the cost under item (5) amounts to 5 annas 3 0 pies and cannot be taken 
at less than 5 annas especially if examined seed is to be used—5 annas. 

7. Actual price paid for cocoons per lb. by the factories under observation 
for census—As. 4-2. 

8. Actual rendita, i.e., lbs. of cocoons yielding 1 lb. silk—15-75 lbs. 

9. Actual cost of production of 1 lb. raw silk from cocoons purchased 
at 4 annas 2 pies per lb. excluding cost of supervision, etc.—Rs. 4-13. 

10. Price of 1575 lbs. cocoons at 5 annas representing about 83 per cent, 
of cost of production of 1 lb. raw silk excluding charges for supervision, 
interest on capital, marketing, etc,—Rs. 4-14-9. 
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11. Other expenses representing about 17 per cont. of the above cost— 
lls. 1-0-7. 

12. Cost of production of 1 lb. raw silk (tana and bharna) excluding 
supervision, interest on capital, marketing, etc.—Its. 5-10-4. 

13. Cost of production in a steam filaturo of good raw silk- - 

Its. A. 

Price of 18 maunds cocoons to product- ono maund 

raw silk at 5 annas per lb. .... 450 0 
Cost of reeling after deducting price of waste . 70 0 

Works cost on a lb. of raw silk .... 68 

(iii) Requirements of the industry. 

1. Roseureh (A) in connection with rearing, i.e., for improvement of 
mulberry, worms and cocoons and prevention of diseases of worms and 
mulberry, (B) for improvement of raw silk, (C) for improvement of weaving, 
dyeing, printing and finishing. 

2. Organisation for production and supply of diseaBe-free eggs to rearers. 

3. Help for getting improved mulberry grown by rearers. A connected 
problem is high rent for mulberry lands. 

4. Facilities of training for work under items 2 and 3. 

5. Help for the reeling industry— 

(u) Arrangements so that roelers may get a remunerative price for 
their raw silk, 

(h) Standardisation und certification of raw silk, 

(c) Organised supply of standardised raw silk in bulk, 

(d) Organisation for production and supply of thrown yarn, 

(e) Organisation for production and supply of dyed yarn, 

(/) Railway freight to different consuming centres. 

6. Help to manufacturing industry— 

(a) Study of fahrics in demand, 

(f») Organisation of silk weavers into guilds, 

(/■) Monetary help to the weavers’ guilds, 

( d) Production of standardised fabrics under supervision by tin so 

guilds. 

(e) Examination und certification of woven fabrics, 

(/) Marketing of woven fabrics. 

7. Prevention of fraudulent competition on account of passing off of 
artificial silk goods as pure silk and also passing off of fabrics woven with 
foreign raw silk as those woven with Bengal silk. 

Tl. What has beou already arranged lor in Bengal to meet the above 
requirements. 

1. (A). Research has been undertaken with the help of the Government 
of India’s grant and in co-operation with the University College of Science — 

(i) for improvement, of races of worms and cocoons. Some improved 

races are already available. 

(ii) for study of mulberry varieties, selection of suitable varieties and 

methods of growing them in the best possible way through 
budding, grafting and manuring. 

(iii) for investigation of. diseases of worms and mulberry. 

(Ill A reeling institute has been started by the Government of Bengal 
at Malda and six reeling demonstration parties liuvo been sanctioned for 
work in the districts. 
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The reeling institute in co-operation with the Raw Silk Conditioning 
House aims at bringing about imp rove menu in machinery and methods in 
order to improve the quality o{ raw silk. 

(C) Re-organisation of tho Silk Weaving and Dyeing Institute at Berliom- 
pore into a Silk Technological Institute has been undertaken by the Bengal 
Government. 

2. Organisation for seed production and supply alroady existing has been 
further strengthened, with the Government of India’s grant. 

6. (fi) Raw Silk Conditioning has been started by Bengal Government. 

(e) Supply of standardised raw silk is proposed to bo undertaken by 
the Raw Silk Conditioning House. 

(rf) and (e). Provision has been made in the Silk Technological Institute 
so that those can be developed. 

6. (a), (6), (<i), (e) and (/) Provision has been made for all these in the 
reorganised Silk Technological Institute. 

III. What requires to be arranged for. 

3. In ordor to evade tho evil offects of drought and floods which affect 
bush mulberry very badly and in order to lessen cost of production of 
loaves tree mulberry is essential. This requires fostering with bonuses as 
fs being done in Mysore and Kashmir. (See Help as regards mulberry in 
the note on instances of tho way help is rendered to the silk industry in 
different countries). 

4. Formation of a Sericultural Research and Training Institute is under 
consideration. It Is proposed to get the research officers togother in on 
institute wliara research will be cal-ried on and at the same time training of 
staff and others if any interested in sericulture will be carried out. 

6. (a) A remunerative price for the raw silk is practically the pivot of 
the whole industry. Reeling concerns can then (i) pay a proper price for 
cocoons which will help the rearing industry and (ii) produce better quality 
raw silk which in addition to helping the reeling industry itself will benefit 
the manufacturing industry by providing the latter with high quality raw 
material. A remunerative price requires to be assured by protection or 
both protection and subsidy. 

Addition of better croisure arrangement to the existing country reeling 
charkas produced better silk but as this silk was hotter consolidated and 
free of dirt for every maund of raw silk produced there was a loss in weight 
of about 2 ohittaks. Tho better silk, however, wus not paid moro by the 
merchants. It appears that in order to introduce better methods a small 
subsidy hua to be paid for some timo. 

5. (!) The freight from Japan to an Indian port works ont to about a 
pie per lb. Hut railway freight from Bengal to say Kumbakoliam works 
ont to about 30 pies per lb. The railway freight requires to be reduced in 
the caso of silk (Seo Note on railway freight attached). 

6. (r) Monetary help to silk weavers’ guilds. 

A census is being taken with a view to formation of such guilds. The 
facts which have come to light in this connection arc (1) Most of the weavers 
havo been reduced to the condition of daily wage earners and cannot take 
any shares In tho guilds though they are willing to pay for shares gradually 
by deduction from their wages. 

(2) The weavers arc unwilling to work under the co-operative department 
and it may probably be necessary to legalise the guilds by a special act. 

(3) The weavers although willing to join the guilds are not prepared to- 
accept unlimited liability and want their liability to be limited to their 
shares. 
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(4) The guilds require loans on a small rato of interest especially as they 
will have to fight the existing mahajans who are almost wholly monied 
Marwaries. 

(5) Silk weaving in Bengal is mostly dono on handlooms. A part of 
tho grant for handloom industry should be made available for handlooms 
engaged on silk weaving. 

7. In this connection legislation againBt such practioes may he referred 
to in the note on “ Instances of tho way help is rendered to tho silk 
industry in different countries 

The general opinion about Bengal silk is that it improves with washing 
and age, while Japanese and Chinese silks deteriorate. Tho weavers too 
who aro compelled to weave foreign yarn hy the mahajans are very sore 
on this point, being afraid that their reputation is at stake. 

Prof. Lefroy (Report, Vol. I, page 208) thought that legislation was called 
for (1) stamping every imported fabric with a statement of its composition, 
applying tho term silk to no fabric which contains more than five per 
cent, of other fibre, (2) optional stamping of Indian fabrics subject to 
penalty for false description, (11) providing for prosecution of any firm or 
dealer who described or sold fabrics which contained less than 95 per cent, 
silk in a manner calculated to deceive the customors as to its composition. 

At present lots of artificial silk and mixod fabrics are being woven in 
the country and passed off as silk. 

8. Another point which may he discussed is reorganisation of the Imperial 
Sericultural Committee on tho lines suggosted by the last Tariff Board. 
At present tho function of this Committee is simply to distribute tho 
Government of India’s grants. A conference of actual workers on sericulture 
and discussion of methods and results is dosirable. 

(iv) Instance o/ the trap help is rendered to the silk imlustrp in 
different countries. 

ReSEAKIH AN \r EXPERIMENT. 

Japan. —(!) The Imperial Government maintains 7 research and experi¬ 
ment stations at an annual budgot of 400,000 yen (1928). 

(2) The provincial governments maintain 69 research stations at a total 

cost of about 250,(XX) yen. * 

(3) Grants are given for special investigations whenever deemed necessary. 
Some of tho subjects for which special grants havo boen given aro— 

(a) Investigation as to how to prevent damage to mulberry by frost 
30,000 yen (1929). 

(ft) Investigation as regards economics of the reeling industry 41,000 
yen (1929). 

(c) Investigation as to an acceptable system of grading of raw silk 

37,000 per year to the Raw Silk Association. 

(d) Investigation with a view to improvement of technique in reeling 

100,000 yon (1929). 

(e) Investigation as to working of tho Sericultural Law regulating 

the industry—1,000 yen, 

(/) Investigation of dofects with a viow to remedy—1,005 yen. 

( g) Investigation regarding machinery for raw silk testing 27,441 
yen (1928). 

(It) Investigation as to methods of storing cocoons—37,000 yen (1927), 
20,000 yen (1928). 
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China. —1. Arranged for advance of 30,00,000 dollars at 4 per cent, to 
the Silk Industry Bank which in turn made advance to producers (Silk 
Journal and ltayon World—March, 1931, page 26). 

2. Arranged for research and experiment on Japanese model. 

Help with regard to egg production. 

France .—In order to encourage use of examined eggs Government gives 
a bonus of 2'40 Francs on each kilogram of green cocoons produced. 

2. Egg-production by egg producing establishments is supervised by 
Government. 

Spain .—A bounty of one paseta is paid for each ouneo of examined 
egg produced and in addition transporting costs are refunded. (Bilk Journal 
and Rayon World, May 20, page 21). 

Japan .—The parent seed partly produced in experiment stations with 
the help of selected egg-producers is supplied free to egg-producers who 
produce seed for general rearers. 

(2) The entire seed produced by egg-producers for general rearers is 
examined free by Government controlling stations 343 in number. The 
Imperial Government helped the provinces prefectures to the extent of 
about 173,250 yen, each province receiving about 3,766 yen. The total 
budget in all the provinces amounted to about 2,500,000 yen for this purpose. 

Mysore. —1. Government supplies free of cost examined eggs to solocted 
rearers who produce seed cocoons from examined eggs only. 

2. Government gives half the cost of equipment of grainages and bonus 
at the rate of Us. 5 per 1,000 layings of examined eggs produced and 
successfully reared by general rearers. 

Kashmir .—Gives examined eggs free to all rearers. 

Help as regards mulberry. 

Jnjmn .—The entire mulberry is grown from grafts. Nursery men (about 
64,000) produced seedlings and grafts and sell them to farmers who grow 
mulberry for rearing of worms. 

Research in every aspect of mulberry and its cultivation is carried out 
in each of the 76 experiment stations. 

For nursery men: — 

(1) Gardens of stocks and scions are established for demonstration, 

stocks and scions are distributed, grafting methods are demons¬ 
trated and specialists are trained, 

(2) Lectures are arranged for grafting, nursery methods and preven¬ 

tion of diseases and pests, 

(3) Nursery owners aro encouraged to form into societies in order 

to remove bad practices and defects and to prevent or remedy 
diseases and pests. 

Sometimes a subsidy is given for this purpose. 

France .—Half tho cost of establishing a new plantation is paid— 
Ottoman empire.—(Lefroy's Report, Vol. I, page 205). 

(n) distributed plants and seed of mulberry free. 

(b) gave lounties from 4th to 10th year after planting mulberry— 
for 2/9 to 10/9 acres at about Rs. 30 per acre, 

for 12/9 to 10/3 acres at about Rs. 24 per acre, 

fur 32/9 to 20/3 acres at. alsmt Rs. 18 per acre, 

over 20/3 acres at about 11s. 162 in all. 
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Bratil. —(Lefroy's Report, Vol. L, page 206)—gave about 8,500 Francs 1o 
silk producers who hud 2,UOO trees devoted to rearing uf worms. 

Kashmir.- Kashmir State maintains sixteen nurseries which grow 
seedlings which are distributed free when alrout four years old. 

Sineo 1928-29 tlio State pays a bonus of lour annas in the first year, 
two annas in the second and two annus in tho third year for every treo 
sueoesslully grown by tho landowner (Tariff Hoard’s Report, puge 40). 

Mijsure .—Government maintain* nurseries where seedlings and saplings 
nro raised and supplied free to cultivators, 

Government grants land for planting mulberry free of rent for 3 years 
and at. J, j and 3 assessment in 1 tli, 5th and tith years respectively, full 
assessment being charged from the 7th year. 

Government is paying a bonus of two annas per tree sucessfully grown 
half the bonus ill the third and half in tho fifth veur. 

For farmers 

(1) There are specialists to guide and give advice about mulberry 

cultivation, 

(2) Subsidy is givon for the undermentioned enterprises to municipal 

or rural agricultural committees, soricultural associations or 
other bodies, vh. — 

(i) Distribution of young mulberry plants, 

(ii) Establishment of mulberry gardens and nurseries for improving 

mulberry, 

(iii) Uoplanting of old or decayed mulberry. Great stress is laid 

on tins and the present budget for this subsidy is about yen 
611,000, 

(iv) Establishment of separate gardens for spring nnd autumn 

rearing, 

(v) Improvement of medium trees in preference to bushes, 

(vi) Establishment of late varieties in order to improve autumn 

rearing, 

(vii) Employment of specialists for improving mulberry, 

(viii) Establishment of demonstration gardens, 

(ix) Exhibitions and shows. 

(3) Loans are granted at low rates of interest to improve gardens 

affected hy pests, disease anil frost. In 192" to alleviate 
damuge by frost u loan of yen 8,3.')0,00l) was issued. 


lidi, ,M rnjnnls wiring nr racoon production. 

Japan — 

(1) There are specialists to give advice about rearing, 

(2) Subsidy is given to soricultural associations for— 

(a) employing scricultiiral demonstrators, 

(It) co-operative rearing of young worms and employing demonstra¬ 
tors for the purpose, 

(r) establishment of co-operative mulberry gardens for co-operative 
rearing of young worms, 

(r 1) equipment, lectures arid demonstrators, 

(,) purchase of suitable eggs co-operatively, 

(/) co operative sale of cocoons, 
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(g) arranging for drying and ware-housing coroons and selling 

cocoons in the dried condition. Government giving 40 per 
cent, of the cost of drying plant and ware-house, and the 
budget for this purpose being 766,650 yen in 192th 

( h) Loans are granted at low rates of interest when the price of 

cocoons goes very low. In 1928 a loan of 59,000,000 yen was 
granted. 


Frunic .—Bounty of about Hs. 15 per inaund of green cocoons (Lefrov’s 
Report). 

Ottoman empire—Bonus— 











Its. 

A. 

(1) 

For 

30 

to 

120 

sq. 

metros 

of 

tray . 

13 

8 

(2) 

For 

121 

to 

300 

sq. 

metres 

of 

tray . 

40 

8 

<3> 

For 

301 

to 

600 

sq. 

metres 

of 

tray . 

67 

8 

(4) 

For 

above 

600 

sq. 

metres 

of 

trav 

. 135 

0 


China Kx'nni/tiiiif /.— To order to transfer the silkworm rearing from the 
delta where high humidity and dampness caused disease to worms, freo 
land grants were made in northern parts on condition that the grantees 
devoted their entire time to sericulture (American Silk Journal, Novem¬ 
ber, 1{K)2). 

Sp<iin.--Under special regulations " Fomento de la Sericulture Narional ” 
shall acquire annually the whole of cocoons produced in Spain at a price 
remunerative to producers. 

(Silk Journal und llayon World, 20th May, 1935, page 21.) 


Iltlli as regards reeling. 

(Lefroy’s Report. 1, ]mgo 205.) 

France.~ 100 francs bounty per basin and 200 francs bounty per basin 
for reding double cocoons. 

Jii/ian .—Besides expenditure on research nml experiment, Government 
helps iho reeling industry whenever necessary so that the industry may ho 
maintained. Very substantial help has been rendered since the onset 
of the depression in 1929. When stocks of raw silk began to nccumulnto 
in the hands of reclers owing to slump in United States of America Govern¬ 
ment decided to purchase and withdraw stocks from the market and hold 
them in custody. The price paid was at the rate of 1,250 yen per bale. 
B.v June, 1930, such withdrawals amounted to 112,000 hales. Out of this 
custody silk 3,188 bales were disposed of by August, 1931. The balance of 
108,912 bales was sold to n private merchant in April, 1932, at 455 yen 
per bale. This sale was, however, cancelled later on and in June of tho 
same year 98,310 bales returned into Government custody. Bart of this 
stock has been gradually disposed of but in Juno, 1937, there was still 
uhout 49,000 bales in band. 

The raw silk price stabilisation plan in Japan is (i) to permit, pnrehaso 
and sale of raw silk at prices fixed by Government in order to avoid 
extraordinary rise or fall in price (maximum 950 yen and minimum 520 
yen per bale), lii) to withdraw the market and bold in custody raw silk 
when the price falls below the minimum price fixed. 

Tho Act authorised Government to spend seven croro yen for the purpose. 
(American Silk and Rayon Journal, May, 1937, page 29). 

Government gave a subsidy of 500,000 yen in order to open new markots 
for raw silk. 
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Legislation against fraud. 

France. —There is a law to enforce labolling of— 

(1) fabrics woven only with silk from silkworms—as “ silk 

(2) mixture containing GO per cent, real silk—as “ silk mixture ”, 

(3) mixture of 25 per cent, silk with other material—as “ cotton silk 

mixture ”. 

.With less than 25 per cent, silk the word silk cannot bo used. 

(American Silk and Rayon Journal, July, 1934, page 45.) 

Spain. —Regulations under which goods wholly of silk have to bear a 
special mark under name 11 Seda 

(Silk Journal and Rayon World, May, 20, page 21). 

Italy. —Law allowing the word “ silk ” to be used only in the case of 
fabrics woven with silk from silkworms. 

(Silk Journal and Rayon World, April, 1931, page 32). 

Legal protection for silk in different countries and also against too much 
weighting is described in America Silk Journal, March, 1932, page 32). 

(v) A note on Itailtray Freight. 

For purposes of carriage by rail silk goods are classified in different 
ways. The classifications are as follows. Rates vary according to class which 
as will be evident from description takes methods of packing into considcra- 


tion. 

Class. 

Description. 

(1) 

6 

. Raw silk or in cocoons. 

(2) 

4 

. Silk waste. 

(3) 

9 

. Silk manufactured (piecegoods silk, silk yarn, silk twist 
or thread prepared for manufacture). 

(4) 

0A , 

, Silk piecegoods, cotton, woollen and artificial silk—not 
presspacked and not packed in boxes or cases. 

(5) 

4(A) (?) 

. Silk piecegoods, cotton, woollen and artificial silk— 
presspacked and bound with iron bands and steel wire. 

(6) 

4(A) . 

. Silk piecegoods, cotton, woollen and artificial silk— 
packed in boxes or cases, 

At present 

wo are concerned only with class 6—raw silk and cocoons. 

Raw 

silk has 

to he transported to the consuming centres from district to 


district in the province itself. Tt will las observed that there is no specifica¬ 
tion as regards packing in cither case. Roth those are, however, reckoned 
as “ Rxcepted article ” which means that they must be insured if the value 
exceeds Rs. 100 unless Risk Is’oto Form “ X ” is executed which absolves 
the railway of ull liability. 

The freights per maund and per lb. of raw silk from Malda and Jangipur 
to different consuming centres are shown in the statement appended herewith. 
In this connection it may be remembered that steamer freight from Jupan 
to a port in India works out to ubout a pie per lb. Ilcngal silk therefore 
suffers from a great hardship when it has to compete with Japanese silk 
in Madras, Bombay and the Punjab. Kashmir is practicully in the same 
predicament so far as Madras and Bombay markets are concernod and 
Mysore in respect of Northern Indian markets. 

Under the present circumstances it is essential to lower the freights. 
It will be observed that there is hardly surh difference between parcel and 
goods rates in somo eases. In order to help the industry both these rates 
should he lowered considerably. 
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(vi) Rate of silk yarn or raw silk per maund and per lb. (1 


Freight per maund. 





By 

goods. 

By parcel. 

From Jangipur to— 











Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

Belgaum 



9 

8 

0 

11 

10 

Coujeoveram 



8 

0 

8 

10 

7 

Madras 



7 

13 

2 

10 

0 

Ahmodnagar 



8 

2 

11 

10 

7 

Bombay 



8 

11 

2 

11 

1 

Nagpur 



5 

10 

11 

7 

13 

Kumhakonum 



8 

1 4 

2 

11 

8 

Bagalkot 



9 

1 

4 

11 

8 

Katgiri 



9 

0 

6 

11 

8 

Satara Road 



10 

9 

0 

12 

6 

Sholapur 



9 

14 

3 

11 

12 

(vii) Kate of silk yarn or 

raw 

silk 

per maund and 

per lb. (J 





Freight per 

maunc 





By goods. 

By parcel. 

From Mulda to—■ 











Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

Berhamporc Ganjam 



2 

9 

10 

4 

2 

Cuttack 



2 

1 

G 

3 

6 

Nagpur 



3 

15 

6 

5 

12 

Bliandara Road 



3 

8 

3 

5 

11 

L'mrer 



3 

8 

3 

5 

13 

Conjeevcram . . 



5 

9 

2 

7 

15 

Kumbakova 



6 

5 

4 

8 

8 

Ayyarpat 



0 

6 

4 

8 

8 

l’assupati Kaval 




• • 


8 

8 

Tanjore 



6 

7 

1 

11 

15 

Trichi town 






11 

15 

Trichinopoly 



6 

6 

6 



Trichinopoly Fort 






11 

15 

Balam 



0 

2 

6 

12 

6 

Ami Road 



5 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Benares Cantt. 



1 

12 

0 

3 

15 

Julundar City 



4 

7 

10 

8 

11 

Amritsar 



4 

11 

4 

9 

12 

Multan City 



9 

9 

10 

10 

14 

Peshawar City 



6 

1 

3 

11 

8 

Kasimbazar 



0 

7 

2 

1 

7 

Chittagong 



2 

3 

5 

4 

0 

Vishnupur 



1 

8 

7 

3 

8 

Rampurhat 



0 

13 

7 

2 

14 

Gauhati 



1 

11 

1 

3 

3 

Manipur Road 



2 

5 

7 

5 

6 


i 


maund-—82 lbs i)■ 

Freight per lbs. 

By parcel. 

As. p. 

2 322 
2 0-41 

1 11 41 

2 044 
2 1-90 

1 029 

2 2'92 
2 292 
2 2-92 
2 4-97 
2 3-51 


maund—82 lbs.) 

Fr eight per lb. 

By parcel. 

As. P. 

0 9 66 
0 7-90 
1 1-46 
1 132 
1 161 
1 059 
1 7-90 
1 7-90 

1 7-90 

2 3'9!> 

2 395 

2 3-95 
2 4-97 
2 336 
0 9 21 
1 8-34 

1 1083 

2 146 
2 2-92 
0 337 
0 9-37 
0 819 
0 6-73 
0 7-46 
1 0-58 

33 
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(17) Statements received from several rearers, reelers and weavers in Bengal. 

(i) Percentage of total silk content of green cocoons weighed on the. fourth 
dag of spinning for different seasons throughout the year as reared at 

Ballygungc. 





Minimum 

Maximum 

Average 




percentage. 

Percentage. 

for the year. 

Nistid 

, 

• • ■ 

11-6 

14-3 

12-9 

Nismo 


. • . 

12-2 

14 3 

131 

itun a : 

new race 

being fixed 

11-2 

1G-1 

13 

Nistari 

and 

Chhotopolu 




under 

General 

Roaring 

9 

11 

96 


(ii) Account given by a Maid a Hearer before the Tariff Board at 
Malda, on ituth November, 19,Id. 

Expenditure for 1 bigha ($rd acre) of mulberry land: — 

Us. A. 


Rent of land ........IS 

H'KKiug and wooding 40 men at As. 2-6 each . 6 4 

Murrah cutting 4 men at As. 4 oath . . .10 

Ploughing.OS 

l'Vncing and mending sides.2 0 


Total . 11 4 

for routine cultivation works, 


Expected outturn from such a plot without manuring.about 

20 nmunds with twigs only per year. 

Manure: — 

Its. 

Spreading earth or silt.6 

Cowduug or cakes (oil).7 


Total . 12 

Expected outturn after manuring would come to 00 muunds with twigs 
per year as detailed : — 

Maunds with twigs. 


Agrahayani (November) crop 


15 

Choitra (March-April) crop 

. • 

10 

Jaistha-Asar (Juno) crop 

. 

15 

iihaduri (August) 


20 


GO 


Total cost for ono bigha is thus: —■ 

Cultivation cost.11 4 

Manorial oost .12 0 


Total . 23 4 

with an yield of upto GO maunds ol leaves with twigs. 








m 


(iii) Account (jiocn bj a Malda rearer before the Tariff Board at Malda. 

on doth i\ ucvmbvr 19.18. 



Rkauinc of Sir.icwoitMg. 




Calculated oil tbo 

basis of 1 gliora, i.e., 1C tr^iys of 

worms 



JVuwe of crop. 

Expected consumption ot 
mulberry haves 
with stem. 

Cost 

thereof. 

Approxi- 

IJ lilt ft 

outturn of 

COCOUUb. 


M(k 




Mds. sr. 

Agrahyiiyani 

25 

at 1J mds. per rupee 

20 

0 

1 0 

Cbnitra 

25 

at li mds. per rupeo 

20 

0 

1 0 

Joist ba-Asar 

22 

ut 3 nuls. ]ier rupeo 

7 

5 

0 20 

jihadra 

22 

at 3 mds. per rupeo 

7 

0 

0 30 



Total 

54 

10 

3 10 

Other expenses 

— 





Cost ot seed 

CtK’OOIlS 4 

seers at Its. I S per seer 

0 

0 


Cutting and 

earn ing 

mulberry I.. S. 

8 

0 



Miscellaneous lost, L. SjC• 
Dallas, ehandrakii s, etc. luppliame*) L. S. . 


8 0 
2 0 


Totul 


78 10 


The actual cost per lnaunil ol eceookJ comes to Its 24-3 only. 

(iv) Statement ijirrn by llnhi, Sarendea Nath Sarhar, wearer before the. 
Tariff Board at, Malda, an 20th Morein Inr, 1988. 


For an ordinary Sibganj Sari—5 yards x 44"— 

5 eh. (10 oz.) raw silk at. Its. 0-4 per lb. . 

Cost of all operations at present 

Total 


Its. A 

3 14 
0 14 

4 10 


The Marwari merchant, pays for it Its. 3-4 to Rs. 5-8. 


(v) Statement of a verier (Ilnji Amu) of Shrmhuhi, Malda, before the. Tariff 
Hoard at Malda, on tilth November, 10:tS. 

In (lie lllmilra (Sept' mUer) crop which was spoilt by floods in Malda, 
I purchased Nn-tari roconii* at an average price of Its. 25 per mannd, i.e., 
5 annas per lb.), with the hope of making profit ns the crop was short. 

From a mannd of rocoons the outturn in raw silk was 2 seers 6 chattaks 
(i.e., 4$ lbs. raw silk from 80 lbs. cocoons). 

The rendita was 17. 

The raw silk was better thau Bhama but inferior to Tana. 

33 a 
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Tile loss and profit are shown below per maund of cocoons: — 

Its. A, 

Cocoons.. 25 0 

Labour and miscellaneous charges—Its. 4. Usually 
the sale price of waste meets the cost of fuel, 
but as the price of waste silk fell from about 
Its. 20 to about Us. 12 per maund about 10 annus 
inoru had to be added, to tho above charges oil 
account of fuel and thus the production cost 


came up to.4 10 

Total works cost . 29 10 

or Rs. 6-4 per lb. 


Tho silk was sold to Marwari merchants at Rs. 5-8 per lb. 





(18) Tests of raw silk and degumuting carried out in the Bengal Government Silk Conditioning House, Hotorah. 

I . 

(i) Quality tests carried out in the Bengal Government Silk Conditioning House. 
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9 
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8 
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77 

72 
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No. 

7 

01 

01 

01 

01 
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6 

1 

1 
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/ 

ii 
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Nature. 

S 

Soft 

Medium 

Hard 
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Feel. 

4 
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1» 
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Smooth 

1 
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3 
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ft 
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2 
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(i) Quality teMt, carried out in tht Btnoal Govrmntnt- Silk Conditioning Utiuse —contd. 
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Remarks. 

21 

Major tests corre¬ 
sponds to Grade E 
lowered two 

grades due to 

inferior winding 
quality. Strength 
also falls short of 
Grade E. 

Boil- 

off 

loss. 

20 

Per cent, 

■ l«-2 

Grade. 

19 

o o u a 

Winding 
breaks 1 
per hour. 

18 

0 

12 

above 

100 

60 
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17 
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(i) Quality texts carried out in the Bengal Government Silk Conditioning House —contd. 
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(i) Quality tests carried out in the Bengal Government Silk Conditioning House —contd. 
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tration 

No. 

CO TJ4 CO fc- 

^ ^ *** <4 


(i) Quality tests carried out in the Bengal Government Sill; Conditioning House —eontd. 
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Remarks. 

21 

| Major tests corre- 
sponds to Grade 
F. Winding quali¬ 
ty very bad. 

But for winding 
defect the Grade 
is E. 

Comp. per cent, 
falls short. 

Grade F if not 
penalised for infe¬ 
rior Vi jading qua¬ 
lity. 

Boil- 

off 

loss. 

20 

Per cent. 

21 

17 

18-3 

i s 

1 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

Winding 
breaks 
per hour. 

18 

10 

4 

7 

2 

6 

Elon¬ 

gation. 

17 

Per cent. 

1 

175 

18-5 

18 

18 

17 

Strength 
grains 
' per 
denier. 

16 

Cl *4 C* CO 

co cO cO co 6 

Size 

range 

(denier). 

l 15 

1 _ 

i.o tp ip ip 

6 ^ ih r- 

J> cl cl el J> 

W ^ c* 

sii * 

00 Cl 

00 CO f GO uo 

66660 

|.f| 3 

IT <0 4> 

< ‘ a 

tfO >0 

^ CO CO >0 CO 

I-* r-4 

Neat¬ 

ness 

(by 

inspec¬ 

tion). 

12 

Per cent. 

80 

81 

83-5 

66 

79 

Description. 

JAMMU— amid. 

Jammu Neel (Bagdad) 

Jammu Neel, Chinese 

Bagdad . 

Neel Cross, Chinese 

No. 1, Chinese 

. a 

.23.2 6 

4) o3 

K - 

CO *0 <0 1- 

^ 



(i) Quality tests carried out in the Bengal Government Silk Conditioning Uouse~ contd. 
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(i) Quality tests carried out in the ‘Bengal Government Sill Conditioning House —contd 



penalised for infe¬ 
rior winding qua- 







(i) Quality texts carried out in the. Bengal Government Silk Conditioning House —contd. 
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§-■3 s f 

1 1!«8 - 

1 S 2 S 3 

1 

Even ness-Seri plane. 

A 

c> 

l 

Average. 

10 

Per cent. 

60 

65 

68 

80 

, 

No. 

9 

—« r-* 04 

^ Panels. 

Average. 

8 

Per cent. 

69 

61 

78 

85 

No. 

7 

6 

5 

10 

10 

Gum. 

6 

1 

k 

Slight 

»» 

»» 

M 

Nature. 

5 

Medium 

Hard 

Medium 

II 

Feel. 

4 

Smooth 

Smooth 

f » 

Lustre. 

3 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

i 

•» 

II 

Colour. 

2 

White 

greenish 

White 

slightly 

greenish. 

1 

1 

I 

Yellow 

II 

»* 

No. 

of hanks 
tested. 


~ m IQ C4 

Description. 

MYSORE— con Id. 

Mysore Improved Charts 

Mysore Charka Mambali, 1 

BENGAL. 

1 Ninth! Yellow Improved Pedal 
Machine, Peddie Reeling In¬ 
stitute, Maldab. 

Nistid Yellow Japanese Filature 
Machine, Peddie Reeling In¬ 
stitute, Maldah. 

, a 
o . 
o 

tsi* 

68 

69 

67 

68 



if*vernmrflt Sill: ComlTtirtninty 7foU*c —ootJtd. 
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(i) Quality tests carried out in the flcngal Government SiU; Conditioning Ttouse —contd. 
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7G • Kashmir Raw Silk, Lotua. 


(i) Quality tests carried out fn the Bengal Government Silk Conditioning JTotise—concld. 
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i 

Remarks. 

21 

- . 

Size range lowers 
by one grade 
otherwise 3A. 

Inferior winding 

reduces the Grade 
to G otherwise 
Grade D. 

Boil- 

off 

loss. 

20 

Per cent. 

20-7 

25 

24 

Grade. 

19 

G 

2A 

G 

0 

Winding 
breaks 
per hour. 

18 

19 

0 

2 

1 

Elon¬ 

gation. 

17 

Per cent. 

16-75 

1 

! 

1 

23 

22 

21 

Strength 

grama 

per 

denier. 

16 

CO 5 00 

CO OO CO CO 

! 

Size 

range 

(denier). 

15 

26-5—34 

50—64 

235—31 

16—21 5 

Size 

devia¬ 

tion. 

14 

00 O 0 7 - 

Average 

size 

denier. 

13 

L-0 Ip 

0 c & y> 

O* Vf5 (M — 

Neat¬ 

ness 

(by 

i inspec¬ 
tion). 

12 

Per cent. 

82 

95 

86 

87 

Description. 

BENGAL— concld. 

Nistari Yellow Improved Pedal | 
Machine, Peddie Reeling In¬ 
stitute, Maldah. 

KASHMIR. 

Kashmir Raw Silk, Tulip, Extra 
Special. 

Kashmir Raw Silk, Iris . 

Kashmir Raw Silk, Lotus. 

Regis¬ 

tration 

No. 

73 

! 

74 

75 

76 
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(ii)— Boil-off Tests Carriitl out in litnyul Government Silk Conditioning House. 


Registration 

No. 

Description. 

i 

Percentage 

of 

loss. 

1 

Remarks. 

(iff 

Nisticl Yellow—reeled in Jupanose 
Filature machine at Peddio 
fc>ilk Keeling Institute, Ms Ida. i 

20 

Boiled with Marsellies 
Olivo Soup 30 por cent 
on the weight of silk 
and luu times water —. 
two baths successively 
one hour each. 

73 

Nistari Yellow—reeled in Pcildie. 
Milk Heeling Institute, Malda 
Askibumi. 

207 

Bitto. 

74 

Kashmir Raw Silk—Tulip Extra 
special. 

2 o per eont. 

Ditto. 

70 

Kashmir Raw Silk- -Lotus 13-15 
denier. 

24 per cent. 

Ditto. 


(iii) Note un tests of rate silk and degumming carried out in the Bengal 
Government Silk Conditioning House. 

It has licit been possible to carry out tests of all the samples of raw 
silk supplied by the Tariff Board within tbe short period ot time available. 
Tests have, however, been carried out of practically all the finer deniers 
and give a general comparative idea of the qualities of Bengal, Mysore, 
Kashmir, Jammu and Japanese raw silks as they are available at present. 

Tests of tlie samples not done yet will be carried out and the results will 
bo availablo to the parties concerned. 

One would ordinarily suppose that Kashmir and Jammu silks would he 
similar in quality. The tests, however, reveal marked differences especially 
in tiie inherent properties of strength (i.e., capacity to support weight 
hefore breaking), elongation (i.f., stretch beforo breaking) mid boil-off (i.c., 
loss in degumming). 

2. The quality tests are calculated and rated for grading according to 
tho latest standards adopted in Japan and also followed in America. This 
information has been received just now and the ratings are calculated and 
accordingly revised. The grades of raw silk according to quality from the 
highest to the lowest aro marked as 3A, 2A, A, B, C, 1), E, F and G. 
The major tests are for evenness average according to Seriplanc, low, i.c., 
the inferior panels in the series being taken into consideration and for 
elounness and neatness. The auxiliary tests for size (i.c., thickness) 
deviation, strength, elongation and winding breaks are also considered for 
fixing tho grade, it will he observed that the highest quality silk is 
produced in India. The tests carried out, however, are from sample skeins. 
The requirement is production and supply of tiro sumo uniform quality raw 
silk in lots (1,330 lbs.) and hales (133 lbs,). If this can be brought about 
by centralised reeling in the different producing areas anil tho lots and 
bales marketed with Conditioning House certificates there is no reason why 
Indian raw silk should not command the best market. 

3 . Heading of the. tests :— 

(a) Degumming. 

Kashmir losos most, i.c., 24 to 25 per rent.. Mysore comes next with 
about 22 to 24 per cent. Bengal and Jammu are nearly equal with about 
17 to 22 per cont. 

34 
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Several samples of Japanese showed about 18 to 19 per eont. though ouo 
sample lost 24 por cent. Evidently all silks ol Japan are not equal. 


(b) Strength. 

Kashmir is the best registered about Jo to 3 8 per cent, grammes per 
denier. 

The Chinese sample registers 30 grammes por denier. 

Next comes Japanese with 3‘2 to 3 5 grammes per denior. 

Mysore is nearly equal to Japanese with 3 to 3 5 grammes por denier. 
.Bengal Nistid and Jammu are practically equal with 3 to 34 grammes 
per denier. 

Bengal Nistari is slightly weaker ranging from about 2-9 to 3'3 grammes 
per denier. 


(r) Elongation. 

Kashmir is the best, with about 21 to 23 per cent. 

.Next comes Bengal Nistid with about 21 to 22 per cent. Nistari ia 
slightly less being about 18 to 21 per cent. Mysore is about the same. 

Japanese and Chinese are nUiut equal with about 18 to 20 por cent. 

Jammu comes lowest with about IT to 19 per cent. 

(d) En in ie**. 

This is of course the result of reeling. Kashmir Extra special is really 
very high grade. Apart from the above one sample Japan certainly gives 
the best average, then comes Kashmir, then Bengal Buddie Reeling 
Institute Japanese Filature machine, then Jammu and last of all Mysore 
Filature and Mysore and Bengal clmrkn. It is clear that up-to-date 
hlaiure machinery certainly improves the major qualities of raw silk. 

tel Cleanness and neatness generally seem to follow evenness. 


16. Government of Madra*. 

(1) Letter from the. Serrilnry to the dovernment of Mndras, Development 
J)e lent mint. So. 2? J0-///.W—A, dotal the 22 nd July, V>S. S'. 

Tariff Board—S eRtcrr.Tcn.AL fnqlihy —ITanuloom industry -Questionnaire 
cor Local Governments. 

With reference to your letter No. 510, dated the 11th May, 1938, I nin 
directed to forward six copies of the replies to tho questionnaire on the 
above subject. 

1. (a) In South India hundloom weaving comprises the manufacture of 
cloths, durries, mats, carpets, druggets—made from cotton silk, art. silk, 
mixtures of cotton, silk and art silk, spun silk, wool, coir and kora grass. 
Tho various classes of people engaged in the industry from time immemorial 
are Devangas, Sowra^htras, Sengorintluirs, Kaikolas, Padmasalis, Muham¬ 
madans and depressed classes. Accurate figures relating to the number of 
“ weavers ” engaged in the handloom weaving industry in this province 
ate not available. The only method of arriving at this figure is from 
tbe number of bandlooms at work in tin’s province. In the last. Census 
of 1931 this number wa., shown as 193,171. The Census figures, however, 
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appear to bo an under-estimate, as statistics collected by tbe Revenue 
Authorities during the year 10,11 and 1035 showed the total number of 
handlooins engaged in weaving as 311,950. The total number of handloom 
weavers in Shuth India in 1935 may therefore bp taken as 314,959, although 
in many families more than one member wcavo on a loom. 

(i) H earers' engaged in weaving pure sill; goods on/;/.—According to the 
'last census of 1031, the nurnl>er of persons actually engaged in silk 
spinning and weaving was 34,4*9 The number of looms engaged in weaving 
pure silk goods is not given in the census report; but according to tho 
statistics collected by tho Revenue Authorities during the years 1031 and 
1935, the number was 23,93b. Hence, the number of weavers engaged in 
silk weaving in South India in 1935 may be taken as 23,23(1. Information 
as to the nurtlber of weavers engaged “ at present ” in weaving |yirc silk 
goods is not available. It may be pointed out that a silk weave/ does not 
necessarily weave only pure silk cloth throughout tho year, hut is apt to 
change from one class of yarn lo another according to the seasonal demand. 

(ii) 11’ciiDi'j.i engaged in weaving both cotton and sill, mixed goods (i.c., 
in making cotton pieeegoods with silk borders). —Figures ol the number of 
weavers engaged at present in weaving eotton pieeegoods with silk borders 
are not separately available. Besides, weavers of cotton pieeegoods with 
silk borders do not confine their attention to such work during tile whole 
year. 

(iii) ll'»« vers engaged in inaiing ridfon goods nidi/. - According to tho 
last census of 1931. the numher if persons shown as Billowing the occupa¬ 
tion of cotton spinning, sizing and weaving was •1*0 213. Figures relating 
to the numher of looms engag'd in cotton weaving have not, however, 
been indicated. Tint according to the statistics collected by the Revenue 
Authorities during the years 1031 and 1035, tho number of looms engaged 
in weaving cotton cloths was 215,33“ and in weaving cotton (lurries 7,387. 
rleucc the number of woavers engaged in cotton weaving in South India 
in 1935 may lie taken as 245,337 Information regarding the number of 
weavers engaged “ at present ” in weaving cotton goods is not available. 

1. (b) As a survey of Inmdloom weaving was not carried out in April, 

1934, nor in 1033, it is difficult to state whether there lias been any 

increase in the number of weTuers in this Presidency. Tint there is no 
reason to think that there has been ally decline in the number of looms. 

2. Silk weavers obtain their supply of raw materials lrom various sources 

according to the class of weavers. Generally speaking, there are tliroo' 

classes of weavers— (a) independent weavers who weave in their own homos 
and purchase their raw material and market the product themselves; (b) 
weavers who woTk in their own homes at piece work rates with raw 

materials provided by tho merchants for whom they work lor the time 
being, and (r) cooly weavers working in the homes of “ master ” weavers. 

In Kollegnl which is the largest silk producing area in this province, 
the independent silk weavers purchase their roc|uircineritx of local raw silk 
direct from cottage feelers and of imported silk I nan silk merchants. Tn 
other parts of tin; Madras Province, the independent silk weavers get 
their supply of raw materials chiefly from silk merchants. Tho laltcr in 
tlicir turn obtain their supply from Mysore or Kollegnl, and from importers 
of China and Japan silk. Kashmir silk is used when the price is favourable. 
Bengal silk is not used at present. Weavers who work for the merchants 
receive ray materials from an return the finished cloth to the merchants. The 
master weavers also obtain their supply of raw materials from silk 

merchants. 

Raw silk, silk yarn and gold thread are iniporled as well as manufac¬ 
tured in India. Spun silk, art silk and staple fibre yarn are imported. 

As regards prices of raw materials required by tin*, silk weavers, it 
may be stated that thoy vary from time to time according to place, quality 

34 a 
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and methods of sale. Approximate prices of raw materials ruling during 
the month of June. 1938. are furnished below: — 


Raw silk— 

Improved country reeled Mysore 
variety silk . 

Filature reeled Mysore variety 
silk. 

Canton filature silk 

Japanese filature silk . 

Kashmir filaturo silk . 

Bengal filaturo silk 

Sili yarn— 

(u) Twisted silk in hank form— 

Improved country reeled 
Mysore vurioty silk twisted 
in cottages in this Province 

Flature reeled Mysoro variety 
silk twisted in factorioe in 
this province 

Japanese filature silk twisted 
in factories in this Province 

Japanese imported twisted 
silk ..... 

(b) Twisted silk in warp form— 
Surat warp—dyed—Japanese 

Peddapuram warp—dyed— 

Japanese . 

Japanese warp—not dyed 
Art silk— 

Jupaneso , . . . c 

Italian . 

Staple fibre yarn— 

English yarn .... 
Japanese yarn .... 

Spun silk— 

Jnpanese spun silk tToyo)— 
Count ..... 

Italian spun silk (Canton) 


Denier. Prioe per lb. 

Rb. a. r. Rs. a. 


28/30 

6 

0 

0 to 5 

8 

28/30 

6 

4 

0 to 6 

8 

20/22 

4 

12 

0 to 4 

14 

13/15 

5 

9 

0 to 6 

12 

13/15 

C 

8 

0 to 6 

10 

Not sold at present. 



66/60 

6 

0 

0 to 0 8 (Org.). 


5 

0 

0 to 5 14 tTrnm). 

‘28/30 

7 

8 

0 to 7 12 (Org.). 


6 

10 

0 to 0 14 (Tram). 

28/30 

0 

12 

0 to 7 0 (Org.). 


0 

0 

0 to 0 2 (Tram). 

28/30 

0 

6 

0 to 6 8 (Org.). 

... 

9 

2 

0 


9 

0 

0 

... 

7 

0 

0 

150 

0 

13 

0 to 0 14 

150 

0 

12 

C to 0 13 

32/36 

1 

4 

0 to l 0 

32/40 

0 

13 

0 to 0 14 

2/210 

5 

6 

oc 

C 


5 

4 

0 to 5 0 
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Gold thread— 

Surat gold thread—2,000 yds. per oz.—Rs. 24 to Rs. 26-8 per maro. of 
21 tolas. 

Benares gold thread—2,000 yds. per oz.—Not sold at present. 

Bangalore gold thread—2,000 yds. por oz.—Factory closed. 

French gold throad—2,000 yds. per oz.—Not sold now. 

3. Yarn spuu from staple fibre has been only recently introduced 
amongst the haudlooin weavers in this province. It is, howover, not used 
in conjunction with silk. 

4. It is extremely doubtful whether staple fibre yarn will replaco puro 
silk. Merchants stato that cloth made from staple fibre yarn is likely 
to competo with cotton and art silk, fabrics. 

6. (1) Twisting and winding. —Winding Rnd twisting of raw silk is gene¬ 
rally carried out in cottages by women and children of the weaver’s family 
during spare hours. There arc, however, threo power silk throwing concerns 
iiu the Province. The one at Koliegail produces and supplies thrown 
eilk for tho weavers. The other two factories at Peddanuram (East Godavari 
district) and ltuyadrug (Bellary district) twist ailk lor weaving on their 
own looms. 

(2) Boiling off. 

(3) Dyeing. —Boiling off and dyeing operations are generally carried out 
in cottages by separate class of dyers for silk merchants. Master weavers 
and independent weavers also undertake dyciug for their own use. 

(4) Doubling and preparing the warp. —Tho weaver does not prepare the 
warp himself. Warping is carried out in cottages by men or women of 
weuving community. 

6. Indian and imported silk are used both ns warp and weft. Warp 
and weft prepared from Mysore silk is used in the manufacture of expen¬ 
sive but durable silk sarees. Warp prepared from imported silk and weft 
prepared from Mysore silk is used for medium qualities of sarees. Warp 
and weft prepared from imported silk is used for silk sarees, dhotios, 
ehirtiugs, blouse materials, turban cloths and other cheap varieties of silk 
goods. 

7. Tho position in just the same ns was found by the last Tariff Board, 
tho industry still being in tho hands of merchants who finance it Part 
of the proceeds of tho piutoctive duties should be made available for tho 
organisation of co-operativo societies, tho financing of which is at present 
attended with difficulty. 

8. The class of silk goods pioduced in this Province are sarees, blouse 
materials, dhoties, ungavnstrums, rumals, turban cloths, kailios, suiting, 
shirtings and silk brocades. 

These varieties of cloths continue to be woven in this province. It 
is difficult to stato the extent to which indigenous silk cloths competo in 
the market with imported silk pieregoods. But it is reported that tho 
competition of imported silk goods is mainly iu suitings, shirtings, blouso 
materials, sarees ami silk brocades. 

9. It is not possible to give any indication of the production of cloths 
made on handlooms iu this province fioni each of the materials mentioned 
in question 2, nor is there any means of ascertaining tho consumption of 
of raw material, 

10. Tho time taken by r weaver to produce a finished article varies 
with tho stage of commencement of raw material, the class of silk (Mysore 
or imported silk), quality particulars of cloth (width, ends, picks, count 
of warp and weft); class of fabric (plain, solid border, figure in border, or 
figure in border and body, with or without lace); tho nature of appliance 



used (liaml thrown slay, Hy shuttle slay, dobby, draw boy harness, 'Wft'rpifig 
mills or peg warping board) whether the warp has to be prepared hy the 
weaver or is ready made and the number of persons in the weaver’s family 
engaged in the various preparatory processes. 

The following statement will show the approximate time taken hy ft 
weaver to produce different (lasses of fabrics commencing from the stage 
of ready made warps to he finished product: — 


Class. 

Quality of silk 
used. 

Particulars. 

Weight. 

Timo taken.* 




OfcS. I 

(Days.) 

Plain saroe . 

Mysore 

4.V width 8 yds. 
length. 

16 

6 J to 7 

Saree with gold thread 
figure in border. 

Japanese . 

Ditto 

IS 

if to 10 

Saree solid border with 
gold thread. 

i Mysore 

1 )itto 

17 

11 to 14 

8 aree brocade with 
gold thread. 

Japanese . 

Ditto 

22 

• 

20 to 24 


11 . The silk generally gi-cd by haitdloom weavers is of the Mysore or 
Kollegal variety and mipoited Chinese and Japanese. Kashmir silk is also 
used to some extent it prims are favourable. Bengal silk is not used at 
present. Figures regarding the aggregate quantity of silk consumed by 
tho hamlloom weavers under each of the above classes are not available* 
Figures relating to the quantity of silk required for each category are given 
iu answer to question 28. 

12. Fabrics woven on band looms are not of a standard quality. Tlio 
price varies with the quality particulars such as width, length, couut, of 
warp and weft, ends and picks, as also the kind of yarn, nature of dyes 
and place nt manufacture. Approximate prices of four different typos of 
silk sarces are furnished below : — 


Classes. 


Dimensions 
and weight. 

Price. 

Us. A. 

Plain sareo 

.Saree with gold 

thread figure in 

As in answer to 
question 10 . 

14 0 

border 

. 

Do. 

22 0 

Sareo— 

Solid border 

. 

Do. 

21 4 

Brocade (with 

gold thread) 

Do. 

47 0 


1 . 1 . It is not possible to give any definite indication of the value of 
silk fabrics p.-dmcl in this Province, as exact figures ill regard to the 
consumption of silk hy the liandloom weavers are not available. 


* Foi drawing threads through hoakls reed, dressing and weaving (women 
preparing weft). 
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14. In this province, spun silk o! the coarse variety is generally used 
for suiting cloth, cushion .tud ;ola cloihs. while tine variety is Used tor 
sauces, shirtings, ungnviisriums and lungies. 

lo. The information is given in answer to question 2. 

16. In some eases merchants supply silk to independent weavers on 
credit. The amount ol credit depends upon the reliability of the weaver 
and extends up to Ks. 50. Generally, one month is allowed for payment. 

17. Silk merchants sell raw silk either to independent weavers and to 
master weavers, or to local retail dealers. There are no importers agents 
and they sell through retailers. 

18. In point of lustre, elasticity and dyeing qualities, filature silk of 
the Mysore variety is superior to imported silk. Hut tho loss m deguniming 
is slightly greater in the case ot the Mysore variety. 

('•loth mado from the Mysore variety of silk contracts to a greater 
extent than cloth mado from Japanese silk hut its wearing and washing 
qualities are superior. Silk merchants appreciate these qualities of Mysore 
silk, hut at the same time they loci that cottage reeled silk is not us 
uniform and clean us imported silk and does not unwind freely. 

HI, Indian raw silk reded in power filatures is sorted and graded, but 
cottage reeled silk is not graded. The introduction of a system of sorting and 
grading is likely to result in increased consumption of Indian silk. 

20. Generally speaking there are no middlemen as distinguished from 
silk merchants who supply raw material to the weaver working lor them, 
as indicated in answers to questions 2 and 1G. No special conditions are 
imposed by middlemen on weavers except in regard to the lixing ol quality 
particulars, weight and design of cloth, wages tor weaving and time limit. 

21. The selection ot a particular class of silk h.v the handloom weaver 
or master weaver or merchant depends mainly upon the price of raw silk. 
The continued depression in tho trade lias not encouraged the putting 
forth ot any serious clfort in tho direction suggested by the Tariif Board. 

22. In recent years, the quality ot cottage reeled silk has been improved 
to some extent. But such silk is not re-reeled owing to the additional 
expense involved. 

23. There is no definite evidence to presume that, artificial silk lias to 
n marked degree replaced silk. It is understood that art silk yarn lias 
replaced cotton yarn rather than silk yarn. 

24. Tile present duty on spun silk is 25 por rent, ad valoixui plus 
14 annas per lb. and this appears to he inadequate to protect the seneul- 
tural industry of the province. Spun silk still continues to compete with 
raw silk to a great extent. 

25. Private silk merchants ire unwilling to disclose their cost of pro¬ 
duction and other details, hut it is reported that there has been a hill 
in the cost and sale price as also in the wages paid to weavers since 1st 
April, 1931. There arc two silk weavers’ co-operative societies in this 
province, hut as neither of them is working satisfactorily, it is not possible 
to supply uity reliable information on the points raised. 

26. As the number of hiindlooins engaged in silk weaving lias not shown 
generally any marked decline, a may be assumed that the present duties 
on imported silk fabrics, art silk goods and mixtures have been of sumo 
benefit to the handloom weavers. A higher protective duty on silk falnics 
would however, give considerable impetus both to tho scriculturul and the 
handloom weaving industry of the province. 

27. No new factories have come into existence in recent years. Hut a 
few new warp and woft preparation factories have been started in the last 
Jew yours and these concerns work with imported silk. 
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28. The cost of manufacture varies considerably as stated in answer to 
question 10. Approximate cost of four classes of silk sarees is furnished 
bolow : — 




Plain 

sareu. 

Shar with 
figure io 
border. 

Bareo 

solid 

border. 

8aree 

brocade. 



Rs. a. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Kb. a. 

1 . 

Raw material (silk) 

8 2 

7 0 

8 2 

7 0 


Raw material (gold thread) 


6 0 

3 0 

18 0 

2. 

Twisting and winding charges 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

3. 

Dyeing charges 

0 12 

0 12 

0 12 

0 12 

4. 

Weaving charges— 






(u) Warp und weft prepara¬ 






tion 

0 4 

0 4 

0 4 

0 4 


(h) Weaving 

3 8 

5 0 

0 0 

1C 0 

C. 

Cost of labour 



... 


ti. 

Other charges .... 


1 0 

1 0 

2 4 


How are the weavers paid, per day or per piece? 

At what rates aro they paid? 

Tho majority of the hnndloom weavers are paid per pioco. The rates 
vary in diil'erent localities, according to class of yarn eiwployed, quality 
particulars, class of fabrics, etc. The wages for weaving are given in 
answer to question 28. 

29. There are only two silk weavers’ co-operative societies in this province, 
namely at Dharmavaram and Koyampalli. The object of the societies is 
to assist tho weavers to obtain their supply of raw materials and other 
requisites and also advance money for wages. Theso societies are not, 
however, working at present. 

.TO. Tho silk goods produced in this Province aro mostly marketed at 
the principal towns. Tho cloth merchants in theso towns purchase the goods 
either through their own agents or through merchants at tho place of 
manufacture. Somo merchants own shops in the towns as well as in the 
weaving centres. Silk goods are also exported to Mysore, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Punjab, Delhi. Rangoon and Coylon. The weavers do not bear 
tho transport charges. They are met by tho merchants who tako over the 
cloths and market thorn. 

31. In the absence of figures regarding consumption of raw silk in this 
Province for a number of years, it is difficult to say whether there lias been 
any increase or decrease in tho demand for silk. But judgiug from the 
quantity of raw silk and jiieccgoods imported it would appear that the 
demand for natural bilk is on the increase. 

32. The sources of supply of raw silk have already been indicated in 
answer to question No. 2. Figures regarding the consumption of raw silk 
of all classes -Indian and imported—in the various markets in this Province 
are not available owing to tho discontinuance of railborne trade statistics 
relating to silk, 

33. There is no evidence of any such turn over as tho protection granted 
is inadequate. 

31. There is no reason to believe that the protection grunted to the 
sericultural indmliy has so far adversely alfeoted the handloom weaving 
industry of the province. 

It further protection is granted to the : ericultural industry, it will 
1k> absolutely necessary to increase tho duty on imported cloths iu older 
to protect the silk handloom industry. It an adequate shore of the procoeda 
is transferred to the provinces lor organising silk weavers’ co-operative 
societies, the handloom weaving industry would be greatly stimulated. 
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<2) Letter No. £720-11 j 38-0, dated, the. 20th July, 1038, from the Secretary 
to Government, Development Department, Madras. 

Skiucultural enquiry—General questionnaire. 

With t reference to your letter No. ,544, dated the 24th May, 1938, I 
um directed to forward six copies of the replies to the questionnaire on 
the above .subject. These replies and also the replies to the questionnaire 
regarding hundloom industry are of tho Director of Industries but tho 
Government of Madras are in general agreement with them. 

2 . With reference to the concluding sentence of your letter No. 510, 
dated the 14lh May, 1938, and ill continuation of my letter No. 2720-11/ 
38-8, dated the 22nd July, 1938, 1 am directed to append* below a list 
of the important hand loom areas in this Presidency together with a list 
of merchants who supplied information in regal d to the latest prices of raw 
materials and wages for the various operations involved in silk weaving, 
vide answer to question No. 28 relating to cost of manulacture of typical 
articles of silk cloth. 


•APPENDIX. 

List of merchants. 

Name of area. Name. 

Little Conjeovaram, Conjoc.varani, Messrs. Srinivas & Co. 

Chingloput District. 

Kuiuhakonam, Taujore District Sri Panda Rena Ramnswamy Iyer. 
Tanjoro, Tanjoro District . Sri M. K. N. Rnmaswunii Ayyar. 

Kullogal, Coimbatore District . Sri M. S. Siddalingappu, Silk Mer¬ 
chant. 

reddapurum, East Godavari District Sri Muppanna Somoraju. 


Answer to general Questionnaire. 

1. Tho Sericultural Industry has not mndo any appreciable progress 
since protection was granted in 1934. Tills is reflected bv the figures under 


mulherry acreage for 
during 1937-38. 

Year. 

the last five years. 

Acreage. 

A slight increase is noticcablo 

Prico of cocoons per maund. 

Minimum. Maximum. 



Rs. A. 

< 

00 

« 

1924-25 

15,387 



1933-34 

7,944 

4 0 

7 0 

1934-35 . 

6,742 

5 0 

7 O 

1935-36 

5,631 

5 12 

7 8 

1936-37 

5,7(45 

5 0 

9 0 

1937-38 

7,06(1 

6 4 

10 4 

1938-39 

. 

6 1 

7 S up to 


end of May, 1938. 

The jiresent price is between Its. 6-3 to Jts. 7. 

The mulherry ncreaso at present is 7,060 acres. 

It may bo mentioned that in 1924-25, the acreage under mulberry was 
15,387. 
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There are none entirely dependent upon silkworm rearing or silk reeling 
for their livelihood. All the silkworm rearers (they are generally agricul¬ 
turists) and all lilt; sdk reelers (they are pnrl-tinu! workers as flu? reeling 
establishments are nut run continuously during the year) are partly 
dependent upon the silk industry. The rearing industry is practised by 
tint agriculturists of Kollegal taluk as a suitable subsidiary occupation Tho 
rearing gives employment to the rearer his family and a low labourers 
whom he employs for cultivating the mulberry and lor picking leaves, etc. 
There are about 7,5ul) families who arc engaged in the rearing of silkworms. 
There are about 2,1)00 people engaged in reeling and about 0 , 00(1 people 
engaged in casual work such us leaf picking, mulberry cultivation, manu¬ 
facture of appliances such as reeling machines, trays, chandrikais, stands, 
pairing and isolation of silk mollis, microscopic testing of moths, cocoons, 
vendors, etc. 

2. The main operations of the silk industry can he classified as: — 

(i) Mulberry growing. 

(ii) Silkworm rearing and disposal of cocoons. 

(iii) Silk-reeling. 

(iv) Marketing of silk, silk waste and pierced cocoons. 

(i) In the Kollegal taluk, mulberry is a dry crop and is grown on lands 
where food crops are generally grown. Unless mulberry pays better than 
food crops like rugi and cholum it will not by grown. The investment 
of a mulberry cultivator is las garden lor which he rarely borrows money 
because he uses las owu cattle for ploughing and gets mulberry cuttings 
free of cost cither from his own old garden or for a nominal price from 
the neighbours. He utilises the laliour of the members of his lamily, 
las farm servants if any, and himself for raising tho mulberry crop and 
rearing of the silkworms. 

(ii) 'The silkworm rearer is generally the mulberry cultivator. He is 
not a capitalist, and his investment on appliances is small, lie purchases 
seed on a cash basis Iroirl Government or from aided grainuges. Some¬ 
times he purchases seed cocoons from reliable seed cocoon Vendors and gets 
thorn tested from the Government moths testers lreo of cost ami then 
rears. On credit transactions lie generally pays a little more because 
payment depends upon success!ul harvesting of the crop. After the com¬ 
pletion of the rearing he sells lus eoeoolls either to the village reelers or 
to their brokers. Since a filature has been started at Kollegal, lie is selling 
his rnooous to tho filature also. 

(iii) Heeling is done both by the power steam filature at Mudigundam 
(Kollegal taluk) and the village reelers scattered all over the Sei u iilruial 
area in the taluk. The filature is a limited company. The Charka reeling 
establishments are located in the villages. They generally belong to a class 
ol comparatively well to do villagers who vre both rearers and reelers, 
They tiuauce Lho purchase of reeling machinery, etc., from their own 
capital. The reeling cocoons are not generally paid for in the beginning 
but only after the silk is sold. There are some reelers who raise loans for 
tho purchase of cocoons. 

Marketing of raw sillc .—There is no special organisation controlled by 
any official or non-official agency for the disposal of silk. The hulk of 
the charka reeled silk is sold to the local (Kollegal) silk merchants who 
aro capitalists. These merchants send their raw silks to their agents in 
different weaving centres of the Presidency for sale. The merchants generally 
pay cash to the silk reelers and sometimes advance money on stock charging 
a small percentage for interest. Tho reelers take their silks to different 
merchants and find out the prices lietore a transaction is finally settled. 
There arc also brokers in certain cases th'ough whom transactions tako 
place. The charka silk reelers as a rule are not capitalists ami so aro 
not in a position to retain their silks in stock until prices improve. They 
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dispose of their silks soon after reeling at flit- current market rate.-, as 
they have to pay the value of the cot onus purchased fur reding. 

Silk waste uud pierced cocoons.— These are generally sold to the silk waste 
merchants hy rectors and rearers in Kollcgal. This trade is cariied oil 
in a similar way to raw silk on the cash payment system. There is only 

one silk waste merchant, in Kollegal who purchases the bulk of the silk 

waste and pierced cocoons. 

3. The maximum which could he worked up to under the present orga¬ 
nisation is 2,012,000 lbs. of green cocoons and 150,000 lbs. of raw silk if 

pure Mysore worms aro roared and 2,618.000 Ihs. of green cocoons and 

212,001) lhs. ol raw silk of cross-breed worms are reared under ideal 
conditions. 



Eslimat: d mwimam 

attainable 

and values. 


Years. 

Quantity 
of cocoons 
in thou¬ 
sands of 
lbs. 

Value in 
thousands 
of rupees. 

Quantity of 
raw silk in 
thousands 
of lbs. 

Value in 
thousands 
of rupees. 

11)33-31 

2.26-1 

498 

169 

612 

1031-35 

1,921 

461 

113 

559 

1035-36 

1,626 

■123 

121 

508 

1036-37 

1,626 

455 

121 

534 

1937-38 

2,012 

604 

150 

751 


Estimated actual production and values. 


Year. 

Quantity 
of cocoons 
in thou¬ 
sands ol 
lbs. 

Valuo in 
thousands 
of rupees. 

Quantity of 
raw silk in 
thousands 
of lbs. 

Valuo in 
thousands 
of rupees. 

1033-31 

1,130 

315 

107 

406 

1031-35 

1.294 

311 

97 

377 

1035-36 

1 091 

289 

326 

81 

87 

342 

383 

X out / i j\r 

1936-37 

1.104 

1937-38 

1.483 

4 89 

11) 

553 


The variations between the estimated inuximum and estimated actuals 
is due to various factors and the most important are: — 

(i) Indifference of the rearer to improvements. 

(ii) Roaring of worms with non-tosted seeds. 

(iii) Unnoticed and uncontrolled infection of pebrine disease. 

(iv) Want of stcudy and remunerative market lur cocoons and raw 

silk. 

(v) Dumping of raw silk from foreign countries like Japan and 
China, and the competition therefrom. 

The rearer does not take special cure of the mulberry garden by 
heavy manuring and deep cultivation. 

The estimated maximum production is attainable only if— 

(i) there is timely rains, 

yii) the rearing of worms is undertaken only with Cellular seeds, 

(iii) the rearing of worms is conducted on scientific and rational lines, 

(iv) a steady and favourable market exists for raw silk and cocoons, 

(v) competition in silk fioin Japan and China is reduced, 

(vi) largo scale disinieetion operations are resorted to. 
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4. The silk eontonts of typical varieties of cocoons ate as follows:— 1 


Ter cont. 

Pure Mysoro.12-4 

.Tapaneso and Chinese white ..... 17'8 

French univoltine.18'4 

Cross-breed (Mysore x Japanese or Chincso white) . 14 - 0 

Cross-breed (Mysoro x French univoltine) . . 14'8 


'file silk contents aro higher in tho foreign varieties of cocoons than either 
in the pure Mysore or cross-breeds. The cross-breeds are. superior to Mysoro 
in this respect. 

6. Tho silkworms reared in the Madras Presidency aro: — 

(1) Pure Mysoro. 

(2) Chinese white. 

(3) Japanese white. 

(4) French univoltine 

(6) Italian univoltine. 

(6) Cross botween Mysore and Chincso or Japanese white. 

(7) Cross between Mysoro and French or Italian univoltine (yellow 

und white). 

6. It is not possible to supply information on this qnostion ns no silk 
houso has ever been constructed by the Department. All Government silk 
larius aro housed in rented buildings except Coonoor Silk Farm. In 
Coonnoor, tho rearing houso was constructed by the Government as a 
bungalow for the Manager of the dofuncl Fruit Preserving Institute. Tho 
rearors of kollegal rear the worms in their own homos und no special 
rearing house has ever boon constructed by any of them. The equipment 
of a village rearing house is as follows for rearing from an acre of land ; — 



Quantity. 

Rs. A. 

1. Rearing stand 

1 

5 0 

2. Trays. 

20 

4 0 

3. Knife ..... 

1 

0 8 

4. Ant-wells .... 

4 

I 8 

6. Chandrikuis 

12 

7 8 

6. Baskets for carrying leaves 

2 

0 8 

7. Bags ..... 

1 

0 G 

3. Chopping lxiard 3 

1 

0 2 

9. Lantern .... 

1 

1 1 

10. Rat trap .... 

2 

0 8 


Total ... 21 4 


Tlie equipment of Government silk farms is similar hut includes a few 
additional items such as— 

(1) 50 per cent, more trays and chnndrikais to keep the worms thin 

during feeding and spinuing periods. 

(2) Two chopping knives instead of one. 

(3) One microscope costing about Its. ISO. 

(4) Two porcelain crushing sets costing about Rs. 10. 

(5) Microscopic slides costiug about Rs. 5. 

(0) Miscellaneous articles such as time-piece, thermometer, etc. 
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Microscopes, etc., are kept for testing of moths, worms, otc., at each 
stago during the rearing of worms in tho farms. 

Stands lagt for 8 to 10 year.i. 

Trays last for 2 years, 

Chandrikais last for 3 years. 

Knives last for 2 years. 

ltat traps last for 2 years. 

1/antern last for 3 to 5 years. 

Chopping board last for 2 to 3 years. 

Baskets last for 2 years. 

Bags last for 1 to 2 years. 

Except that tho department is hiring out chandrikais for tho benefit of 
the village rearers in some of tho villages no improvements have been 
introduced in this direction. , 

It has not been found possible to reduce the cost of equipping a rearing 
house. 

7. Tho following statement shows tho results given by the different 
varieties of worms roared in the Madras Presidency: — 



Race or varioty. 

Number 
of days. 

Numbor of 
cocoons 
to a lb. 

Longth of 
lilamont. 

Yds. 

Denier. 

1. 

Pure Mysore 

27 

to 

32 

575 

300 to 

350 

1 '90 

2. 

Chinoso white . 

25 

11 

30 

524 

450 „ 

530 

2-20 

3. 

Japanese white 

25 

J> 

30 

524 

450 „ 

530 

2-40 

4. 

Fronch univoltines . 

32 

II 

36 

343 

800 


200 

6. 

Cross-breod (Mysoro 
x Chinese or 

Japanese white) . 

23 


OQ 

a cn 

650 


20 


II 

zo 

4oU 


C. 

Cross-breed (Mysore 
x French uni¬ 
voltine) 

24 

II 

28 

450 

676 


23 


8. No different method of roaring worms has been udopted sinco pro¬ 
tection was granted. 

9. The worms are reared from both local and imported seeds. Local 
seed consists of pure Mysore and eross-brecds between Mysore and white 
(acclimatised Chineso and Japanese white bi-voltines and univoltincs). 
Tho white cocoons are mostly reared in Government silk farms at Hosur, 
Palmaner and Thaduguni and a few selected rearers of Kollegal under 
our direct supervision. The imported seeds consist of Italian and French 
univoltines and small quantities of bivoltincs and univoltiues from China 
and Japan. 700 ounces univoltine seeds (both yollow and white varieties) 
and 300 oes. of univoltine seed were secured from Franco and Kashmir 
respectively during 1937-38. 

(ii) The production of sood is organised separately from the production 
of cocoons. Tho organisation is us follows: — 

(1) Rearing of seed cocoons (pure Mysore and white) is conducted 
in the Government silk farms and selected rearers of Kollegal 
taluk and at a fow district centres under the supervision 
of tho departmental staff. 
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(2) Supply of “ Cellular ” layings both pure Mysore and white tv 

nil rearers (Kollegal and district centres) from our Govern¬ 
ment silk farms and by purchasing seed cocoons from reputed 
seed cocoon centres in kollegal and Mysore. Preparation of 
cross-breed seeds and distribution of same to the rearers by tlio 
department. 

(3) Careful supervision and control of tho rearing operations. 

(s) .Selection of the best cocoons for further propagation. 

(0) Introduction of aided gruinages and farms and spervishni over 
their work. 

(0) Hearing of elinwki worms in the Government silk farms and 
aided grain ages for supplying the rearers for producing seed 
cocoons. 

(!) Testing of mollis by the departmental moth testers under tho 
supervision ol a .Silk Superintendent. These moth testers are 
stationed in 13 important rearing villages of Kollegal taluk 
and lest seed cocoons for private rearers free of cost. The 
testing of seed for most of the seed cocoon vendors who bring 
seed cocoons from Mysore parts is also undertaken. 'Huso 
layings are generally returned to the seed vendors for sale 
to their client in Kollegal taluk primarily and to Mysore 
rearers if unsold. The department has distributed in all about 
<);) per cent, of Cellular soul during 1 (137-38 and thus controlled 
pebrinc to a large extent. The cost of producing one ounce of 
seed by the department is Hs. 1-5-3. This is made up of tlio 
following items 

(i) What has been tested for tlio benefit of the rearers ill tho 
villages (i.r., amount, spent on testing). 

(il) Amount spent lor producing seeds in tho different farms. 

(in) Amount spent on the purchase of seed cocoons for tho distri¬ 
bution of cellular layings, by the departmental stall. 

(iv) Bonus paid to six aided gruinages and fauns at Hs. 2-8 for 
every l,(Hit) layings tested and distributed. 

(v) Amount spent on supervision and management. 

Tho sale prices ol tho departmental layings are: — 

Hs. a. p. 

(Ino ounce of pure Mysore seed . . 0 11 2 

One ounce ol cross-bleed seed . . . . 1 l> o 

10. There has been no legislation on the question ol supplying lisrnso- 
free seeds to tile rearers. 

Other means adopted are as follows:—The Mysore race ot worms which 
are largely used in this Presidency unlike the varieties of worms reared 
in advanced Sericnltiiral countries such as Japan, Italy, Franco, etc., allow 
only for four to live days for the examination of the moths. In the circum¬ 
stances, the work of seed testing has necessarily to be earned oil in a 
number of small farms or units in reputed seed cocooil conties scattered 
throughout the sericultural area, rather than in hig and highly specialised 
seed establishments as ill Japan and Italy, lienee the Madras Govern¬ 
ment through tho Department of Industries (Sericultural Section) have 
boon making every endeavour to supply discaso-froo layings to the rearers 
of Kollegal taluk ill the limited time available for testing and are tackling 
the problem in five different ways . — 

(1) Production and testing of seed cocoons in four Government silk 

farms at Hosur, Palmaiier, Tluidaguni and Counoor. 

(2) Purchase and testing of seed cocoons in S aided gruinages and 

farms stationed iu seven important roaring villages ol Kollegal 
taluk. 
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(3) Purchase of seed cocoons from reputed seed cocoon areas of 

Kollegal and Mysore and testing of same by a Government 
Peripatetic Roaring Pu.rty consisting of one Silk Superintendent, 
14 moth tasters, 1 rearer and 1 Silk Reeling Demonstrator. 

(4) Testing of seed cocoons in the houses of rearers by the Party 

free of cost lor tho benefit of the village rearers 

(5) Hybernation and distribution of univoltine and bivoltine seeds 

from Japan. China and France. 

The number of layings prepared and distributed (i.e., including layings 
prepared by tho examination of moths emerged out of the cocoons preserved 
by the rvots) lor the lasL five years is furnished below : — 

Rs. 

1933- 34 . . •. 8,43,000 

1934- 35.9,01,588 

1935- 30 11,02,049 

1930-37 29,25,750 

1937-38 39,41,937 

During 1937-38 the figures work out to 93 per rent., of the entire seed 
requirements ol the Presidency. The following are tho deLails ot how tho 
total amount was worked up to: — 

Its. 

1. Tested for the benefit of the village rearers 
bv llie moth testers both in their houses 


and office ....... 30,43,395 

2. Produced by the Government silk farms 

(four).3,71,68(1 

3. Aided grainages (six). 5,20,850 

Total . 39,41,937 


Two more grainages were started during the current y< ar and so there aro 
right aided grainages working at present. These grainages work under 
the direct supervision of the Seriouitur.il Department. The grainetiis aro 
paid a bonus of Rs. 2-8 on every 1,000 layings tested and distributed 
besides free equipment of appliances, microscopes, etc. Tlieso measures 
have proved successful. Some of the big rearing tillages like Cliilaukvadi, 
Kajjihmidi, Kompanpalayam, Surapuram, Kunagalli, Thadaguui, etc., aro 
using mostly tested seeds supplied by the department and they aro harvesting 
most ot the crops successfully. One Rev. llnelianan who owns 100 acres 
of mulberry in Ycdahalh village of Kollege.l taluk has been using only 
tested seeds supplied by the department, and he has hardly lost a crop, 
lie is also rearing cross-breed seeds supplied by the department and speaks 
highly of their disease resisting qualities and yield. Four centres hate 
been chosen tor the preparation ol cross-breeds, and the Department is 
actively engaged in the pieparation and distribution oi these seeds. These 
set ils are very popular. The rearers aie gradually resorting to tile renting 
of cross-breeds in preference to Mysore seeds. A satisfactory feature ol tho 
supple of cross-breed seeds is the willingness of the rearers to pay ready 
cash ill spite ol the fact that lilt. layings of cross-breeds are sold at He. 1 
as against As. 8 for 100 pure Mysore layings. 

11. Our worms arc mostly multivoltinos. Tho Government silk farms 
aud also some selected rearers, rear iiiultivoltiiies, univoltines, etc. Seven 
crops arc raised with pure Mysore. The same number of crops is raised 
with cross-breeds also at present. The average number of worms produced 
from an ounce of pure Mysore seed is 31 to 35 thousand worms and 34 
to 30 thousand worms from an ounce of cross-breed seeds. The total 
quantity of seed'- hatched during 1937-38 was 28,054'2 ounces of pure Mysore 
seeds and 1,335-7 ounces of cross-breeds. 
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12. The Chineso and Japanese white univoltincs and bivoltinos aru 
completely acclimatized. All tile roarings of these worms ure conducted 
in the Government silk farms and by selected rearers. Tho worms are fed 
on bush mulberry loaves. They are multivoltines and hatch once in 1U 
days and spin their cocoons in chaudrikais like Mysore multivoltine. The 
cross-breed worms (Mysore x Chinese or Japanese white) uro also multi- 
voltines. Artificial treatment and hatching and rearing of French and 
Italian uuivoltine soods were triucl and tho results el the experiments 
which have a good bearing on acclimatisation ure given below : 

Artificial hatching of univolt me eggs .—Serieultural technique has 
advunced so far that now univoltino seeds which 10 years ago could be 
hatched only onco a year alter hibernation can now bo hatched like multi- 
voltino seeds in 10 days time by treating the eggs artificially with hydro¬ 
chloric acid bath after oviposition. Several experiments were conducted 
with seeds got out of locally produced uuivoltine cocoons and also fresh 
green cocoons secured from Fruuce in two batches by Air Mail. Tlio most 
satisfactory method is to dip the egg sheets in hot water containing 15 
per cent, hydrochloric acid solution at a temperature of 115° F. Tho 
immersion should not bo less than five minutes and more than seven minutes. 
Tho treatment of the eggs must take place 12 to 26 hours after oviposition 
for getting good hatching results. The hatching results will be disappoint¬ 
ing if tho period after oviposition exceeds 66 hours, in such cases hiberna¬ 
tion of tho eggs is absolutely necessary. 

Experiments on Hibernation .— Since the introduction of uuivoltine seeds 
difficulty has been experienced in satisfactorily hibernating these seeds as 
it is necessary to maintain a constant temperature. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment have been pleased to sanction the purchase and installation of a 
kerosene oporated Electrolux refrigerator for tho hibernation of foreign 
seeds and for facilitating the preparation of cross-breed soeds. A refri¬ 
gerator is very useful for tho following purposes: — 

(i) All foreign uuivoltine seeds need to bo hibernated for successful 
liatcliing. This is important as the success of the rearing 
depends to a large extent on uniiorm hatching. There should 
be a pluee to control hibernation temperature which should 
not rise above or fall below the standard to be maintained. 
This can be best done only with a refrigerator. 

(ii) In cross-breeding the emergence of both moths muts be simulta¬ 
neous since tile malo moths got from o univoltinc white variety 
are crossed with the healthy female moths of the local indigenous 

Mysore variety. It is not always possible to get seed cocoons 

of both the varieties for simultaneous moth emergence. By 
keeping ou« or tho other variety In a refrigerator, moth 
emcrgeuco can bo delayed by a fow duys according to 
circumstances. 

13. (1) Tho following aro the methods adopted for tho selection of tho 
cocoons and moths used lor the production of seeds: — 

(i) Selection of seed cocoons from Government silk farms and reputed 
seed cocoon areas of Kollegal and Mysoro. 

(ii) Rearing of only “ Cellular ” seeds for seed cocoons in the Gov¬ 

ernment silk farms and a lew selected rearers. 

(iii) Rearing of small hatches of worms for seed purposes. 

(iv) Washing of eggs in u 2 per cent, solution of formalin before 

hatching. 

(v) Attention given to tho brushing of worms with soft feathers. 

(vi) Attention given to air, ventilation, cleanliness, etc., as far as 

possible during each rearing. 

(vii) Systematic feeding of worms pud spacing in trays and 
ebandrikais. 
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(viii) Examination of worms at every stage at the time of worm rearing 
for setxl cocoons 

(is) Rearing with leaves obtained from the samo locality from start 
to finish. 

(x) Considerations given to suitability of soil and climatic condi¬ 

tions in the selection of seed oocoons. 

(xi) During summer wet sand is spread under the rearing stands to 

lower the temperature and a charcoal oven being kept in tho 
roaring room to raise the tomperature during cold wcathor. 

(xii) Worms spun between 6 and 10 a.m. only being used for seed 
purposes. 

(xiii) Tho worms are allowed to spin till the fourth day. 

(xiv) Cocoons spun on first and last days and rainy and cloudy days 

are not used tor seed purposes. 

(xv) Elimination of flimsy cocoons. 

(xvi) Disinfection of the rearing houses and appliances before tho 
commencement of each rearing. 

(xvii) Percentage selection of cocoons and the rigid examination of 
pupae and cont por cent, testing ol moths to produce Cellular 
seeds. 

(xviii) Rigid and cent per cent, moth testing undertaken by tbe 
Departmental agency and aided grainages and farms for tho 
benefit of the rearers. Poor and brown layings (diseased or not) 
in addition to the diseased layings are rejected in toto. The 
average lias only been 300 layings for 1,000 cocoons in healthy 
seed cocoons. 

l2) Pebrino which is a widespread disease is a hereditary source of infec¬ 
tion. It is checked by the issue of diseasc-lree layings. Information is 
lacking as to tiie incidence ol contamination in all the stages of worm- 
rearing and the otfect ol ventilation, environment and other cognate 
matters. Hence the Government of Madras submitted proposals to the 
Government ol India to conduct research in this direction. The Government 
of India were pleased to accept the proposals and they granted a sub-vention 
to be distributed annually for five years. Vmler the sub-vention scheme, 
a Pathology Assistant was appointed to conduct research work. He started 
work from Deccmlier, 1935, and the results ol the experiments earned on 
by him are given below: — 

Experiment .Vo 7.—The aim of this experiment was to determine tho 
effect of rearing a batch of healthy worms by the side of a highly pebrinised 
lot. The result was that tho healthy lot contained 11 per cent, pebrino 
at the time of moth examination. 

Experiment Vo. 9.—This experiment was conducted in order to ascertain 
whether pebrine disease could be eliminated by rigid selection and applying 
the cellular method of seed examination. To start wit.li there was 20 
per cent, pebrine in the lot. By rigid selection, testing and rearing, tho 
disenso was completely eradicated in the 7th generation. 

Exprrimrnt Vo. 3.- \ healthy lot of worn* reared in trays smeared 
with pebrinised cow-dung got infected. It was found that worms rearetl 
in all infected appliances such as stands, nnt-wclls, etc., became infected. 
Exposure of theso appliances to hot sunlight has a beneficial effect and 
reduces the percentage of disease considerably. 

Experiment No. 4 .—A healthy lot of worms reared in a room where 
piorced cocoons of u pebrinised lot were stored became infected to the 
extent of 5-6 per cont. 

Experiment No. 0.- -Disease-free layings, if exposed to the dust of 
pebrinised moths get infected to the extent of 2'8 pier cent, during the 

35 
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course of rearing. The best way of preventing the disease is to wash these 
seeds in a 2 por cent, solution for formalin, before hatching. 

Experiment 1 Vo. 6 .—Pebrinised male moths are found to transmit tho 
disease during tho act of copulation to the healthy femalo moths to tho 
extent of 3 per cent. Tho pebrino spores arc found to stick to the shells 
of the ova nnd do not affect the embryo inside. Washing of such seeds in 
a 2 per eont. solution of formalin has been found to be the host remedy. 
All Government tested seeds are therefore washed in formalin solution 
before distribution. 

Experiment No. 7 .—A rearer who handles a diseased lot of worms nnd 
a hoalthy lot of worms transmits the disease to the healthy lot during tho 
course of the rearing through his hands, clothes, etc. 

Experiment No. 8 .—Pebrinised trays onco used should not be used again 
for rearing healthy batches of worms unless t-hoy arc disinfected. The 
worms roared in such trays were found to he highly pebrinised. 

Experiment No. !).—In an infected room worms which wero exposed wore 
found to be infected more than worms which wore not exposed hut covered 
with perforated papers. 

Tho results of these roarings are brought to the notic© of the village 
renrors by the departmental staff constantly and they are advised to follow 
them closely. Whenever there is an outbreak of any disease m the rearing 
villages, the rearers are being advised regarding the remedial measures 
to be adopted by them. Thus, it hus been found possible to combat tho 
pebrina disease to a considerable extent. 

14. Tho rearings conducted with cellular seeds aro not lost except under 
abnormal conditions such ns un-noticed and un-controlled infection of the 
roaring house or even rearing locality, unsystematic feeding of worms and 
cloaning, destruction by rats, lizards, ants, careless feeding of worms by 
different qualities of mulberry leaves whon mulberry has to be purchased, 
etc. The rearings conducted with cross-broed layings bad no failures 
during 1937-38. T hero were some failures during 1935-36 nnd 
1936-37 duo to the copulation of Mysore mule* moths with Mysoro 
femalo moths and then with white male moths which produced 
Mysoro layings and not cross-breeds (some couplings get separated without 
being noticed). This is unavoidable when moth emergence from big hatches 
of Mysoro seed cocoons takes place from 4 a.m. and moth separation has 
to be attended to immediately. Since the moulting periods were different, 
the rearers threw away the worms out of ignorance stating that worms 
wero unequal and would not thrivo in spite of the instructions to tho 
contrary. Some of the rearers who followed the advice of the departmental 
staff harvested successful crops by separating Mysore and cross-broecl worms 
during moulting. On an average 15 to 20 per cent, of tho worms die in 
eilk worm reuring on account of tho following causes: — 

(i) Duo to rearing with non-lestcd seeds 

(ii) Duo to rough brushing of worms. 

(iii) Due to lizards, rats, ants, cte. 

(iv) Unnoticed nnd uncontrolled infection. 

(v) Duo to diseases like graaserio, llncherio, ete. 

The improvements made are— 

(i) Progressive increase in the supfily of cellular seeds has been 
made—both Mysoro and cross-breeds—resulting in better crops. 

(ii) Washing of seeds in a 2 per cent, solution of formalin before 

distribution. 

(iii) Disinfection of the roaring houses. 

(iv) Advice given on the incidence of contamination in all tho stages 

of tho worm roaring. 
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fv) Scientific methods of roaring such as non-crowding of worms, 
in frays and ehandrikais, and the necessity for ventilation, 
cleanliness, otc., aro being domonsUated in the farm at 
Thadaguni. 

(vi) Systematic feeding of worms. 

(vii) Suitability of tho soil and climatic conditions taken into con¬ 

sideration for starting roarings. 

(viii) Leaves obtained from the same locality aro used for rearing 
from start to finish. 

15. The Kollogal silk worms known as Mysoro worms are fed on 
Kollegal hush mulberry loaves. The mulberry is generally cultivated by 
the man who breeds the worms in his own land. It is not done oil leased 
lands. There are certain cases where the silkworm' rearers buy leaves from 
other mulberry cultivators when the. supply from their own gardens falls 
short of their own requirements. There are eases when the rearer sells 
away his leaves if there is any Mortality amongst his own worms. Mulberry 
is generally propagated by means of cuttings. Kollegal is a dry area and 
the plant depends entirely upon rainfall for water supply. Tho cost of 
cultivation lor one acre of mulberry is: — 

Its. A. 

Non-recurring .55 0 A Details furnished 

Iteciiiring.‘21 12 j separately. 

Tlit' pl.-ats are pruned once in a year. The preliminary operations com¬ 
prise plotughing, hoeing, weeding and manuring. In Kollegal farm yard and 
silkworm litter are genet ally applied as immuro once in a year. Experi¬ 
ments carried on by tile Agricultural Department in artificial manures wero 
not successful and so it is not advocated in Kollegal dry urea. On an 
average 20 cartloads of manure aro used per acre for initial planting and 
12 cartloads in subsequent years. The number of bushes to an acre is 5,600. 
Tho average life of the hush is about 12 to 15 years. The quantity ol leaves 
required to reed the worms produced Irom 1 ounce of sepd is 744 8 lbs. 
in the case of M ysore worms and 066 lbs. of leaves in the case of cross- 
bioeds. The average cost of the leaves to tho breeder of worms is Its. 8-2-6 
for rearing pure Mysore worms and Its. 10-8 for rearing cross-breed worms. 
The yield ol leaves per acre on an average is 3,150 lbs. 

initial of iilniilhiti an iurr of mulberry in Kollegal taluk. 

R». A. 


1. Cost of preparing an acre of land, 4 ploughings 

with 3 pairs at As. 12 . . . . 9 0 

2. 20 cartloads of farnv yard manure at As. 8 a 

cartload . ..10 0 

3. Carting manure at As. 2 per cartload . . .28 

4. Spreading manure (4 men at As. 1) . . . 10 

5. Levelling (ploughing for half a day) . . .06 

G. lining— 1 plough. 0 12 

7. Oost of seed cutting.18 

8 . Charges for carrying cuttings . . . . 0 8 

9. Charges for preparing the sets (2 men at As. 4) . 0 8 

10. Planting with 5 men at As 4 .... 1 4 

11. Weedings 2 with 10 women at As. 2 . . 2 8 

12. Planting of failed pits with 2 men and 4 women 1 0 

13. Cost of cuttings for Oiiled pits .... 0 6 

14. Watering. 8 12 


Total . 35 0 


Note. —In some villages watering of plants is done if water is available 
and rain has failed alter planting. This costs an extra Rs. 1-4 for each 
watering. Three waterings are gtneruliy given. 


3. r > A 
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Recurring expenditure on an acre of mulberry garden. 

Villages on the Eastern side v/ Kollegnl talul; li.e., village.* near the 
Government silk /arm at Thadaguiii ).—in order to encourage rearers of 
these villages reputed for seed cocoon rearing the Government farm at 
Tliadaguni is run as a demonstration farm l»y cultivating the garden 
exactly as the village cultivator does and rearing tlio worms in a house 
of the village pattern. Our cultivation charges are no more than what 
the village cultivator spends on similar soil conditions The soil at Thadn- 
guiii and neighbouring villages are sandy and the mulberry is not deep 
rooted. The cultivators do not generally plough their gardens lor lear of 
hurting the roots of tho plants. The ploughing is done where the soil is 
either red loam or black cotton. The mulberry iti deep rooted in such 
soils. As it is difficult to purchase manure in this village, the manuring 
is also done on a limited scale. 

(i) Actual details of working expenditure in the Government Silk Farm 
at Tliadaguni during 1937-113 lor 9-32 acres of mulberry : — 



Its. 

A. 

V. 

1. Cost of 102 cartloads sf manure includrig 




the cost tit ti ausport from iho manure 
pits to the farim gardens 

49 

0 

0 

2. Manuring charges including digging 

5 

0 

0 

3. Weeding charges ...... 

1 

•1 

0 

4. Pruning charges ...... 

I 

14 

0 

5. Bundling up of cuttings <10 women at As. 2) . 

1 

4 

0 

6. Charges for 12 hueings ..... 

G5 

4 

0 


120 

10 

0 

Hence tlio cost of cult v at ion in t ho farm for 
one acre of mulberry is Its. 126-10-5-9*32 . 

13 

9 

5 

Land assessment ...... 

1 

4 

0 

One instalment towards initial cost 

3 

0 

0 


17 13 5 
or rounding 17 14 0 


Note.-- 

In the. farm the hire charges for 

a plough is As. 

8. These 

charges are more or lesa tlio same* tor half the 

an a of the taluk. 


Average 

recuTTing rrpenditure for villages bordering .V gsore. Province. 



T!s. 

A. 

1 . 

Cost of manure 12 cartloads at As. 8 

a cartload . 8 

0 

2. 

Carting charges .... 

1 

8 

3. 

Spreading, levelling, etc. 

0 

8 

4. 

Weeding ..... 

0 

8 

5. 

Pruning, bundling, eh?. 

0 

8 

8 . 

Ploughing with 3 pairs of ploughs 

at As. 12 a 



plough ..... 

4 

8 

7. 

10 hoeings at As. 12 

7 

8 



21 

0 

8 . 

Land Assessment .... 

1 

9 

9. 

One instalment towards the initial 

cost . 3 

(.) 


Total 
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In these villages the ploughing charges are higher, i.e., As. 12 a plough. 
Tho soil is either red loam or black cotton, and ploughing is necessary in 
such soils. So tho cultivation charges in these villages are higher. 
Therefore, tho average recurring cost per aero of mulberry garden in 
Kollega! taluk is Its. 25-9 plus Its. 17-14 = Rs. 43-7-r2=,lts. 21-11-6 or 
rounding Its. 21-12 exclusive of any provision for supervision, or interest 
and depreciation on the bulls and the agricultural implements employed. 

There is another worm known as ori which feeds on castor leaves. 
Rearings of these worms were undertaken successfully ^t several oentroa 
in the Province. The leaves are grown by tho ryots in their own lands 
for castor seed. After the seeds mature tho leaves that run to wasto are 
used for feeding these worms. Since the rearings are conducted only in 
selected areas the loaves are never purchased by anybody. It has been 
demonstrated by tho Department that these eri worms which are hardier 
than mulberry silkworms can be reared throughout the Province at certain 
seasons of the year. Work on eri worm has been restricted owing to 
lack of a remunerative market for tho cocoons. Very few people reur these 
worms now. No other worms are reared in the Madias Province. 

16. (ci) Some manurial experiments were conducted with lmsh mulberry 
at Thadaguni and Hosur silk farms and also in somo of the villages of 
Kollegal taluk, The results are furnished below: — 

Thadaquni Silk Farm .—Three plots of mulberry were treated with sun 
hemp compost, horse-grum green manure and farm yard manure and tho 
results are as follows : — 



1936-37. 

1937-38. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Sun hemp compost 

932 

1,314 

Farm yard manure 

875 

1,225 

Horse gram green manure . 

1,012 

1,406 


Horse gram green manure gave the host of yield and so the ryots are 
being advised to use this green manure. Some of them are doing it. 

Hosur Silk Form .—During 1934-35 cxpeiimnirs on partially irrigated 
mulberry with chemical fertilisers weie conducted. The Imperial Chemical 
Industries (India), Ltd., Madras, supplied us with 330 lbs. of sulphate 
of ammonia and 300 lbs. of Nicitos 2 ‘ij 18 a compound fertiliser containing 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid. The chemical fertilisers were applied accord¬ 
ing to tho instructions given by the company and the results are tabulated 
below: — 


h plots of 20 rents, rnrh were selected for the experiment. 


Particulars. 

Acreage. 

Farm yard 
manure. 



Yield. 


cents. 

cart-loads. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Plot A ... ■ 

20 

2 

nil 

nil 

478 

„ B . . 

20 

2 

40 

nil 

019 

„ C . . . • 

20 

o 

22 

20 

589 

„ D . 

20 

2 

4 

40 

070 


The best results were secured from the application of 2 cartloads of 
farin' yard manure, 4 lbs. of sulphate ot ammonia and 10 los. ui Nicilos 
22/18 lor 20 cents. 
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Results of the experiments carried on artifitial manures in Kollegal and 

Aludigundam villages. 




Manure used. 

Yield. 

Particulars. 

Area. 

Farm 

yard. 

Super. 

Sulphate of 
Ammonia. 


cents. 

cart loads. 

owt. 

lba. 

lbs. 

Mudlgundam Plot No. 1 

16j 

i 

•• 

•• 

631 

o 

»» M “ * 

18* 


1 

201 

713 

Kollegal No. 1 . 

GO 

21 

• • 

•• 

607 

.. 2 . 

60 

•• 

! 

80 

1,211 


From tho above two experiments, it was found that though there was 
an increase in tho yield of leaves by the application of chemical manures 
it was not economically advantageous as the cost of extra loaf did not 
cover the cost of extra manure used for tho experiment. When prices oro 
low for cocoons and silk, the mulberry cultivators are not anxious to spend 
any money on manures in dry areas of Kollegal taluk. Since artificial 
manures wore not found to bo successful and paying, their use is not 
advocated. In the absence of improvements by adopting cultural methods, 
it has not been found possible to reduce the cost of cultivation in the 
bush mullierry plantations of Kollegal. l'lio following steps have been 
taken to improve the yield and induce ,ttic cost of mulberry cultivation in 
the Government silk furms: — 

(1) Introduction of bettor varieties of mulberry from Japan, Kashmir 

and Bengal. These have como up well in the Government 
Textile Institute, Madras,, -and the Government silk farms at 
Coonoor, Thadaguni and Hosur. 

(2) Improvement of mulberry iu tho Government silk farm at Coonoor. 

(3) Substantial improvements have been brought about oil Mysoro 

bush mulberry by grafting, budding, etc. 

(4) The fuugus pest has been practically eradicated by cultural 

methods and heavy manuring with farm yard manure. 

(5) Three mulberry seedlings have been distributed to some of the 

rearers in Kollegal taluk, hut they are not much of a success 
except in the Thadagum silk farm where we get them watered. 

1G. (h) Tho number of leaf crops per annum is 7 and may vary slightly 
according to seasonal conditions. 3ho tree cultivation may be prclcrable 
to rear the univoltinc worms, but tho bush mulberry cultivation is certainly 
preferable to roar the indigenous Mysore variety ami the cross-breed 
worms. It is very difficult to bring up trees in Kollegal taluk where 
irrigation facilities are practically nil and where the villagei finds it 
difficult oven to got driuking water during summer. The average initial 
cost- of cultivation of mullierry including manure is Rs. 3o and the recurring 
-mst is Its. 21-12 (details furnished under question 16) for one aero. Tho 
yield of leaves is 3,430 lbs. per aero on an average. We have no experience 
oi he yield of leaves per acre in tree mulberry as our trees are yot small 
and scattered. 
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17. It is rarely that a cultivator of mulborry sells his leaves to the 
breeder of worms as ho rears tlio worms himsell but a typical ease is the 
Government silk farm at Thadaguni where 9-32 acres of mulberry have 
be^n leased on a rental of Us. 172-14-3 per aero. The not incomo for the 
owner of tho mulborry land is Us. 18-9 loss lls. 1-4 assesssment, i.e., 
Rs. 17-5. The lease has been continuing for tho last live years and 
has not yet boon terminated. Except land assessment, all other 
charges such as cultivation, etc., are incurred by tho department. 

(ii) Othor alternative crops aro rngi and cholam. Details of cultiva¬ 
tion charges and tho incomo from same arc furnished below: — 



Particulars. 

Ragi 


Cholam. 

Mulberry. 

1 . 

Preparatory cultivation— 









4 ploughings at Its. 1-8 

6 

0 

0 






3 ploughings at Its. 1-8 . 


... 


4 

8 

0 


2 . 

Manuring and spreading— 









10 cartloads at As. 8 

5 

8 

0 


... 




8 cartloads at As. 8 


... 


4 

0 

0 


3. 

Seeds and sowing— 









3 Sors. .... 




2 

0 

0 



4 Sers. . , . .J- 

1 

14 

0 


... 



4. 

Weeding, etc. 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 


6 . 

Harvesting .... 

2 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 


6. 

Asacssmont (average) . 

1 

6 

6 

•V 1 

6 

c 



Total 

20 

12 

6 

16 

6 

6 



Yiold—5 kandakams 

25 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 (4 

kandakams). 


Straw 2,000 lbs . . 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 



Total receipts 

29 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

^ ) Rofer to 


Less expenditure t 

20 

12 

6 

16 

c 

6 

47 0 J Q. 23. 


Not income 

8 

O 

6 

7 

9 

6 

12 1 


18. Tho position has remained much the same since the last enquiry as 
tho average prices of cocoons and raw silk have not appreciated to any 
considerable extent and the prices of ragi and cholam are almost the sauio. 

19. A few rearers have adopted the system of growing horse grain aa 
green manure crop. Sinco prices of cocoons and silk were not encouraging, 
tho mulberry cultivator has not gone in for any improvements. The follow¬ 
ing methods are adopted in our Government silk farms: — 

(i) Introduction of better varieties of mulberry from Japan, Kashmir 
and Bengal. These have conic up well. 

(ii) Improvement of mulberry by grafting, budding, etc. 

(iii) The fungus pest has lieu: practically eradicated by cultural 

methods and heavy manuring with farm yarn manure. 

(iv) Tree mulberry seedlings have been distributed to some of the 

rearers in Kollegal taluk but they are not nuirli of a success 
except, in tho Thadaguni farm where we got them watered. 

It has not been found possible to effect any reduction in the prico of 
food supply lor silkworms. 
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20. The method of cultivating the mulberry and the marketing organisa¬ 
tion have not changed. In the rearing of worms more attention is now paid 
to: — 

(i) Using of cellular seeds for rearing. 

(li) Hearing of cross-breed worms. 

(iii) Disinfection of roaring houses beforo tho commencement of each 
rearing. 

<iv) Non-erowding of worms in trays and chandrikais. 

(v) More attention paid to cleanliness, ventilation, air, systematic 
feeding and cleaning of worms. 

(vi) Washing of layings in a 2 per cent, solution of forinulin beforo 
it is used for rearing. 

(vii) Brushing of worms with sort feathers. 

(viii) Selection of seed cocoons from reputed seed cocoon areas of 
Kollegal aud Mysore. 

(is) Advice given on the incidence of contamination of diseases. 

The above improved methods are being demonstrated in our farm at 
Thadaguni which is in the heart of tin- silk area. The rearers are gradually 
adopting the improved methods. 

21. French and Italian univoltino worms were roared with 100 ounces 
in the beginning of the year 1938 out of bush mulberry leaves and the 
highest yield was only 25 lbs. per ounce. The Japanese and Chinese 
univoltine and bivoltines have given us 43 lbs. per 100 layings on an 
average (i.c., (30 lbs. per ounce) and niultivoltiues have given 5656 lbs. 
per ounce on an average. One ounce of cross-breed gave 102 lbs. Tho 
above figures nro recorded in tho Government silk farm 1 at Thadaguni. 
Tho average yield for cross-breeds aud niultivoltiues has been considerably 
increased in the villages also. Tho average for one ounce of cross-breed 
seeds in 69 lbs. of cocoons and the average for one ounce pure Mysore seed 
is 49 lbs. No figures are available in regard to the yield of cocoons from 
an acre of tree mulberry leaves. There has lieen a lot of improvement 
in the yield of cocoons from pure Mysoro and cross-breeds since the last 
Tariff Board Enquiry. The rearer is able to harvest two to five lbs. more 
for every 100 layings of pure Mysoro at present. Cross-breed seeds are 
being prepared and distributed to the rearers by the department. They 
are harvesting the crops successfully and getting an average yield of 
69 lbs. per ounce. 

22. Tho univoltino cocoons aro much superior in silk Contents to tho 
multivoltine cocoons. Hybrids have been produced by crossing: — 

(i) Japanese and Chinese and Italian white univollines and bivoltines 

with Mysore nuiltivoltines. 

(ii) French univultines (Yellow) with Mysore midtivoltiues. 

The results of both have been successful, and encouraging. The colour of 
tho first variety where the Mysore female moth predominates is greenish 
yellow in colour (i.e., Mysore* cocoon colour!. Theso hybrids have turned 
multivnltineB and do well with bush mulberry leaves. They are disease 
resisting, take less time to rear, consume less quantity of leaves, etc. In 
spite of the higher prices for seed these* sc oils are very popular with the 
roarers. The highest quantity of yield recorded by a village rearer is 
75 lbs. for 100 layings, i.r.., 105 lbs. lor an ounce. These cocoons fetch a 
better price than Mysore. 

Two experiments were conducted to rear worms out of the second 
variety of crosses. Tho result iins been that the hybrid cocoons were far 
superior to the Mysore cocoons hut not so good as univoltines. The colour 
ot the cocoons and silk has been yellow. The quantity of cocoons secured 
for an ounce of seed was 84 lbs. 
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23. The- cost of producing cocoons from one ounce of seed during 1937-38 
is furnished below: — 


Mo. 

Particulars. 

Turo Mysore. 

Cross breed 

1. 

Cost of 600 disoase-free layings . 

Ra. a. p. 

3 0 0 

lls. A. P. 


Cost of 600 disease-froo layings 


5 0 0 

2. 

Cost ot extra labour for 7 roarings 
at its. 1-12. 

12 4 0 



Cost ot extra labour for 7 roarings 
at Rs. 1-10 ..... 


11 6 0 

3. 

Cost of food for worms 

21 12 0 

21 12 0 

4. 

Cost of appfiancos . 

8 0 0 

8 0 0 

5. 

Other expenditure . 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 


Total 

47 0 0 

48 2 0 


Yield of cocoons .... 

210 lbs. 

245 lbs. 


Yield ol cocoons for one ounce of sued . 

49 lbs. 

69 lbs. 


Cost of producing cocoons from one 
ounce of seed. 

11s. A. P. 

10 15 6 

Rs. A. P. 

13 7 7 


The above works cost for cocoons does not take iuto consideration tho 
wages of the rearer, his wife and one or two family helpers, whilst as 
slated in answer to question IS, no allowance has been made in the cost 
of food for workers for the supervision of the mulberry cultivation and 
for interest and depreciation on tlio bulls and agricultural implements 
employed in the cultivating operations. The rearer and his family who 
do the leaf picking and rearing of worms do not count their labour, it 
is only after IV moult that extra labour if any is omployed. The total 
works expenditure incurred on the production of cocoons in the Kollegal 
taluk during 1937-38 was 11s. 7,060x 47=. 11s, 3,31,820. 

The cost of producing one lb. of cocoon and the cost of producing 
cocoons from one ounce of seed in the Government Seneultural Farm, 
Thadaguui (Kollogal taluk) during 1937-38 is furnished below: — 


No. Particulars. 



Amount. 





Rs. A. 

F. 

1. Cost of seed (pure Mysore, 

Japanese and Chinese 



while and univoltines) 




68 11 

0 

2. The cost of labour for picking 

leaves, convoying 



the same, etc. 


. 


306 3 

0 

3. The cost of leaves— 


Rs. A. 

P. 



(i) Lease amount 


172 14 

3 



(ii) Loaves purchased 

. 

233 13 

0 



(iii) Manure and carting 

. 

49 0 

0 



(iv) Weeding charges 

• 

4 4 

0 



(v) Manuring charges 


6 0 

0 



(vi) Pruning charges 


1 14 

0 



(vii) Bundling up cuttings 


1 4 

0 



Iviii) Hoeing charges 


65 4 

0 



fix) Assessment 


11 10 

5 




544 16 8 
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No. Particulars. Amount. 

Rb. a. p. 

4. Cost of applianoes 20 12 0 

5. Cost of transport of cocoons, otc. 22 12 0 

6. Other expenses . 88 8 8 

7. Rent for the farm buildings t 60 0 0 

Total expenditure . 1,050 14 2 

Harvest of cocoons in the farm .... 2,908-7 lbs. 

Cost of producing 1 lb. of cocoons .... Aa. 6-9 

Number of ounces of seed reared .... 68 

Cost of producing cocoons from ono ounce of seed . Rs. 18-2 

Note. —Tho abovo expenditure does not includo tho pay of establishment 
in the farm. This farm is worked on the village system but with improved 
rearing methods. 


24. The price per lb. of 

cocoons 

maxima and minima 

from 1933-34 

furnished below :•— 



Maximum 

Minimum 

Year. 



prioo 

prioe 




per lb. 

per lb. 




As. P. 

As. P. 

1933-34 

, 

« 

4 6 

2 7 

1934-35 

. 

« 

4 8 

3 0 

1935-36 

. 

• 

4 10 

3 8 

1936-37 

. 

• 

6 9 

3 2 

1937-38 

* 

, 

6 7 

4 0 

1938-39 

. 

, 

Present price is 

As. 4-6 a lb. 


26. Generally the breeder of the worms is not a reeler, and so sells 
his cocoons for reeling. There are exceptions to this general statement. 
The rearer sells them at once irrespective of the state of the market as 
ho is afraid of: — 

(i) Dryage. 

(ii) Damage of cocoons by rats, ants, etc. 

(iii) Extra expenses due to steaming and conditioning. There may not 
be any space in his house for spreading and keeping the cocoons for drying 
after steaming. Tho cocoons after steaming gives an offensive odour, 
especially in an over-crowded village dwelling house. 

(iv) Reelers generally purchase green cocoons and not dried or condi¬ 
tioned cocoons because the rearer does not know what degreo of stoaming 
and stifling is necessary. Tho average prices obtained for the lust five 
years for one lb. of cocoons is furnished below: — 

As. p. 


19&3-54.3 6 

1934- 35 ........ 3 10 

1935- 30 4 3 

1936- 37 4 6 

1937- 38 6 3 

1938- 39 ... ..... . 4 6 prosent price. 
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Tkc average yield for 100 lbs. of coooons: — 

Lbs. 

1. Raw silk.7 46 

2. Ckasain or silk waste.3-73 


The average values obtained for each are: — 


Year. 




Prioe of 
silk. 

Price of 
silk 
waste. 





Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. r. 

1933-34 

, , 



28 5 3 

0 4 4 

1934-35 

, , 



29 2 4 

0 5 11 

1935-36 


. 


31 4 9 

0 9 0 

193637 

, , 

. 


32 10 4 

0 14 4 

193738 

, , 



37 4 10 

1 4 7 


2G. The total production of raw silk in KolloRal taluk reeled by hand 
on singlo cliarkas was 110,G4T8 lbs. during 1937-38. There are no multiple 
eharkas in lvollogal. Information as to the total quantity of raw silk 
produced by the filature of 40 basins which was started in Dccomber, 1937, 
will be given to the Board by the Managing Agonts of tho Kollegal Silk 
Filatures, Ltd. 

27. Tho total quantity of raw silk roeled and waste produced with the 
average price obtained for each of the last five years is furnished below: — 


Year. 

Quantity 
of raw 
silk reeled 
in thousands 
of lbs. 

193331 

, , 

107 

1931-35 

. 

97 

1935-3G 

. 

81 

193G37 

. . 

87 

1937-38 

Year 

111 


1933-34 

1931-35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

193738 



The number of cocoons required 
below : — 


Quantity of 


Value in 
thousands 
of rupees 

silk waste 
produced in 
thousands 
of lbs. 

Valuo in 
thousands 
of rupees. 

405 


63 

4 

377 


48 

5 

342 


41 

G 

383 


43 

10 

653 


65 

19 

Averages price 
per ib. of 
raw silk. 

Avcrago prico 
per lb. of 
silk waste. 


Rs, 

A. P. 

As. p. 


3 

12 9 

1 2 


3 

14 6 

1 7 


4 

3 2 

2 5 


4 0 G 3 10 

5 0 0 6 6 

to produce a lb. of raw silk is furnished 


Particulars. 


Mysore. 

Cross breeds. 

I Quality 

• • • • 

8,798 

G, 435 

II Quality 

• • • • 

7,475 

6,400 

Ill Quality 

. 

6,900 

4,950 


This answer relates to silk reeled by hand. The country reeling machine 
consists of a basin of nvud or copper fixed threo lcct higher than the 
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ground level witli a small place set apart for tho rcelor to squat on. 
Water in the basin is heated from underneath with a tire kept burning 
with firewood throughout tho day when reeling is going on. There is a 
roul iu lrout of the rcelor which is turned by means ot a handle. Tho 
circumference ot the wheel is about 85 inches. The silk fibre which consists 
ot 10 to 30 filaments of cocoons passes through a hole in a small irou plate and 
is received in the reel through u distributor. The hot water in the basin 
is used both for boiling the cocoons and the reeling of silk. It is not 
possible to maintain an even temperature in the basin. Changing of wuter 
in tho reeling busin which becomes dirty is not done often to save time 
and firewood. There is hardly any twisting given to the thread comprising 
a number of filaments. When a thread is broken it is not generally 
joined together but some of the reeling establishments do it now. In 
addition to tho roeler, there is a turner for every eharkn and a labourer 
for every 2 charkas to supply water and fuel. Silk waste which consists 
of dead chrysalides, otc., is never cleaned. 

28. The actual cost oi equipment fur an establishment with 8 reels is 
furnished below ^belonging to a reelcr at Thinunarajapuram village of 
Kollegal taluk): — 


No. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 

5. 
G. 
7 
8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Non-recurring. 


Particulars. Quantity. 

Constructing the ovens . . 8 

Reels and polls . 

Copper basins .... 8 

Water drums .... 2 

Stands at Rs. 3 oach ... 0 

Trays at o trays per rupee . 144 

Wuter pots.4 

Water currying polls ... 2 

Steaming baskets ... 4 

Ant wells at As. G each . . 24 

Baskets ..... 8 

Bugs ...... 4 


Total 


So, for one busin = Rs. 


16-10. 


Value. 

Rs. A. 

I 0 
24 0 
40 0 
3 0 
18 0 
28 13 
3 0 
0 4 
1 S 
9 0 
0 12 
0 12 

133 1 


N.B ,—Tf mud basin is used iustead of the copper basin it will cost 
only As. 8 a basin. So, the ncn-recurriiig charges will be decreased by 
Its. 5 minus As. 8, i.e., Rs. 4-8 per each basin. Hence the initial cost of 
equipment for hand reeling for one basin with rniud pot will be Rs. 1G-10 
minus Rs. 4-8, i.e., Rs. 12-2. 

Becurrinq .—House rent—Rs. 3 a month. 

Payment of house rent is exceptional. Generally the roolcrs do it in 
thou own premises. ' 

The outturn varies according to the quality of silks reeled and tho skill 
ol the workmen. A country reeling basin yields on an average: — 

1 Quality silk—GO tolas or 1 lb. 20 t.olas per day. 

11 Quality silk—75 tolas or 1 lb, 35 tolas per day. 
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III Quality silk 90 tolas or *2 lbs. 10 tolas per day. 

Bamboo articles last for 2 years. 

Wooden parts last for 5 yoars. 

Copper basin last for 4 to 5 years. 

Water drums last for 4 to 5 years. 

Water pot last for 2 years. 

Bugs last for 1 year. 

Steaming bamboo haskets last for 2 years. 

Mud basin last for 1 to 2 years. 

. f bo total works expenditure upon reeling for the last fivo years 
is as follows: — 


1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 


lls. 

3,73,480 

3,71.313 

3,39,343 

3,77,205 

5,43,412 


The average cost of producing 1 lb. of raw silk in country churkas 
the last five years: — 


Cost of cocoons . . 

Cost of 'a hour— 

Heeler . 

Turner . 

Cost of water and soap 

Cost of fuel , 

Cost of supervision 
management. 

Cost of repairs and m 
tenancc. 

Selling expenses 

Cartage of cocoons 

Other expenses . 

Total 

Lf.st cost of J lb. waste 
Net cost of reeling a lb. 


1933-34. 

Its 

a. 

P- 

2 

13 

0 




0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

3 

8 

6 

0 

0 

6 

3 

8 

0 


1933-34. 1034-36. 1936-30. 1936-37. 1937-38. 


ilm — 

Rs. a. p. Its. a. p. Ra. a. p. Rs. a. p. Its. a. p. 

2 13 0 334 38 11 3 12 3 484 

030 020 026 026 02« 

010 010 010 0 10 010 

010 010 010 010 Olo 

020 020 020 020 020 


006 006 000 006 000 

016 016 016 0 J 6 010 

010 010 010 010 010 


386 3 14 4 43 11 473 514 

006 00 10 013 019 029 

380 3 13 6 428 460 4 14 7 
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Works cost of redino by a charka per doy, works rost of reding one pound 
of ruic silk of different qualities by using Mysore cuco/ms, etc. 

No. Particulars. I Quality. II Quality. Ill Quality. 

Rs. a. p. 1U. a. p. Rb. a. r. 

1. Cost of cocoons— 

23 lbs. at As. 4-6 n 11>. .676 

‘211 lbs. at As. 4-6 a lb. . ... 6 13 8 

27 lbs. at As. 4 a lb. . ... ... 6 12 0 

2. Cost of labour— 

Heeler . . . . 060 060 060 

Turner . . . C 2 0 020 020 

3. Cost of water and soap . 0 2 1) 0 2 0 0 2 0 

4. Cost of fuel . . . 030 030 030 

6. Cost of supervision and 

management . 010 010 010 

6. Cost of repairs and main¬ 

tenance . . . 016 016 016 

7. Cartage of cocoons . . 0 3 0 0 3 0 0 3 3 

8. Selling expenses . . 010 010 016 

9. Other expenses . . . 016 016 016 

10. Less cost of silk waste— 

1 lb. at As. 5-3 ..053 

lb. at As. 5-3 . ... 0 4 11 

i lb. at As. 5-3 . ... ... 0 3 11 

11. Therefore, total works cost 

for silk— 

00 tolas .... 

76 tolas .... 

90 tolas .... 

12. Hence work cost for reel¬ 

ing one lb. ol silk by 
charka at present 

13. Renditta .... 15 - 3 lbs. 13-0 lbs. 12-0 lbs. 

14. Average rest of producing 

1 lb. of silk . . . Rs. 4-3-2 

15. Renditta (average) . . Lbs. 13 4 

The above figures are based on tko present market rates for cocoons. The 


renditta for cross-brood cocoons is: —• 

) I/bs. 

I quality.* . . . 14 3 

II quality ......... 12 0 

III quality.. 110 



All othor costs remain the same. 
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The cost of producing 1 lb. of raw silk in the Japanese foot rooling 
machine of the Department is : — 


/ 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1. Cost of cocoons—16 lbs, at As, 4-6 . 

. 

4 

8 

0 

2. Cost of labour— 

Reeler ...... 


0 

6 

0 

Re-reolor. 


0 

2 

0 

3. Cost of water and soap . 

4. Cost of fuel. 


0 

1 

0 

6. Cost of supervision and management 
6. Cost of repairs and maintenance 


0 

1 

0 

7. Selling expenses .... 


0 

0 

6 

8. Other expenses .... 


0 

1 

0 

9. Cartage of cocoons .... 


0 

1 

9 

10. Oil. 


0 

0 

3 

Total 

6 

6 

0 

Less J lb. of improved waste at As. 6 a 

lb. 

0 

4 

0 

Net cost of 1 lb. of silk 


5 

2 

0 


Information as to the works cost of reeling one pound of raw silk in a 
filature is not available. The Managing Agonts of the Kollcgal Silk Fila¬ 
tures, Ltd., will he in a position to answor this question. 

Heeling establishment 0 / Sri Krishnappa of Singanallur village, Whose silk 
has got a good reputation in the South Indian market. 

For every seven maunds of cocoons he gets six maunds of cocoons after 
steaming and conditioning (pure Mysore). For each reeler he gives 20 seers 
a day for reeling (conditioned weight of tho cocoons). Each man reels 
a lb. of high quality silk. He reols three skeins instead of four in order 
to maintain uniformity. He also gives a twist and joins broken throods. 
He is using the improved rocling accessories supplied by the Department 
such as pulleys, buttons, etc. For every lb. of silk reeled he gets j lb. of 
waste on an average. Tho reeling charges are: — 


\ As. p. 

Reeler ......... 00 

Turner ......... SO 

Fuel .3 0 

Water. . 10 

Supervision and management .... 10 

Repairs. 10 


Total . 14 0 a day. 

Less cost of $ lb. of fasto at As. 8 por maund . 3 3 


Net reeling expenses . 10 9 


Ho buys cocoons from his own village and so he does not pay for transport. 
Ho generally gets cocoons for As. 4 loss than tho market rate because h® 
pays ready cash and ha* regular customers. Sometimes he also advance® 
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money for^ cocoons purchase and lends monoy in times of need to the 
rearers. From every seven tuaunds of cocoons (pure Mysore) he gets 12 lbs. 
of silk. For every six nmunds of cross-breed cocoons ho gets 12 lbs. of silk. 
Ho paid in the beginning as much as a rupee more lor every maund of 
cross-breed cocoons but he now pays only As. 4 extra per mnnnd. lie 
reports that the waste is almost the same in both the varioties of cocoons. 

do. Indian filatures are at a disadvantage in reeling silk from cocoons 
of inferior silk contents. It is difficult to maintain a uniform denier 
with these cocoons unless the reelcr is highly skilled. Except the Chinese 
multivoltinc cocoons, the renditta of all other varieties of foreign cocoons 
is 9 lbs. of green cocoons to 1 lb. of silk (1 quality) and the waste is J lb. 
whereas it is not less than 1666 lbs. for the same quality of silk in 
Kollogal. At this renditta the price of Mysore cocoons is higher than 
the Japanese cocoons for producing a lb. of raw silk. Other working costs 
aro much higher in Japan than in Kollegal. The reelers arc also very 
efficient in Japan and Italy whereas they have yet to become efficient in 
Kollegal. A statement of expenditure for producing 133J lbs. of silk 
in Japan in 1933 is furnished below; — 

“ The following figures on the cost of producing ono bale or 100 kin 

or 133J lbs., of raw silk are taken from the avorages ol many filatures 

located in different districts of Japan. Where there is a wide variation 
in these costs, it reflects largely upon the efficiency of the management. 
1 believe these figures are sufficiently accurate to give a clear understanding 
of the various costs and how this affects the price of raw silk. Tin- net 

expenses for producing 100 kin of white raw silk of denier size are 

as follows; — 


1. Cost of cocoons at 3-66 yens 

per kumine 

of 

Yen. 

cocoons, i.e., 8-26 lbs. 


582 00 

2. Cocoons buying and drying 

3. Interest on money borrowed to 

finance cocoon 

20 00 

purchases 



1500 

4. Keeling .... 



50-00 

5. Rc-roeling .... 



3-50 

6. Salary (supervisor and clerical) 



8-00 

7. Food ..... 



20-00 

R. Fuel. 

• J * 


2500 

9. Selling .... 



1600 

10. Taxes and insurance . 



20-00 

11. Hiring help 



600 

12. Travelling and cucrtaiuuient 



5-00 

13. Miscvllunoous 

* 

Total 


20- (X) 

739-50 


In reeling 20/&2 denier silk, the reeling or production expenses is 30 yens 
to SO yens less per 100 kin than for reeling 13/15 denier size.” 

31. A filature of 150 basins has been started in Kollegal but it is too 
early to say whether a filature of this size represents an economic unit. 

32. It is expected according to the prospectus of the Kollegal Filatures, 
Ltd., that the filature will bo in a position to produce 53,400 lbs. of raw 
silk a year when it is in full working order. The filature started working 
only in December, 1937, on a restricted scale and information is not 
available in regard to the output of (u) raw silk and (5) waste. 
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33. The number of people engaged in each branch of tho Sericulturab 
Industry during 1933-34 and 1937-38 are furnished below: — 


]. Silkworm rearing (families) 

2. Silk reoliug. 

3. In casual work such as loaf picking, 

mulberry cultivation, manufac¬ 
ture of appliances such as reel¬ 
ing machines, trays chandrikais, 
stands, pairing and isolation of 
moths such as doubling, twist¬ 
ing, bleaching, dyeing, etc. 

4. Silk weavers. 


1933-34. 1937-38, 

7,600 7,500 

2,000 2,000 


Not known. 
Not known. 


6. Silk throwers, merchants, brokers, 

etc.Scattered all over tho Presidency 

and so the figure could not bo 
furnished. 


Note. —When £he production of cocoons is more, tho reeling basins ure 
worked for a greater number of days during such seasons. The nuiuher of 
rearers aro not generally reduced in spite of reduction in the acreage 
under mulberry bocauso a rearer goes on rearing with the acreage he has. 
Mulberry land is sometimes converted into food crops and vice versa. 

34. According to the prospectus issued by the Company the Kollegal 
Silk Filature is expected to give employment to about 375 persons when 
it is in full working order. 

35. (1) The wages paid to eharkn reeler is As. 5 a day and turner 
As. 2 a day. No other basin is worked in Kollegal taluk. There is no 
information in regard to the wages paid in the power filature. 

(2) Indian labour is not as olficient as the Japanese labour either in 
mulberry leaf picking, roaring of worms, or reeling of silk. The Japanese 
labourer wastes no time when picking leaves and therefore gathers u larger 
quantity of leaves per day. The Jupuncse rearer is literate and adopts 
any new method suggested by technical experts. The Japanese renters who 
are all girls (in Kollegal we find both iwiii and women as renters) have 
supple fingers and are quick at their work ami with great care they 
maintain a uniformity in thread, croisure, joining ends of broken threads, 
etc., thus maintaining better winding qualities of silk. The better variety 
of cocoons givos them a better chance for quality work. Moreover, the 
silk reeling work has become a hereditary occupation with many ol the 
families in Japan, and so they have become skilled tn the art of reeling 
silk. The Indian labourer is a good worker with very strict supervision 
but tends to slacken in the ubsenco of it. 

(3) Rcclers are given practical training by the silk reeling demonstrator 
maintained by tho Department, Hearers aro allowed to undergo training 
in any of the Government silk farms free of cost. They are also taught 
microscopic examination of moths bv the members of the Feripatctic 
Hearing Party, Kollegal. Practical training in Sericulture and Silk Reeling 
of an advanced tvpo is given to the students in the Government Textile 
Institute, Madras. A Serieultural Instructor is maintained for the purpose. 
Five Serieultural Domestrators are maintained to provide training tor 
District roarers and reefers. Tho members of the Peripatetic Hearing 
Party who are stationed in 15 important, rearing villages of Kollegal taluk 
go from door to door and impart instructions in rearing. The Farm 
Managers and the staff attached to the farms go round and tench tho 
mulberrv cultivators tho method of pruning kinds of manures to be used 
and other cognuto matters. The Thadaguni farm which is located m tho 

8G 
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heart of the Kollegnl serieultural area serves as a very good demonstration 
tarm to the adjoining rearers. The Pathology Assistant has been instruc- 
ing the rearers of the taluk regarding tho incidence of contamination of 
diseases specially pebnne and how to com hut the same. The rearers are 
benefited by the advice. In recent years the Serieultural section participated 
in several exhibitions all over the Province and demonstrated silkworm 
roaring, and reeling for the benefit of the agriculturists and the general 
public. 

3(5-39. Not directly concerned. 

40. Throwing is carried on as a separate business. 

(i) The total works expenditure on throwing is Us. 11,5.50 (900 lbs. of 
orgnnzino and 100 lbs. of tram per month). The works cost of throwing 
1 lb. of twisted silk by mill is: - 

Rs. A. 


Single twist ........ 0 10 

Double— 

Fine denier ....... 12 

Thick denier ....... 10 

By chorka— 

Single twist ....... 08 

Double twist.0 12 


(ii) Cost of machinery is higher in India than Japan and so capital 
charge in India is higher. Labourers in Japan are more cllicicnl and the 
winding qualities of .Japanese silk are better and so the outturn is more. 
Banks in Japan advance money at cheaper rates of interest for working 
capital. There are no hanks to advance money in Kollegnl. 

(iii) It is reported by Sn C. K. Nagiah, the owner of the Throwing 
Factory, Kollegal, that there is a unit of 0(5 spindles which is stated to 
be tho economic unit. Its outturn is 10 lbs. per day of double twisted 
eilk. The approximate cost ol the machinery, etc., is reported to be: — 


IL. 

Twisting machines 1,<50 

Winding machines ..... 850 

Two reeling machines ...... -UJ) 

l>’ivo horse power engino ..... DK) 

Total . U, Kit) 


(iv) There are 0(54 spindles and the present outturn of 12,000 lbs. of 
twisted silk is reported to be tie- maximum capacity. Actual output is 
1,000 lbs. ol' thrown silk per mensem of which RM) lbs. are single (tram) 
and 900 lbs. are double, (organzinc). Percentage of waste is 21 seers for 
60 seers, i.e., per cent. 

(v) There are about 35 people engaged in the Throwing Mill. All of 
thorn have become skilled us tho mill has been working lor tbo last seven 
years having been started in 1031. There is no trouble is getting labour. 
It takes at least six months to acquire the necessary skill. 

(vi) The rates of wages paid are: — 

Rs. Rs. a. 

Throwing— 

.3 to 10 0 per mensem. 

Charka.3 to 7 8 per mensem. 

So far no facilities have been provided for technical education in throwing. 
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<vii> The block vnlue ol' tho Throwing Mill 

as it stood in the books 

the end of the year 1937-38 is: — 


Bh. 

TiOn.sc* and confessions 

Lands ...... 

. 

1,000 

Buildings ..... 

Its.’ 

10,250 

1’lant and machinery 

10.500 



0.500 



3,500 

29,500 

Other assets. 

Total 

1,500 

42,2.50 

(viii) The est.imntcd present day cost under 

tho following 

heads is: — 



Its. 

Buildings ..... 

. . . 

9,000 

Plant and machinery 


19,500 

Other costs ..... 

Total 

7,000 

3.5,500 


for erecting a mill having the same capacity as the above. 

(ix) T1 ic buildings have been depreeinted by 11 per cent., i.r., at 2 per 
cent. since 1931 and the machinery by 17) per cent, at (2J per cent.). 
No reserve fund has been created Iroin any source. 

(x) The working capital required is l(s. 20,(XX) which is borrowed at 
C per cent, interest. 

(xi) The machinery can he made in India (Bangalore) at about 5 per cent, 
cheaper. Indian made throwing machinery is reported to be stronger and 
moro durable than foreign machinery from Switzerland. 

41. Tho cost of Indian raw silk twisted per lb, is: — 



Twisted in Mill. 

Twisted by hand. 

Particulars. 

r 

Quality. 

II 

Quality. 

III 

Quality. 

I 

Quality. 

H 

Quality. 

m 

Quality. 


Rs. a. r. 

Its. a. r. 

Rs. A. V. 

Rs. a. r. 

Rs. A. r. 

Rs. a. r. 

1. Trice of raw 

Bilk. 

H 10 3 

5 2 8 

4 5 0 

0 10 3 

5 2 8 

4 5 0 

2. Twisting and 
winding. 

15 0 

l 5 0 

nil 

not 

twisted. 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 12 0 

3, Boiling uQ 



•• 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

Total 

7 15 3 

(17 8 

4 5 0 

7 12 3 

C 4 8 

a 


eft) A 
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Xlie present price of raw silk U: —■ 


Per lf>. 


Charka— 

1 quality 


As regards filatures figures are not available. 

2. Twisting and Winding charges arcs (Winding 
together): — 

Mill- 

Double twist (organziue)— 

For fine deniers. 

For thick deniers ...... 

Single twist (tram). 


Rs. a. r. 

5 6 5 
4 3 2 
3 8 0 


and Twisting go> 
Rs. A. 


1 8 
1 2 
0 12 


■Charka— 

Double twist.10 

Single twist ..0 12 

3. Boiling off .—The percentage of boiling off is 23 in rharkn silks. Cost 
of boiling off is As. 2 per lb. in Kol legal which is uniform for all silks. 
This work is clone by tho weavers themselves. 

42. There has been a good deal of improvement in tho quality of silk 
reeled on country chnrkus. Some of them have taken to buttons and 
pulleys and aro producing good quality silks. ICrishnappn of Singanallur 
village who has got 12 basins uses those buttons anrl pulleys. The All- 
India Spinners' Association, Tiruppur, are negotiating to purchase all his 
output. Rachegowda of Surapuram village who has got 28 basins has also 
been trying with pulleys and buttons attached to his machines but his 
silk is sold below Krishnappa’s rates. 

The department is using a foot reeling machine and small reels for 
reeling the silk and re-reeling it afterwards, but no others have taken 
to rc-reoling. Tho Rev. Ruchannn of Kamakarai villago worked with 
four machines of the above type for a long time. As tho silks did not 
fetch the enhanced prices he expected in the local market he has suspended 
operations. 

43. Re-reeling rosts As. 2 per lb. of silk in the Departmental re-reeling 
machine. Tho reeler prepares cleaned waste and in addition she (generally 
women attend to this work) also attends to supply of water to the basin, 
lighting tire in the morning, etc. 

If re-reeling is done immediately after repling there is practically no 
loss. Even otherwise, the loss is \ oz., to a lb of silk re-reclcd if the 
reeler and re-reclcr are skilled workers. 


44. None whatever. 


45. The various industrial uses of raw silk in Tndia are: — 

(1) Weaving of dress materials such as saris, nunals, shirting and 

suitings, ete, 

(2) Manufacture of surgical guts. 

(3) Weaving of detachable saree borders. 

(4) Core of gold thread. 

(5) Figurative work, etc. 

The department has conducted experiments with a view to producing 
eilkworm guts for suture purposes. No gut has been put cm the market 
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because it has not been found possiblo to got a gut of the length required 
for surgical purposes though London opinion on the quality of the gut 
is very favourable. It is found that the length of the gut from pure Mysore 
worms docs not satisfy surgical needs but that univoltine worms give a gut 
of tho necessury length. Experiments are in progress with a view to 
ascertaining the best varieties of worms for gut production of longer lengths. 

Mr. A. H. Whittle, a Nilgiri tea planter who is taking a lot of interest 
in this development with the co-operation of the department has produced 
guts from various varieties of worms. He reports that many of the surgeons 
in India to whom he lias sent the sample guts are very pleased with tho 
quality. 

46. (i) Tho total demand in India for silk is unlimited but owing to 
various causes, the chief being tho competition of foreign silks and thoir 
low prices as compared with Indian silks, the demand at present is limited. 

(ii) The total production of raw silk in the Kollegal area was ]10,641’8 
lbs. during 19,17-38 and it is all sold in India. It is reported that no 
stocks are left unsold in the Kollegal market. 

47. The bulk of raw silk produced by charkas is sold in the Madras 
Presidency. Small quantities arc sent to Dharwar, Hubli, Sholapur and 
JIugalkoto in the Rombay Presidency. It is not possible to get from the 
rcclers or merchants any reliable figures of tho quantity of silk used by 
local weavers. A statement is appended showing tho quantity of silk that 
was sent through the Railway Out Agency, Kollegal during 1937-38, and 
this will give a fairly good idea of the silk weaving centres where Kollegal 
silks aro used. Some silk is brought also irom villages in Mysore and 
booked in Kollegal. 


No. Name of the place. 

I. Adoni 



Number 

of 

bales. 

80 

Total weight. 

Ry. maunds. Seers. 

59 9$ 

2. Arni Road 




179 

130 

Ui 

3. Ayyumpet 




5 

2 

35 

4. Coimbatore 




12 

8 

18 

6. Conjeevcrara 




232 

132 

37$ 

C. Dharmavniam . 




250 

200 

12$ 

7. Kumbakonnm . 




567 

473 

8 

8. Panrutti 




65 

32 

H 

9. Paramagudi 




3 

3 

n* 

10. Chittoor 




nil. 

nil. 

ml. 

11. Madras 




14 

5 

16$ 

12. Vulavanur 




4 

2 

9$ 

13. Tanjore 




4 

2 


14. Gadeval 




16 

9 

m 

15. Madura 




6 

5 

16$ 

16. Mayavaram 




55 

44 

36 

17. Salem Town 




3 

o 

5$ 

18. Salem Market . 




28 

27 

7J 

19. Kuraikudi 




3 

nil. 

27 

20. W : alaja Road 




76 

11 

33$ 

21. Rayadrug 




10 

5 

■m 

22. Royulchcruvur 




20 

10 

32$ 

23. Kuttulam 




31 

24 

36 

24. Gudiyatham 




1 

nil. 

14 
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Number 

Total woigbt, 

No. 

Name of the place. 

of 


Seem 


bales. 

By. maunds. 

25. 

Bagalkoto 

20 

27 

1* 

20. 

Wadibander 

1 

nil. 

14 

27. 

Thirumayam 

21 

5 

Hi 

28. 

ITnbli .... 

0 

3 

9 

29. 

Bowringpet . 

10 

3 

23i 

30. 

Kuruool Town 

13 

8 

221 

31. 

Tumkur .... 

3 

2 

131 

32. 

Somunur .... 

o 

nil. 

18 

33. 

Nurusingepot 

2 

1 

20 

31. 

Thiruvadamarudur . 

2 

1 

35 

35. 

Kolar .... 

2 

nil. 

191 

30. 

Tiptur .... 

1 

nil. 

91 

37. 

l’asnpathieoil 

1 

nil. 

201 

38. 

Bangalore 

. 219 

204 

181 

39. 

French rocks 

1 

nil. 

Si 

40. 

Chiekabalapur 

1 

nil. 

10 

41. 

Mysore .... 


4 


42. 

Dodbalapur 

4 

4 

11 

43. 

Gundal|>et 

2 

nil. 

25 

44. 

Yeshwantapur 

4 

5 

34} 


Total 

. 1,992 

1,502 

71 


Or 123,179-4 lbs. 

Kollegal raw silk is generally consumed in the above weaving centres in 
India. Thorn is no export trade in an.v variety silk from this Province. 
Until the advent of the Mysore Spinning Mills at Chennapatna the waste 
was all exported, but only .small quantities are exported now. 

Marla ting Methods Adopted. 

Saw fill:.— The local reoler both Kollegal ami adjoining Mysore parts 
sells his silk either direct or through local brokers to the Kollegal silk 
merchants. Before they sell it to any individual merchant they take their 
silk to several places and got a valuation. This is done either by the reelors 
themselves or by their brokers. Generally the prices do not vary very 
much from merchant to merchant as there seems to be a sort of under¬ 
standing between them in regard to the prices offered by them for different 
qualities of silk. The merchants by their long experience know exactly 
from which reeling establishment the silk has come from and offer their 
prices accordingly. During certain seasons merchants and master weavers 
from silk weaving centres like Con joe va ram, Kumbakonam, Madura, etc., 
come over to Kollegal and purchase silk direct. On account of competition 
tin- prices ol silk generally go up a little during such periods. During 
certain seasons some of the rcolers take their silks to the Rangaloro 
market for sale. Generally silk merchants pay cash for the silk purchased. 
There are some reelers who take advances also from these merchants paying 
interest on the loans. Tho amount so advanced and the period of the loan 
depends on the stability and reliability of the leeler and the interest varies 
from 0 to 12 per cent. Most of the silk merchants book their goods to 
different weaving centres on prior orders tliinugli the Out Agency, Kollegal. 
Soma of them send direct to Bangaloro and Coimbatore through the motor 
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buses. A few bundles uro also booked from Maddur Railway Station. The 
local Kollegal sdk weavers purchase their silk requirements trom tbo 
cliarka rcelers. 

Silk Waste .—There is only one important silk waste merchant in 
Kollegal who buys theso wastes ic. large quantities ami stores them until 
he is able to market them. Jle has almost monopolised this trade, ilo 
advances money to tbo various silk rcelers and purchases their waste at 
rates fixed bv him according to the demand fiom the European silk waste 
exporting firms of Madras and Bombay. Waste is purchased in Kollegal 
at 28 lbs. per inaund an<l on a cash basis deducting clio advance paid, 
if any. This system prevailed until t.ho Clinnuapatiiu Silk Spinning Mill 
started purchasing waste. Now there, are a few merchants purchasing 
waste in the market tor supply to the Mill. Higher prices aro obtained 
for silk waste now. 

48. Almost the whole of tbo silk produced in the Madras Province is 
used up locally. There was a small export of 22,4011 lbs. of raw silk valued 
at Its. 6,300 in 1036-37, but it is not known whether this represented an 
export of Mysore or Kollegal silk or of other silk imported originally into 
Madrus from Bengal or Kashmir. It may he said that there has been no 
improvement with regard to exports of raw silk for the reason that the 
silk has not reached t.ho standard necessary for the export trade. Now 
that filatures are coming into existence, it will be possible to reel silk of a 
quality suitable for export. It would assist, to stimulate the establishment 
of filatures and to create an export trade if a conditioning house could 
he opened. At present there is no system of sorting and grading of raw 
silk and it is very desirable that a silk sorting and conditioning house 
should be established so that the silk may he passed through before it is 
placed on tile market. Mysore silk is not, known in the European or 
Americau markets and unless these silks aro reeled in power filatures and 
then passed through rigid conditioning house tests, it will not ho possible 
to develop an export trade in them. In fact if a world market is to be 
created for Indian filature silk, it will have to be graded and tested in a 
conditioning house and he sent directly to the buyers through the condi¬ 
tioning house in standard hooks of a specified number of skeins with the 
conditioned weight duly certified. A small fee could be charged for testa 
undertaken in a conditioning house as is dono iji Kobe and Yokohama in 
order to defray tbo cost of establishment, etc. 

49. The Railway freight paid from Kollegal to the Principal weaving 
contres aro as fullows: — 





Freight 

From 

To 

Dis¬ 

tance. 

per 

Railway 

maimd 




82 llw. 



Miles. 

Rs. A. 

Kollegal O/A 

. Maddur Railway station 

38* 

0 14 

Maddur R. S. . 

Kumhukonam 

391 

3 15 

I)o. . 

Conjecveram 

329 

2 14 

Do. . 

Dhaimavaram 

158 

2 5 

Do. . 

. Salem 

210 

2 12 

Do. 

. Coimbatore 

309 

3 5 

Do. . 

. Madura 

431 

4 0 

Do. . 

. Ami 

216 

2 12 

Do. . 

Bangalore . 

46 

tl 12 


Many bundles of silk are sent hv motor buses from Kollegal to Coimbatore 
and Bangalore. Bus rates vary and are not. available. The consignments 
hooked in the Out Agency are not generally insured. All consignments 
are sont by passenger traiu. 
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Tuticorin is the principal port of entry for silk hales arriving from 
.Shanghai, ('unton and Japan to the South Indian Weaving Centres:—The 
rates of railway freight per mnund of 82 Ihs. for silk yarn booked from 
Tuticorin to the Principal up-country markets are as under; — 


From To Distance. Freight. 




Miles. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Tuticorin 

Ami Road . 


2 

8 

3 

Do. 

Coimbatoro . 

242 

1 

10 

3 

Do. 

Conjoeveram . . . . 

392 

2 

9 

9 

Do. 

. Kumbakonaui . 

2.51 

1 

11 

1 

Do. 

. Madura . 

99 

0 

11 

4 

Do. 

Salem Market 

324 

2 

2 

7 

Do. 

Sulem Junction 

320 

2 

2 

5 

Do. 

. Dharmavaram (rid) Katpadi . 


3 

14 

2 


Noth. —To he packed in water proof cloth, tarpaulins or other covering 
capable of keeping out water and oil— if no declaration is given, tho sender 
must execute Risk Note Form “ A Tf tho value exceeds Us. 100 Risk 
Note Form “ X ” should also he executed. 

On account of the opening of n branch of the well-known Japanese 
firm of Messrs. Mitsui Hussar Kuislia, Ltd., Madras, there are certain 
Indian silk merchants like Messrs. Nagindas Foolcliand Chinai and the 
Andhra Engineering Co., who are operating from Madras. The two 
important markets in South Tndia for foreign silks,—Japanese and Chinese— 
are Kninbakonam mid Conjcevernm and from there, they are sent to other 
weaving centres. Most of the raw silk importers of Oonjeeveram are getting 
their raw silk from Madras Port. These silks arc reported to be sent from 
Madras to 'Conjoeveram by motor lorries and the transport charges aro 
As. 12 fur one bale of 133J lbs. 

50. From information gathered from various silk merchants at Kollegal, 
it. is found that, lor the lu-t five years, silks arc sold to retail merchants or 
master weavers witii a profit ol two annas per seer of raw silk. Packing 
charges, freight, etc., are borne by the silk merchant in Kollegal. This 
comes to Rs. 0-9 for three maiimls from Kollegal to Kmubakonam or Rs. 2-3 
per ilia and of 25 lbs. or Iff seers. The Kolb gal merchant gets 40x2 
or Rs. ft minus Rs. 2-13 on overv mnund of si ID sold. This is the usual 
practice in Kollegal. When there is pressing demand and stocks are depleted 
an extra 1 anna per seer is charged, Generally Kollegal merchants do not 
like to lose their customers by charging arbitrary rates in order to avoid 
competition. They do not like e\en to divulge the names of the purchasers 
of their silks and they generally book their bundles of raw silk "To Self’’. 

Tile sale prices in distant markets are reported to correspond generally 
with the pun base prices. The merchants in the different weaving centres 
do not disclose their selling prices. It is difficult therefore to lind out tho 
exact selling rates. Hut the merchants in Kollegal contend that they do 
riot, make much of a profit on artount of the keen competition and the 
highest that they could get is about an anna a Ih. after deducting all 
expenses liko go-down rents, establishments charges, etc. 

51. No facilities have been provided for sorting or grading of Kollegal 
silks. There is only an arbitrary sorting and grading known as I, II and 
111 quality. This grading is not based on any scientific methods but oil 
tho reputation of the reeling establishments from which the silks are received. 
Even eoc'i-ions aro not sorted for reeling purposes so as to produce high grade 
and low grade silks. The Mysore cocoon on account of its floss is difficult to 
he sorted or graded. 
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The industry is not in n position to boar any extra expenditure for 
providing an organisation to undertake this work of sorting and grading on 
scientific lines ns the profits made by the silk merchants, reelers and cocoon 
growers have been next to nothing during the last five years because of iho 
precarious condition of the industry on account of (i) unremuncrativo 
prices and (ii) Chinese and Japanese dumping and competition in spite 
of tho enhanced duty. 


52. The Mysore Chamber of Commerce prices are tabulated below : — 


— 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1930. 

1937. 

1938. 


Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. a. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

January . 

5 8 

6 

4 

0 

6 

4 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 5 

0 

4 9 0 

March 

5 7 

0 

4 

3 

6 

4 

7 

0 

4 

3 

G 

5 14 

0 

4 9 0 

July 

4 6 

6 

4 

0 

6 

4 

3 

6 

4 

1 

0 

5 6 

0 

4 8 0 
in May 

September . 

4 3 

6 

4 

5 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

2 

0 

5 2 

0 

• • 


The Kollegal silk prices for the corresponding months are furnished 
below : — 

(I quality silk.) 


— 

1933. 

1931. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

■ 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

a. r. 

Ra. 

A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

January . 

... 

4 3 2 

4 

0 0 

4 

9 7 

5 9 7 

4 13 0 

March 

•• 

4 3 2 

4 

9 7 

4 

0 5 

5 9 7 

4 13 0 

July 

4 13 0 

4 6 5 

4 

0 5 

4 

6 5 

4 13 0 

6 0S 

September 

4 9 7 

4 13 0 

4 

0 5 

4 

6 5 

5 9 7 

•• 


(Average for 1 and II quulity silks.) 


— 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. F. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

January . . 


3 13 7 

3 It 0 

4 3 3 

5 0 0 

4 7 3 

March 


3 13 G 

4 4 9 

4 1 9 

5 0 6 

4 7 3 

July • 

4 8 6 

4 0 9 

4 1 9 

4 0 9 

4 9 9 

4 13 8 

September 

4 2 0 

4 6 6 

4 0 9 

4 0 9 

6 3 3 

•• 


Tho variations which aro not pronounced may perhaps be explained by 
differences iu quality and Kollegal and Bangalore prices. 
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Imports of silk raw and manufactured from foreign countries by sta into Madras Province —contd. 
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Tlio only merchants in Kollegal who import silk from foreign countries 
are: — 


(1) Messrs. Gurukar 
Conjeeveram. 

Vocrappa, 

Silk 

Merchants, 

Kollegal 

and 

(2) Messrs. Gurukar 
Kumbakonam. 

Jothuppa 

and 

Bros, of 

Kollegal 

and 


The quantities imported by Messrs. Qurukar Vecrappa is given below. 
The two firms were working jointly until July, 1937, and then separated. 
They have destroyed all their previous files. Hence only figures from July, 
1937, can be given. True copies of some of their original invoices* are ulso 
uttached. 


Abstract. 






Imported. 

No. 

Quality. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

From 

To 

1 

Japaneso silk . 

lbs. 

10,147 

Ra. a. r. 

65,794 8 0 

16th Sept. 1937 

6th May 1938. 

2 

Chinese silk 

8,107 

37,960 2 11 

23rd July 1937 

25th April 1938. 


Total 






* Not printed. 





















Quantity and quality of foreign silks import'd by Messrs. Gttruiar Veerappa, Silk merchants, Kollegal and Conjeeveram. 
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54. All imported silks can be classified under the following classes: 

1. Japanese stoam. fileturo re-reelcd There is no class of Indian silks to 

silks, bo compared with this quality. 

2. Stoam filatures silks (I qualities Corresponding to Indian filnturo Bilks. 

of Chinese silks). 

3. All other sorts (all Canton fila- Corresponding to I and II quality 

ture silks and also II quality charka silks. 

Shanghai filaturo silks). 

4. Waste products .... Corresponding to III quality charka 

silks. 

6. Duppions (China and Japan) . Corresponding to II quality charka 

silks. 

6. Hand reeled .... Corresponding to II quality charka. 

silks. 

7. Hand re-reeled silks . . . No class. 

All the above kinds of imported silks are used by the handloom weavers. 
Since price is the deciding factor ns far as the Madras Handloom Weavers 
are concerned cheaper qualities of hand-reeled duppions nnd waste product* 
are largely used. High grade silks are used for quality weaving with or 
without gold bordors. 



Ex-duty 

Present market 

Quality. 

value 

value 

per lb. 

per lb. 


Rs. A. V. 

Rs. A. p. 

(i) Japan re-reeled— 

Superior paney poppy 

3 9 0 

5 10 0 

Nikko .... 

3 14 0 

5 15 0 

Common pheasant 

3 5 0 

6 6 0 

(ii) Steam filatures— 

Minehow on 14th July, 1937 

4 14 6 

6 6 0 

Japan was at that time . 

5 0 0 

7 1 0 

Canton filature 

2 10 9 

4 6 6 

Japan duppion 

2 13 0 

4 3 6 

Japan hand reeled, white . 

3 11 0 

5 6 0 

Chinese duppion—June, 1937 

3 4 6 

4 2 0 

Minehow filature . 

2 2 0 

3 13 6 

Canton .... 

2 G 3 

4 2 0 
(June, 1933.) 


N.li .—Since Shanghai used to be the port of importation for the follow¬ 
ing classes of silk : — 

(1) Native re-reeled. 

(2) Native hand-reeled. 

(3) Waste products nnd duppion silks, the trade on these is totally 

disorganised, due to the war in the Far East and very little 
silk is now leaving Shanghai. Recently a consignment of 
Minrhow filature silk has been received at $470 per picul 
exchange rate being 53 by Messrs. Gurukar Jothappa and 
Ifros. This price works out to Rs. 2-2 per lb. including 
(freight, insurance) and landing charges, etc. 

55. It is difficult to say to what extent artificial silk and staple fibre 
compete with Indian raw silk. It is not likely that natural silk will at, 
any time he entirely displaced by substitutes. In South Tndia, the demand 
for Indian mndo silk by the rich and middle class who are accustomed to 
wearing silk surees and to washing thorn almost daily, is fairly constant. 
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Artificial silk and staplo fibre sarees do not Rtand the rough handling by 
the Indian dhoby or constant washing at homo. They do not therefore appear 
to bo in favour to any great extent by the middle classes, and hardly at all 
by the rich. The lower middle classes who used to buy silk goods occasionally 
on marriage occasions, etc., arc inclined now to buy artificial silk sarcos 
on account of thoir comparative cheapness and bright appoaranco. The 
value of imports of real silk, artificial silk goodB and artificial silk yarn 
for weaving purposes during tko years 1930-37 and 1937-38 are extracted 
below : — 



Value of 

Value of 

—— 

imports. 

imports. 


1936-37. 

1037-38. 


Rs. 

11s. 

Silk . 

23,09,341 

30,94,354 

Artificial silk 

25,07,479 

48,05,579 

Artificial silk yarn, piece-goods 
and mixed goods 

24,99,480 

47,91,539 

Pieco-goods (silk and artificial 
silk). 

9,77,825 

17,84,092 

Silk and artificial silk from 
Japan ... 

41,08,668 

74,86,558 


56. It would appear that raw silk imported from Japan and China are 
at times placed on the Indian market at prices which do not cover the 
cost of production. When the Sericultural Expert visited Japan in 1933 
on deputation, he gathered that the cost of producing 1 lb. of silk was 5-00 
yen. In 1935 the cost of producing 1 lb. of raw silk was 1-43 yen and the 
price of cocoons varied from 3-50 yen for spring cocoons to 6 yen for the 
summer-autumn crop per kamme (i.c., 8-26 lbs ). At the price of 3-60 yen, 
the cocoon producer is reported to be able just to make both ends meet 
and in the summer-autumn crop, his expenses for raising the rocoonB is 
4 yen and by selling them at 6 yen, be makes a profit of 2 yen. According 
to the “ Silk Journal and Ruyoil World ”, the price of cocoons during March 
and April, 1938, was 4-81 yen and taking on an average 4-75 yen for 8 26 
lbs., the cost of reeling 1 lb of raw silk (the rendita on an average being 9 
to 1 lb. of silk) comes to G-01 yen which is higher than in 1933. White 
ailk costs a little more than ycilow. The following table shows tho prices 
at which Japanese and Chineso silk aio sold in the American and Indian 
markets and it would appear therefrom that these silks are sold in the 
Indian markets at rates helow the cost of production : — 


Month. 

Ameiioau market. 

Indian market. 

Japaneso. 

Chineso. 

Japanese. 

Chinese. 



s 

$ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

January 1933 . 

• 

1-671 to 1-92J 

1-05 to 1'50 



April 1933 

• 

1-25 to 142J 

0-90 to 115 



February 1934 . 


1-57} to J"92i 

1-12} to 1-60 

.. 


May 1934 


1-30 to 1-65 

0-95 to 150 



Maroh 1935 


1-471 to 1-85 

1-15 to 1-40 



June 1935 . 


155 to 190 

1-15 to 1-45 



August 1635 . 


1-57J to 1-80 

1-25 to 1-45 

4-2 to 4-3-11 


January 1936 . 


2 0 to 2-20 

1-25 to 2-10 

5-0 to 6-2 

4-14 

May 1936 


1-67} to 1-82J 

1-15 to 1-05 

4-11 to 5-2 

4-10 to 5 

March 1938 


1-47 to 1-78 

. . 

5-10 to 6-15 

4-15 

April 1938 


1-51 to 1-82 

•• 


* * 


37 
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57. The imported silk is far superior to Indian silk in winding Qualities 
and port outage of loss in doguniming. But in lustre and tensile strength 
tho Indian silk is superior. The difference in price is not so much duo to 
these considerations as to economic and exchange factors as well as to tho 
assistance given by the respective Governments of Japan and China to 
relieve the distress of the farmers who raise cocoons when prices fall down. 
Tho price of silk alone is tho deciding factor as lar as the Indian weaver i» 
concerned. 

58. I'lie fnll in the exchange rates of China and Japan has intensified 
tho competition which Indian silk has to meet, the continuous tall in the 
exchange value of Chinese currency contributing Lo the deterioration in silk 
pricos. The collapse of the Chinese exchange as a result of the China* 
Japanesc war constitutes a new danger to the Indian silk industry. It 
is understood that a now currency has been issued in China and how this 
will affect silk prices it is too early to predict. An instance has come to 
notice where five bales of filature silk “ Shansc Extra ” has been purchased 
at Shanghai by a silk merchant in Kollegal at an exchange rate of 52 and 
5.') per 100 dollars. This work out to Iron) Rs. 3-12 to lls. 3-13-0 alter 
allowing for freight, insurance, duty, etc. If this low late of exchange, which 
is an outcomo of the war persists, it. will he a serious menace to the Indian 
silk industry which requires immediate safeguarding against further unfair 
competition. Whether the war continues or is brought to a conclusion, it 
does not seem likely that a crippled China and a war exhausted Japan 
will stabilise their currencies for a considerable time. The competitive 
advantage which Japan and China have derived by depreciating their 
currencies is therefore likely to continue and tho dnnger of a still further 
worsening of the position should be met by taking timely steps. 

59. The position has not changed since the last Tariff Board enquiry. 

00. No silk waste is imported into the Madras Presidency. Even tho 
silk waste, produced in the Presidency is not made use of locally. 

01. The percentage of waste obtained from silk reeled in charkas is: — 
I quality . 51 lb. waste for 1 lb. silk. 

II ,, .... 1 lb. waste for 1 lb. silk. 

Ill ,, . . . 1 lb. waste for 1 lb. silk. 

02. It is true that flic prosperity of tho raw silk industry depends to a 
certain extent upon the price paid for silk waste. The average prices 
obtained during the last five years are given below: — 

Per lb. 

As. P. 


1933- 34.12 

1934- 35 . 1 7 

1935- 30 . 2 5 

1930-37 . 3 10 

1937- 3S.5 6 

1938- 39 . 5 3 


03. Cross-breed seeds are being reared at present and in the years to 
come only cross-brands which are popular with the rearers will he reared. 
The cross breeds give a better outturn of cocoons and the reeler also gets 
a better cocoon to reel. The percentage of waste in reeling cross-breed 
cocoons is almost the same as in the caso of pure Mysore cocoons if double 
cocoons in cross-breeds are taken into consideration. Beelable cross-breed 
cocoons contains less waste than the Mysore hut double cocoons bring up 
tile percentage of waste to the same level as that of Mysoro. 


Cl. No spinning plant has been sot up in the Madras Province. 
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65. Information is not available. It is understood that the Kollcgal Silk 
Filatures, Ltd., are obtaining their now basins from an engineering workshop' 
in Pondicherry. 

00. The following statement shows the exports of wasto from 1933-31 
to 1930-37. Figures for 1937-38 are not available. 



Lbs. 

lfc. 

1933-34 

46,836 

0,141 

1934-35 

. 188,057 

28,223 

1935-30 

. 330,017 

70,433 

1936-37 

. 228,096 

68,149 

spinning 

plant that has been set up at Chennapatna, 

Mysore State,. 


is able to consume all the waste that is produced, there should be no need 
to export waste hereafter. If the Ohonnnpatna factory is successful thero 
should be aeopo for the setting up of another similar mill in Madras. In, 
order to stimulate the development of the silk industry, the spinning mill 
should be prepared to pay a reasonable prico for silk waste. 

07. The following statement shows the exports of (i) floods of silk mixed 
with other materials and (ii) Silk Piece-goods from 1932-33 to 1930-37 : — 


Goods ol silk mixed with other materials. 



Year. 

Yds. 

lls. 

1932-33 


220,919 

89,805 

1933-34 


8,850 

2,980 

19.34-35 


67,581 

.31,153 

1935-36 


235,501 

68,514 

1936-37 


582,944 

1,55,1.33 



Piece-goods. 




Yds. 

Us. 

1932-33 


32,091 

26,110 

19.33-34 


20,953 

13,652 

1934-35 


. TpCf" 90,584 

95,292 

19.35-36 


47,310 

36,246 

1936-37 


68,618 

65,007 


It will be seen from the statement that exports during the last five years 
have fluctuated considerably and that the highest volume of exports was 
recorded in 1934-35. 

68. Tho classification and Tariff Valuation of imported raw silks for 
Customs purposes are not suitable. Tho present classification is as 
follows: — 

Silk, raw (Excluding silk waste and coils) and 25 per cent, 
silk cocoons. n 'l valorem 

plus 14 
annas per 

lb. 


Chincso— ” s - A - 

Waste products.11° 

Duppion all kinds ...... 2 2 

Hand reeled (excluding rc-reoled) .... 2 8 

All other sorts.3 7 

Japanese filatures ....... 4 12 


The classification docs not appear to have any proper scientific or technical 
basis for though there aro many qualities and varieties of Japanese silks 

37 A. 
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imported into India, tho classification is restricted to a few classes of 
goods only. Invoico values alono will roveal correct prices and should be 
taken as tho basis for classification. Tho Tariff category “ All othor sorts ” 
includes high quality filature silks and inferior quality filature silks of China, 
and though their prices vary considerably they are classod as one for the 
purposo of calculating the Tariff value. Similarly, in tho caso of “ Japanese 
filatures ”, thoy should be classified under different deniers such as 13/15, 
20/22, etc., thus dividing tho re-rccled silks into different qualities at 
different prices. Japuiieso yellow and white should also be valued differently. 
In view of the fluctuations, both in the price of silk and the oxchangeB, and 
also the difficulty of classification of different varieties of silk by tho 
Customs authorities, the levy of a specific protective duty instead of an 
ad valorem, duty is recommended. It is also considered that the Governor 
General in Council should bo empowered to vary the duty aa and when 
necessary. If ad valorem, duties are rotainod, however, invoice valuoa 
should be taken as the basis of calculating duty, in which case, aa comparod 
with the present position, not only would increased revenue accrue to 
Government hut the prico level of indigenous silk should bo raised to a 
slight oxtont. 

69. In 1932, tho import duty on raw silk was 25 per cent, calculated 
on tariff value ad valorem. In order to estimate the measure of protection 
needed, the Tariff Hoard classified tho competing varieties of silk into two 
main divisions and compared (a) the prices of imported filature and re- 
reoled silks with tho prices of first quality Indian chnrkn silks and (b) tho 
prices of imported hand reeled silk and duppions with tho prices of Becond 
and third quality Indian chnrku silks. At the time of tho Tariff Board 
enquiry, they observed that tho average soiling prioe of imported filaturo 
and ro-reoled silk was Us. 4-11, the ei-duty price being Rs. 3-12 per lb., 
whilst tho average selling price of first quality Indian charka silk was 
Rs. fi-2-fi or Us. 3-12 phis Rs. 2-6-6. Again, the average Belling price of 
imported hand reeled silks, and duppions was Rs. 3-5-3, the cx-duty price 
being Rs. 2-10-7 per lb. while the average selling price of second and third 
quality charka silks was Rs. 5 0-10, the difference in thiB case being 
Rs. 2-6-3. The Board therefore recommended a specific duty of Rs. 2-6 per 
lb. on raw silk or an ad valorem duty of 50 per cent, whichever wns higher. 
It was considered that such increased duties would afford just sufficient 
protection for filature silk as well as charka silk. Tho Tariff Board foresaw 
the possibility of their measure of protection proving inadequate and they 
suggested that if tho prices of imported silks should fall below the baaic 
level it would bo necessary to apply the relevant provisions of the Safe¬ 
guarding of Industries Act, 1933. Soon afterwards, however, the Safeguard¬ 
ing of Industries Act ceased to operate. Tho Government of India were 
pleased to accept the recommendations of tho Tariff Board for an all 
round revision of the duties on silk but the relief actually afforded through 
tho Tariff Protection Act (raw silk 25 per cent, ad valorem plus As. 14 
per lb.) has been found to bo inadequate. 

(a) It is considered that tho levy of a specific protective duty of Rs. 3-10 
por lb. on all varieties of imported silk constitutes the minimum amount 
of protection necessary for tho development of tho sericultnrnl industry. 
If u lower rate of duty than this is levied, it is considered that an import 
quota should he fixed for all foreign raw silks and for silk piece-goods also. 

(b) It should definitely bo given in the form of a specific protective 
duly instead of an oil valorem duty in view of the difficulty of classification 
of different varieties of silk by tho Customs authorities. 

(r) Tho poriod for which protes t ion is granted should be at least ten years. 
Tn order to permit, of the development of a silk spinning industry or 
alternatively to enahle an export trade in clean waste to be developed! the 
payment of a bonus of annas two for every lb. of clean waste produced by 
tho charka reclers is advocated. This may bo granted'as a subvention for a 
period of five years. 
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Reasons. 

A, In order that the sericultural industry nmy exist and develop, it is 
Very necessary that the rearer mulberry cultivator who raises the cocoons, 
the reeler who converts the cocoons into silk and the merchant who markets 
the silk should bo ablo to realise a reasonable profit. The mulberry loaves 
as such cannot be disposed of throughout the year and so tho mulberry 
cultivator roarer is compelled rear silk worms which means that he has to 
put in extra labour. Tho labour of himsolf, his wife and his children or 
family helpers must necessarily be taken into account in considering tho 
economics of the industry. The present market rate for one pound of 
cocoons is about As. 4-C but the price fluctuates according to tho market 
price for silk which governs the price of cocoons. At this rate the rearer 
and his family get 210 (quantity of cocoons per aero of mulberry) x As. 4-0 
minus Rs. 47 (details given under question 23) or Rs. 59-1 minus Rs. 47 = 
Rs. 12-1 as income per acre of land. But the cultivator would be ablo to 
realise 11a. 8-3-0 (details given under question 17) if he bestowed the samo 
amount of labour on the cultivation of ragi as ho devotes to the cultivation 
of mulberry. Tho difference in the return is not sufficient to compensate 
for the labour which has to be expended on silk worm rearing. This has 
in largo measure stultified the natural development of the sericultural 
industry. On full consideration of all the relevant facts the last Tariff 
Board decided to base their recommendations on a cocoon price of five annas 
a pound. It is considered that annaa five a pound would be a fair selling 
price of cocoons if allowance is made for the labour expended hy tho rearer 
and his family and in this case tho rearer would realiso 210 x As. 5 or 

Rs. 65-10 if he rears Mysore cocoons, or 245 x As. 5 or 11s. 76-9 if he reurs 

cross-breed cocoons. This would bring him Rs. 65-10 minus Rs. 47 or 

Rs. 18-10 in tho case of pure Mysore cocoons or Rs. 76-9 minus Rs. 48-2 
or Rs. 28-7 in the case of cross-breeds. As a combined industry therefore 
he would got Rs. 18-10 minus Rs. 8-3-6 or Rs. 10-6-6 more than ragi for 
pure Mysore and Rs. 28-7 minus Rs. 8-3-6 or Rs. 20-3-6 for cross-breeds, 

Rs. 10-6-6 p lus Rs. 20-3-6 or Rs. 30-10/2 or 11s. 15-5 on an average for 

his labour in raising seven crops of Mysore and cross-breed cocoons per 

annum. This works out to Rs, 15-5/7 or Ils. 2-3 for each rearing in 

addition to tlio silk worm litter he gets as fodder for his cattle and the 
mulborry pruningH as fuel. Parenthetically it may be mentioned here that 
the cost of producing one pound of cocoons at the Thadaguni Farm is 
As. 5-9 per lb. At annas five per pound of cocoons, tho cost of production 

for one pound first quality charka silk, which to a certain extent competes 

with the imported Canton and Shanghai filature silks, is Rs. 5-7-2. Tho 
fair selling prico may therefore bo fixed at Rs, 5-7-2 plus annas five or 
Rs. 5-12-2 or Its. 5-12 which would leave a reasonable, but not excessivo, 
margin of profit for the rearer and tho silk merchant and a commission for 
the broker. Under present conditions the silk reeler and the silk merchant 
get very little for their labour and investment and but for the staying 
power shown hy them in the face of keen competition from foreign silk, 
the industry would have died out. The cx-duty price (latest) of imported 
Shanghai filature silks conies to Rs. 2-2 per lb. aide question 54. A specific 
duty of Ils. 5-12 minus Rs. 2-2 per lb. on all imported silks is thcreforo 
recommonded. 

It would appear from the increase in imports of Japanese silks during 
the last few years that the future competition will bo more from Japanese 
quality silks than from Chinese silks. This competition can only be met from 
filature silk. With tho development of the filature industry the charka silk 
industry will tend to decline and in nil probability ultimately to disappear. 
The basis of the protective duty must therefore bo considered also in 
rolation to the fair selling price of .Japanese rc-reelcd silks. On the basis 
of information snppliod by the Kollegal Silk Filatures, Ltd., and on a 
cocoon price of annas five per pound, tho cost of production of filature silk 
comes to Rs. 6-7 per Ih. allowing for interest at 6 per cent, on the capital 
The fair selling price should not be fixed at less than 11s. 7 allowing for 
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the fact that Indian filature silks can never compete with Japanese l rp J roeh?A 
silks on equal terms. The prices of Japanese 20/22 denier silks at Bombay 
on 25th Juno, 19.')8, was between Its. 5-S and Rs. 5-7, representing an 
ex-duty price of Us. 11-6. It is considered therefore that the duty should 
be Its. 7 minus Its 3-fi or Rs. 3-10. A specific protective duty of Its. 3-10 
on all imported varieties of silk is recommended as a duly at this rate would 
protect both the charka and the filature industry. There should be 
corresponding increase in the rate of duty on silk yarn, spun silk and thrown 
silk as otherwise the Indian silk industry would be at a great disadvantage. 
The rate of duty oil silk piecegoods should also he raised to a sufficient 
extent, in order to give the necessary relief to the Indian silk haudlooni 
weavers as otherwise there would be an increase in the imports of woven 
goods to the detriment of tile handloom weaving industry. 

B. As already stated, the protection should bo given in tho form of a 
Specific protective duty. 

C. In spito of the several improvements introduced during the last five 
years (details have been given in answer to question 72) the industry bus 
not made any appreciable progress and it is very necessary that the protec¬ 
tion granted in addition to being given on a sufficiently libera! scale should 
he granted for a sufficiently long period, i.e., for at least ten years. It is 
also suggested that out of the proceeds of the revenue derived Trom tho 
imposition of the enhanced duty, an Increased amount should he granted 
*s subsidy to the sericultural provinces in proportion to their population 
for the development of the sericultural industry. 

The silk spinning section of the silk industry needs active encouragement. 
As long, liowevor, as the charka industry exists tho waste that the spinning 
mill gets will contain dirt and chrysalides. Every attempt made during tho 
last 18 years to get clean waste produced has failed. It is therefore recom¬ 
mended that a subsidy payment of annas two should be given for every lb. 
of dean waste prepared by the clmrku reelers. This concession need not 
bo given for more than five years as by that time the charka reelers will 
cither he greatly reduced in number as a consequence of tho introduction 
of filatures or they will have become accustomed to cleaning their waste. 
Tn the case of the Madias Province, tho cost of the subvention would not 
be more than Rs. 55,U00x Ji = Us. fi,875 or say Rs 7,000. 

70. Any increase of duty on raw silk will raise the price of silk textile 
manufactures and silk handloom manufactures proportionately. There 
should therefore, he a corresponding increase in duty on imported silk 
manufactures sufficient to hring the price of imported fabrics up to the 
level of the lair selling prices of indigenous hundloom products. Otherwise, 
the effect, of an increase in the duty on raw silk would be the flooding of 
Indian markets with cheap imported silk manufactures instend of raw silk, 
especially from Japan. Unless the Indian silk manufactures arc equally 
protected, the Indian silk textile industry and the handloom industry would 
bo very seriously affected. Sinco the enhancement of duty in 1931, the 
number of liaiidlooms engaged on silk weaving has not shown any marked 
decline. Tt would be of assistance to the handloom industry if an import 
quota could la- fixed for imported silk fabrics in which case other industries 
like core of gold thread manufacture and lace borders would begin to use 
Indian filature silks and thereby stimulate tho development of the silk 
industry. 

71. The proportion of tho cost of raw silk to that of twisted silk varies 
with individual factories and also according to the quality of reeled silk 
used and whether the silk is twisted on the charka or by power driven 
machinery and the value of tho silk. It varies from 80 to 85 per cent. 

• 18 to 50 per cent, is the proportion of the cost, of raw silk to silk piece- 
goods and this varies according to tho weave of the cloth, plain, check 
pattern, etc. 

72. The protection granted in 1934 has been beneficial to the industry to 
'tile extent that the Tariff Board in their report dearly brought out’the 
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inherent defects of the indigenous silk industry, as a result of which the 
various Governments and States interested iu Sericulture came to definite, 
conclusions as to the measures necessary for improving the industry. 
Advantage* was taken by several Provincial Governments of the financial 
assistance provided under the Government of India subvention scheme to 
institute measures for the improvement of the industry. For example, 
research on pebrinc disease has heen undertaken, whilst 93 per cent, of tho 
total seed requirements of Kollegal and the other district centres of the 
Presidency is now met by departmental agency. This itself is a Rreat 
achievement and will result eventually in the entire seed supply of the 
Presidency being met bv “ Cellular ” seeds. Another development has been 
the opening of tho Kollegal Silk Filatures, Ltd., with 150 basins, the 
Madras Government subscribing for 10 per cent, of the share capital. 
The protection granted has probnhly saved the industry from extinction, 
hut it has not been sufficient to improvo to any extent the economic condi¬ 
tion of tho rearer nuillierry cultivator, reeler and silk merchant. 

73. Besearch on best varieties oj Mulberry. —The Madras Government 
have heen doing their host to improve the industry by carrying on researches 
in mulberry cultivation at tho Government Silk Farms at Ooonoor, Tlosur 
and Thadnguni and endeavouring to ovolvo better varieties by grafting, 
budding, etc. .Japanese hush mulberry plants htivo been successfully raised 
by seed in the Thadnguni silk farm and at the Government Textile Institute, 
Madras. New varieties of mulberry from Bengal known ns cocoon mulberry 
have been purchased and planted successfully at C'oonoor and Thnduguni. 
Successful cultural and mainiriut experiments have also been undertaken 
at the Thadnguni farm. It has not heen possible, however, to induce the 
rearer, mulberry cultivator to do anything in this direction so far owing 
to his inherent conservatism since he is unwilling even to apply an extra 
cartload of manure. The incentive will only prove sufficiently strong when 
prices improve. 

The best yielding races of silk-u'ormk —Cross-breeds between Mysore and 
Chinose and Japanese varieties havo been undertaken with very successful 
results. These cross-breeds are very popular with the ryots. As much as 
105 lbs. of cocoons have heen harvested from 1 ounce of cross-breed seed. 
The Department prepared and distributed 186,893 cross-breed seeds during 
1937-38. 

Bearing of foreign varieties a} norms. —At the end of 1933, the 
Sericulturnl Expert brought with him from Japan and China (Shanghai) a 
consignment of seed (univoltine and hivoltine) and got them successfully 
reared in Kollegal The cocoons raised were first, used for cross-breeding 
work in Kollegal taluk. Again in 1936, be obtained 21 ounces of Chinese 
seed from Shanghai. These seeds were used for cross-breeding work. 
The white races reared in the Government silk farms, have given satis¬ 
factory results in cross-breeding. Some Italian seeds have been obtained for 
producing white roooons (under hibernation) and some seed from Japan to 
prepare cross-breed seeds intensively has also been indented for. Aiter a 
certain time these pure white races deteriorate. It is therefore necessary 
to get fresh supplies every now and then. 

After successfully rearing small quantities of univoltine and hivoltino 
seeds, 700 ounces of univoltine seed and 300 ounces of univoltine seed from 
Marseilles (France) and Kashmir respectively were obtained in August and 
September, 1937. They have been put under hibernation in the King 
Institute, Gnindy and the Pasteur Institute, C’oonoor. A small batch of 
10 ounces was released in the month of December, 1937. for rearing in 
Government silk farms. The hatching was not uniform. The highest yi. Id, 
secured was only 25 lbs. as many worms died of grnssorie before spinning. 
A second batch of 100 ounces of French seed was released during February, 
1938. The hatching was a complete success and newly hatched worms were 
distributed to the rearers. The rearing was a failure on account of the 
complete absence of rain and the high temperature prevailing during the 
latter stages of silk-worm rearing which was unusual. Until the mnutoon 
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begins and it* advent has unfortunately been delayed this year, the roaring 
of these worms has had to be suspended. Mulberry leaves uro also not 
availablo for want of rains. Fortunately tho worms were not affected with 
pebrine at any stage. 

Cross-breeds bcfieeen. yellow French variety and Mysore. —The cocoons 
raised from 10 ounces of seed were partly used lor cross-breeding work 
and partly for extracting silk-worm guts. These crosses also were very 
successful and as much as 84 lbs. of cocoons have been raised for an ounco 
of seed. If univoltine worms thrive well on bush mulberry more cross-breed 
seeds of this variety will be distributed. 

Best methods of reeling .—The conversion of Mr. Silva’s Filature at 
Mudigundam (Kollegal taluk) into a limited company with 110 additional 
basins, the Madras Government subscribing for 10 per cent, of the sharo 
capital (the first time the Madras Government have taken shares in a 
limited company) is an indication of tho interest evincod by the Madras 
Government in tho industry. 

A silk reeling demonstrator is maintained by tho department for tho 
demonstration of improved reeling appliances. The foot reeling machine 
introduced by tho department costing Rs. 25 for the machine proper and 
Rs. 15 for tho re-reeling machine has considerable potentialities of useful¬ 
ness for the cottage reeler. But with the low’ pricos ruling for silk, tho 
cottuge reoler is not inclined to adopt new and improved methods and 
appliances. Improved buttons and pulleys have also been tried successfully 
in cottage reeling machines, but silks produced on such machines can only 
bo consumed in the Indian markets and are not Buitablo for tho export 
trade. 

Under the ^subvention scheme sanctioned by tho Government of India 
and with provision for Sericulture made by the Provincial Government, 
the testing and distribution of Cellular seed has beer, undertaken on a 
large scale in Kollegal taluk. Tbe headquarters of the Serieultural F,xpert 
was changed from Madras to Kollegal in 1936 in order to enable effective 
supervision to be exercised over the production, testing and distribution 
of disease-free seed. Tho contact of the Serieultural section of tho depart¬ 
ment with the rearing villages is close and intimate. Fourteen moth 
testers and one rearer, constituting the peripatetic rearing party, are 
distributed over 15 important rearing villages and they test seed cocoons 
purchased by the rearers free of cost under the iiersonal supervision of n 
Silk Superintendent. They also purchase seed cocoons from reputed seed 
cocoons rearing centres in Kollegal nnd Mysore for which a special grant 
of Rs, 3,000 has been made by tho Provincial Government. They test tho 
seed and sell it to the rearers at Re. 1 nnd As. 8 for 100 layings of cross¬ 
breed nnd pure Mysore respectively. There are four Government silk 
farms maintained at Pnlmanor, Thudnguni, Coonoor and Hosur for the 
rearing of seed cocoons and the cocoons or layings obtained from them are 
sent to Kollegal and sold to the rearers through the departmental moth 
testers. The farm staff have been considerably strengthened by additional 
staff sanctioned under tho subvention scheme. There are also eight aided 
grainages. These grainenrs have been trained in miseroscopic work by the 
Government moth testers and are now running their grainages independent¬ 
ly. The grainages are fitted up by the Government free of cost. Tho 
Government, are also giving a bonus of Rs. 2-8 for ev^ry 1,000 “ Cellular " 
layings distributed and successfully harvested. Tho total number of layings 
distributed during the last five years from all sources was as follows: — 


1933-34 .... 

8,43,000 

1934-35 .... 

9,61.588 

1935-36 .... 

11,02,049 

1936-37 .... 

29,25,750 

1937-38 .... 

39,41,937 
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When “ Cellular ” -seed can be supplied to each and every rearer of 
Kollegal taluk proposals will be framed for penalising the use of non- 
teated seeds by legislation. 

Researches on diseases. —Please see paragraph 2 of the answer to 
Question 13. 

Researches on the artificial halchino and incubation. —Please Bee answer 
to Question 12. 

Silkworm gut industry. —Experiments with gut making was started in 
1934 with Mysore worms and the guts producod wore sent to a London 
■specialist by Mr. A. H. Whittle. The remarks of the former are extracted 
below : — 

“ We are returning the gut to you nftor having had it drawn down to 
2 and subsequently graded for quality. We have also made up a cast from 
-souid of tlie best quality, and sent this to you herewith. You will see that 
the gut is oxtremely strong, und is much stronger than Spanish gut. 
If gut of this strength can be turned out in any quantity we are sure there 
will be a groat future for it. If therefore you can produce gut of a length 
between 14 and 20" thero is bound to bo a groat future for it. So far no 
gut is being produced within the British Empire and once this can bo done, 
there will be a case for preferential duties which will certainly give the 
Indian product an advantage in Empire markets.” So far as quality 
goes, the results of tlio grading arc quite satisfactory considering some of 
the best has been used for tying the enclosed cast. There are 80 millions 
of strands imported into this country. 

The guts have been well spoken of by the Surgeons of the following 
Hospitals: — 

General Hospital, Madras, Military Hospital, The Curzon and Bowring 

Hospital, Bangalore, The Victoria Hospital and St. Marthas Hospital. 

Since it was found by repeated trials and experiments that the Mysore 
and cross-breed worms did not give a gut of sufficient length for Burgica! 
purposes (length of these guts are from 9 inches to 12 inches) gutB were 
extracted from univoltine worms at the beginning of this year and the 
averago length of these guts is 15 inches. The production of guts may 
develop into an important branch of the Sericulture industry, and if so it 
will improve considerably the position of the industry by enhancing the 
rearer’s income. 

In this connection a paper on “ Silkworm gut and the possibilities of 
developing that industry in India ” hns been submitted for the l’rizo 
'Competition conducted by the Industrial Research Council, New Delhi, 
for Industrial Research Papers, 1937. 

Sericultural education.— Please see paragraph 3 of the answers to 
■Question 35. 

Marketing— The marketing of silk ir of vital importance to the develop¬ 
ment of the industry and should be well organised. One possible line of 
development is to organise p. co-operutivc system of purchase and sale in 
producing and consuming centres. The marketing organisation set up by 
the Government of India might perhaps take up this question and attempt 
to make the Indian silk known in the consuming centres of the Empire. 

Conditioning House. —This is a necessity for developing an export trado 
and improving the nilk industry in general. It should be financed by tho 
Government of India. At least two conditioning houses are necessary and 
since the Madras Province is an important raw silk consuming centre, the 
city of Madras should bo selected as a location for one of the conditioning 
housos for South India. 

Financial assistance. —The view expressed by the last Tariff Board that 
there should he a central organisation to co-ordinate the work of tho 
Provincial Governments and States interested in Sericulture and that this 
should be financed by the Government of India is a sound one. 
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Standardisation of weight* and measures .—'This question is of all-India 
Importance and should lie taken up by the Contra! Government lhc 
standardisation of weights and measures must be not only for silk but lor 
other commodities as well. 

74. Yes, it should bo possihle to reduce the cost of producing raw silk 
in Kollegal if adequate protection is given for a further period. 'J be period 
of protection should not bo less than 10 years since measures to reduce 110 
costs of production take a limp time to become effective. Itv cent, per cent, 
distribution of cross-breed seeds alone, which is possible, the production 
costs of cocoon cun he reduced by about Ho per cent, as cross-biecus gno 
40 per cent, more yield with less cost per lb. of cocoon. 

Hy starting more steam filatures and by cleaning the silk waste, the 
cost can ho further reduced, but the percentage cannot he accurately 
stated in the absence of market prices for a number of years tor filature silks 
of different deniers. 

Tn a dry area like Kollcgal, the cultural improvement of mulberry is 
not ail easy task. The only method by which ihe quantity of leaves per 
acre can bo increased is by the application of more farm yard manure and 
the growing of green manure. Since the number of cattle in the villages 
is limited the number of cartloads of manure that can be put on the land 
is also limited. Hut hv growing horse gram green manure some improve¬ 
ment rltn he brought about. This might result in a slight reduction in ihe 
cost of cocoons. The largest, reduction that can be brought about is about 
4D per cent. Other items such as wages on labour, etc., arc already low 
and cannot he reduced further; they should be enhanced rather than 
reduced. 

3. Attention must be concentrated on the production of “ Cellular 
cross-breed seed. There should be a special staff for working out. the 
scheme with strict supervision all round. This will also facilitate legislation 
for cent, per cent, use of tested seed hy the rearers, because Government 
can control seed production easily by undertaking the rearing of white 
oocoons in their farms and getting Mysore seed cocoons from reputed 
centres. The subvention scheme now in operation should nut be suspended 
until a mnro comprehensive scheme is taken up for continuing cross-breed 
work. 


(31 Statements and supplementary replies handed in at the time of 
oral evidence on the 19th August, 19.18, 

ll or/js east of reeling liy a rharka per day, works east of ree.ling one ll>. 
nf raw silk of different qualities hy using cross-breeds, etc. 

(If 430 cross-breed cocoons weigh 1 !b. 

(2) The price per lb. of cross-breed cocoons is As. 4-8, i.e., 2 pics more 
than pure Mysore. 

(31 The percentage of douhle cocoons in cross-breed cocoons is 3. 

(4) The sale price of double cocoons at. Kollegal is As. 1-6 a lb. 


No. Particulars. 

(1) Cost of cocoons— 

22J lbs. at As. 4-8 per lb. . 
23-0 lbs. at As. 4-8 per lb. . 
20 lbs. at As. 4-4 per lb. . 


lRt quality. 2nd quality. 
Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 


6 9 0 


3rd quality. 
Rs. a. F. 


G 11 0 


7 0 8 



Be? 


Ho, Particulars. 1st quality. 2nd quality. 3rd quality. 



Rr. 

A. 

p. 

Us. 

A. P. 

US. A. 

p. 

'(2) Less cost of double cocoons— 








1 lb. 

0 

1 

6 





IT lbs. 

I-25 lbs. . 


... 


0 

1 8 

0 1 

11 


(5 

7 

C 

6 

12 4 

(1 14 

9 

<3) Cost of reeling .... 

1 

5 

0 

l 

4 0 

1 4 

9 


7 

12 

6 

8 

0 4 

8 3 

(5 

<(4) Less cost of waste at— 








0-95 Ih. at As. 8 a lb. . 

1 lb. at As. 8 a Ih. . 

7/10 lb. at As. 8 a lb. . 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 0 

0 5 

7 


7 

4 

0 

7 

1) 4 

7 13 

11 

Hence cost of reeling 1 lb. of nilk . 

4 

13 

8 

4 

0 8 

3 7 

115 

Therefore ronditta less 5 per cent. 








of double cocoons 


14-3 


120 

110 

Average cost . 





Rs. 

4-2-13 


Average renditta (reel a bio cocoons) 


. 


12 5 



N. 71.—Only reelablo cocoons arc token into consideration while fixing tho 
tenditta. Cross-breed cocoon* contain about ft per cent, double cocoons 
generally. The rearer docs not sort and sell his cocoons to the reeler. 
The reeler sorts only tho rcelahle cocoons nnd sells away the double cocoons. 
The double cneoons uro not reeled by charka reelcrs at present. They aro 
used lor the same purpose as pierced cocoons. 

Cost of 1st quality charka silk at the fair selling price of As. 5 per Ih. of 

cocoons. 

Us. A. 

Cost of eoeoons= (14‘3 + 14 3 x ft/100) x As. ft^lftx 


As. 5 or . . ..4 11 

Less cost of double cocoons ..... 0 1 

Actual cost . . . . . . . . 4 10 

Reeling charges . . . . . • . Oil 

ft 8 

Less cost of J lb. waste at As. 8 . . . 0 4 

ft 4 


Plus reasonable profit for the reeler, merchant nnd 
commission for the broker (As. 1-0+As. 2-0 |- 
1 auiiu) ......... 0 5 

5 0 

Less e:r-duty price of imported Shanghai filature 
silk .. 


So tho duly required will be , 


2 2 per lb. 

3 7 per lb. 
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Cost of 1st quality eharka silk at the fair selling price of As. i per lb. 

Rs. A. 

Cost of (14’3+]4'3 x 5/100) cocoons at As. 4 . , 3 12 

Less cost of double cocoons.0 1 

3 11 

Heeling cost.0 14 


4 0 

Less cost of i lb. waste at As. 8 per lb. . . 0 4 

Total 4 6 

Profit 0 5 

4 10 


Cost nf producing 1 lb. of 1st quality eharka silk when the cost of production 
is reduced by about iO per cent. 

1. The present estimated fair soiling price 

per lb. of cross-breed cocoons . . Rs. 0 6 0 

2. Anticipates reduction in the cost of 

cocoons . 

3. So the cost of cocoons after reduction = 

As. 3 x 65/100 Rs. 0 3 3 

4. Cost of 15 lbs. of cocoons at As. 3-3n 

Rs. 16 > As. 3 3.Rs. 3 0 0 

5. Less cost of 5 per cent double cocoons 

at As. 1-8 per lb.Rs. 0 10 

* Rs. 2 15 9 

C. Reeling cost (present) .... Rs. 0 14 0 per lb. 

7. Anticipated reduction .... 6% 

8. So the cost of reeling after deducting the 

anticipated reduction = As. 14x95/100 
= As. 13-3 6.or Rs. 0 13 4 

9. Total cost of reelingUs. 2-15-9 + 

As. 13-1.or Its. 3 13 1 

10. Less cost of $ lb. cleaned waste at As. 8 

per lb.. . Rs. 0 4 0 

11. Therefore net cost of reeling one lb. of 

silk.Rs. 3 9 1 

or Its. 3 0 0 

12. Cost of reeling one lb. of 1st quality 

eharka silk Rs. 3 9 0 

13. Plus a reasonable profit for the reeler, 

silk mcrchunt and commission to the 

broker Rs. 0 5 0 

14. So the fair selling price per lb. of 1st 

quality silk is Rs. 3 14 0 




Number of worms produced from fin. ounce of seed. 

Ono oi. of Mysore seed gives 49 lbs. of cocoons. 

Each lb. of cocoon counts 575. 

So 49 lbs. of cocoons count 49 x 675 or 28,175. 

Loss in hatching, rearing, etc., 20 per cent. 

So the number of worms produced in an ounce of seed is number of 
cocoons plut 20 per cent, loss out of cocoons. 

28,175 + 28,175 x 20/100. 

Or 28,175 + 5,635 or 33,810. 

Or in round figures 34,000. 

If 550 cocoons are taken per lb. of Mysore cocoons and 60 lbs. of cocoons 
per oe. of seed the number of cocoons produced from an o*. of seed cocoons 
comes to 27,500. In order to bring up to 42,000 wormB per os. of seed tho 
loss would be nearly 63 per cent. 

In order to bring up to 42,000 worms per os. of seed, the loss would be 
nearly 63 per oent. 

49. Distance from Tuticorin to Kumbakonam is 251 miles. 

Distance from Kollegal to Kumbakonam is 391 + 381 = 4394 miles. 

The difference of freight between the two places per railway maund of 
82f lbs. is (As. 3-15 + Ah. 14)-Rs. 1-11-1 or Rs. 3-1-11. 

Therefore the freight per lb. is Us. 3-1-11/82 = 7-3 pies. 

From Madras to Conjeevaram the charge for a bale of 1331 lbs. is 
As. 12 by lorry. 

From Kollegal to Conjeevaram the distance is 229 +381 miles and the 
charge is (Rs. 2-14 + As. 14) or Ra. 3-12. 

The difference is (Rs. 3-12-As. 12), Rs. 3 per maund. 

This also works Jto about 7 pies per jb. 

Ami Rood. 

From Kollegal to Arni Road is 216+381 miles and tho cliargo is 
Rs. 2-12 +As. 14 or Rs. 3-10. 

From Tuticorin to Arui Road the charge is Rs. 2-8-3 per maund. 

So the differento in freight is (Rs. 3-10 —Rs. 2-8-3) or Rs. 1-1-9 or 
2 6 pies per lb. 

Bombay to Bangalore —-745 miles. 

Approximate freight is Rs. 5-0-9 per maund. 

Approximate freight per lb. is about 1 anna_. 

17. The incorno derived from respective crops raised in Kollegal dry 
area— 

(1) Mulborry—Rs. 12-1 + Re. 1 for littor and mulberry cuttings, or 

11s. 13-1. 

(2) Ragi—Rs. 8-3-6. 

(3) Jawar—Us. 7-9-6. 

This income is a puroly agricultural incomo from tho lands as tho rearer 
mulborry cultivator has charged tho actual cost of Rs. 21-12 as food for 
worms. This agricultural income should not thereforo bo taken into 
account in assessing the labour the rearer and his family put for the 
rearing of worms and picking of leaves for 7 rearings during tho yoar. 

68. All other sorts include— 

Minchow filature (superior and common). 

Canton filaturo. 
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Native reeled tach, as— 
Singckowfine. 

Minchow. 

Qubbiu. 

Mianiang. 

Isatlee. 

Kashing. 

Kuban. 

Shansi Extra. 

Lio Lieu. 


Cost at the e.vi> op the Pootective period. 

Coat of production of 1J ll is. 0 / raw silk by ehurka wwkiny l> hours a dayc 


1. Quality .... 

. 



1st 


2nd 

3rd 

2. ltcndita .... 

• 



12 


104 


9 0 

Details. 


Its. A. 

p. 

Rs 

. A. 

r. 

Its. A. 

p. 

]. Cost of cocoons at 4 annus per lb. . 

4 

8 

0 

3 

14 

5 

3 9 

7 

2. Cost of labour 


0 10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

U 8 

0 

3. Cost of fuel 


0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 

D 

4. Cost of water (including wage of 









waterman) 


0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 2 

l> 

5. Selling expenses (commission 

to 









raw silk merchants) 


0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 2 

3 

6. Transport of cocoons 

and 









brokerage 


0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

y 

0 2 

0 

7. Contingencies (transport chnrgos 









of silk, cost of oil, thread, 









skein making, steaming 
cocoons, etc.) 

of 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

8. Supervision und management 

• 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 1 

3 

0. Total cost of producing 1J 

lbs. 









of silk .... 

. 

G 

0 

0 

5 

6 

2 

4 15 

1 

10. Cost of 1 lb. of silk 

11. Deduct cost of J lb. of waste 

at 

4 

0 

0 

3 

9 

5 

3 4 

9 

5 annas 4 pies per lb. . 


0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 

0 

12. Net cost of producing 1 lb. 

of 









silk .... 


3 

12 

0 

3 

5 

5 

3 0 

9 

13. Interest on working capital 

. 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 2 

0 

14. Depreciation 


0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 0 

3 

15. Profit. 


0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 2 

0 

1G. Total cost of 1 lb. of silk . 


4 

0 

8 

3 

9 

10 

3 5 

0 

17. Re-reeling charges (First quulity 









only) .... 

• 

0 

3 

0 






18. Fair selling price por pound 


4 

3 

8 

3 

9 

10 

3 5 

0 
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Ml) Ul.TING PERIODS AT KoLLECAI,. 



Pure Mysore. 



Summer. 

Winter. 

1 st |ieriod 

5 days. 

6 days. 


1 day of moult. 

1 day. 

2 nd ,, 

. . 3 days. 

4 days. 


1 day of moult. 

1 day. 

3rd „ 

4 days. 

5 days. 


1 day of moult. 

1 day. 

4th „ 

4 days. 

0 days. 


1 day of moult. 

1 day. 

5th ,, 

7 days. 

8 days. 


27 days. 32 days. 



Cross-breed. 


1 st period 

. . 4 days. 

5 days. 


1 day of moult. 

1 day. 

2 nd „ 

3 days. 

4 days. 


1 day of moult. 

1 day. 

3rd „ 

3 days. 

4 days. 


1 day of moult. 

1 day. 

4th „ 

. 4 days. 

5 days. 


1 day of moult. 

1 day. 

5th 

5 days. 

6 days. 


23 days. 

28 days. 


Out of 12 months in a year 2 months are for the pruning period which 
should bo left out. Out of the remaining period 7 months should be taken 
as summer months and three months as winter months. This gives an 
average of 10/7 months per crop. In other words the seven months of 
summer would give live roarings and thu threo months of winter tho 
remaining two rearings. 


Distribution of leaf among different crops per 


1 st 

flop 

(after 

pruuing) 

2 nd 

» 

. 


3rd 

$9 



4th 

M 

. 


5th 

tl 



Cth 

it 

, 


7th 

t* 

. 

. . 


aero in the year. 

Lbs. 

. 1,000 
GOO 
400 
3-50 
300 
31H) 

. 500 (just after a ram 

in June or July 
and beforo 
pruning). 


Total 


. 3,450 
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Production of cocoons during different crops. 

Lfm. 

1st crop of 1,000 lbs. of leaves would give at 14 lbs. 


per lb. of cocoons ... ... 711 

2nd crop of 600 lbs. would give at, 15 lbs. . 40 

3rd to 6th crops at 16 lbs. would give . , . 841 

7th crops at 15 lbs.331 

Or a total of 229 lbs. per acre. 


Detail* for the consumpf.ion o/ 2,500 lbs. of leaves during the U days after 

the fourth moult. 


Lbs. 


1st day.200 

2nd „ 260 

3rd .300 

4th .400 

5th „ 400 


35 O 
300 
200 
100 

Total . 2,500 

The Japanese labourer picks 100 lbs. of leaves a day whilst an Indian 
labourer can pick 50 Ihs. per day for three crops and 30 lbs. per day for the 
remaining four crops. 

No. of days of work turned out by the mulberry cultivator rearer. 


6 th 

7th 

8 th 

9th 


Hours. 


1st age.18 

2nd ... 151 

3rd „.36 

4th.70 

5th .252 


Total 390J or 16-2 days. 


Tho leaves from an acre of mulberry is distributed in tho following 
manner: —• 

Lbs. 


1 st ago 
2 nd „ 
3rd „ 

4 th „ 
5th „ 


46 

112 

170 

622 

2,500 


Total . 3,450 
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From 1st to 4tlt moult the quantity of leaves used is 950 lbs 
After 4th moult the quantity of leaves used is 2,500' lbs. 

The number of leal crops that u mulberry cultivator, rearer gets from 


an acre of mulberry 

is 7. This is distributed 

as follows ; — 





Per cent, 

Lb». 

1st 

crop 

September and October 

21 

724-5 

2nd 

j » • 

November 

18 

621 0 

3rd 

>> 

»> 

December 

1!) 

65505 

4th 

January-February 

12-5 

431-25 

5th 

>» 

Februaiy-March 

10 

3150 

6tn 

tt 

April-May 

7 

241-5 

7th 


June-July 

12-5 

431-25 



Total 

. 100 

3,450-0 


(4) Economics of Eri silk tcorrn rearing, handed in at Bangalore on the 

I'.lth August, 1038. 

Data. 

(1) Production of leaves per acre of castor plantation—6,000 lbs. 

(2) 10 lbs. of loaves yield 1 Ih. of green cocoon. 

(.'!) 8 lbs. of green cocoons 1 lb. of dry pierced cocoons (vuriablo factor). 

(4) Leaf available only for about 4 months in a year. 

(5) 4 rearings can be had in a year. 

(fi) Kaeh rearing takes about 20 days. 

(7) 1) (»s. = 00,000 seeds. 

. (8) If oz. of seed yield 28,500 (5 per cent.). 

(0) 2o0 green cocoons=l lb. 

Non-recurring expenditure. 

Rh. a. r. 

Rearing trays 80 at 4 annas each . . 20 0 0 

Spinning baskets 60 at 2 annas each . . . 7 8 0 

linmboo racks 0 at Rs. 1-4, each 7 8 0 

Ant cellars ...... 100 

36 0 0 

Recurring expenditure for conducting 3 rearings a year. 

Rs. A. P. 


Cost of 6 nzs. of eggs at As. 12 per oz. . . 4 8 0 

Kxtra labour required for picking leaves 48 

units (girls) at As. 1-6 per unit . 4 8 0 

Wnsto paper for spinning . . . 0 12 0 

Depreciation on rearing applianres at 20 per 

cent, per annum.7 3 4 

Kerosene oil.0 12 0 

Sundries.0 4 8 


•18 


18 0 0 
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Output of green cocoon b for 4 roaringB = 

Dry piercoil cocoons = (Rendita 1:8) . . M lbs. 

Its. a. r. 

Sale prico of 00 lbs. of pierced cocoons ut 
8 annas per lb. . 00 0 0 

Cost of production as por details given above . 18 0 I) 

Net additional profit on each aero by roaring . 12 0 0 


(6) Letter No. H98/38, dated the ZSrd August, 1938, from T> M. Amalsad, 
Esq., Government Textile Institute, Washervumpet, Minims. 

With reference to the Tariff Board's question No. 28 relating to Silk 
Hand loom Weaving, I furnish herewith a statement called for by the 
President showing the wages earned by silk weavers in the manufacture 
of cloths particulars of which wore given in the answer. 

2. The wages paid by cloth merchants to hnnr’Ioom weavers for weaving 
four typical classes of Sarces havo already been furnished. 

But the actual wage earned by a silk weaver in a day depends upon the 
time taken by him for weaving, which, in turn, depends upon the nature 
of the appliance used—whether a hand throw shuttle or a fly shuttle slay, 
dohby or draw-hoy harness. The wages per day may, however, he taken 
approximately as follows: — 

Wages per day. 

As. r. 

(1) Plain Silk Sareo.b 0 

(2) Saree with Figure in Border . . 

(3J Sarco with Solid Bordor and Figure 

in Gold Thread.0 0 plus 

1 (j for n hoy. 

(4) Silk Brocade Saree . . . 10 0 plus 

2 0 for an Assistant. 

(0) Letter No. 2011-T)-IM, dated the 21st September, 1938, from the 
Director of Industries, Madras. 

When I gave oral evidence before the Tariff Board at Bangalore in 
August, I was asked to send supplementary notes in regard to the 
following: — 

(l) Weight of green cocoons from the time they arc removed from 
the spinning truys. 

(ii) Capita! outlay required to install re-reeling machines of the 

Japanese model, in a filature, of 150 basins. | Not available.] 

(iii) Classification of silks for Tariff purposes. 

(iv) Ericulturo. 

I now enclose, for the information of the Board, notes on these subjects. 

Note on the weight of Green Cocoons from the time they auk removed 
from the Spinning Trays. 

Actual weight taken on- each dug. 

Date of commencement of spinning—28th August, 1938. 
lV.te ol completion of spinning—29th August, 19:18. 

Weight of cocoons on 30tli August 1938, at 4 P.M.— 23 lhs. 3f ozs. 
.Weight of cocoons ou 31st August, 1938, at 4 p.m. 22 lbs. 8 ozs. 
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Weight of cocoons on 1st September, 1938, at 1 r.M.— 52 lbs. 3 or.s. 

Weight of cocoons on 2nd September, 19.38, at 4 r.M.—21 lbs. 13 or®. 

Weight of cocoons on 3rd September, 1938, at 10-30 a.m.— 21 lbs. 7J on, 
Weight of cocoons on 3rd September, 1938, at 4 r.M.—21 lbs. 5 ozs. 

Weight of cocoons on 4tb September, 1938, ut 4 r.M.—20 lbs. 14 ozs. 

Weight of cocoons on 5th September, 1938, at 9 a.m.— 20 lbs. 8 ozs. 

All the cocoons were steamed on 5th Septembor, 1938, at 10 a.m. 

The cocoons are generally weighed on the third day after the date of 
completion of spinning. In this case the cocoons were weighed on 31st 

August, 1938, for reeling and the weight was 22 lbs. 8 ounces. On the 

fifth day, i.c., on 2nd September, 1938, it was 21 lbs. 13 ounces. 1 ho loss 
is therefore 22-8 minus 21-13 or 11 ounces on 221 lbs. lint the loss given 
out by Mr. Silva is 17-5 minus 15-7 or 1 lh. 14 ounces. The actual weights 
taken in an accurate balance do not tally with Mr. Silva's figures. 

It will not be possible to compel the rearers to give up the practice ol 

selling their cocoons on the third day unless the filature and country reelers 
offer the roarers proportionately higher rates for tho fifth day cocoons us 
compared with third day cocoons. 

Chis-sifUation. of Si Iks fur Tariff purpose. 

Tho classification can be as follows for raw silks booked both from 
Japanese ports and from Shanghai:—■ 

1. Filature white re-reded -13/15 denier. 

2. Filature yellow re-reeled—13/15 denier. ffi 

3. Filature white re-reeled- 20/22 denier and coarser. 

4. Filature yellow re-reeled—20/22 denier and coarser. 

5. Filature white reeled—13/15 denier. 

6 . Filature yellow reeled—13/15 denier. 

7. Filature white reeled—20/22 denier. 

8 . Filature yellow reeled- 20/22 denier and coarser. 

For silks booked from Canton and Hongkong ports— 

9. Canton filature—13/15 denier. 

10. Canton filatun—20/22 denier and coarser. 

11. Filature reeled duppiou white • Y This will also ..pply to Japan 

12. Filature reeled duppion yellow .) and Shanghai silks. 

13. Dupplion hand reeled white . , YOiis will apply to all 

v Duppious of Japau and 

14. Duppiou hand reeled yellow . . ) China. 

15. Hand reeled silks- white— T quality and II quality. 

1C. Hand reeled silks—yellow -1 quality and II quality. 

17. Waste products—I quality. 

18. Waste products—II quality. 

Items 15 to 18 are not generally exported from Japan. 

Note. -If a lower Tariff value is fixed for silks coming from Shanghai, 
there is the possibility of Japan consigning her raw silks from Shanghai 
instead of from Kohe or Yokohama after booking them first to Shanghai. 

Note on EitiCLi.TrRE. 

In order to give a fair trial to the experiments on Ericulture that were 
started in October, 1930, the services of a practical criworm rearer and 
his wife, who was a spinner, were secured through the assistance of Miss 
CleHiorn of the Department of Sericulture, Bengal. These people brought 
with them an ounce ol cri eggs and a Bergal eri spinning charka. 

38 a 
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Katigundi Kuppam, in the Chittoor District, where climatic conditions were 
favourable and where there was an abundant supply of castor leaves, was 
selected as the venue for carrying on the experiments under the personal 
supervision of an influential person who was connected with a local weaving 
establishment. Several routings wore conducted at Kuppam and Sivaram- 
puram, a village 18 miles from Kuppam over a period of six months. 

2. The erieulturists reported that the cocoons were superior to tho 
cocoons obtained in Bengal. A report was received from Messrs. Sankerdcv 
Silk Weaving Factory of Soalkuchi, Kantrup (Assam) to the effect that 
“ Your cocoons were good and as white as milk, am offering Us. 55 to fis. GO 
per Bengal maund 

3. The Bengal eri spinner taught a number of people (men and women) 
in tho Kuppum area practical spinning. One of them who was so trained 
was deputed to several eri cocoon centres whore eri worms rearing had been 
successfully undertaken by a number of agriculturists through flic propaganda 
done by the departmental Demonstrators. Though the work of rearing 
went on successfully, the work of spinning did not keep pace with it as the 
agriculturist rearers did not take to spinning with the same enthusiasm as 
they took to rearing. The result was flint there stocks of cocoons accumulated 
with tho agriculturists who were anxious to dispose them. The yarn spun 
was collected and sent to the Director of Primary Education und Industries, 
Mayurhunj State, Baripada (Bihar and Orissa), who made two purchases of 
the yarn. But no further orders were received from him. 

4. Ten Ihs. of eri yarn were obtained from the Government Silk Institute, 
Bhagalpur, and woven into doth in the Government Textile Institute, 
Madras, and a handloom weaver ut Kuppam. The doth was taken round 
tho Madras market, but no merchant showed any interest in it and so, 
the idea of weaving the yarn into doth was given up. Several enquiries 
were made thereafter in regard to possible ways ot' disposing of the cocoons 
and spun yarn, in India, Europe and America. Mr. Patuuik, the Director 
of Primary Education and Cottage Industries, Mayurbhanj Slate, purchased 
some of the yarn at R.s. 12 per suer of 105 tolas for fine yarn and Its. 3 
per seer of coarse yarn. Subsequently ho stated that the price hud fallen 
to Its. 10 and 7 respectively and later on that tho price has gone down to 
Its. 8 und 5 respectively for a seer of 80 tolas. Finally orders from 
Mayurbhanj stopped und people who had taken to spinning in some centres 
did not evince any further interest in the matter. Mr. Good-Liffe of 
Warnham, Horseham (England), who was interested in hundspun eri yarn 
for making neck-ties, offered Hs. 7 to Rs. per lb. of yarn, but business 
did not materialise as he t.beli wrote and said that he had decided to 
drop this branch of his business. 

o. Various endeavours were made to find nn outlet for cocoons at 
remunerative prices. Samples of eri cocoons were sent to the Imperial 
Institute, London, American Silk Association, Trade Commissioner, 
Hamburg, British Commercial Counsellor, Home, etc. Except the Imperial 
institute, London, who advised that 150 lbs. of cocoons should be- sent to 
Messrs. Listen and Co., Mamiinghnm Mills, Bradford for spinning, none 
of the others who were nddressed in the matter gave any encouraging reply. 
Messrs. Lister and Co., Ltd., spun the silk and sent 40 lbs. 14 ounces 
of spun yarn and 111 lbs. 15 ounces of noil yarn. A small quantity of this 
yarn was dyed in Madras and it. took the dye very well. As against this 
proportion of cocoons to yarn, Messrs. Greenwood and Hatley have given 
figures of If Ihs 2 ounces of spun yarn and 4 lbs. 4 ounces of noils resulting 
from the treatment ot 18 lbs. of eri cocoons. Messrs. Lister and Co., Ltd., 
also stated that the price at which eri silk cocoons could he probably marketed 
in England is about iId. |icr lb. Considering charges such as freight import 
duty, etc., it was not found economically possible to export eri cocoons to 
England. 

G. Merchants in Assam interested in eri roeoons were addressed in the 
matter und though a lot of rorrcspumloiico ensued, no definite murket was 
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found for the cocoons in that Province. It will thus bo scon that every 
etlort was made to find an outlet for eri cocoons, handspun eri yarn aiul 
ori silk doth, but without success. The mill spun yarn (both spun yarn 
and noil yarn) was converted into suiting doth in the power looms and a 
ready market was found for it at prices ranging from Its. 3-8 to Us. 1-12 
lor a yard of 45" breadth. 

7. Economies of Eri Silkworm rearing: — 

Data. 

Quantity of leaves than can be gathered if the leaves rye removed 
from the beginning—0,150 lbs. or about 75 maunds of 82$ lbs. 
Quantity of leaves available if they aro picked after the seeds 
are formed und fairly matured—4,500 lbs. 

Leaf available for throe months only in u year. 

At best three rearings can be had in a year. 

Quantity of leaves available for one rearing—1,500 lbs. 

Each rearing takes about 20 days. 

Ten lbs. of leaves are required to produco 1 lb. of green cocoons. 
Quantity of cocoons produced—150 lbs. 

Seven lbs. of green '(tycoons: 1 lb. of dry pierced cocoons (variably 
factor). 

Quantity of pierced cocoons at 7 : 1—21J renditta. 

, No. of dry pierced cocoons in 1 lb.—1,500. 

Approximate number of eggs in an ounce— 17,000. 

Quantity allowed for non-hatching, otc.—1,000. 

No. of worms that can be had from 1 ounce of eggs—1G,000. 
Quantity of eggs required for one rearing—Two ounces. 

21 $ lbs. of pierced cocoons uro produced in one rearing. 

Quantity of pierced cocoons that can lie had from one ounco of 
eggs—10$ Ihs. 

Non-recurring Expemliture. 

Us. A. P. 

Rearing trays 80 at 4 annas each . . 20 0 0 

Spinning baskets (10 at 2 annus each . . . 7 8 0 

llamhoo racks 0 at Us. 1-1 each . . . . 7 8 0 

Ant tellers.10 0 

30 0 0 

Beiurring Expenditure for conducting three rearings a gear. 

Ug. A. P. 

Cost of 0 ozs. of eggs at 12 annas per oz. 

at 2 ozs. of eggs per rearing . . . . 4 8 0 

Extra labour required for picking leaves 48 

units (girls) at 1 anna 6 pies per unit . 4 8 0 

Waste paper for spinning . , . 10 0 

Depreciation on rearing appliances at 2D per 
cent, per annum . . . • . 7 3 4 

Kerosene oil.10 0 

Sundries. . . 0 12 8 


19 0 0 
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Ra. a. v. 

Output of gicen cocoons fot three rearings from 
4,500 lbs. of leaves is 450 !ba. 

Dry pierced cocoons (Rcnditta 1 : 7) 64 lbs. . 

Sale price of 64 lbs. of pierced cocoons at 
8 annas per lb. . . . . 32 0 0 

Cost of production as per details given abovo . 19 0 0 

Net additional profit on each acre by rearing . 13 0 0 


8 . Tho acreage under castor in the Province of Madras has been 
fluctuating between 250,000 and 300,000. If all the wasted leaves are 
utilised for rearing eri worms 275,000 x 64 lbs. could be produced, or 
17,6(10,000 lbs. of cocoons which would give the agriculturists a net addi¬ 
tional income of Rs. 35,75,000. It will thus be seen there is scope for 
sotting up three or four silk waste spinning mills for converting this raw 
material into span silk. The rearing of eri worms will give part-timo 
occupation to many of tho agriculturists who are in need of such employ¬ 
ment. They will also derive some income for the growing of castor over and 
above that obtained from castor seed. 


(7) Letter No. 102Z-D./38, tinted the 8th October, TJ38, from the Director 
of Industries, Madras. 

When T gave oral evidence before the Tariff Board at Bangalore in 
August, 1938, 1 was asked to send a supplementary note* in regard to tho 
economics of Eri Silkworm rearing. I now enclose for the information of 
the Board a statement embodying the required particulars. 


(8) Letter No. 107Z-D.I38, dated the 20th October, 1988, from the Director 
of Industries, Madras. 

As requested by tho President during tho course of my oral ovidence 
before tho Tariff Board at Bangaloro in August, T forward copies of (i) 
flteport of the Hericultural Expert on his visit to Japan, and (ii) Not© 
on the possibilities of developing a silkworm gut industry in Tndia. 

2. In support of my statement before tho Board that, sericulture forms 
the main occupation in many villages of tho Kollegal taluk, 1 forward for 
the perusal of tho Board u copy of the publication entitled 11 An account 
of tho activities of the Department of Industries, Madras ” on page 55 
of which will bo found a definite statement to this effect. It is roquestod 
that tho book may bo returned after perusal. 

3. 1 may mention for tho information of the Board that 1 have received 
a roport, from the Sericultnral Expert, Kollegal, to the effect that the present 
price of cocoons is only Rs. 6 per maund as against from Rs. 7 to Its. 7-4 
per maund at the time when tbo representatives of the Madras Departs 
mont, of Industries were, examined at Bangalore in Augnst. The low prico 
which coconns are realising is having an adverse effect on the position of 
the industry, 

4. On page 133 of the record of evidence tendered by the Madras 
representatives before the Board, which has been sent to me for any necessary 
correction, and which will bo returned as early as |K»sihlc, thero is an error 
in the calculation of tho wages for rearing. It is stated by the President 
that tho wages for rearing would come to roughly one anna per lb. 
Actually, however, it comes to ono anna four pies, or roughly one and a 

* Already printed as an enclosure to letter, dated tho 21st September, 
1938. 

t Not priuted. 
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half anna. On the basis of one anna per lb. the wages for picking leaves 
uiul for rearing worms wero fixed by the President at As. 4-3 per lb. or 
allowing a margin of 3 pics (page 135 of the record of oral evidence) 
As. 4-0 per lb. The addition of six pies per !b. would bring tho price of 
cocoons up to As. 5 per lb. which was the figure recommended hy this 
department to the Board in the written memorandum which was submitted 
to it. 

Silkworm. Gut and the possibilities o / developing that Industry in India. 

Silkworm gut as is technically known is nothing but the stretched and 
hardened silk gland in the body of the silkworm. So, it is a misnomer to 
call this as the gut, hecause tho alimentary canal of the silkworm is also 
termed the “ Gut ”, This hardened silk gland (hereinafter called tho 
" Gut ”) is very largely used in hospitals for surgical purposes as ligatures 
and also for fish tackles. 

2. Origin n / the Gut Industry .—This industry is being carried on from a 
very long time in Spain and it was first introduced by a Spaniard. He 
was using vinegar containing acetic acid for soaking and drawing tho 
glands from the body of the silkworm. The composition and strongth of the 
solution he used is still unknown but the basic, idea of extracting guta 
from the silkworms soaked in vinegar or acetic acid led to further researches 
on this subject. The present standard suture gut which is so largely 
used for surgical purposes all over the [World is tho result of researches 
carried on for a number of years. 

(ii) In India no small credit is duo to the Serieultural Section of the 
Department of Industries, Madras, for being the pioneers in recognising the 
importance of this industry and having carried out researches. The first 
attempt to produce tho suture guts was made in the year 1934. From that 
timo onwards a numher of experiments are being carried on, on tho produc¬ 
tion of these guts, from the indigenous Mysore variety as well as from the 
foreign varieties of silkworms. Tho results obtained in this line of work 
uro very encouraging. 

3. The whole process of producing tho gut is clearly described in tho 
succeeding paragraphs before proceeding to the economic aspects of the 
industry. 

(i) Preliminary Processes Involved. 

(ii) Extraction. 

(iii) Bleaching and Processing. 

(iv) Finishing. 

(i) Preliminary Processes Involved .—First of all, fully matured, robust 
and healthy larvte are selected. Plato 1, shows tho fully matured worms with 
their shortened bodies. To arrive at the exact percentage of acid required 
and the period of immersion for soaking the worms, several experiments 
were conducted in noetic acid whose strength varied from 1 to 10 per cent. 
and the duration of immersion ranging from 1 to 10 hours. Finally it 
was found out that worms soaked in a solution of 7 per cent, strength 
for a period of four hours gave the best of results with the suitable length 
and uniform thickness. It was also found out that guts could be produced 
from a solution of 5 to 0 per cent, and soaked for a period of more than 
four hours but they were not of the standard quality. 

Plato 2 shows the mature worms put in a beaker of acetic neid. After 
an interval of 4 hours the worms arc transferred to a solution of sodium 
carbonate of 5 to 6 per cent, strength to remove the traces of aeetio 
acid in tlie worm, because it was found out that worms taken directly from 
the acid solution produced an itching effect on the skin. Then, the worms 
arc transferred to a solution of tannic acid dissolved in water—of about 
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C per cent, strength—with a little a formaldehyde and kept for a period of 
15 minutes. This mixture has been iound out to he very successful in 
hardening the matured silk gland alter it is treated by acetic acid. An 
equally effect process is to put the mature worms in a solution of 5 per coni, 
tannic acid and formaldehyde mixed with a solution of 5 to 6 per cent, 
sodium carbonate. It has boon found that if the worms are allowed to 
soak in the acid solution for more than six hours, the gland becomes very 
soft and begins to break when stretched. So, the optimum duration ol 
immersion is four hours. 

(ii) Extracl ion.—As soon a* the worm is taken out from the solution, the 
month part is just removed with the help of a pair of scissors and the body 
of the worm is then gently pressed (Plate ITT and IV show the act of 
removing the anterior part of the body of the worm with the help of a 
pair of scissors and the subsequent gentle squeezing of the worm). Then the 
two glands inside the body of the worm come out one after the other and 
aro very slimy to touch. They are taken out and put on a piece of paper, 
l’lute V shoas the position of the gland in the body of the worm. The letters 
marked “ g ”, “ g ” are the two silk glands which are situated one on 
either side of the central alimentary canal. Each gland is doubly bent and 
the ends taper to a point. The ends are rigidly held by the thumb and 
the fore-finger of each hand and given a quick and uniform pull, till the 
gland is stretched to its maximum length. Plate VI shows the position 
of the hand and the drawn out gut. Two coils (“ c ”, “ c ” as indicated 
in tho plate) are formed one on either side in the place in which there 
were the two bends before, in the developed silk gland. The central part 
without the two coils is the gut proper. The uniformity of the gut mainly 
■depends upon the quickness with which the gland is stretched with the 
required pulling force. The gut generally breaks at the position of tho 
two coils. 

Each gland is stretched likewise and put on a clean sheet of paper ono 
over the other. The uniinislied gut consists of a central core of lilament 
surrounded by a membraneous material which can very easily he removed. 
Plate VIT shows tho heap of stretched glands or the unfinished gut tied by 
moans of a piece of string. Then papers containing such henps of unfinished 
guls are put in tho bright sunlight, for about 24 hours or more to allow 
them to dry and harden; so that the strands may become wirelike ami rigid. 

(iii) Bleaching. —Before the process of bleaching a sort rough selection 
and grading is done according to the length of each gut. (juts measuring 
12" in length and upwards (excluding the portion of the two coils) are 
selected for surgical purposes. Those which measure less than 12" ire 
generally used for fish tackles. The selected guts are made into a hundk' 
by tying a thread at one end. After bundling they ave dipped in a 
5 per cent, solution of Sodium Carbonate and allowed to soak for 12 hour9 
or more in order to remove impurities. They are then taken out and each 
bundle of strand is thoroughly washed in running cold water having no 
permanent harness. Afterwards they are put in u 5 per cent, solution of 
potassium carbonate or solt soap and the solution boiled very vigorously 
for about .1 to i hours continuously care being taken to renow the solution 
twice or thrice during the operation. The process of boiling and bleaching 
is done (1) to remove the soft membraneous material surrounding tho 
central fibre, (2) to remove the dirt and other impurities and (.‘1) to impart 
a shining silvery lustre to the gut. When the strands attain tho silvery 
lustre (this could he found out b.v just removing out a bundle from the 
boiling solution by moans of a pair of tongs) *hey are removed from tho 
boiling solution, again washed thoroughly in running cold water and allowed 
to dry for 12 hours or more in bright sunlight. Overboiling impairs the 
quality of the gut because it has heen noticed that guts which are boiled 
even after they attain the silvery lustre loose their tenacity. 

(iv) Finishing .—The guts arc then removed from the sunlight, each gut 
is taken out and the portion of the gut proper is well polished with a soft 
piece of polishing cloth which gives an additional finish to the guts. It 
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forms a circular roll as tin* process is continued. Then the two ends are cut 
-so as to remove the coils at the ends. They arc graded according to their 
length and thickness. Generally, the guts obtained here, could be graded 
as medium and line guts. The guts that are generally imported from 
abroad measure 12" in length and they are graded as coarse, medium and 
line, the superior being the coarse, and the inferior being the finer ones. 
The coarser or the superior gut is obtainable only from the best univoltine 
races of worms. In the case of guts produced out of pure Mysore variety 
of worms, they will have to be passed through an additional bleaching 
process alter they aro boiled with a weak solution of sulphurous acid to 
get well bleached gilts. They are then removed from the acid solution and 
washed several times in cold water to remove traces of acid. 

4. After the process of finishing, the guts arc sterilized in special 
auto-claves and packed in paper covers and boxes. Plato VIII shows a 
circular roll of finished guts of medium size ready for packing. 

5 . C'Jtemislry of the Reaction. —The principal reaction involved in tlm 
whole process of gut making is between the protcinons matter ol the silk 
gland and tho dilute solution of the acetic acid. The change involved is 
evidently hydrolysis, and the wholo reaction may he represented in gonerol 
terms as follows : — 

n 0 |4 C H 1J( O 50 N, 4 S plot n OH,COOH 

(protein) 

n CHj C1I(NH.) COOH plus n CH—CH„ 

(Amino propionic acid) / 

CH(NIIj) 


COOH 

(Hydroxi amino propionic acid) 

Though other amino acids are formed tho principal products may be d 
Alanine and dl Compound of Serine, and only after the reaction of tho 
acid on the proteinmis matter of the gland, the latter reaches tho 

required consistency of elasticity for stretching. 

6 . The whole process described is laborious and requires care and 
dexterity of a person to produce superior guts which are marketed at a 
very high rate. 

7 Several experiments have proved that the univoltine varieties of worms 
yield longer and thicker guts than the multivoltme or the hybrid races. 
The guts that ure now produced uro in no way interior to those that aio 
imported annually from Europe. Table I shows the percentage of guts of 
different lengths obtained out of univoltine, hybrid and multivoltine racos. 

8 Economic aspects of the. Industry. —(<t) The importance of this 

industry will be well understood if tho need for silkworm guts, and the 

difference in price between the imported and tho indigenous guts nre 

considered side by side. For example, the approximate annual consump¬ 
tion of guts hv the various Government Hospitals and private clinics is 
indeed largo. 

(b) t'ost of Production .—The cost of 100 guts that are imported from 
Europe for surgical purposes is reported to range from Rs. 3 to Its. f>. 
The approximate cost of production in India on the laboratory scale comes 
to about rupees two only and the cost will be still loss if they aro produced 
in largo quantities on a commercial scale. Tabic 2 shows the average cost 
of production of 100 silkworm guts taking into consideration the cost of 
worms, chemicals, labour, etc. 100 worms yield 200 glands (at 2 per worm) 
hut allowing a wide margin for wastage, etc., 100 good guts could easily 
he extracted out or the 100 worms. Tho cost of 100 worms includes tho 
cost of seed and rearing charges. 
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(c) Hence it is needless to stress on the huge saving that would amount 
to, if an indigenous gut industry is established and lurther this industry 
may also holp immensely the British Umpire in the event uf a war with 
any other nation when the demand for suture guts would be very great. 

9. A largo portion of India lies within the “ Silk Belt” encircling this 
Glubo and the Sericultural Industry exists trom time immemorial. “ It 
occupies an important place in the agricultural economy of the country, 
providing a subsidiary occupation and additional resources fur a portion 
of a teeming population which draw's its sustenance from the land and 
affording opportunities for useful, profitable and congenial employment for 
somo of the cdueuted classes” (Paragraph lid of the Indian Tariff Board 
lfeport). The Provinces where the industry occupies an important position 
among the minor industries are, the Punjab, Kashmir, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Mysore and Madras. So, mulberry silkworm could be reared in any 
of the suitable places of tliesp Provinces and the gut industry could be well 
started on a commercial line. Worms that feed on castor leaves, i.e., 
onworms are quite unsuitable for the extraction of guts because it is not 
possible to get a continuous filament owing to the contorted nature of tlieir 
glands. So, this gut industry is entirely dependent upon the mulberry 
silkworm industry. 

10. Life History o / the Silkworm .—It is not out of place to state briefly 
the metamorphosis of the silkworm in discussing about the gut industry 
which is mainly dependent upon Sericulture. The life history of the worm 
consists of four stagos (i) the egg, (ii) the larva, (iii) the l’upa and (iv) tho 
Imaguo. The egg hatches into a larva and the larva life lasts for about :fO 
days consisting of o stages. During this period, the worm as it grows 
bigger sheds its skin four times and this phenomenon is called moulting. 
The silk glands begin to develop well only after the 4th moult. Just 
before the worm begins to spin it becomes shining in appearance with the 
fully matured glands insido its body. Only at this stage the worms aro 
selected for gut pui|K)ses and not before. The larva then passes to tho 
pupa stages which lusts for about 10 days and then changes into ft full 
flea god butterfly. 

11. The Sericultural Industry has got very great nntural resourcos in 
India. The economic environment, i.t., low wages, the state of unemploy¬ 
ment in the rural parts of the country, etc , is conducive for the rearing 
of silkworms. Moreover, mulberry can be grown in any land and is purely 
a raiu fed crop in the Mysore Plutenu. It is propagated by either seed, 
grafting, layers or cuttings. The climatic conditions of those parts of 
India w’hero there is Sericulture are suitable for the cultivation of mulberry 
and rearing of silkworms. Silkworms, thrive well in plateau, possessing 
an agreeable temperate climate, tho temperature never falling below 75° F. 
and rising above 100° F. with an average distributed rainfall of 30 to 50 
inches. It has been found out by experiments that nnivoltino worms give 
guts measuring from 12 to 16 inches in length. These guts aro reported to 
have u greater sale as they are in greater demand. These univoltine worms 
are reared in Kashmir and the Punjab successfully. There is therefore, 
a wide field for starting the gut industry in those centres. As for the 
Mysore plateau including Kollcgnl only guts of smaller length can bo 
produced and the. demand and prices offered for these are not attractive. 
The gut industry can only be thought of in the Mysore plateau including 
Kollegal when univoltine worms can be reared successfully. 

12. Tho two important factors that should be taken into consideration 
ill discussing the possibilities of developing the gut industry in India aro: — 

(i) Selection of sound silkworm seeds. 

(ii) Rearing technique. 

Both arc equally important and to at lain one without attempt ing tho 
other would give much less than half the battle. The two should go hand 
in huud. 
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(i) Silkworms arc prono to infectious diseases. As Mr. Jameson says:— 

“ Disease could be con<iucred only by honeat and careful seed selection 
coupled with the adoption of modern means of disinfecting and rearing.” 
Only robust and healthy worms without any disease in the lot nre used 
for the extraction of guts and necessarily the original seed should bo 
perfectly free from any diseases. The production of good quality eoooons 
depends upon the healthy development of the silk gland and so also for 
the production of longer and thicker guts. It has been found out that in a 
worm which has been affected with pebrine or fluchcric the silk glands 
are not so well developed as to give a long and uniform gut. Considering 
the above conditions it is obvious that the importance of providing tho 
Indian rearer with perfectly disense-freo seed can hardly be exaggerated. 

(ii) Coming to tho noxt important factor, viz., rearing, it is really an 
art to rear silkworms and produce good quality spinning Worms. While 
disease-free layings would do much it will never completely compensate for 
the bud rearing and if the seed is not of the best, careless rearing will 
make the yield of spinning worms infinitely worse than it might have been. 
All the diseases of silkworms could be acquired during their larval life. 
As the Soricultural crop is greatly affected b.v the quality of mulberry 
leaves, care should be exercised in making an adequate supply of mulberry 
leaves of the best variety for adopting rational and cleaner methods of 
rearing such as providing better ventilation, spacing, cleanliness, 
systematic feeding of worms, etc., for the healthy development of the worms. 
It hfy3 been found that worms which are given more sparing after the 
IV moult becomo a little longer and consequently the silk gland whoso length 
is mainly responsible for the production of longer guts are also lengthonod. 
Bo, a groat deal of technical skill is necessary for the successful conduct of 
rearing and diseases can be controlled only by demonstration nnd 
propaganda of the qfficacy of rational methods of rearing and tho uso of 
good quality seeds. Only such rearers who are experienced in rearing on 
rational methods in tho Soricultural villages should be selected for tho 
rearing of worms. Healthy seeds preferably from univoltine races should bo 
distributed to such rearers. The matured worms arc bought for gut purposes 
provided the worms aro free from diseases. Tho rearer is paid for his ripe 
worms on the same rate or a little above, the rate at which he sells his 
cocoons for reeling purposes. He will be readily willing to part with his 
ripe worms instead of his cocoons hecauso (i) he saves tho labour and 
mounting charges for the ripe wonns on tho cocoonages, (ii) ho will not run 
tho risk of keeping the cocoons in his house until they are marketed at a 
fair price and (iii) the chances or some of the cocoons getting spoiled by rats, 
lizards aro lessened. It. is evident that from a single worm which would 
produce one good reeling cocoon costing about a pic or more, two guts 
fotebing a few annas could be produced. Roughly, one skilled labourer who 
is ordinarily paid 8 annas a day of eight working hours can at tho minimum 
extract about. SIX) guts a day and in a factory or Government establishment 
thousands of guts could bo extracted in a duy without any difficulty. 

13. Thus, it provides employment for a large number of people both 
for rearing of worms and extraction of guts. Tho process of bleaching, and 
finishing requires the services of scientifically trained men and thus it 
absorbs some of the educated classes and tackles . the unemployment 
problem which is evincing the keen interest of all the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. Hence thero is vast scope for this industry in India started either 
by the Government or by private enterprise. 

It. The silkworm guts that are now produced have been pronounced 
to bo suitable for surgical purposes by sonic of the Burgeons working in 
tho General Hospital, Madras. Extract from the letters of ono of tho 
eminent surgeons about tho quality of tho gut is quoted below: — 

“ Tho sample of silkworm gut is approved as suitable for hospital 
use ” (By Lt.^OoI. K. G. l’andalai, I.M.S., Superintendent, General 
Hospital, Madras). 
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It is hoped that in no distant future this gut industry may become an 
important suitable side occupation which will make the British Empire 
self-supporting in tho matter of suture guts and fish tackles. 

TABLE No. 1. 



Percentage 




No. Variety or Race. 

of 


Length. 


gUtB. 




1. Mysore 

10 

14 

inches. 


30 

9 

ft 

and below. 


60 

12 

if 


2. French univoltine and 





bivoltines 

10 

12 

> » 

and below. 


40 

1G 


>> ft 


60 

13 

1 1 

to 15 inches. 

3. Kashmir univoltine and 





bivoltines 

10 

12 

»» 

and below. 


40 

16 

» > 

ff ft 


50 

13 

If 

to 15 inches. 

3. Mysore x French or 





Kashmir 

20 

16 

i > 

and abovo. 


30 

12 

ft 

and below. 


60 

14 

f > 


5. Japanese univoltine 

10 

16 

ft 



40 

12 

tf 

and below. 


60 

14 

if 


6. Mysore x Japanese 

H) 

16 

f t 



40 

12 

ff 

nnd below. 


60 

14 

J* 


TABLE No. 2. 




Ma-ximvm cost of production of 

100 guts 

riiensuriny 

12 to 

H inrhr.s. 





Rs. A. 

1. Cost of 100 ripe worms . 

. 



0 8 

2. Wages 

. . 

. 


0 4 

3. Chemicals, etc. 

. 



0 12 

4. Sterilizing and packing 

• 



0 8 



Total 


2 0 


(9) Letter No. 1024-D /.M, dal at the. 2nd November, 193 , 9 , from the Director 
of Industries, Madras. 

I return duly corrected a copy of the record of evidence* tendered by 
me and Messrs. Amalsad and Aehaya before the Tariff Board on the 18th 
and 19th of August, 1938. 

2. In the course of my oral evidence, T was asked hv the President for 
information as to the cost of production of a pound of thrown silk and I 
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said that I would endeavour to collect some figures and send them to the 
Board. But I regret that I have been unable to obtain any useful data. 

Thrown silk consists of both 11 Organzine ” (for warp) and “ Tram ” (for 

weft). In the case of the former, the single thread is first given about 18 
twists to the inch, then doubled. Thereafter the doubled thread is twisted 
into one combined thread, which is kq&wn as 11 Organzino ”, which is tho 
kind of thrown silk imported from Japan. 11 Train ” is mode up of three 

or more single threads folded together and then given a light twist (four 

or five turns to the inch). This is also known a.s thrown silk yarn, but no 
such yarn is imported into India. T understand that there is another kind 
of organzino prepared in India which is known as “ goddu-huri ”, In this 
case, the single thread is not twisted before being doubled but is simply 
folded togotber, (us in the caso of train), and then twisted like the ordinary 
organzine. This variety also is not imported. I am informed that in a 
throwing mill, all the three varieties mentioned above arc prepared 
simultaneously in varying quantities and that it is not, therefore, possible 
to state the cost of throwing a pound of raw silk, especially if the figure is 
to be supported by the actual expenditure incurred in a factory over a 
period of years. 1 am informed that the division of cost between tho 
throe varieties is largely a matter of averages which each factory determines 
for itself according to its output of each variety. Mr. F. L. Silva informs 
me that the cost of throwing a pound of raw silk into organzine in Bangalore 
may be estimated at R,s. 1-8 per lb. for 20/24, the standard denier, but 1 
am not in a position to check or vouch for this figuic. 

Tho question of granting tho silk handloom weavers a subsidy similar 
to that provided by the Government of India for the cotton handloom 
weavers was also discussed, and I agreed to supply the Bourd with a note 
on the subject. I accordingly addressed the several Directors of Industries 
requesting them to let me, know the consumption of natural silk in their 
Provinces. The Director of Industries, Assam, and the Sui>erintcndcnt of 
Industries, Delhi state that it is not possible to supply statistics of the 
consumption of natural silk. 1 consider that, the question of what would 
constitute a reasonable and equitable basis for the allocation of tho 
suggested subvention might suitably be discussed at the Conference ol 
Directors of Industries in charge of sericulture at Calcutta on the lfitli and 
17th of November 1938. The most equitable basis would seem to be tho 
consumption of natural silk unless the difficulty of obtaining sufficiently 
reliable figures proved to be insurmountable. 


(10) Letter No. 2'>. r ,S-V ISX, dated the nth December, IMS, from the [hrvctnr 
of Industries, Madras. 

T forward a note by the Sericultural Expert embodying the information 
which you asked him to send on to you when he was at Culcutta last month. 


Notf. 

1. Information of Handed Silk and State Sub-sidy. —My report on the 
Japanese silk industry contains the following information on page 79: — 

“ (t can he stated that tho Government indirectly controls the wholo 
industry and in times of depression subsidises the industry. In 19.10, 
when tiic price of silk went down. Government passed the Silk Compen¬ 
sation Law guaranteeing banks financing the raw silk industry against 
loss up to 30 million yens over a period of 5 years. This was done on 
account of the vital importance of raw silk trade to Japan. Prices 
fluctuated nuvllv during 1932 touching yen 390 per picul in May, yen 
1100 in \u' r ust and settling at about 900 towards .the end of the year. 
Tho importance of the industry obliged the Government to undertake 
large expenditure in the purchase of stocks and other measures auu 
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loss amounting to 95 million yen has been incurred of which 45} million 
yon is to bo borne by Government, 38} million yen by the silk reelers 
and the remainder by tho banks. The withdrawn stocks amount to 
98,000 bales and they are still lying in the go-downs and it is feared 
that any attempt to release them for sale in the open market will bring 
down prices ”. 

• ?i ' s fairly clear that the price paid by tho Japanese Government is 
, rt^K^bourhood of 1,250 yens and what they havo beon realising is 
about 455 yens. 

IT. /nvoires Latest. Throe invoices* (eopieB of originals) are enclosed 
al ™ r0L 2' Vod fron ‘ Sllan « ha ‘ in the months of Septembor and October 
1038. The South Tndian market opinion is that Jnpanoso silks arc not 
coming at all now but number of varieties of Shanghai silks are coming in 
large quantities. It is reported that 2,000 bale's of Shanghai silk havo 
recently beon purchased by Messrs. Nagindas Foolchand Ohinoy of Bombay. 

2. On an average, the freight charges aro 35 dollars for 133 lbs. of silk 
or ono picul to Bombay port, i.c., about two annas from Shanghai. It will 
h<’ a little more from Kobe or Yokohama. The freight charges to Madras 
are almost double that of Bombay as the steamers do not call at Mndras 
direct but reshipinent is effected at Singapore. This is clear from Invoice 
No. 2. 


(11) Tiemi-ofinal letter No. ISifi, dated the 7th December, I93R, from F. I. 
Hahimtoola, Esq., President, Tariff Board, to L. Ti. Green, Esq., 
Direetor of Industries, Madras. 

May I refer you to your letter No, 1024-D/38, dated the 2nd November, 
1938, which accompanied tho corrected oral evidence? You very kindly 
promised to give mo a statement with regard to the working of the subsidy 
to be granted to the silk lmndloom weavers. I did raise this point in tho 
Directors of Industries’ Conference, hut no useful suggestion was made. 
Could you let mo know whether you want tho Board to consider this matter 
and it so, on what lines? 


(12) T). 0. No. IO;>4-D/.33, dated the 2tith Deecmher, 1MX, from L. 11. Green, 
Esq., Director of Industries, Madras, to F. 1. Itahnntoolu, Esq.’, 
President, Tariff Board. 

Will you please refer to you D, 0. No. 1.316 of the 7th December, 1938. 

I consider that, as stated during the course of my oral examination at 
Bangaloro, it would be desirable, in order to promote the production and 
consumption of indigenous silk, for tho Govern meat of India to afford a 
subsidy to the silk lmndloom weaving industry employing country silk on 
tho analogy of the subvention granted to the. cotton bandloom weaving 
industry. Such a subsidy could be utilised to the best advantage for 
organising and developing silk lmndloom weavers’ co-operative societies. 1 
thought originally that the subvention could most suitably bo based on tho 
consumption of raw silk in the several Provinces and States, but as it 
seems impossible to estimate with any degree of precision the consumption 
of raw silk, the subsidy might, I suggest, lie hased on the number of silk 
looms in each province, 

2. Tho manufacture of silk cloth constitutes an important branch of tho 
handloom weaving industry of the Province of Madras and although the 
production of raw silk is centred in tho Kollcgal taluk, the silk weaving 
industry in tho Province, which consumes indigenous us well as importod 
silk, is carried on in several places. The consumption of raw silk in tho 
Madias Provineo (indigenous as well as imported silk) may bo estimated 
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approximately at 10 laklis or one million ll )s . per annum. The centres of 
silk weaving and the approximate number of looms in oach locality are 
shown in tho following statement: — 


rlaccs - Silk looms. 

Cnnjeovaram... 

Kumbakonam. 1 733 

T * n j or e.l|040 

Dharmavaram.] 500 

s *l<un.1,945 

Gndiyatham.ggi 

Peddapuram.gOO 

Arni. 505 

Kollogal.320 

Trieliinopoly and suburbs.213 

Kuttalnm.102 

Muyavaram.100 

llayadrug GS 


weaving industry as given 
f a subsidy is provided for 
say for a period of five 


3. Considering tho distribution of tho silk 
in the preceding paragraph, it may he sufficient 
the formation of about 12 co-operative see 
years. The subsidy for a society may be fixed at Us. 60 per mensem 
calculated as below, on the basis of the overhead charge for running a 
society : — 

Rs. 

Rent. 

Manager and Accountant 
Peon ..... 

Night Watchmap . 

Other expenses 


10 

20 

6 

4 

20 


It. would also bo very helpful if each society could be given n non-recurring 
grant of Us. 1,000 which could he applied as paid-up share capital in order 
to assist a society in purchasing slocks of raw silk, etc. It would also bo 
advantageous if, instead of providing for a Marketing Officer for silk 
cloths, a maximum subsidy of bLx piee per yard was given to each society 
on tho cloth produced and sold within a poriod of threo months from tho 
time of production. 


4. I regret .that, owing to extreme pressure of work prior to my proceed¬ 
ing on leave, I havo not been able to reply earlier to your letter. 


17. Government of the Punjab. 

(1) Letter, tilted the lnJlHth July, 19,Vi, from. the Secretary/ to Government 
Punjab, Electricity and Industries Departments. 

Subject :— Protection for the Sericut.turai, Industry. 

In reply to your letter No. 510, dated the 14th May, 1038, I am directed 
to forward a copy of a letter No. 120-S, dated the 1st July, 1938, from the 
Director of Industries, Punjab, together with six copies of replies to the 
questionnaire relating to Handloom Industry received with vour letter under 
reply. Copies of replies rocoivod from the three firms mentioned in tile 3rd 
paragraph of the Director of Industries’ letter are also enclosed. 
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Copy of letter, No. 12()-*S., dated the 1st -July, 193S, from the, Director of 
Industries , Punjab, to Die Secretary to Government, Punjab, Electricity 
and Industries Deimrtmcnts, Simla. 

Subject Protection fok the Sericultural Industry. 

With reference to Punjab Government endorsement No. 2937-1. Sr L. 
38/20052, dated the 2nd June, 1938, on the subject noted above, I havo the 
honour to forward herewith the reply to the Questionnaire for Local Govern¬ 
ments Soriculture Enquiry (Handlooni weaving) with two spare copies, 
b'ivo more spare copies will be submitted to Government by the 5th instant. 

2. As desired in paragraph .3 of the Secretary, Tariff Board’s letter 
No. 510, dated the 14th May, 1938, copies of the questionnaire were 
forwarded to the undermentioned 25 silk, artificial silk and inixturo goods 
weaving factory owners in the Punjab: — 

1. Messrs. Kushi Ram Amar Nath, Lnwronco Road, Amritsar. 

2. Messrs. Mungoo Mall Lai Chand, Krishna Lungi Factory, Batti 

Hatta, Amritsar. 

3. Messrs. Sat Nam Weaving Factory, Katra Sher Singh inside Hall 

Gate, Amritsar. 

4. L. Kanshi Ram of Messrs. Hira Woollen and Silk Mill, Ghee- 

Mandi, Amritsar. 

5. L. Salig Ram of Messrs, llarbans Lall Chuni Lnll, Grand Trunk 

Road, Amritsar. 

6 Messrs. Bndar-ud-din Abdul Majid, Silk Weaving Fnrtory, inside 
Hnthi Gate, Amritsar. 

7. Messrs. Textile Manufacturing Association, Chowk Katra Ahlnwalia, 

Amritsar. 

8. Mr. Rowan C. Melira, Mehra Textile Mill, Jail Rond, Amritsar. 

9. L. Shori T.nl of Messrs. Nathu Mnll Shori Lall, Guru Bazar, 

Amritsar. 

10. L. Kahan Chand of Messrs. Karnm Chand Kalian Chand, Prabhu 

Weaving Mill, Outside Gurgiana, Amritsar. 

11. Messrs. Bligrat Udhar Cloth Manufacturing Company, outsido 

Ghce-Mandi, Amritsar. 

12. It. Kidnr Nath, Proprietor, Model Silk and Woollen Factory,. 

Kaulsar, Amritsar. 

13. L. Panna Lall, Proprietor, Imperial Textile Mill, Pulti-Ghar, 

Amritsar. 

14. Messrs. Balloo Mall Chuni Lull, Hoshinrpur. 

15. Messrs. Rallia Ram Murli Lull, Bazar Noliarian, Jullundur City, 
lb. Messrs. Kliuslii Ram Tliukar Bass Ohri, TToshiarpur. 

17. Messrs. Kishan Chand Ram Saruu, Basti Guznn, Jullundur City. 

18. Messrs. Kanava Mall Nanak Chand, Basti Cuzau, Jullundur City. 

19. L. Gujar Mall of Messrs. Middi Mall nabu Lall, Ludhiana. 

20. U. S. L. Amar Nath, Nationals Limited, Ludhiana. 

21. L. Bnnwari Lall of Messrs. Ball Silk Weaving Fuclory, Ludhiana. 

22. Mr. llassam-ud-din, Secretary, Weavers’ Association, Ludhiana. 

23. Seth Tcj Blum of Messrs. Thaknr Dass Ghannu Mall, Multan City. 

24. L. Chhatta Ram of Messrs. Chhattu Ram & Sons, Multan City. 

25. Mr. Piyara Lnll, Punjab Weaving Factory, Siulkot. 

3. Replies have so tar heen received only from Nos. 16, 21 and 25. Five 
copies of the replies ol each arc submitted herewith. 
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[Enclosure I.] 

Beplies to Handloom Questionnaire. 

1. Tho total number of handloom weavers in the Punjab engaged iu the 
branches of handloom industry roferved to in the question aro shown 
bolow : — 

(i) Handloom weavers engaged in weaving puro silk 

goods only.2,000 

(ii) Handloom weavers engaged in weaving both cotton 

and silk mixed goods (i.e., in making cotton 
piece-goods with silk borders) .... 600 

(iii) Handloom weavers engaged in weaving cotton goods only; — 

(а) Whole-time ....... 200,899 

( б ) Part-time ....... 67,355 

Total . 268,254 


The above figures require a word of explanation. In the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment memorandum submitted to tho Tariff Hoard in 1933, tho number of 
handloom weavers engaged in weaving pure silk goods only was stated to bo 
3,000. Thero has since boen a fall in tho intervening period in the number 
of silk weavers. As will be observed from the replies to other questions of 
the Questionnaire, spun silk has proved more popular than real silk and 
accordingly there has been somo diversion from pure silk weaving to spun 
silk weaving. The number of spun silk weavors is estimated at about 
4,000 to 5,000. So that if spun silk weavers are included amongst silk 
weavers (pure), thero is a total of between 0,000 to 7,000 engaged in the 
industry. 

The production of cotton piece-goods with silk borders has practically 
gone out of vogue giving place to spun silk screes and mixture goods which 
are in some cases cheaper and better looking tlran cotton sarees with silk 
borders. Secondly the Punjab imports fairly largo quantities of cotton 
aaroos with silk borders from Madras and Calcutta with which tho local 
products cannot compote in price and quality. 

Tho figuros regarding cotton weavers wero collected sometime in 1935. 
As there has been no survey of the cotton handloom industry since then, 
the figures for 1935 have been given in reply to this question. There has 
been no appreciable change iu tho numbers of cotton weavers in tho Punjab 
since 1935. 

In addition to the figures given above it may be mentioned that there 
are in the Punjab about 25,000 weavers engaged on the production of 
artificial silk, Btaplo fibre yam and mixture goods, besides about 5,000 
weavers engaged on weaving woollen goods. It may, however, be noted that 
the woavers do not religiously stick to weaving only one particular class of 
fabrics and their numbers keep on changing from one class of goods to 
another class according to the prevailing demands of the market and change 
of seasons. But the figures given above may be taken to be a fairly correct 
estimate of the woavers engaged on different kinds of fabrics in this 
province. 

2. The silk weavers obtain their supply of raw materials from tho 
merchants and stockists or from tho middlemen who have established shops 
in every silk weaving centre. Tho raw silk consumed in the industry is 
both Indian and imported. Among Indian qualities Kashmir silk is most 
prominontly used. Other varieties are received from Bengal (Maldah) and 
Mysore. A small though increasing quantity is produced locally in tho 
province. Larg** quantities of silk yam used to be imported from Yarkand, 
but during 1937-38, there wore uo impodts of Yarkand silk yarn as tho 
Yarkand trade was reported to ho completely shifted to Russian markets. 
Spun silk artificial silk yarn, staple fibre yarn and gold threud are all 
imported mainly from .Japan excepting for some quantities from Italy and 
China A small quantify of gold tliread is obtained from Delhi. 
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The price paid per lb in June, 1938, for various qualities of yarns used 
in the Punjab is given lielow ; — 


ltaiv Silk — Kashmir — 

18/22, 30/35, 40/15, 90/110 

Bcnynl (Maldnli)— 

18/22, 30/35, 40/45 . 

/’’<njnh - 

30/35, 40/45, 90/110 .... 

■In pan — 

30/35, 40/45, Lari brand .... 

Sunehri .... 

Dupohri .... 

Italy — 

30/35, 40/45, Italy brand .... 
China (received through Mandalay)— 

30/35, 40/45, 90/110 Maya and Lovi brands 

Mysore (twisted)— 

18/22, 30/35, 40/45, 90/110 . 

Silk yarn twisted not imported. 

Spun silk — 

Per lb. 

Its. A. 

5 <8 

4 12 

6 0 

5 0 

3 12 

3 12 

3 10 

3 12 
to 

4 0 

G 8 

Count of yum. 

Quality mark. 

Place of nianu- 
facturo. 

Ratos. 

Weight per 
bundle. 

Spun silk. 



K*. a. p. 

lbs. 

140/2 . 

B, Fuji 

Japan 

53 8 0 

11 


2, X . 

»» • 

53 8 0 

11 

** • • * 

Nitto Mixed 


38 8 0 

11 

»* * 

B, Nilko . 

Italy 

51 8 0 

11 

180/2 

m 

M • • 

52 0 0 

11 

II ... 

2 , X . 

Japan 

52 10 0 

11 

210/2 

3. X . 

»» • • 

58 0 0 

11 

M ... 

3, S . 

» 

59 8 0 

11 

II ... 

B, Fuji 

»f • 

55 4 0 

11 

** • • • 

1. X . 

14 • 

55 0 0 

11 

*» . • » 

3, A . 

»» * 

54 0 0 


V9 * * * 

Nilko Mixed 

Italy 

45 8 0 


„ . . . 

Malan „ . 

Japan 

45 4 0 

11 

n * ' ' 

Malnn 

f» • » 

55 0 0 

11 

♦» • • • 

Fuji mix 

It * • 

45 0 0 

11 
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Count of yarn. 

Quality mark. 

Placo of manu¬ 
facture. 

Rates. 

Weight per 
bundle. 

Tvti. 



Rs. A. p. 

lbs. 

60/2 . . 

Saras wati . 

Italy 

7 8 0 

2 

60/2 

Cow . 

»» 

7 10 0 

2 

80/2 . . 

ft • • • 

n 

OD 

QC 

C 

2 

Tuasa. 





140 /a . 

B, Fuji. 

Japan 

39 12 0 

11 

120 /a 

n • • 

n • • 

39 4 0 

11 

Silk watte yum. 





SO/2 

. .• 

Japan. 

1 5 6 

1 

40/2 . . 


»* • * 

1 8 0 

1 

Attifiml tilk gam. 





WO, A . 

Lai Ghora . 

Japan 

7 8 0 

10 

150 AAA 

.. 


7 6 6 

10 

150 dull . 





120. 


n • • 

8 0 0 

10 




8 4 0 

10 

300 Art . 



7 12 0 

10 




250 A . 


” 





»t 

7 14 0 

10 

Gold thread. 





Russia-Lametta (lower 



0 8 0 


quality.) 



to 





0 12 0 
per tola 


Delhi-real 



1 2 0 





t€> 





1 8 0 
per tola. 



3. Yarn made from staple fibre is generally used in the welt in weavin ' 
spun silk goods. 

Taking up the important stations: In Ludhiana and Ifoshiarpur the 
proportion is 60 per cent,. staple fibre yarn and 40 per cent, spun silk. 
Tn Sialkot and Jafapur Ja.ttun equal quantities of staple fibre and spun 
silk yarn aro used while in Amritsar the proportion of staple fibre yarn 
used varies from 35 to 50 per cent. All staplo fibre yarn used in the Punjab 
is reported to bo imported from Japan. Tho prices of staple fibre yarn of 
various counts at Amritsar are shown below: — 

39 a 
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Number of count. 

Description of quality. 

Rato per bundle of 10 lbs. in 
Ra. 

Middle of May 
1938. 

17th June 
1938. 



Rs. a. p. 

Kb. a. p. 

20/2. 

Mikko . 

8 7 0 

9 8 0 

30/2. 

»» * • ' 

8 8 0 

9 8 0 

30s. 

„ 

8 4 0 

10 0 0 

40s ..... 

Paramounnt . 

8 8 0 

11 0 0 

(10/2. 

** 

11 3 0 

11 6 0 

80/2. 


13 4 0 

14 2 0 

100/2. 

.. 

15 0 0 

18 0 0 


4. Excepting at Multan and Khushub where staple fibre yarn lias not 
yet found favour among silk weavers, staple fibre goods have practically 
ousted spun silk goods at all other silk weaving centres in the province. 
Staple fibre yarn was introduced in the Punjab markets early in 1937. 
Before the introduction of staple fibre yarn Ludhiana used to produce 
about lbs. 25 lacs worth of spun silk goods. During the lost year only two 
lacs worth of spun silk goods were turned out at Ludhiana whilo the value 
of staple fibre goods and artificial silk goods made at this centre amounted 
to nearly 11s. fifty lacs registering an increase of about Us. twenty-five lacs 
within the last two years. In Jalalpur, Jattan and Sialkot, staple fibre yarn 
is reported to have replaced spun silk to the extent of about 75 por cent., 
while at Amritsar the replacement of spun silk by staple fibro yarn is 
estimated at nearly SO per cent. The staple fibre goods ba.ve been well 
received in tlio market bv the poorer and middle classes on account of their 
softness and silky fool and low prices. It is now generally known both by 
tho producers and the consumers that staple yarn goods do not retain thoir 
looks after two or three washings and are not durable, and lienee some 
factory owners, weavors and cloth merchants have expressed the opinion 
that the importance and popularity of stuplc fibre yarn products is likely 
to bo short lived. Uut cheapness and attractive look will still enable tho 
staple fihre yarn to retain some footing in tho market. 

5. All the four operations montionod in this question are done by tho 
weavers tbemsclvoe with the help of t-heir family members. In some cases 
o.q., at Multan, twisting, dyeing, doubling and warping aro done by 
different people specialising in each operation. Yarn and silk is received in 
war)i form. 

Tho Amritsar factory owners do the twisting work in their own factories 
but get the winding rlotio by outside female lalwur who do it in their own 
homes. All other processes are performed by tho factory employees. 

(J. Warp is always twisted—colloquially termed at Amritsar us Vat at —and 
the weft used is mostly without, any twist. Only in a few cases is Vatal 
weft used. Tho Amritsar factories employ organzino silk (twisted) in tho 
warp and raw silk gummed or degummed, wliito or dyed according to 
requirements in the weft. 

7. Tho organisation of the silk industry generally speaking still continues 
to be in the hands of the merchants who finance it, excepting in the cases 
of a small minority of weavers who purchase their own yarn and sell their 
products themselves or where the weaver works for wages tor factory owners 
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in their factories. At Sialkot tho merchants are the proprietors of weaving 
factories and exploy weavers both on piece-wage system and monthly basis. 
In Jalalpur, Jattan, tho weavers’ work for the merchants on piece-wage 
system both in their cottages and in factories. At Khushab cloth 
merchants supply yarn to tho weavers and get the goods manufactured on 
piece-wage system. In Amritsar tho raw silk weaver is mostly financed by 
the merchant, but the spun silk industry is largely in tho hands of factory 
owners. In Multan the weavers work for TJstakars who receivo tho yarn 
from merchants and supply it to tho weavers for weaving. Tho Ustaltars 
ehargo Re. 1 to Re. 1-4 per warp supplied to the weavers. 

The weavers are generally satisfied with the present system of financing 
the industry by merchants. They get a fair deal from the merchants in 
their dealings with them during tho busy season, hut in tho slack season 
the middlemen gets the upperhand over the needy weaver. Owing to tho 
high price of tho raw material, tho woaver who is gcnorally poor cannot 
afford to make heavy investments on his own account. Accordingly the 
middlemen who finances the industry during the slack season and runs tho 
risk of future fluctuations in tho market besides incurring oxpenscs on 
storage of stocks and loss of interest on tho capital blocked is in a position 
to dictate his own terms. 

Tho main problem of the weaver is the marketing of the finished goods. 
He needs some help in designing as well. A marketing organisation 
somewhat similar to the ones provided for cotton goods under tho grants 
made by the Government of Tndia should ho a great help. 

8. The silk weavers of Multan produce (! uUuuhm, liarvai, Lungis- 
Tchhnnd (loin cloth) l‘<itka, Garbi and handkerchiefs. There has been no 
change in the production since the time of the last Tariff Hoard. Tho 
varieties and designs produced at Multan stand in a class by themselves 
and do not suffer from foreign competition as there are no imported fabrics 
that compete directly with them. Similarly there is little direct foreign 
competition from imported goods in Limgis and Darvui produced at 
Khushab, and in dupattas, Lungis and suitings produced at Jalalpur, Jattan 
and Sialkot, while in shirting cloth thero is severe foreign competition. 
Tho production of silk <{uruai sarecs, dupatta, lungis, suitings and 
shirtings at Amritsar is reported to have gone down considerably on account 
of replacement of these goods by mixod staple fibre materials, while suitings 
and shirtings also experience keen foreign competition. 

Another important feature of tho intervening period since the time of 
the lust Tariff Hoard has been the heavy fall in prices of imported goods 
as compared with those prevailing in [934. Comparative figures in respect of 
cortaiu varieties arc given below: — 


Description of goods. 


Dimensions. 


Prices in Prices in 
1934. 1938. 


lis. jar yard. 


(i) Roski Shangi (Lai Cora) 29" x 30 yards 

(ii) Spun striped . 27"x25 ,, 

(iii) Palace Plain . 54"x25 ,, 

8 m / in 

Mixture of silk and artificial silk— 

(i) Hari Chall (satin-cotton 

amd silk) 33" x 25 ,, 

(ii) Silk I’achranga (Pure 

silk and artificial silk) 27"x25 ,, 


Artificial Silk Sheoze (Anda Boski)— 


(i) Rangin Pata . 26"x2ij 

(ii) Satin Plain . . 20" x 30 

(iii) Sheoze Plain 20" x 50 

(iv) Taffeta flowered . • 26" x 30 

(v) Shonan Orepe . . 30" x 25 


ii 


1 5 0 

2 0 0 
2 14 0 


1 7 0 
1 14 0 


0 11 6 
0 8 0 
0 12 0 
0 8 0 
1 2 0 


Us. per yard. 
6 13 0 
0 13 0 
13 0 


0 10 0 
10 0 


0 0 0 
0 4 0 
0 5 9 
0 4 6 
0 11 0 





9 & 15. A statement showing tike total production of goods made front 
■ilk, yarn, spun silk, artificial silk yarn and gold thread and the approximate 
value of annual production is givon below : — 


Description of material*. 

Haw silk 
Silk yarn 
Spun silk 
Artificial silk yarn 
Gold thread 


Annual 
production 
tiI yards. 

5,000 

16,00,000 

40,00,000 

5,00,00,000 


Value in 
rupees. 

5,000 
15,00,000 
30,00,000 


1,15,00,000 
3,600 tolas. 45,000 


Tlaw silk .—The cloths produced arc tk> cloth and shirting. 

Sill: yarn .—One third of the figures only about Rs. 5,00,000 are in res|K>ct 
of cloths produced with twisted silk in warp and raw silk iu weft. The 
varieties turned out are real tlarrai, luiup and te.hbund. The rest of tho 
figures are in respect of suitings, shirtings, tlnrvni, lungis, tihbnnd and 
dupattas produced with spun silk in tho warp and raw silk in the weft. 

Sji-'.tn silt.-The figures represent goods produced with spun silk for 
warp and weft and spun silk in warp and staple fibre yarn iu weft. The 
proportion is estimated at one-third of the former qualities and two-thirds 
for mixed goods. 

Artificial xilk yam .—Tho gooda, included in this category have artificial 
■ilk yarn both in the warp and weft—duhi and Instore. 

Gold thread .—The qualities produced include pagris, tehhands and gnta. 

10, 11 and 12. A statement showing (1) the number of days generally 
taken by a weaver to produce finished article from silk yarn, spun silk, 
artificial silk yarn and gold thread (ii) kind of silk used and quantity in 
each case and (iiil the length and hreudth of the finished article and (iv) 
average retail price is given below. Raw silk as such is not used in warp. 
It is first re-reeled, sized and twisted. Raw silk is extensively used in 
the weft, particularly in daryai cloth. 


Description of 
cloth. 

Kind of material 
used and quality. 

Length and 
breadth of the 
piece. 

Time taken 
in the produc¬ 
tion of finished 
pieoe per day 
of 9 hours 
on an ave¬ 
rage. 

Average retail 
price. 

Silk yarn. 




Rs. a. 

(a) Daryai and 
Gulb&dan. 

War! 28/32 twisted 
silk, weight 3'51 lbs.. 
Weft 45/40 raw 
silk, weight 1*57 lbs. 

I-ength 72 tn 
75 va rds 

width 22J" 

27 days. 

1 4 per yard. 

(h) Mas h a d i 
I.ungi. 

Warf 28/32 twisted 
ailk, weight 1-26 
chhatank, weft 

28/32 denier raw 
silk, weight 2'60 
chhatank. 

I/egth 5J yards 
width 20’. 

2 „ 

7 8 per piece. 
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Description of 
cloth. 

Kind of material 
used and quality. 

Length and 
breadth of the 
piece. 

Time taken 
in the produc¬ 
tion of finished 
piece per day 
of 9 hours 
on an aver 
age. 

Spun silk. 




(u) Suiting 

Warp 140/2 spun 
silk, weight 1'92 
ounces per yard, 
weft 140/2 spun 
silk, weight 102 
ounces per yard. 

Width 28* to 
29*. 

6 to 6 yards 
pci day. 

(6) Shirting 

Warp 210/2 spun 

silk, weight 86 

ounces per yard 
weft, 210/2 spun 

silk, weight U6 

ounces per yard. 

Ditto 

Lrelp] 

7 to ft yardy 
per day. 

(c) Saree 

Warn 210/2 spun 
silk, weight 164 
ounces per yard, 
weft 210/2 {.pun 
silk, weight 1 54 
ounces per yard. 

Length 6 yards 
width 45*. 

74 yard* per 
day. 

(d) Daryai 

Warp 140/2 spun 
silk, weight -0 
ounces per yard, 
weft 36/40 raw 
silk, weight '54 
ounce per yard. 

Length to 72 
to 76 yards 
width 22J*. 

15 daya per 
piece. 

(e) Suiting 

Warp 140/2 spun 

Width 27* to 

6 yards per 

silk, weight 1 '02 
ounoes per yard, 
weft 100/2 stable 
fibre yarn, weight 

2 25 ounces per 
yard. 

29*. 

day. 

Artificial silk 
yam. 




(a) Boeki plain 

Warf 150-1), weight 
13 ounces per yard. 

1) weft 160, weight. 
1-3 ounces per 

yard. 

Width 27* to 
29*. 

10 yardft per 
day. 

(M Spin Btiirt- 
ing striped. 

Warp 160-1), weight 

1 ounce per yard, 
weft 150-D, weight 

1 ounce j)cr yard. 

Ditto 

8 yards per 
day. 


Average retail 
price. 


Rs. 4. P . 

1 12 0 per 
yard. 

1 12 0 


6 4 0 per 

piece. 


013 0 per 

yard. 


ISO,. 


0 5 0 


0 6 0 
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Description of 
doth. 

Kind of material 
uaod and quality. 

Length and 
breadth of the 
piece. 

Time taken 
in tho produc¬ 
tion of finished 
piece por day 
of 9 hours 
on an aver¬ 
age. 

Average retail 
price. 





Rs. a. r. 

(e) Same 

Warp 100-1), weight 

1 '5 ounces, weft, 
100- D, weight 1-6 
ounces per yard. 

Width 45'. 

6 yards per 
day. 

0 8 0 per 
yard. 

(d) Daryai . , 

Warp 64/2 cotton 
mercerised, weight 
1’25 ounces per 
yard, weft 150-1), 
artificial silk, 

weight 1'12 ounces 
per yard. 

Length 126 
yards width 
22*\ 

16 daya per 
piece. 

© 

© 

Gold thread. 





Lungi . 

Warp 28/32 twisted 
silk, weight '5 
ounces por yard, 
weft 28/32 raw 
silk, weight 109 
ounces per yard, 
gold thread weight 

6 tolas. 

Length 6J 

yards width 
22*'. 

1 yard per 
day. 

21 0 0 per 
piece. 


14. Spun silk is used in the manufacture of coatings, shirtings, snreei, 
dupaittis, patku (pngris) arid pyjama strings. It is also used for warp in 
weaving daryai and lungis mixed with staple fibre yarn or pure silk. 

10. Tho sericulture industry ol tiio l'"unjab is yet in its infancy though 
it is developing. Tho number ot radars and the quantity of silk produced 
is yet very small indeed. Tho quantity of silk producod ini tho Punjab 
during tho lust year was fifty mounds. Tho weavers obtain their supply 
■of yarn directly from stockists or middlemen as tho case may bo. 

lb. The merchants supply silk to weavers on credit throughout tho 
province. The extent ol the credit allowed depends upon tho financial 
position and previous dealings of the individual weavers with the merchants 
concerned. In the Amritsar market the period for which credit is allowed 
varies from two to six weeks and bitterest is charged at about six per rent, 
per annum on the value of yarn supplied. In Sialkot and Jalalpur Jnttan 
and Klui'hab supplies made on credit seldom exeeods rupeea one hundred. 
Credit is usually given for a period of one month and the weavers have 
generally to pay one per rent, more on the cash price by way of interest. 
Similarly in Ludhiana credit is allowed for about one month and half to 
one per cent, is charged over the actual cash price. Tn Multan the 
organisation of the silk industry n in the hands of ustakarx who aro 
weavers themselves hut who function ns middlemen between tho weavers 
and the snhnknrs or stockists of yarn. The vstalcars receive the yarn from 
tho dealers and supply it to the weavers and stand the guarantee for the 
safe and timely simply of cloth woven from tho yarn received. The weavers 
work fnr ibe t/iPi/.ori nti piece work system. The ustaknr settles up the 
weaving charges with the sahukar and charges Re. 1 to Re. 1-4 por warp 
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supplied to the weavers. This institution! is on tho whole liked by the 
weavers and dealers alike. 

17. The wholesale importing merchant generally sells to retailers from 
whom the small weavers buys his supply. The factory owner and tho big 
weaver who employs other weavers under him buy diroct from tho 
importers' agent in bales. 

18. It is not clear whethor tho rcfcreneo here is to silk yarn or to silk 
piece-goods. 

So far as silk yarn is concerned, tho main qualities of Indian silks 
(reeled) yarn used in the Punjab are Kashmir, Malda., Bengal and Mysoro. 
All those kinds of yarns arc considorcd superior to the imported yarns 
chiefly on account of the fact that Indian yarns are received in the market 
in a cleaner condition. The imported (reelod) yarn from China, Japan 
and Italy is not received in the market in as clear a condition as tho 
Indian yarn. The imported realed yarn is used mostly for ombroidory 
purposes. It is tho imported spun silk yarn which is used extensively in 
weaving and is more popular in the market. 

As regards silk piece-goods, most of the imported varieties aro cheaper 
and more attractive than the local products. Some of the better class Bilk 
piece-goods such as shirtings, ladies dross materials, georgettes, crepes and 
satins are superior to those produced in India. Some qualities of goods, 
such as imported printed silks aro getting increasingly popular as against 
the local products, owing to their cheapness and attractiveness. India ia 
producing fairly sulratuntial quantities of suitings, shirtings, and sare.es, 
but still there is room for expansion. Tho Punjab is producing some small 
quantities of suitings, shirtings and sarees but specialises generally in 
darvai, yu Ibadan cloth, mushadi lungxs and tahmats. 

Tho opinion of the silk merchant is favourable to Indian silk, hut ho 
would profer the prices to go down and the designs and qualities to be 
improved in certain varieties. 

19. Tho silk yarn supplied by Kashmir is received duly sorted and 
graded according to deniers. The quantity of silk produced within the 
provinco is at present so small that the reelers do not feel it worth their 
while to sort or grade it and consequently pay no attention to it. It 
would certainly be to the advantage of tho weaver if sorting and grading 
wero introduced. It is further desirnblo that Indian reeling factories 
should properly tost tho yarn at all stages before issue. Tho uniformity 
in the texture of the yarn will improve the quality of the finished goods 
produced and will ultimately improve the demand for Indian silk pioco- 
goods. 

20. In Jalalpur Jattan, Sialkot and Khushab cloth merchants who 

supply yarn to the weavers get the cloth manufactured at piece-wage 

system. Tho weavers are not in any way responsible for the marketing 

of the goods turned out by them. So also is tho ease generally in 

Ludhiana. Some middlemen ut that place, however, supply yarn to 
weavers and receive hack the woven fabrics which they get finished them¬ 
selves. Here again tho weavers are paid weaving charges which are 

sottlod before hand and tho weaver has nothing to do with tho marketing 
of the finished goods. The vstakar system prevalent in Multan and 
referred to in detail in reply to question sixteen above absolves the weaver 
from the responsibility for the marketing of tho goods produced by him. 

Apart from the weavers who work for tho middlemen on piece-wage 
system as at other places referred to above, certain weavers of Amritsar 
obtain yarn on credit from merchants to whom the finished articles are 
returned for marketing. Tn such cases the weavers have to pay interest 
on the value of yarn obtained from t»-e date of the sunnly of tho earn to 
the date of tho sale of tho finished article at six per cont. per annum plus 
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half per cent, commission on the price of finished goods realised by tho 
sale. 

21. A fairly marked measure of progress has heen achieved in the 
production of silks of standard donior qualities and of standard weight 
skeins and now there no serious complaints in the Punjab markets, for 
instance in respect of Kashmir silks which are chiefly Used by real silk 
weaving industry. Tho 40/45 denier quality silk yarns received from 
Kashmir, Mysore and Bengal are of fairly uniform standard though tho 
standard of quality of imported French, Japanese or Italian silks has not 
yet been touched. Further standardisation is, however, necessary in finer 
qualities of yarns used in weaving crepes and goorgetlos. This can be done 
by file establishment of conditioning houses in important silk producing 
centres by the Provincial or State Governments concerned for the benefit 
of the industry. 

Efforts are also being made to advertise the Indian silks. The Kashmir 
state has appointed agents and sub-agents who porsuado the weavers to 
uso thoir yarns. Every effort is being made hv the. Punjab Government 
filature to standardise the yarn produced. Practical demonstrations are 
given in reeling standard qualities of yarns. 

The real menace to the silk industry is the competition from spun silk 
and pure silk fabrics which are imported. Spun silk and spun silk fabrics 
are in fact not pure silk and the mixtures vary largely in different 
qualities. People who buy spun silk fabrics and weavers who use spun 
silk yarn cannot, know or discriminate the mixtures, and accordingly 

occasionally pay more than they should for the imported stuff to tho 

detriment of the local product. There is no legislation to control such 
adulterations, nor is there any rule in force to enquire that tho exact 
mixtures should he marked on the piece of cloth or on the bundle of yarn 
for the information of the consumer or the buyer. 

22. It is presumed that the word “ re-reeling ” in this question is a 
misprint for “ reeling ” us the question refers to the process of winding 
and not the process of twisting of yarn. 

Steady progress has heen made in reeling of Indian silks. It is true 
that five years back inferior qualities of Indian silks were not properly 

reeled, and it was difficult to unwind the reeled silks. The present 

Kashmir, Mysore, Bengal and Punjab silks can he easily unwound as a 
insult of the improved methods and processes of reeling adopted by lndiun 
filatures. The difference in the proportion of loss in degumming in Indian 
silks and imported silks is also not very marked. 

2.1. During the last five years artificial sills yarn has replaced raw silk 
to a considerable extent on account of its extreme cheapness, Iml owing 
to the eomparntivo weakness of texture, the artificial silk fabrics aro 
gradually losing favour with the buyers. The last two years have, 
however, witnessed tho return of a marked preference for spun silk which 
for tho purposes of this enquiry may he considered as nearly pure silk goods 
and the old position appears to be re-esl ahlishing itself in certain local 
markets. For instance the Punjab Weaving Factory, Sialkot. who were 
using artificial silk yarn in large quantities about two years ago have 
altogether discontinued its use. 

24. It is a fact that spun silk which is gradually imported does not 
require rewinding and twisting but it may he pointed out that, there is no 
guarantee that it is real silk It is generally observed that the imported 
silks are of mixed qualities and are sold at cheap rates as real silk. As 
will be observed from replies to some of the other questions, Indian silks 
are dearer in price than imported silks and the weaver has to incur some 
expense in re-reeling and twisting while there is also some loss ini degum- 
miug. Imported spun silk therefore continues to bo a serious competitor 
in the. raw silk market. The average price to the weaver in the Punjab 
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of spun silk ready to bo used is Rs. 4-14 per lb., while that of the real silk 
is Rs. 8-1-1 per lb. as per details given below: — 

Rs. A. P. 

(i) To obtain one pound of twisted silk ready 

for the loom the weaver has to purchase 
about 1 lb. 5 j ounces of silk as 25 per 
cent, is lost in dcgtimining. 

Cost of l lb. 5} ounces of raw silk at Us. 5-8 

per lb.7 5 4 

(ii) Add cost of re-reeling aud twisting at 

As. 12 per lb. 

Cost of 1 lb. ol silk . .814 

The restricted demand for real silk goods on .-account of their high prices 
coupled with the comparative difficulty in their weaving makes spun silk 
weaving a more profitable job for the weaver. Moreover Indian silk goods, 
c.y., pure silk shirting cannot compare in finish and price with real silk 
shirting imported from Japan of the corresponding quality. The existing 
measure of protection has not accordingly proved sufficient for the develop¬ 
ment and growth of the real silk industry in the Punjab. The imports of 
“raw silk and cocoons ’’ during 1934-35 to 1937-58 have continued to 
expand steadily as will ho seen from the following figures: — 

Valne of import* 

Year*. of silk, raw 

and cocooiib. 

Ra. 

1934- 35 57,40,302 

1935- 35 57,73,129 

1936- 37 61.41,547 

1937- 38. 94,07,262 

The protection duty of 25 per cent, ad valnrsm plus As. 14 per pound 
on silk vara and of 25 per cent, ad ralornm on silk yarn spun from waste 
has not proved sufficient to check imports, and it is necessary that in the 
interests of the development of tho local industry the measuro of protection 
should be raised. It is recommended that the ad vnTarem rate of duty 
should ho raised to 35 per cent, phis Rs. 1-4 per pound for silk yarn and to 
35 per cent, on silk yarn spun from waste silk. 

25. Figures showing the cost price, Bale price and weavers’ wages for 
typical articles of cloth in important weaving centres in the Punjab since 
1st April, 1934, are given below: — 

Khushah. —Lungis and darynis are made in a large* variety of dosigns 
and qualities. During the year 1934 to 1936, China silk of 140/02 count* 
waR mostly usod in the warp and Kashmir or Punjab silk in the w'cft in 
the manufacture of lungis. Towards the dose of 1930, China silk was 
replaced to a considerable extent by mercerised cotton of 04/2 count ill 
tlie warp and artificial silk of 150 AAA in the weft which gave what may 
he called immitation lungi. Tho necessary data regarding casting is given 
below : —• 


or Inin ninth 5} 

fill ids lonri by 

S' ” whir imrp 

China sill; and 

Kashmir nr 

Punjab silk. 


Year. 

Coet price 

Sale price 

Weavers’ waeea 

per lungi. 

per lungi. 

per 1 ungi. 


11s. a. r. 

Rs. a. r. 

Rs. a. r. 

193-1 

4 12 0 

5 0 0 

2 4 0 

1935 . 

4 12 0 

5 0 0 

2 4 0 

1836 t 

4 12 0 

5 0 0 

2 4- 0 
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Lungi or loin cloth 51 yards long by 27" wide, warp mercerised cotton Gif3 
and weft artificial silk 150AAA. 


Year. 

Cost price 
per lungi. 

Sale price 
per lungi. 

Weavers’ wagea 
per lungi. 


Rs. a. r. 

ItS. A. P. 

Its. A. P. 

1937 . 

2 0 0 

2 1 0 

10 0 

1938 . 

2 0 0 

2 1 0 

10 0 

Lungi 7 yards long 

by .32" wide, warp China silk 
Kashmir or Punjab silk. 

HOj f)% and weft 

Year. 

Coat price 
per lungi. 

Sale price 
per lungi. 

Weavers* wagos 
per lnngi. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. A. F. 

Its. A. P. 

1934 . 

8 10 0 

9 0 0 

4 0 0 

1935 . 

8 10 0 

9 0 0 

4 0 0 

1936 

8 10 0 

9 0 0 

4 0 0 


Lungi 7 yards long 32" wide, warp 
artificial silk 

mercerised cotton Gif 2 and weft 
150AAA. 

Year. 

Cost price 
per lungi. 

Sale price 
por lungi. 

Wcavors’ wages 
per lungi. 


Its. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

R». A. P. 

1937 . 

4 0 0 

4 4 0 

2 0 0 

1938 . 

4 0 0 

4 4 0 

2 0 0 

Cost per lungi with Yarkand silk in warp and Kashmir 

weft. 

or Punjab silk in 

Year. 

Cost price 
per lungi. 

Sale prico 
per lungi. 

Weavers’ wagos 
per lungi. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1938 . 

11 13 0 

12 0 0 

5 0 0 

Artificial silk 
weft 

in 

GUO 

7 0 0 

3 8 0 

Daryal per yard width 

22", warp mercerised cotton and 

weft artificial silk. 

Year. 

Cost price 
per lungi. 

Salo price 
per lungi. 

Weavers’ wagos 
per lungi. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. a. p. 

1934 

0 0 3 

0 6 6 

0 16 

1935 

0 6 3 

0 0 6 

0 16 

1936 

0 6 3 

0 6 6 

0 16 

1937 

0 6 9 

0 7 0 

0 16 

1938 . 

0 6 0 

0 6 3 

0 16 
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Jalapur Jattan. 


Lungi or loin 

doth 3 yarils in length and H yards 
chhatanks, made jrorti Tassa silk. 

in width, weight 6 

Year. 

Cost price 

Sale prico 

Woaverr’ wages 

per luugi. 

per lungi. 

per lungi. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. P. 

1934 

2 15 0 

3 2 0 

0 5 0 

1935 

2 15 0 

3 2 0 

0 5 0 

1930 

2 13 0 

3 0 0 

0 6 0 

1937 

3 5 0 

3 7 0 

0 4 6 

1938 

3 5 6 

3 6 0 

0 4 0 

Lungi made from fibre yarn 8 yards 

by 1 ! yards, weight 6 chhatanks. 

Year. 

Cost price 

Coat price 

Weavers’ wages 

per lungi. 

por lungi. 

por lungi. 


Rh. a. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

1938 

1 12 0 

1 14 0 

0 4 0 


Dupatta made jrnm pamhi silk 3 yards by 1 i yards, weight 6 rhhatanks. 


Year. 

Cost prico 
pur lungi. 

8ale prioe 
per lungi. 

Weavers' wages 
per lungi. 


Rs. A. P. 

lls. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1934 . 

3 5 0 

3 8 0 

0 4 0 

1935 . 

3 5 0 

3 8 0 

0 4 0 

1930 . 

3 3 0 

3 6 0 

0 4 0 

1937 

3 10 0 

3 12 0 

0 4 0 

1938 . 

3 12 0 

3 14 0 

0 4 0 


Tassa suiting, 

width 27". 


Year. 

Coat price 
per yard. 

Sale prioo 
per yard. 

Weavers' wagos 
per yard. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Its. A. P. 

1934 . 

0 14 0 

1 0 0 

0 1 6 

1935 

0 14 0 

10 0 

0 1 G 

1936 

0 12 6 

0 14 0 

0 1 6 

1937 

10 6 

1 2 0 

0 16 

1938 . 

1 1 0 

1 2 0 

0 1 6 


Tassa shirting, 

width 27". 


Year. 

Cost price 
per yard. 

Sale prico 
per yard. 

Weavers’ wagos 
por yard. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Its. A. P. 

1934 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

0 1 0 

1935 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

0 10 

1930 

0 7 3 

0 8 0 

0 10 

1937 

0 8 9 

0 9 0 

0 0 9 

1938 

0 8 9 

0 9 0 

0 0 9 
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SlALKOT. 

Tasta shirting, width 27". 


Year. 

Cost prioe 
per yard. 

Sale prioe 
per yard. 

Weavers’ wages 
per yard. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

lls. A. p. 

1986 

0 12 6 

0 14 0 

0 16 

No pure silk suitings were made in 
account of the high prico of yarn. Tho 
fihre yarn is given below: — 

Sialkot in the 
data for tassa 

years 1937-38, on- 
mixed with staple 


'i'assa and staple fibre, yarn 

suitings, width 

27". 

Year. 

Cost prioe 
per yard. 

Sale price 
per yard. 

Weavers’ wages 
per yard. 


Us. A. P. 

Us. A. P. 

Rs. K. P. 

1937 

0 11 6 

9 13 0 

0 16 

1938 

0 11 9 

0 13 0 

0 16 


Tasso, shirting, width 27". 


Year. 

Cost prico 
per yard. 

Ralo price 
per yard. 

Weavers' wages 
per yard. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Its. a. p. 

1936 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

0 16 

1937 

0 9 3 

0 9 6 

0 16 

1938 

0 9 3 

0 9 6 

0 16 


Ludhiana-. 

Plain boski (shirting cloth) 27" unde of spun silk and artificial silk 

yarn mir.cd. 


Year. 


Cost prico 

Sale price 

Weavers’ ws 


per yard. 

per yard. 

per yard 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

lls. 

A. 

P. 

1934 


0 

8 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1935 


0 

8 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

I 

0 

1936 


0 

8 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

I 

3* 

1937 


0 

8 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0* 

1938 . 


0 

8 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0* 


* Tho burden of the increnso in the price of yarn was shifted to the 
weavers whoso wages were reduced. 
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Surees made from spun and artificial silk yarn mixed. 


Yoar. 

Cost price. 

Sale price. 

Weavers’ wages. 


Ra. a. r. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

1934 . 

4 0 0 

4 8 0 

1 0 0 

1935 

4 0 0 

4 8 0 

1 0 0 

1930* . 



... 


Multan. 



Varyai with Kashmir yarn in warp and wejt 

Length GO yards, width l yard. 

Year. 

Cost prico 

Sale price 

Weavors’ wage* 


per pieco. 

per piooe. 

per piece. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

1934 

. 58 6 0 

63 6 0 

16 0 0 

1935 

. 51 8 0 

57 14 0 

16 0 0 

]93G 

. 61 8 0 

67 8 0 

15 8 0 

1937 

. 06 8 0 

71 0 0 

15 0 0 

1938 . 


05 0 0 

15 0 0 

Gvlbcidan.-^-TYia 

data for pure gvlbadan is similar 

to that for daryai. 

The price, cost of 

production and weaving charges are 

also the same. 

railed lunrji with Kashmir yarn, in vrtrp and weft. Length of piece 6 yards. 


width l yard. 


Year. 

Cost prico 

Sale price 

Weavers’ wages 


per pieco. 

per piece. 

per piece. 


Rs. a. r. 

Us. A. P. 

Rs. a. r. 

1934 

6 6 0 

7 4 0 

2 12 0 

1935 

5 6 0 

6 2 0 

2 8 0 

1930 

6 12 0 

7 4 0 

2 8 0 

1937 

6 12 0 

7 2 0 

2 4 0 

1938 

6 0 0 

6 12 0 

2 4 0 

* The production of sarcos out of spun silk and 

artificial silk mixed 

yarn was stopped 

in 1936, when a new kind of yarn 

known as Neon yarn 

was introduced in 

the Ludhiana market. 

The data regarding sarcos made 

from Neon yarn is given below : — 



Year. 

Cost price. 

Sale prico. 

Weavers’ wages. 


11s. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Its. A. P. 

1936 . 

3 0 0 

3 8 0 

1 0 0 

1937-38t 


... 


t Witnessed the employment of staple 

fibre yarn 

mixed with artificial 

silk dull yarn in 

the manufacture of sarcos at Ludhiana. The prices, etc., 

are shown below :- 

— 



Year. 

Cost price. 

Sale prico 

Weavors’ wages. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. a. r. 

tin. A. p. 

1937-38 

1 14 0 

2 0 0 

0 12 0 
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Soofl with spun silk in warp and cotton yarn in welt. Length of piece 125 

yards, width j| yard. 


Year. 


Cost price 

Sale 

price 

Weaver*' wage* 


per piece. 

per piece. 

per piece. 



lls. a. i*. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Its. 

A. P. 

1934 


40 12 0 

49 

4 

0 

11 

0 0 

1936 


44 12 0 

47 

0 

0 

10 

0 0 

1936 


. 44 4 0 

46 

8 

0 

10 

0 0 

1937 


41 4 0 

43 

8 

0 

8 

0 0 

1938 


40 0 0 

42 

0 

0 

8 

0 0 


Amritsar. 

Reliable data regarding cost prices, sale prices and weavers’ wages for 
the years 1934 and 1935 could not be collected. Figures ore accordingly 
givon in respect of tho years 1936-37, 1937-38. 

Real silk mushudi lungi: length of piece 5i yards, width 18 to 20". Warp 
twisted and weft Kashmir silk, per piece. 

Year. Cost prico. Sale price. Weavers’ wage*. 

Tls. A. P. Rs. A. P. Ra. a. p. 

1936- 37 ..579 680 1 10 3 

1937- 38 . 636 5 14 6 150 

Juno, 1938 . 5 3 6 5 14 6 150 

Varyai with spun silk warp and Kashmir silk weft, width 22\". 

Year. Coat price. Sale price. Weavers’ wages. 

Rs. a. v. Kh. a. p. Rb. a. p. 

1936- 37 . 0 9 3 0 10 6 020 

1937- 38 0 9 6 0 11 0 0 2 3 

June, 1938 . 0 9 9 0 11 3 0 2 44 

Uniting with spun silk in warp and weft, width 27", per yard. 

Year. Coat prico. Sale prico. Weavers’ wagos. 

Rs. a. p. R». a. p. Rb. a. p. 

1936- 37 . 1 12 0 2 0 0 0 4 0 

1937- 38 . - 2 0 0 2 4 0 0 4 0 

Juno, 1938 2 0 0 2 4 0 0 4 0 

Suiting with spun silk in ten rp and weft, width 27", per yard. 

Year. Cost price. Sale price. Weavers’ wages. 

Rs. a. p. Kb. a. p. Rb. a. p. 

1936- 37 ..0 13 0 1 0 0 0 3 0 

1937- 38 ..1 0 0 1 3 0 0 3 0 

Juno, 1938 . 1 0 0 1 2 0 0 3 0 

Shirting spun silk warp and weft, undlh 27", per yard. 

Year. Cost priuo. Sale prico. Weavers’ wages. 

Rs. A. r. Rb. a. p. Us. a. v. 

1936- 37 ..0 9 6 0 10 6 0 1 6 

1937- 38 . . 0 11 0 0 12 0 0 1 6 

June, 193* 0 U 0 0 12 0 0 1 0 
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spun silk warp anil weft : length 5 

yards, width H-&5", per piece. 

Year. 

Cost price. 

Sale price. 

Weavers’ wages. 


Its. A. P. 

Its. A. P. 

its. A. p. 

1936-37 

3 2 0 

3 4 0 

1 0 0 

1937-38 

3 8 0 

3 12 0 

1 0 0 

J une, 1938 

3 4 0 

3 8 0 

0 12 0 

ip spun silk 

warp and staple fibre 

yarn weft. 

width 27", per yard. 

Year. 

Cost price. 

Salo price. 

Vi cavers’ wages. 


Us. A. P. 

Its. A. p. 

Its. A. P. 

19:16-37 

Not produced. 


1937-38 

1 2 0 

1 4 0 

0 3 0 

Juno, 1938 

1 0 0 

1 2 0 

0 3 0 


26. It is quite true that the development of sericulture in India depends 
largely upon the existence of a large and growing market. Such a market 
Hoes exist. The production oi real silk goods in the Punjab is almost 
entirely confined to handlnmns, but the weaving of spun silk is lading dono 
to an appreciable extent on power looms working in cottages and small 
scale factories. But. the position regarding assistance to the silk, spun silk, 
artificial silk and mixture weaving by means of protection remains unchanged 
from the time of the last Turin Board and it is still necessary that any 
increase in the duty on imported silk yarns should be accompanied by an 
appreciable increase in the duty on imported silk manufactures. It may, 
however, be noted that the present rato of protective duty, both on yarns 
and piece-goods, has not proved adequate enough and has failed to achieve 
the desired results in improving the sericulture and real silk weaving 
industries on account of the heavy imports of mixture goods which by virtuo 
of their low prices and attractive designs have very adversely affected tbo 
iocal production. The suggested increase in the rates of import dntv on 
yarns has been given in reply to question No. 24 above. Tbo recommended, 
increase in the duties on piece-goods is as follows: — 


Doscriptian of goods. 

Existing duty. 

Puty recommended. 

Fabrics not otherwise specified con¬ 
taining more than 90 per cent, 
of silk including such fH lines 
embroidered with artificial Bilk — 



(a) Pongee .... 

50 per rent, ad valorem 
plus Re. 1 per lb. 

60 per cent, ad valorem 
plus Re. 1-8 per !b. 

(ft) Fulji, Boski and corded 
(excluding white cord). 

50 per cent, ad valorem 
;>lee Re. 1-8 per lb. 

00 per cent, ad valorem 
plus Rs. 2 per lb. 

(c) Other sorts 

50 per rent, ad valorem 
plus Rs. 2 per lb. 

00 per cent, ad valorem 
plus Ra. 3 per lb. 

Fabrios not otherwise specified con¬ 
taining more than 10 per cent 
and not more than 90 per cent, 
of silk— 



(a) Containing more than SO 
percent of silk or artificial 
silk or of cloth. 

i 50 per rent, ad valorem 

1 plus Rs. 2 per lb. 

li 

7S per cent, ad valor m 
plus Rs. 3 per lb. 


40 
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Description of goods. 

Existing duty. 

Duty recommended. 

(6) Containing not more than 
60 per cant, of silk or arti¬ 
ficial silk or of both— 



(i) Containing more than 
10 per cent, artificial 
silk. 

60 per cent, ad valorem 
or Re. 1-8 per lb. 
whichever is higher. 

75 per cent, ad valorem or 
Ra. i i-H per lb., which¬ 
ever is higher. 

(ii) Containing no artificial 
silk or not more than 
10 per cent, artificial 
silk. 

60 per cent, ad valorem 

! 

75 per cent, ad valorem. 

Fabrios not otherwise specified con¬ 
taining not more than 10 per 
cent, silk, but more than 10 per 
cent and not more than 90 per 
cent, artificial silk— 



(a) Containing 60 per cent, or 
more cotton— 



(i) of British manufacture . 

60 per cent, ad valorem 
or 2 Minas per square 
yard whichever is 
higher. 

55 per cent, ad valorem or 
3 annas 8 pins per square 
yard whichever is higher. 

(11) not of British manufac¬ 
ture. 

60 per cent, ad valorem 
or 3$ annas per square 
yard whichever is 
higher. 

76 per cent, ad valorem or 
4 annas 10} pics per 
square yard whichever is 
higher. 

(6) Containing no cotton or 
containing less than 60 
per cent, cotton— 



(i) of BritiBh manufacture . 

30 per cent, ad valorem 
or 2^ annas per 
square yard which¬ 
ever is higher. 

55 per cent, ad valorem or 
4 annas 7 pies per square 
yard whichever is highor. 

(ii) not of British manufac¬ 
ture. 

60 per cent, ad valorem 
or 4 annua per square 
yard whichever is 
higher. 

75 per cent, ad valorem or 
6 annas per square yard 
whichever is higher. 

Fabrics not otherwise specified con¬ 
taining not more than 10 per 
cent, silk or 10 per cent, artificial 
silk or 10 per cent, wool but con¬ 
taining more than 50 ]ht cent. 
cotton and not more than 90 
I» r cent, cotton— 



(a) of British manufacture , 

25 per cent, ml valorem 

00 per cent, ad valorem. 

(h) not of British manufacture 

30 per cent, ad valorem 

\ 

75 per cent, ad valorem. 
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Description of floods. 

Existing duty. 

Duty recommended. 

Artificial of silk. 

Fabrics not otherwise specified bub 
containing more than 90 per 
cent, of artificial ailk— 



(a) of British manufacture 

30 per cent, ad valorem 
or 2J annas per square 
yard whichever is 
higher. 

55 per cent, ad valorem or 
4 annas 7 pies per square 
yard whichever is highor. 

(i) not of British manufacture 

f>0 per cent, ad valor pm 
or 4 annas per square 
yard whichever is 
higher. 

75 per cent, ad valorem Or 
6 annas per square yard 
whichever is higher. 


*27. Quite a large number of small factories producing silk goods with 
spun silk yarn and mixtures have- come into existence during the last four 
or five years. Most of these factories would not come within the definition 
of 4 factory ’ as contained in the Factories Act. Some ol the factories 
which were originally producing cotton goods have wholly or partly changed 
over to the production of silk giods. It is mostly the imported spun silk 
yarn which is used hy these factories as well as by the large numbers of 
liuudloorn weavers scattered practically all over the province. Indian reeled 
jam is generally used hy factories producing shirtings, suitings, street, 
downi (ji/lhinioii and bmfjis. The prelerence for imported spun silk is 
due entirely to its cheapness. 









28. The statement below shows t.' c approximate cost of manufacture of typical articles of silk cloth at selected centres: 
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29. Tho Co-operau.e Societies give loans to their Weaver members 
ordinarily in raw material, ('ash loans are given in urgent eases to free 
a memher from debt or to prevent him from incurring unavoidable debt. 
Advances of money in excess of the maximum credit limit of Its. 200 may 
be given to members against the security of finished goods. The societies, 
when funds permit, take up the finished goods of members for sale paying 
the producer tho full price or a fraction of it in advance. 

.‘10. The manufactured goods are generally sold in the neighbourhood of 
the area of production as the designs produced are primarily meant to 
later tor local needs. As already explained in reply to question No. 7 
tho weaver generally produces for the middleman who collects the goods 
and pays out wages to the, weavers. As the marketing of the manufactured 
goods is mainly tho concern of the middleman the weaver has to incur no 
expenses in transporting his goods. 

Amritsar, Lahore, Multan and Ludhiana aro important markets in tho 
Punjab for handloom products and finished goods from all parts of tho 
province are sent to these places for sale. Designs produced mainly for 
local consumption for instance at Sialkot, Jalalpur Jattan and Khushab 
arc sold in Shahpur, Mianwnli and .) belli in districts. About fifty per cent, 
of the silk goods manufactured in Multnn arc sold locally by the middleman 
or merchants for whom the weavers work on piece-wage system to petty 
dealers from suburban areas while the rest are exported by them to Sind, 
Baluchistan, Afghanistan and transhorder areas. Apart from Punjab 
markets, and the transhorder areas referred to above finished goods are 
sent to Delhi (all kinds of goods), Calcutta (boski, iori shawls and shirting), 
Nagpur (cheap artificial silk goods), Bombay (shirtings, boskia, spin shirtings, 
sarces, etc.). 

31. Compared with the years 1934 to 193(3, the demand for natural silk 
is slightly on the increase as a result of the growing disfavour in respect of 
artificial silk and staple fihre yarn goods. For the same reason the demand 
for spun silk fabrics is also increasing. 

32. A small quantity of raw silk is produced locally in Punjab, hut tho 
quantities are hound to increase from year to year with the expansion 
of sericulture industry which has now been taken in hand. The other 
sources of supply of raw silk are Kashmir and Mysore States, Bengal, 
Mandalay in Burma which forwards China silk, Yarkand over the northern 
land frontier routes and Japan anil Italy. The quantity of raw silk consumed 
in the various markets of the provinco in weaving is estimated at about 
lls. 0,03,500. 

33. There has been .some turnover from importod to indigenous silk as 
a result of protection as well as the disfavour in respect, of artificial silk 
and staple fibre yarn goods as stated in reply to question No. 31 above, 
but the extent of the turnover is not vet very appreciable. 

34. One noticeable effect of the grant of protection to sericulture has 
been the increased import of cheaper substitutes in mixtures. Mixture 
goods with better finish and attractive appearance, principally from Japan, 
have flooded the markets and adversely affected the local silk industry. 


Enclosure II. 

lleplies to the Questionnaire on the Sericulture Enquiry (Tlandloom Weaving) 
submitted by L. Earn Purl-ash Ohri , Proprietor of Messrs. Klmshi Jlnm 
Thakar Dass Ohri, Artificial silk goods manufacturers , Hoshinrpur, 

1. (u) Approximate total number of handloom weavers in the area is 
20,000, majority of them are engaged in weaving cotton goods, kbaddar 
mostly, and the rest of them manufacture Art Silk goods. Pure silk 
weaving is not done at all. 
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2. Weavers obtain Artificial Silk yarn from the merchants who import 
these yurns mainly from Japan. Artificial silk yarn is not manufactured 
in India at all. Ordinary Art Silk Yarns sire mostly used by the weavers, 
the prices of which generally tango between As. 10 per lb. to As. 14 per lb. 

3. Staple yarn has also begun to be used by the weavers recently. This 
yarn is also imported from Japan and Italy. 

4. Staple fibre goods are liked by tlio merchants more than Art Silk 
goods. Still there is no tendency for staple fibre yarn to oust silk or Art Silk. 

5. Dyeing and preparing the warp are mostly dono hy the weavers. 

7. The organisation of the Handloom Industry is still in the hands of 
merchants who finance it. Hut it cannot he said that the weavers do not 
get a fair deal nnder this system. Still llie marketing schemes of tho 
Department of Industries has much to bo thanked for imparting to tho 
ignorant weavers a fair knowledge how r to use some improved appliances 
and in bringing them to a level of manufacturing standard goods in better 
qualities and hettor designs. 

8. Tho following varieties of Art Silk are generally manufactured by 
woavers: — 

(1) Gnfbadan—Art Silk. 

(2) Daryni—Art Silk* 

(3) Sareos—Art Silk. 

(4) Shirtings (various qualities)—Art Silk. 

(5) Lungis—Art Silk and cotton both. 

(6) Khe* -Cotton. 

Art Silk manufactured goods do not very favourably compete with the 
imported Japanese goods, though Home bright prospocts are expected 
especially if duty on imported yaru is decreased and on tho manufactured 
cloth is increased. This kind of protection can safely serve as a great 
encouragement to poor weavers who shall be able to earn more and produce 
bettor cloth. 

12. Tn general the length of piece is 35-40 yards, breadth 25-27" and 
price As. 2 to As. 4 a yard. 

23. Artificial silk yarn has to a great extent replared raw silk, mainly 
due to former's cheapness, Art Silk cloth market is daily on the increase 
and tile weavers have practically left manufacturing superior cotton goods 
even. 


Enclosure ITT. 

to the Questionnaire <ni the FtfTirvJtvrr Enfniry (Tlamlloom Weariny) 
xi,l,,iiiift<l h,, L. linn irnri T.oil. Naonyiiuj Dircetor, The Eiill Sill: 
HVcm/iy Company, Limited, J.utlhimm. 

1. The total number of handloom weavers in Ludhiana is 5,000 to 6,000. 

(i) About 10 per cent, aro engaged in the woaving of Pure Silk, 
called as Spun Silk. 

(ii) About 10 per cent, are engaged in the weaving of Cotton, and 
Spun silk fabrics, called as the mixed fabrics. 

(iii) About 10 per cent, aro engaged in the weaving cotton fabrics. 

(6) Yes. 
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2. Wearers obtain their raw materials from local yarn doalers. Most 
of the yarns used by the weavers are imported ones. The prices are as 
under: — 

Rs. a. p. 
per lb. 

80/2 Staple fibre . ..16 6 

150 Art. Silk, Bright.0 12 0 

150 Dull, Art. Silk.0 14 0 

210/2 Spun Silk. .600 

3. Yes, it is used at different percentages, bb it depends on the nature 
of cloth, tho weaver wants to produce. Since the staple Ubro came in, the 
use of spun silk has ulniost stopped, as the former has taken its place. 
It is ohtainnblo from the local dealers, who get through the Bombay or 
Calcutta importers. The prices for different counts of staplo fibre are as 
under: — 

Ra. a. p. 
per lb. 

80/2 Staple fibro.16 6 

40/2 Staple fibre.116 

60/2 Staplo fibre.12 6 

40s Staple fibre.0 15 0 

4. Staple fibre is quite different article than silk, and it has no com¬ 
petition with Silk or Spun Silk. While it does not show its artificialness 
if it is used in conjunction with tho Spun Silk yarns. Tho consumers owing 
to the cheapness like it much. 

6. (i) The winding is done by the weaver, and sometimes tho twisting 
also, if he affords to have a machine in his factory. 

(ii) Weaver does not do this job. 

(iii) Some do it in their own, and some get these dyed through the 
dye houses. 

(iv) This is done by the weaver himself. 

6. 210/2 Spun Silk lor the warp and the samo for the weft. 

7. Yes, it is the same. In tho duys of season tho weavprs get full wage 
and sometime they are overwaged, hut in the dull days or off season they 
do not get the wages even and sometime have to sell at tho cost of 
the yarn. Therefore if some storing house he organized then tho weavers 
may get the regular and the proper wages, as it is the system in .Japan, 
I saw while J was there last year, that they are financed 75 per cent, of 
the cost of the fabric (bv calculating the yarn price and the wages) and a 
nominal interest is charged. 

8. Yes, the same are still woven. Thcso novalty fabrics or designed 
fabrics sells very well in comparison with the imported ones. The qualities 
which are in much competition are the plain boski 27" and 45", and these 
are handicapped since tho imposition of a new duty in 1934. ff the equivalent 
duty on the piocegoods he raised then this handicap to the, plain qualities 
would never have occurred. 

9. llaw silk is not woven in Ludhiana. 

(ii) Silk not woven, and instead Spun Silk is woven. A weaver weaves 
12 to 15 yards, in a day. 

(iii) Artificial silk is also woven 12 to 15 yards a day, and it all depends 
on the nature of the cloth. 

10. A weaver can produce a Spun Silk, or staple fibre or artificial silk 
Bareo just three to four days after bo purchases the yarns. 

11. It depends on tho nature of the clotb, and quality, sizo. 
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12. Those are made in various widths,such as 27", 45" and 54". 

13. Silk goods (Twisted raw silk) is not produced in Ludhiana. 

14. Spun silk is used in sarees and shirtings cloths. It is also used in 
conjunction with the staple fibre yarns to give designing effect while it 
is cross dyed, and also it is used in the warp or weft ol a staple fibre eloth, 
where it gives better feel to the fabric. 

15. There is not trade in Ludhiana for the silk (twisted raw silk) 
weaving. 

16. The merchants supply their own yarns for the manufacture of cloth, 
or sometime the weavers huy the yarns and sell the cloth alter adding 
his wages. 

17. They soli direct to the weavers, or sometime through the agents. 

18. Imported silk are much letter for the warps, as they are supplied 
rcudy for the warps, ).<>., duly twisted, etc. 

19. Not interested. 

20. Does not arise, as the silk weaving is not done here. 

21. The present position is the same, and no efforts have been made to 
introduce the silk weaving to our centre. 

22. 1 experienced that no improvement is made in Indian silk and it 
is in the samo position as it was l>eforo the imposition of protective duty 
in 1994. 

23. Yes, the raw silk or silk weaving i; not easy, nnd overy weaver 
is afraid to handle. So the weaving of spun silk, and staple-fibre, and 
artificial silk is much more done as compared with tile silk, and also due 
to the immediate sale of these cheap fabrics. 

24. Yes, the present duties on silk are quite adequate and docs not 
require further protection, because it is’feared that the more the protection 
is given the more the inefficiency increases. As far as I understand the 
Silk Industry did not prove to he progressed, since the last four years, 
while it has absolutely removed the spun silk industry, which is a clear loss 
to several thousands of weavers at various places. The bilk weaving can be 
adopted if yarns are supplied in proper state. 

25. 1934 —Spun Silk Saree costs Us. 5, sells Us. 5-10, wages Us. 1-4 

per sarce. 

1938—Spun Silk Suree costs Us. 4-6, sells Us. 4-10, wages As. 9 
per saree. 

1931—Spun Silk and Art. Mix saree costs Us. 3-8, sells Rs. 4, wages 
As. 14. 

1933—New Art. Silk nnd Staple mix saree costs Us. 1-12, sells 
Us. 2, wages As. 7 to As. 8 per sarce. 

26. It lias proved benificial to the artificial silk weaving, since the 
protective duty is raised on the artificial silk pieoegoods, while protection on 
the silk can only he saved if the equivalent duty on the piecogoods is raised. 

27. No. 

28. Boski, width 27" Spun Silk (100 per cent.)— 


As. p. 

Material.7 0 

Winding.0 3 

Weaving ......... 0 9 

Other charges.0 3 


Total . 8 3 

per yard 

and this sells at As. 9 per yard. 
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30. The finished articles arc sold in the near markets such as Delhi 
and Amritsar. The weavers arc not to hear any transportation charges, as 
he has to sell all his production with the local dealers, who sell these to 
the outsiders. 

31. Tho demand of natural silk is not increasing, as the purchasing power 
of the musses is very poor. 

32. No ono use the raw silk here in Ludhiana, and if it is required 
sometime to make a mixture fabric, then these aro had from Bombay 
markets, which are the Chinese or Japanese silk. 

33. Do not know. 

34. The Spun Silk weaving is almost totally stopped, owing to the 
reason that the equivalent duty on the silk piecogoods was not raised at 
tho time of protecting the Sericulture Industry, in 1934. 


[Enclosure IV 7 .] 

Replies to the Questionnaire on the Sericulture Enquiry (Handloom 
Weaving) submitted by tho Proprietor. The Punjab Weaving Factory, 
Siulkot. 


Letter, dated the 13th June, 1933, from the J’unjah Wearing Factor y, 
Siallcot, to the Director of Iiutustrim, Punjab, Simla. 

With reference to vour letter No. 1. T. 4/8-167, dated the 8th June ]!)38, 
1 have the honour to submit below the answers to the questions. 

1. (a) I cannot exactly say how many weavers there are in Sialkot 
District. So far as my factory is concerned there are 9 power-looms and 
14 handlooms in it which are worked hy the weavers. 

(i) Sometimes all are used for making pure silk goods and some¬ 
times half of them are used for making pure silk goods. 

(ii) The answer is given in the above part (i). 

(iii) No. We do not manufacture pure cotton clot-h. 

(h) Yes. There has been increase from the 1st April 1931. Tn April 
1934, we had only 0 power-looms but now wo have 9 power-looms and 14 
handlooms in addition to three. 

2. This question does not concern us. But wo get our silk yarn and 
spun silk ami staple from Bombay which is imported from Japan. Its 
price varies lietween 1 rupee 4 annas, to 4 rupees 8 annas per pound. 

3. Yes. Sometimes staple fibre is used half and half which is obtained 
from Bombay, which is a Japan manufacture. Its price is Tls. 13 per 
bundlo of 10 pounds. 

4. t do not think there is any chance for staple fibre to oust silk from 
the market. Rich persons generally like to have silk cloth, than a cloth 
made of staple fibre. Tt is only middle class and poor people, who, on 
account of cheapness of staple fibre, would like the cloth made of staple 
fibre. Staple is not generally considered as a good fibre in the market. 
But tho reason is that because the purchasing power of tin persons is 
decreasing, therefore, they would like to have a cloth made of staple fibre 
than the silken cloth because the latter is dearer than the former. 

6. I can only say so much about this being myself the manufacturer that 
twisting, winding and dyeing all these things arc done in my factory. Some 
work of doubling is done in the factory and most of the yarn we get from 
Bombay. 

C. Spun silk and tussn silk are used for warp and for weft. 

7. Docs not concern us. 
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8. In our factory suiting, shirtings and Lungis are mostly manufactured. 
As rogards the suitings there is no competition with the foreigners as far 
as we think. Tho competition is ouiy between the factories themselves. 
Hut as regards tho shirtings wo have to compete with the Millowners and 
Japan goods also. 

D. About tho value of Rs. 40,000. 

10. Does not concern us. 

11. Wo uso generally spun silk, which is importod from Japan. 

12. Tho length and breadth ol a suiting cloth is about 27' and length 
28 yards and its price varies lhs. 12 to Rs. 2 per yard. 

111. Tho approximate value of the silken goods is about Us. 40,000. 

lb-17. Docs not concern us. 

18. The general opinion about the Indian silk is that it is loss durable, 
dearer, less fancy and weaker than tho impelled silk Moreover weavers 
feel much difficulty while using Indian silk in manufacturing cloth. This 
silk is very dear and at the same time it is not so beautiful and durable 
tis the imported Japan silk. Therefore men hunts generally do not uso it 
and moreover only very fine and high priced things are manufactured by 
the Indian silk, for which there aro very few markets and very few 
customers. 

10 and 20. Do not concern us. 

21. So far as wo are concerned wo have never used Indian silk, nor it 
has ever tieen brought to our notice that what kinds of silk are produced 
in India and what are its prices. As far as wo know they are very dear 
und dearer than tho importod silk. 

22. Of course there is much difficulty to wind or dogum the Indian silk 
than the foreign silk. We have never come across nay improvement made 
in the method of re-reeling. 

23. Two or three yonis ago artificial silk yarn was gaining ground and 
it. was being replaced by the manufacturers in | lace of silk Inu on account 
of the weakness of that vain wo think that the demand for artificial silk 
yarn is decreasing. As regards to ourselves 2 or 3 years ago wo were using 
that artificial silk yarn. But we are not using it nmv at all. 

24. So far as we are concerned our opinion is that the increase of duty 
to protect the sericulture has been harmful to silk fnctorics, because on 
account of the high duties the silk has become dear. As the silk lias become 
dear the cloth manufactured by that silk is very dear. Tho purchasing 
power of the people is decreased to a large extent and they generally 
cannot afford to buy dearer things in the market. Therefore, ns tile, silk 
suiting cloth has become dear they have fallen back on the mill manufactured 
cotton cloth as we have seen for the hist 2 years. The production of our 
factory has decreased on account of the le-s demand and moreover we have 
no liopo that Indian silk will he given to ns cheaper and we will he ublo 
to compete with the foreign silk yarn manufacturers and I think further 
any increase of duty on the spun silk yarn, which is generally used for 
manufacturing coating and suiting cloth will be detrimental to the silk 
factories, because so far we have not seen any Indian silk which can be 
used lor routing and suiting purposes of the same price as the foreign yarn. 
Therefore, in our humble opinion the duty on the spun and tussa silk, 
which is used for coating and suiting purposes, should he decreased so that 
we may he able to compete with the coating cloth manufactured by tho mills. 

25. Yes. Since April 1931, tho cost price of a suiting cloth is increasing 
on account of increase in the price of the raw material on account of 'heavy 
custom duty. The sale prices have not increased in proportion to the cost 
prieo. Weavers’ wages are generally the same. 

20. There is no doubt that the increase of duty on imported silk fabrics 
and artificial silk goods may ho helpful for tho development of sericulture 
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in India. Hut so far we have not seen any sign of its development. While 
on the other band increase of duties on imported silk yarn has dono borne 
Larin to our industry, because on account oi tho 1IKi ease oi duty on silk 
yarn it£ price has arisen up and so the cloth manufactured by that yarn 
has also arisen in price as the purchasing power of the people in general 
Las decreased, therefore, with the increase of the price of tho silken coating 
and suiting, its demand has decreased. Moreover, tho mil lor, ners have 
taken advantage of this time. They liave introduced their coating and 
suiting cloth, which is accepted by the public very gladly and so this year 
there had been a very little demand for tihe suiting made of silk yarn. 
Therefore, in our bumble opinion the duty on tlie silken yarn should be 
decreased so that we may be able to eornpete with the suiting and coating 
which is produced bv the mill owners otherwise there is every probability 
that on account of the high price of tlie silk yam lmndloom industry may 
suffer a great loss on account of their ineompeteney to compete with the 
Bull made cloth. Of course, the present duty on imported silk fabrics and 
artificial silk goods have been beneficial to the handloom weavers, but on 
account of the increase of the duties on the silk yarn they have been 
deprived of this benefit at all. 

27. There is none to our kuowledgc. 

23. We give the estimation for one piece of coating cloth, which is about 
28 yards long: — 

(i) About Rs. 28. 

(ii) Annas 8. 

(iii) Nil. 

(iv) About 8 rupees 8 annas per piece. 

(v) For finishing and washing about 8 annas per picrc. 

(vi) Nil. 

Some weavers are paid at the rate of 1 anna 6 pics to 2 annas C pies per 
yard on the handloom industry and some are paid monthly. 

.80. The manufactured articles are sold in important cities all over the 
Punjab such as Lahore. Rawalpindi, Amritsar, etc., etc. The manufacturers 
have to incur all the Railway expenses over and above the above-mentioned 
charges. 

31. So far ns wc know it is decreasing. 

32. Decreasing as far as we know. 

33. So far as wo know' there is none. 

34. As far as we know as the protection duties have been increased on 
the finished goods it has hocn beneficial to the handloom industries, heeauso 
they have been able to compete with the foreign markets and so far as the 
protection duties on the raw material have been increased it has been 
harmful to the handloom industry because the sericulture cannot take place 
for raw material coining from Japan, because there is no sericulture factory 
which produces yarn sufficient to meet the demands of the silk industry 
and moreover it is very dear and if the cotton industriwalns use it they 
cannot soli that cloth in the market on account of the hard competition. 
Moreover Japan is importing different kinds ol fancy yarns, from which 
different, kinds of coating and shirting cloth may be made. SWieulturP have 
not been able to do that and we have no hope that they will ever be able 
to give us yarn which is fanciful ami which is according to lhe taste of 
the people. Therefore our humble opinion is that so far ns the protection 
duty on the finish goods is concerned it should be continued as it is, and 
so far as silk yarn is concerned it should be decreased because in this way 
we shall be able to compete both with the foreign markets ns well a« with 
the millowners and which will he helpful for the development of and 
increase of handloom indusfry. 
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Yes. The protection given to the sericulture has greatly affected the 
silk liandloom industry. Sericulture is not a cheap silk and moreover we 
cannot got good silk from India. Neither it is of different varieties. Silk 
used in handioom industries is generally imported from Japan and the 
increase of duty on it has done great harm to the liandloom industry, 
because on account of the rise of the cloth due to the increase of the price 
of silk yarn the demand of the people has decreased. On account of the 
decrease of purchasing power of the people they have begun to purchase 
suiting and coating cloth made of cotton in the mills. So the liandloom 
industry has suffered much and as lar as we know they have not been able 
to put in the market so much goods as they wero putting previously, lu 
our humble opinion tho duty on the imported silk cloth may he increased 
hut tho duty on the raw material, which is used for coating aivd suiting 
purposes and which we cannot, get from India should not ho increased. 
Rather it should he decreased so that we people may bo able to compete 
with the millowners as well as with foreign suiting cloth manufacturers 
that is imported horo. 


(2) Letter, dated the. 22nd .1 uly, 103ft, from the Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, Electricity and 1 nduttries Deixirlmalts. 

Subject: Protection ok Sericulture Inpustry-Genkraj, Questionnaire. 

fu continuation of my letter, dated the Inth/lSth July, 19.13, oil tho 
subject noted above. T am directed to forward a copy of letter No. 11092, 
dated 13th July, 1933, from the Director of Industries, Punjab, together 
with five spare copies of replies. 

2. Only one of the twenty-five firms mentioned in paragraph 2 of tho 
Director’s letter has sent a reply to only a few questions—copies enclosed. 
This reference is not being held up as you wanted a reply hv 23rd July, 
1933. Any further replies received hereafter will be forwarded to you 
without delay. 


Enelosuro. 

Cojni of letter No. 11002. dat'd T.ahorr. the nth July, 103, 3, from the 
JUrcclor nf Industries. Punjab, to the Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, Electricity and Industries Ttrpuitmcnts, T/ihore. 

Subject: —Sericulture Enquiry—Gknkhvi, Questionnaire. 

With reference to Punjab Government endorsement No. 3100-TAL-33/ 
485-S12.V5-S, dated 8th Juno, 193 s , 1 have the honour to forward herewith 
the reply to the General Questionnaire Sericulture Enquiry, with 6 spare 
copies. 

2. As desired in paragraph 2 of the Punjab Government endorsement 
under reference, copies of the Questionnaire were forwarded to tlie under¬ 
mentioned 2o concerns interested in Sericulture industry for an expression 
of their views. 

(1) Messrs. Khuslii Ham Amar Nath. Lawrence Hoad, Amritsar. 

(2) Messrs. Mnngoo Mai Lai Olmnd, Krishna Lungi Factory, llatti 

Hatta, Amritsar. 

(3) Messrs. Sat Nam Weaving Factory, Katra Sher Singh, Insido 

Hall Gate, Amritsar. 

(4) L. Knnshi Ham of Messrs. Hira Woollen A Silk Mills, Gheo 

Mandi, Amritsar 

(5) L. Salig Ham of Messrs. Flarhans Lnl Chuna Lai, Grand Trunk 

Road, Amritsar. 
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(0) Messrs. Badar-ud-Din Ahdul Majid, Silk Weaving Factory Inside 
Hathi Gate, Amritsar. 

(7) Messrs. Textile Manufacturing Association, Ohowk Katra 

Ahluwalia, Amritsar. 

(8) Mr. Deivan Cliand Melira, Molira Textile Mills, Jail Itoad, 

' Amritsar. 

(9) L. Sheri Ball of Messrs. Nathu Mai Shori Ball, Guru Bazar, 

Amritsar. 

(.10) B, Kalian Cliand of Messrs. Karam Cliand Kalian Cliand, l’rabliu 
Weaving Mills, Outside Durgiana, Amritsar. 

(11) Messrs. Bharat LMliar Cloth Manufacturing Company, Outside 

Gheo Maudi, Amritsar. 

(12) B. Kidar Math, Proprietor Model Silk & Woollen Factory 

Kanlsar, Amritsar. 

(13) B. Panna Bal, Proprietor Imperial Textile Mills, Putligarh, 

Amritsar. 

(14) Messrs. Bulloo Mall Chunii Lai, Hoshiarpur. 

(15) Mcfcsrs. Pallia Ram Murli Bal, Bazar Nohurian, Jullundur City. 

(16) Messrs. Khushi Ram Thanker i)ass, Ohri, Hoshiarpur. 

(17) Messrs. Kislian Chand Ram Saran, Basti Guzan, Jullundur City. 

(18) Messrs. Kauaya Mall Nanak Chand, Basti Guzan. Jullundur 

City. 

(19) B. Gujar Mall or Messrs. Middi Mall Babu Ball, Ludhiana. 

(20) Rni Sahib Bala Amur Math, National Ltd., Ludhiana. 

(21) L. Bunwari Ball of Messrs. Ball Silk Weaving Factory, 

Ludhiana. 

(22) Mr. Hassam-ud-Hm, Secretary, Weavers Association, Ludhiana. 

(23) Seth Tej Blian ol Messrs. Thakar ])ass Gh.innu Mall, Multan 

City. 

(24) L. Chhatta Ram of Messrs. Chhntta Ram A Sons, Multan City. 

(25) Mr. Piyara Lai, Punjab Weaving Factory, Sialkot. 

2. A reply to a lew questions has been received only from the Managing 
Director, the Ball Silk Weaving Company Limited, Ludhiana. 5 copies of 
his reply are .submitted herewith. 


1. Tri pursuance of the reeommendations of the 6th Industries 
Oonferenee held in 1934, Sericulture which had hitherto been dealt with 
by the Agriculture Department was transferred to the Industries Department 
in August, 1935. Before the transfer, the Agriculture Department used 
to distribute to private rearers about 100 ounces of silk seed imported 
from France. The Department of Industries took up seriously tho 
development of the industry bv popularising the rearing of silkworms, 
extending mulberry cultivation by the supply of seedlings and plants free 
of cost to the cultivators, taking op grain.age operations and, encouraging 
reeling as a cot.tagp industry. Detailed accounts under each head of activity 
will lie given under the rclevcnt questions. The Department distributed 
175 ounces of silk seed in 1936, 554 oiimes in 1937 and 997 ounces in 1938. 
The rearing operations an- carried on in 11 districts, viz., Gurdaspur, 
Kangra, TToshiarpur. Ludhiana, Amritsar, Lahore, Sheikhupurn, 
Gtijranwnla. Rawalpindi. C'amphellpore and Sialkot. Tin- total number of 
rearers in 1938 was 598. The rearing of silk worms and reeling operations 
are carried on as subsidiary industry by the agriculturists. There aro 
no wholetime rearers or reelers as only one crop is harvested in a year. 

2. The sericulture industry is organised under the Department of 
Industries, Punjab, and is under the intermediary charge of tho Sericiiltnr;. 
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j Grainage staff. 


Expert. The existing staff employed for the development of the industry 
is as below: 

2 Inspectors. 

4. Sub-Inspectors . . . . £ To supervise sericulture operations. 

6 Mukaddams. ) 

1 Seed Supervisor . . . . 1 G ■ staff 

6 Seed Examiners . . . . j Uralnftge statt ’ 

I Hoad Spinner . . . . "I Reeling staff for training rearers in 

1 Assistant Spinner . . . ? reeling in their villages. 

6 Spinners. j 

1 Reeling Demonstrator . ,~j 

1 Twister I 

6 Spinners on daily wages . . | Reeling staff for Government Demons- 

2 Cookers on daily wages . . }> tration Filature and Silk Throwing 

I Dresser on daily wages . . I Factory, Amritsar. 

1 Fireman. 

1 Mechanic.J 

1 Head Mali.N Mulberry plantation staff at 

6 Malis at Sujanpur . . . / Sujanpur, Mulberry Nursery. 

2 Malis at Palampur . . .1 Mulberry Plantation at Kot Naitian 

2 Malis at Kot Nainau . . . j and at Sericulture Faun, I'aluinpur. 

Silk seed is supplied to rearers through the Sericulture staff who visit 
tho rearers at their village homes or at fixed centres from where the 
villagers can conveniently arrange to take their supplies. The seed is 
supplied at the rate of Its. 2 per ounce. The industry is financed from 
tho provincial budget of the Department of Industries. The budget 
allotment for 1936-37 to 1938-39 has been as under: 


Reeling staff for training rearers in 
reeling in their villages. 


i 

| Reeling staff for Government Demons- 
}* tration Filature and Silk Throwing 
j Factory, Amritsar. 

1 Mulberry plantation staff at 
Sujanpur, Mulberry Nursery. 
Mulberry Plantation at Kot Naitian 
and at Sericulture Farm, l’alumpur. 


. > Mulberry plantation staff at 
. / Sujanpur, Mulberry Nursery. 
. f Mulberry Plantation at Kot Naitian 
. j and at Sericulture Faun, I'uiumpur. 

through the Sericulture staff who visit 
s or at fixed centres from where the 
: to take their supplies. The seed is 
• ounce. Tho industry is financed from 
partment of Industries. The budget 
as been as under: 

Rs. 

.21,119 

.24,289 

. 31,350 


1936- 37 21,119 

1937- 38 24,280 

1938- 39 31,350 

A grant of Rs. 10,000 wbr raeeived by the Punjab from the Government 
of India on tho advice of the Imperial Sericulture Committee for 
expenditure in 1938-39 for the production of disease-free seed. A further 
aura of Ra. 4,995 has been provided by the Punjab Government for the 
establishment of a Travelling Demonstration Party to impart training in 
silk cocoon reeling to the rearers in their villages. 

A detailod note regarding marketing is given in reply to Question 
No. 51 of tho Questionnaire. 

3. As stated above, definite statistics are available only for the 
years 1937-38 and 1938-39 when tho industry was placed on a regular basis. 
A statement showing the aetual production of eoroons and raw silk 
together with the value of cocoons and raw silk produced is given below : — 



Cocoons 

produced. 

Raw silk 
obtained. 

Value of cocoons 
obtained. 

Value of raw 
silk obtained. 

390 mannds 

Mds. 

32 

Rs. 7,150 at Rs. 

Re. 16,640 at Rs. 

green. 


55 per maund 

13 per seer 

(130 mannds 


(average price). 

(average price). 

dry). 

600 mannds 

SO 

Rs. 11,000 at Re. 

Appro x i m a t o 

preen. 


55 per maund 

estimate Rs. 

(200 maunds 


(average price). 

22,000 at Rs. 

dry). 



11 per seer 
(average prico). 
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The lower price for raw bilk in the current year is due to the largo 
quantities of old stock placed on the market by the Kastunero State, 
which has resulted in a drop in the price ot fresh silk. 

The present average yield from 1 ounce of silk seed is about 10 seers 
of dry cocoons which can be increased to a maximum of 15 seers per 
ounce with the improvement in the conditions of rearing, e.j., establishment 
of rearing houses, etc. 

4. As the sericulture industry lias been very recently established in the 
Punjab, no attempt could so far been made to ascertain the silk contents 
of the typical varieties of locally produced cocoons or to compare it with 
Chineso, Japanese and other cocoons. We aro yet in the experimental 
stages, but this matter will be seriously taken up when the reeling of 
this year’s crop is done. 

5. So far silk worms of univoTTTne white and yellow races have been 
reared in the Punjab. An experiment for the production of bi-voltine 
cocoons with one ounce of seed was made during this year, but the result 
achieved was not hopeful. 

0. There are no special rearing houses in the Punjab. Rearers rear 
the worms in their own dwelling houses or construct a small thatched 
houso which they make from mud, straw and wood which are available to 
them almost without any cost. The approximate cost of constructing and 
equipping an up-to-date rearing house for worms hatched from about one 
ounce of seed would he about Rs. 100. 

7. Systematic rearing of worms was started by the sericulture section 
of the Department of Industries, Punjab, in 19.-01. Definite results are 
accordingly available for the last year only and are given below 


Race or variety. 

Number 
of days. 

Number of 

cocoons 

to a 
pound. 

Length of 
filament. 

Denier. 

1. YarJanne No. 15 (I'nivol- 
tine). 

40 

360 

400 to 491 
yards from a 
cocoon. 

40 to 45 d. and 
90 to 110 d. 

2. Cevcnne-Jamie No. 13 (Uni- 
voltine). 

39 

250 

Do. 

Do. 

3. Arbonssot No. 201 Rusty 
Univolt ine. 

41 

1 

290 

Do. 

Do. 

4. Cevcnno No. ft White Uni- 
voltine. 

37 

1 

310 

Do. 

Do. 

5. Kashincre C. White Univol- 
tine. 

40 

460 

Do. . 

Do. 

0. Kashmero Aaooli Univol- 
tine. 

43 

520 

Do. 

Do. 

7. Kashincre Oovennes No. 101 
Univoltine. 

41 

436 

Do. 

Do. 

8 . Japanese Bi^oltine White . 

40 

400 

Do. 

Do. 


8. Previously tile rearers used to rear the worms on the ground. This 
practice is now being abandoned in favour of trays arid machans. Tho 
percentage of mortality in tho worms has been considerably reduced, in 

41 A 
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some cases the rearers are supplied with hatched worms instead of seed 
so that the seed may not bo spoilt by the new rearers. 

9. Before 19.17, the entire quantity of silk worms were reared Irom 

imported seed. Last year the Department started the production of cellular 
seed locally and about 1IG1 ozs. of seed were produced which wore 

distributed to private reavers this year along with 851 ozs. of seed 
imported from Franco and Italy. During the current year the local 
production of cellular seed is exacted to he about 5UU ounces. 

The production of seed is organised separately from the production of 
cocoons. The production of seed is being carried on at Madhopur in the 
Gurdaspur district where there exists an abundant supply oi mulberry leaf 
and at Palnmpur in the Knngra district. At Madhopur, only rearing of 
worms i> being done while tin' other operations such as inicvoxcoping 
examination of the moths, washing and packing art* conducted at Palampur. 
As soon as rite Palampiir plantation is re.uK for use in about 1 years, 
it is proposed to organise the seed production at that place. The existing 
stalf for the supervision of -eed production consists of I S**ed Supervisor 

ami G Seed Kxamitiers who work under the charge ot the Sericulture 

Expert. 

In 1937 20 ounces of seed imported from France were utilised in the 
production of -eed and H0‘. miners r»t seed were obtained. The details 
oi the production oi seed for 19.’t8 arc given below: 

17 ounces of cellular silk seed of different varieties such as Rosty 
Arbonssct; Var-.Taune; Cevennes Jaune; Cevennes White ; Rugdad 
White; Zebra ArbonssOt; China Gold-pure; Kashmere Cevennes; 
Kashmere Ascoli ; Kashmere Cevennes White; Kashmere Fill-de-pichi, 
and Japanese Jlivoltine were reared at Madhopur and 9 ntaumls 27 seers 
of green cocoons were sorted out for the production of seed. Nearly 
500 ounces of silk seed are expected to he obtained by the middle of 
August next. 

ItS. A. 

1. Cost of seed : 16 ounces at Rs. 2-4 per ounce 

and 1 ounce at As. 10 per ounce . . 3G 10 

2. Leaf price.~- ,r> 0 

Ra. 

3. Rent of building at Madhopur for 

3 months ...... 85 

Rout of building at Palampur for 1 months 120 

- 205 0 

4. Pay of staff (the pay of Reeling Demonstrator 

dehitable to this account) . . . . 75 0 

5. Miscellaneous (coal, labour, sulphur, paper, 

etc.).1M 0 

Total G5G 0 

Cost of product ion per ounce .... 15 

The cost will go down in future mi leaf price which is in fact the cost 
of leaf collodion and cartage, on rents and labour charges. 

10. No legislative measures have been taken by t.ho Punjab Government 
to provide disease-free seed to the rearers, but the Department of industries 
auprdies diseased m e seed imported from France and Ttalv and the seed 
produced in the Departmental graieage. The distribution of seed by the 
Department has given successful results. 
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11. The worms roared in the Punjab are only univoltino. An experiment 
Was made during the current year on the rearing ol bivoltiue race. Thu 
production of multivoltino worms lias not yet been attempted in tbo 
Punjab. 

12. Our experience of rearing silk worms is only two years old. 
Experiments are being conducted with 12 different races and it is too early 
to say if any particular race or races have become completely aco ! 1 matized. 

13. In the production of disease-freo seed tbo following precautions 
are taken: — 

(1) Caterpillars are carefully selected and those which are very nctivo 

in going m and coming out of tho moults are separated lor 
rearing. 

(2) In the selection of cocoons the specific features such as colour, 

texture, sizo, shape and hardness are kept in view. Cocoons 
which are dumb and stained are rejected. 

(3) In the selection of moths, tho ugly and inactive ones, moths 

with under-devoloped wings and moths having no scales on 
the wings and on the ahdomon aro rejected. 

For combating pehrino disease, over anil above the points mentioned 
above, the pasture system in regard to production of disease free seed is 
encouraged. 

14. There is about 40 to 50 per cent, wastage in silk worm rearing from 
the hatching to the mounting stage The details are as below:-- 

Per cent. 

(a) Wastage on account of eggs which fail 

to hatch ....... 6—10 

( b) Wastage in the ant stage .... 10—12 

(c) Wastage from diseases ..... 18—20 

(d) Wastage from other causes such as damage 

by rats, etc. ...... 5—10 

The undermentioned steps are taken to prevent wastage in rearing:—• 

(i) Encouragement by practical demonstrations of up to date incul¬ 
cating methods. 

(ii) Encouragement of rearing of worms on mnehans. 

(iii) Free distribution of rat poison to the rearers with full instruc¬ 

tions for its use, 

(iv) Provision of adequate supervising stalf. 

15. Silk worms in the Punjab have so far been fed on mulberry leares 
only. Experiment with beri and castor leaves will soon be in hand. The 
mulberry trees are not cultivated by the breeder ol worms, lie obtains 
his supply of leaves from isolated trees growing in the village or on payment 
of As. 8 per ounce of silk si-ed from trees growing on canal banks, road 
sides and forest reserves. A Government plantation oil an area of about 
15 acres is just being Rtartod at Palampur. The cost of cultivation per 
acre at the plantation is given belcw: —- 

Rs. A. 

1. Cost of seedlings or cuttings . . . Nil 

2. Preparation of land and preliminary cleaning . 1 8 

3. Digging of 192 pits—15 feet apart . . . 20 0 

4. Cost of farm yard manure . . . . 12 0 

5. I.abour for planting ...... 80 

C. T/abour fro watering and general look out . 24 0 


Total 


05 8 



The recurring cost per ucre will bo about Rs. 50 per annum. The 
average- yield ol leaf per tree is 00 lbs, or nearly 11,520 lbs. per acre, 
and the average life ol a mulberry treo is nearly 50 years. The quantity 
of Uai required to feed tlio worms produced from 1 ounce of seed is 
estimated at 1,800 lbs. which is obtained troin nearly 00 trees. The total 
cost of the loaf to the breeder, as stated abovo is As. 8 per ounce of seed. 
The price per lb. of leaf to the breeder is therefore 05 pie. 

16. (<i) As stated in reply to Question No. 15 above an experimental 
mulberry plantation is being set up at Palampnr with early and improved 
varieties. At Bujanpur dillerent varieties of cuttings and seedlings have 
been produced and supplied to the public. The matter is now receiving 
increased attention and experiments will shortly be taken in hand regarding 
manures and grafting, etc. 

(ft) The indigenous mulberry is capable of yielding 2 leaf crop annually, 
but as only one cocoon crop is obtained, the loaf crop is also harvested 
once. Thore is no bush cultivation in the Punjab. The cost of cultivation 
including manuro per acre and the yield of loaves in respect of tree 
mulberry has been given in reply to Question No. 15 abovo. 

17. There are no private cultivators of mulberry leaves in the Punjab. 
The breeder of worms obtains his supplies from tho mulbprry trees on 
District Board roads, canal banks and forest reserves for which ho had to 
pay Re. 1 per ounce of silk seed reared when sericulture industry was 
the concerns of the Department of Agriculture. Since the transfer of the 
sericulture industry to tho Department of Industries the breeder lias had 
to pay As. 8 per ounce of silk seed reared. 


Mulborry is not cultivated as a crop by private agriculturists in thia 
province and hence no comparison can be offered of the profits of mulberry 
cultivation and other alternative crops. 


18. The table 

below 

shows 

the index numbers of 

wholesale 

prices 

food crops as well 

as of 

cocoons and 

raw silk (base 1933 price = 

100). 

Year. 


Wheat. 

Gram. 

Maize. 

Rioe. 

Cocoons. 

Raw silk 
(Indian). 

1934 . 


77 


75 

72 

Per sccr. 

114 

1935 . 


82 

79 

75 

67 

... 

14.3 

1936 . 

, 

84 

92 

100 

92 

... 

171 

1937 . 

• 

105 

87 

111 

97 

1 6 

157 

1938 . 


... 



... 

1 8 

157 

Percentage 
rise 1934-37 

of 

36 

21 

48 

35 


38 


The comparative courso of prices ns shown in the statement, indicates 
that tho rise in the price of raw silk has exceeded tho rise in food crops 
excepting maize. Tho rates of cocoons for the period 1933 to 1936 are 
not available. The prices are now showing an upward tendoncy. 

19. The Department of Industries has established a mulberry nursery 
at Sujanpur which is supplying about 60,000 one year old plants of different 
varieties such as early Chinese, multicanlis and moras Alba, etc. Resides 
this, the Department has a mulberry plantation at Kot Naina covering 
nn area of about 5 acres and a raw plantation covering an area of about 
15 acres has been started at Ralampur, which will be ready for use iu 
bbout 4 years. Representations have been made to the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment to allow the Department, to plant mulberrv trees along canal banks. 
Tho matter is still under discussion. The rearer lias to pay As. 8 per ounce 
of seed as leaf price for rearing silk worms while at certain places leaves 
are provided free by the Forest Department, District Board authorities 
and P. W. D., Irrigation and Buildings and Road Branches. It may be 
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noted that about 7 or 8 yoars back when Sericulture was under the 
Agriculture Department, the rearers had to pay at some place ite. I os 
leaf prico per ounce of seed. At presont the maximum rate paid as leaf 
price is As. 8 per ounce of seed. 

20. Previously the roarer did not plant his own mulberry trees for 
providing food for the cocoons and obtained his supplies from isolated 
trees growing in the villages or on the canal banks or from the Forest 
reserves. The Department of Industries, Punjab, established a nursery at 
Sujanpur for the supply of seedlings for nursery plants. In 1936-37 the 
nursery supplied free of cost 20,000 plants to rearers in all parts of tho 
province. In 1937-38, 46,400 one year old plants were supplied from the 
Sujanpur nursery to 108 zemindars in 11 districts of the province. The 
plants aro of China early variety; Multicaulas and Moras Alba. As the 
nursery could not mee.t the increasing demand, its area was extended. With 
a view to the improvement of quality, root-grafting is also being tried. 
Nurseries aro being established at various centres in tho province and it 
is hoped to supply 100,000 plants in the next year. 

The steps taken for the improvement in tho roaring of silk worms have 
been given in reply to Question No. 14. No difficulty iB experienced by 
tho rearers in the marketing of their crop. The prices realised by the 
rearers were nearly 60 per cent, more than what were secured in 1935. 

21. In the Punjab an average yield of 10 seers of dry cocoons was 
obtained this year from 1 ounce of seed which is about one half of that 
obtained in European countries. Yield per acre of mulberry trees could 
not he competed as the rearers obtain their mulberry leaves from trees 
growing in their own villages, or on canal banks or the trees in Forest 
Reserves. As stated in roplies to certain other questions, only univoltine 
worms are reared in the Punjab and therefore no figures can bo given for 
bivoltine of multivoltine cocoons. It may, howevor, be noted that tho yield 
obtained per ounce in the current year was 30 to 40 per cent, higher than 
in the last year. 

22. As multivoltine races have not been produced in the Punjab, no 
comparison can bo offered with the yields of univoltine races. An experi¬ 
ment in the production of hybrids has been undertaken this year, and 
accordingly nothing can be said about the probable results before the next 
cocoon crop. 

83. There are no large scale rearers in the Punjab. The majority of 
the rearers take up one or two ounces of silk seed for rearing. They do 
not accordingly incur any expense on rearing excepting on the purchase 
of seed and of mulberry leaves. The seed has been supplied to the rearers 
at a uniform rate of Us. 2 por ounce during the last two years and they 
have to pay for mulberry leaves at the rate of As. 8 per ounce of seed. 
Tho entire labour is supplied by the rearer and his family. No appliances 
ero used. The maehafts or the rearing house is made from branches of 
the trees on which no money is spent. Tho rearer incurs no other 
expense. 

24. A statement showing tho maxima and minima prices per pound of 
cocoons for the years 1933-34 to 1938-39 is given below: — 


Year. 

1933-34 






Maxima price 
per lb. 

As. 

10 

Minima price 
per lb. 

'As. 

6 

1934-35 


, 

. 


. 

10 

6 

1935-36 


, 

. 


. 

. 10 

6 

1936-37 






10 

6 

1937-38 



, 


. 

. 12 

7 

1938-39 





# 

12 

7 






628 


26. Previously the breeder usually sold his crop as cocoons diroetly 
it was ready irrespective ol the sLate oi the market. During the current 
year the majority of the breeders kept their cocoons for reeling purposes, 
which is principally due to the training imparted by the Department to 
tbe rearers in reeling their own racoons. The average price of silk cocoons 
is a lion t Its. GO per maund, wliilo the current market rate for locally 
produced silk is about Its. II per seer. As thu reoling of silk cocoons has 
been introduced only from the current year, thore are no figures for 
previous years to supply. 

The average yield of silk is 26 pounds from I(X) pounds of cocoons and 
of clmsam or waste is also 25 pounds. The rhnsam sells at Its. 1-1 per 
JIM) tolas. 

2G. The total estimated production of dry cocoons in 1938-39 amounted 
to about 21 K> maunds. Ol this about 30 maumls were purchased by the 
Government Filature at Amritsar for reeling by power driven machinery. 
The anticipated yield of the filature is 7V maunds of raw silk. The 
remaining 170 maunds of dry cocoons wore reeled by private reelers on 
single rhnrkhnx. There are no multiple chmkhox in tho Punjab. The 
estimated yield of hand reeled raw silk is 42’ maunds. 

27. The total quantity of raw silk reeled and waste produced together 
with the average prices obtained for each during the last two years are 
shown below : -- 


Year. 

Raw silk 
reeled. 

vjfi 

Waste silk 
produced. 

Price of 
raw ailk 
average 
per seer. 

Prico of waste 
average per seer. 



Mds. 

Rb. 

Its. A. 

11137-38 . 


32 

13 

1 1 

193S-39 . 

50 

50 

11 

Waste of this years 
crop not yet brought 
to the market for 
salo. Current rate 
is Re. 1-1 per seer. 


The average number of cocoons per pound for “ Var-Jaune ” univoltine 
is Ml>. Accordingly about 1,140 cocoons of this variety are required to 
produce ono pound of raw silk. This liguro relates to reeling in the 
Government filature. By hand reeling on charkha, the number of eocoons 
required is almost the same hut the quality of the factory yarn is far 
superior to the hand reeled yarn, 

28. Tho initial cost of the equipment commonly used for hand reeling 
is Rs. 20. The equipment can reel about 2 seers of dry cocoons per day 
of about 9 hours which yield approximately 1 seer of silk yarn. The 
average life of the equipment, is about 10 years with minor repairs. 

29. (1) The total works expenditure upon reeling and works cost of 

reeling one pound of raw silk by a charkhti. a Punjab Domestic basin and 
a filaturo for 19117-08, is given below. Dciinito and reliable data in respect 
of previous years is not available, i 











Charkha. Punjab Domestic baain plant. Filature. 


629 



Total 











30. The Punjab Government filaturo is a small demonstration plant. 
It is difficult to compare its working cost with those of commercial filatures 
running in foreign countries, but it is believed that the Indian plant 
comparos favourably with its competitors in respect of its efficiency. It 
may, however, be noted that the working costs for instance in respect of 
labour which is comparatively insufficient and charges for power are higher 
in India than in foreign countries. 

31. In the Punjab we have set up a small demonstration plant of 
6 basins. Owing, however, to the small quantity of cocoon crop, it has 
not been found possible to run the plant for more than 5 months in the 
year. The plant just pays its way. The minimum limit of 200 basins for 
an economical unit appears to be high. A unit of 60 basins at the 
existing prices lor cocoons and silk is expected to give a yield of 10 to 
12 per cent, on the capital investment. 

32. Tho maximum capacity of the Government filature—5 basins—is 
20 pounds of cocoons per day. The yield obtained is 5 pounds of raw silk 
and 5 pounds of silk waste. As stated in reply to other questions, adequate 
aupplios of cocoons to run the plant throughout the year are not yet 
available in the provinco. 

33. The Sericulture Industry was in a moribund condition in 1933-34. 
About 100 ounces of silk seed used to be distributed among rearers. Id 
1938, tho number of rearers was 598. About half this number do tho 
reeling themselves. There are no private persons engaged in grainage 
operations in the Punjab, but it is under contemplation to encourage 
private persons in this work. 

34. The staff of the Government filature at Amritsar is as under: — 

1 Reeling Demonstrator at Rs. 75^-6—100. 

1 Twister at Rs. 25—II—30. 

6 Spinners on daily wages at As. 12 per diam. 

2 Cookors on daily wages at As. 4 per diam. 

1 Dresser on daily wages at As. 4 per diam. 

1 Fireman on daily wages at As. 10 per diam. 

1 Mechanic on daily wages at As. 10 per diam. 

The entire staff is skilled. The spinners have so far been imported 
from Kashmir. Tho rest of the staff is locally trained. Excepting the 
spinners, the rest of the trained labour is available inadequate supply, 
The period usually required for untrained labour to acquire the minimum 
Skill for various sericultural operations is as below: — 


Reeling or spinning 
Twisting . 

Cooking . . . 

Dressing 


3 months. 

3 „ 

15 days. 

W .. 


35. (1) The present rates of daily wages paid to reelers are as below: — 

Per diem. 


As. 

(а) With charkha 10 

(б) With Punjab Domestic plant .... 10 

(c) In a filature.12 
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(2) Tho efficiency of Punjab reelers is estimated to be about 15 per cent, 
lower tliun that of the Kashmere reelers and about 35 per cent, lowor 
than that of reelers in foreign countries. 

(3) A class of about 12 students mostly mutriculatcs was started at 
Madhopur from 1st February last for practical training in Sericulture 
operations including silk worm rearing, grainage and reeling. The pupils 
have so far completed training in rearing and grainago operations and will 
shortly bo brought to the Filature at Amritsar for training in reeling. 
Practical demonstrations are arranged periodically in villages with a view 
to train the rearers and reelers in modern methods of rearing and reeling 
operations. Demonstrations in Sericulturai operations including reeling, 
warping and twisting were given for a period of about 8 weeks at the 
All-India Exhibition of Arts and Industries, Pnnjab, held at Lahore in 
Deoenibor-January last, which stimulated considerable intcreit in the 
industry. 

36. The total cost of the machinery installed in the Government 
Demonstration Filature and Silk Throwing Factory, Amritsar, is Rs. 6,840. 
The plant consists of 5 Mysoro reeling basins, ono re-winding machine, 
one twisting machine and skeining machine. The plant was installed about 
2J years back. Allowing for a depreciation at the rate of 6J per cent, 
per annum and considering the life of the plant to be about 15 years tho 
present block value of the tnachinory is about R». 4,925. 

The plant is located in a rented building, for which rental is Rs. 60 
per mensem. There are accordingly no amounts to take into consideration 
as to (a), (ft) and (c). There are no other assets worth mentioning. 

37. The estimated present day cost for erecting a filature having the 
same capacity as of the Government Filature given in reply to Question 
No. 36 abovo, would be as under: — 

(1) Buildings—The floor area required for the plant is 80 feet by 

30 feet2,400 square feet. The cost of the land will depend npdn 
the locality. The cost of building will be about Rs. 2 per Bquaro 
foot. 

(2) No quotations for plant and machinery have been invited recently 

and accordingly no estimate of the present day prices can bo 
given. 

(3) There is no appreciable difference in tho wuges of labour ahd other 

costs as compared with 1930. 

38. The building of the Government Filature is rented. The plant of 
the filature is a demonstration training model and hence no amounts 
have beert written off as depreciation charges. The last part of the question 
does not arise in the case of a Government Demonstration plant. 

39. The working capital required for a filature of the capacity of the 
Government Filature at Amritsar is estimated at about Rs. 6,000 for ft 
year of 300 working days. In this connection a reference may be made 
to the reply to Question No. 31 in which the economic unit of 60 basins 
has been suggested. Tin- working capital requirod for a filature with 
CO basins is estimated at Rs. 65.000. 

Tho prevalent rate of interest on capital borrowed from private money 
lenders or hanks against immovable security ranges from 9 to 12 per cent. 
The Industries Department lends money under the State Aid to Industries 
Act at 4 per cent, against adequate security. 

40. Throwing is not done as separate business in the Punjab. A throwing 
plant has recently been installed in the Government Filature at Amritsar, 
but it has not yet started working. 

41. Raw silk has not. so far been twisted in the Government Filature 
at Amritsar. As there is no other filature in tho Punjab, tke information 
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regarding mill twisting and winding cannot bo furnishod. The coat of 
these operations by baud cliarkhas is given below: — 

Per beer, 

its. A. 

(1) Price of raw silk.11 0 

(2) Twisting and winding.0 12 

(3) Boiling off .0 6 

42. The siik reeled on country charkhas is uneven and full of nibs 
and knots. Tliu Sericulture Expert has devised an improved churl:ha 
which produces better quality yarn. The Sericulture stair visit reeling 
centres to popularise the improved charkha and train the reelers in the 
production ol hotter quality yarn. 

lie-reeling oil tho lines and with the apparatus as employed in foreign 
countries is not practised in the Punjab, lie-reeling in the Punjab is 
done in a crude manner. The hank is put on the (Jura (swift) and the 
yarn is wound oil to a bobbin. In this process tho major impurities and 
the major defects ure taken out and sot right. 

43. A silk throwing plant has recently lieen set up at tho Government 
Demonstration Filature and Silk Throwing Factory, Amritsar, but it has not 
yet been worked on a commercial scale and it is not possible to give any idea 
of the cost of re-reeling on the plant at this stage. The cost of re-reeling 
on hand charkhas is As. 6 per seer of raw silk, and tho loss of weight is 
from 1 to 5 per cent, according to the quality of the silk. 

41. The raw silk produced in the Punjab is mostly utilised in tho 
production of mushadi luiajis and duryais together with Kashmero silk 
which is used most extensively. The silk is re-reeled and twisted at places 
for tho warp. About 7-8 per cent, of the Indian silk used in tho Punjab 
is re-reeled. 

45. The locally produced raw silk is used in tho production of the 
following finished goods: — 

(i) Silk pieco goods. 

(ii) Pyjama waist strings, and 

(iii) embroidory. 

Some quantities have boen used experimentally in hosiery and making 
gold bands. 

4G. (i) Tho ontiro quantity of raw silk produced in the province is sold 
locally and is used within the province in tho weaving industry. 

(ii) Tho quantity of raw silk produced during 1030-37 and 1937-38 was 
about 35 and 50 maunds respectively. 

47. Tho total quantity of raw silk and waste produced in tho Punjab 
in 1036-37 and 1937-38 was consumed locally, the former in the weaving 
industry und the latter in the making of tassals, etc. 

Tho small cottage reeler brings his reeled and waste silk to the 
Sericulturo Export at Amritsar who introduces the reeler to tho local 
buyer and the rate is effected against cash at tho prevailing rate. The 
reeler cannot gonerallv afford to wait for hotter prices at. a later date. 
The production of the private reelers and that of the Government b ilaturo 
is so small that no marketing difficulties aro experienced and the need 
for special marketing facilitios docs not uriso at this stage. The, seller 
obtains the fair market price. 

48. The local output of silk yarn in the Punjab is still very small and 
there are no reports of indigenous silk for this province. The establishment 
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of conditioning houses will certainly help to stimulate the trade by helping 
in the standardisation (sorting, grading, control of moisture, etc.) of 
^utilities particularly in the finer demers. Tt may be noted that as pointed 
out in reply to Question No. ‘21 of tho Questionnaire for llandloom Industry 
the conditioning houses should be established by the Governments of the 
provinces or Indian states concerned to inspire confidence in the trade. 

49. The following statement will show the railway freight paid by 
importers and consigners from Amritsar to the port and viic rrrsa. There 
is no difference in the freight paid by importers and consigners for these 
goods. 


Name of Port. 

Description 
of the i;<>ods 
consigned 
or imported. 

Up-county 
station to 
which con¬ 
signed or 
imported. 

Distance. 

Rate per maund 
per mile. 




Miles. 


Bombay , 

Real silk 

yam. 

Amritsar . 

1 

1,178 ; 

■62 pics. (K.s. 3-13-5 
per maund). 

Calcutta 

Do. 

Do. . ; 

1,180 

•72 pica. (Rs. 4-7-3 
j*-r maund). 

Karachi 

Do. . 

i 

Do. . 

787 

‘84 pica. (Ra. 3-7-2 
per maund). 

Bombay . , 

Silk fabric . 

Do. . 

1,178 

•91 pies. (Rs. 5-10-4 
pur maund). 

Calcutta 

Do. . 

Do. . 

1,180 

l'U8 pin*. (R,a G-il-0 
per maund). 

Karachi 

Do. . 

Do. . 

7-S7 

1*3 pies. (Kr. 5-9 2 
per maund). 


50. I lie Punjab does not export any raw silk of local production and 
hence the question of comparison does not arise. 

ol. A detailed note on this question has been given in reply to Question 
No. 19 of the Questionnaire for Handloom Industry and is reproduced 
below for facility ot reference. 


Pile silk yarn supplied by Kashmere is received duly sorted and graded 
according to deniers. The quantity of silk produced within the province 
is at present so small that the dealers do not feel it. worth their wliilo 
to sort or grade it and consequently pay no attention to it. It would 
certainly he to the advantage of the weaver if sorting and grading were 
introduced, ft is further desirable that Indian reeling factories should 
properly test the yarn at all stages before issue. The uniformity in the 
texture of the varu will improve the quality of the finished goods produced 
and will ultimately improve the demand for Indian silk piecegoods 


52. There is no agency in the Punjab which publishes regularly the 
wholesale prices of raw silk. The price of Punjab raw silk is generally 
governed by the rates for Kashmere silk, which is the most commonly 
user! silk in mis province for woavini: purpose*. The prices of raw silk 
produced in the provinces arc accordingly determined by the condition of 
the market from time to time. 
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6B. There is no agency to record statistics of imports of foreign silks in 
the Punjab. The following statement will show just approximate quantities 
of silk yarns imported in the Punjab together with price per pound at 
Amritsar, as supplied by the people in tho trado: — 


Countries from which imported. 


Year. 

Japan. 

Prioe 
per lb. 
(Sonehri 
Ropehri). 

Italy. 

Price 
per lb. 
(Italy 
Dupion). 

China 

through 

Mandalay. 

Prioe 
per lb. 
(Lave A 
Maya). 

Yarkand 
(Suchal 
Vatal) price 
per lb. 



Its. A. 


Rs. A. 


Rs. A. 


1933-34 . 

2 lao. 

4 8 


•• 

1 lac. 

4 0 

4 lac. 

K». 4 8. 

1934-35 . 

2 lao. 

4 G 

1 

No im¬ 
ports. 

•• 

1} lac. 

4 1 

3 lac. 

Rs. 6. 

1936-36 . 

1| lac. 

4 4 


•• 

2 lao. 

4 0 

2} lac, 

Rs. 6. 

1980-37 . 

1 lao. 

4 2 



; 2 lac. 

4 1 

2 lao. 

Rs. 5-g. 

1937-38 . 

1 lac. 

4 0 

1 lac. 

3 10 

2J lao. 

4 2 

No import. 


The f.o.b. prices per Ih. the port of importation freight, insurance, etc., 
and landing charges in respect of a few selected varieties for 193S arc given 
below : — 


Name of country which 
imported and desorip. 
tion of goods. 

F. O. B. 

Port 

Freight 

Landing 

charges. 

price 

per lb. 

of import¬ 
ation. 

insurance, 

etc. 


Rs. A. P. 


As. 

As. 

Japan-Lari . 

2 0 0 

Bombay and 
Karachi. 

1 per lb. 

1 per lb. 

Mandalay .... 

13 8 0 
for onR Viz* 

3 13 0 

Calcutta 

•• 

G 

Italy. 

1 12 0 

Bombay and 
Karachi. 

1 

1 

Yarkand .... 

6 8 0 

Through 

overland 

route. 

(Consigners bring tho 

goods themselves and sell 
in the market.) 


64. During the last year no foreign silk yarns suitable for weaving were 
imported in the Punjab. In previous years large quantities of weaving 
silk yarns were imported free of duty over the land frontier routes from 


One Viz is equal to 3} lb. 
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Yarkand but the Yarkand trade has now entirely shifted to Russia. The 
eilk yarns imported from China (through Mandalay), Japan and Italy are 
used mainly for embroidery purposes. Accordingly imported silks do not 
at present compete with Indian silks in the weaving industry in the Punjab 
markets. It may, however, be noted that real silk has been replaced by 
spun silk which is imported in large quantities and has very adversely 
affected the local Sericulture Industry. No wasto silk is imported in the 
Punjab. 

The Indian silks used in the weaving industry in the Punjab are as 
under: — 

(1) Kashmere silks: 28/32 ; 36/40; 40/45; 60/65 and 90/110 denierB. 

(2) Mysore silks: 40/45; 90/110 doniers. 

(3) Malda silks: 40/46; 90/110 denier*. 

(4) Punjab silks: 40/46; 90/110 deniers. 

In view of the facts stated above the comparative data on the lines of 
Table LXVI, on page 130 of the Tariff Board’s Report of 1933, cannot bo 
given. 

65. It is understood that the question refers to replacement of Indian 
silks by artificial silk and staple fibre and not to a comparison of prices 
or quality as artificial silk and staple yarn fabrics stand in entirely separate 
category from real silk goods. As has been pointed out in reply to the 
Questionnaire on Handloom Woaviug artificial silk and staple fibre goods 
have replaced real silk goods to a considerable extent by virtue of their 
low prices. 

56. No definite information is available regarding dumping of silk by 
Japan, China or any other country at prices below cost of production or 
at lower prices in India than in other markets. It may, however, be noted 
that certain qualities of Japanese, Chinese and Italian yarns are received 
in the Punjab markets at prices which are below the cost price of the 
Punjab silk. Three samples arc enclosed herewith of silks imported in the 
Punjab from Japan, China and Italy whose prices range between Rs. 7-4 
to Rs. 8 per seer, while the cost of production in the Punjah is above Rs. 8 
per seer. Jt may, however, be noted that these silks are of inferior quality 
and ure used entirely for embroidery purposes and are not suitable for 
weaving purposes. 

67. The imported raw silk is not considered at present superior to Indian 
silks in colour, winding qualities, etc. The enquiries in the local markets 
show that the quality of imported silks haB deteriorated and at the present 
time imported silks are mainly used for embroidery purposes and not for 
weaving. 

68. The depreciation of the yarn has adversely affected the local produc¬ 
tion by cheapening the price of silk imported from Japan, which reduces 
proportionately the benefit to the reelor affordod by the protection granted 
to the industry. 

69. Tasar, Muga and Sri silks are not produced in the Punjab. No 
comments are accordingly offered on this question. 

60. No silk waste is imported from foreign countries in the Punjab. 
A small quantity of silk waste is imported from the Kashmere State. The 
silk waste is mainly used in making tassels for pyjama waist bands, 
parandas (silk woollen or cotton strings used by women in tieing up their 
hair), etc. 

61. The proportion of silk waste at present obtained at the Government 
Demonstration Filature and Silk Throwing Factory, Amritsar, is 25 per 
cent, of the weight of the eoroon reeled. There is no appreciable difference 
in the proportion of silk waste obtained by the charkha reeling. 

62. It is true that the prosperity of the raw silk industry depends to 
a considerable extent upon the price of silk waste obtained as a bve-product. 
The present market rate for silk waste is Rs. 1-1 per seer of 80 tolaa. 
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63. Only univoltinc cocoons arc produced in the Punjab. Experiment# 
are being made with cross-breeds hut nothing definite can he said about 
the results at this stage. It is hoped that the percentage of waste will 
go down 11 s the lutmur gets better trained. 

04. No spinning plant has been installed in the Punjab since the time 
of the last Tariff Board, as the amount of silk waste available is too small 
to justify the establishment of a spinning plant at the present stage of tile 
development of the industry. 

05. The entire plant of the Government Demonstration Filature und 
Silk Throwing Factory, Amritsar, is manufactured in India. No estimates 
have been obtained Iroin foreign suppliers of filature equipments and hence 
no comparative figures can ho given. 

00. There is not much silk waste available in this province and the 
problem ol its economic utilisation within the province or for export has 
not yet received attention. At present silk waste is mostly used as tassels 
for pyjama waist, hands, jiirnitulax (silk, woollen or cotton strings used by 
women for tieing up their hair), etc. If and when the quantity of silk 
waste available for the filatures becomes considerable it would he best for 
the country to utilise it in the production ol spun silk rather than export it. 

67. Silk darvni, gulhudan, lun/ji and tchhumlx (loin cloth) are exported 
over the land frontier routes to Baluchistan, Afghanistan and the trans- 
border areas. The export trade which is confined to Multan products, is 
very old hut is now dwindling on account of the competition of cheap 
imitation fabrics of artificial silk and spun silk. 

The merchants from Kabul and Baluchistan come down to Multan and 
purchase the goods against cash payments—credit being allowed in very 
special cases where the parties concerned trust each oilier implicitly. 
Previously six months credit was allowed to reliable parties hut owing to 
the difficulties cxporiciucd in recoveries in eases of default business on 
credit 1ms practically been stopped. It is not possible to give exact figures 
of exports to t.he transborder countries as no regular statistics are 
maintained, but it is estimated that goods worth about If to 2 lacs aro 
exported annually to those' parts. Small quantities of silk, artificial silk 
and mixture goods are imported to Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, and Nagpur 
mostly on agency terms. 

68. The Punjab does not import any weaving silk yarns and accordingly 
no useful comments can he offered on the classification and Tariff valuation 
ol imported raw silks lor customs purposes. The imported silks front 
Japan, China and Italy are mainly used for embroidery purposes. Only 
a small quantity of low quality embroidery silk is products! in the Punjab 
and is not affected by the foreign competition. The average price of 
imported silks is T?s, 7-8 per seer and the competitive quality of the locally 
produced silk also sells at about the same rate, But as the local production 
is negligible no comments arc offered. 

(>!). to) The rates of protective duty considered necessary for the sericul¬ 
ture industry have lieen given in replies to questions Nos. 24 (for raw silk) 
and 26 (for fabrics) of the Questionnaire for Handloom Industry with 
detailed reasons for t.he higher duties proposed. 

(h) The forms in which the duties should he paid have also been indicated 
in the replies to the questions referred to in to) above. 

(r) fn the Punjab the sericulture industry was in a moribund condition 
up to the end ol 1035. The year 1036 was spent in preliminary survey and 
taking stock of the existing position. Thus the Punjab has worked under 
protection for only about a year and a half. The results achieved during 
this short period are fairly encouraging and the industry shows every sign 
ol success. Tt is also true that without the benefit of protection it cannot 
stand on its own legs against the foreign competition. A great deal of propa¬ 
ganda, technical training and financial assistance are necessary to the estab¬ 
lishment of the industry on a firm basis for which there is an adequate scope iu 
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this province. It may be noted that this industry is eminently suited to tho 
rural areas as a subsidiary occupation for the villagers and as a paying 
proposition to the weaver. It is accordingly necessary to encourage the 
industry lor the general benefit of the agricultural classes and tho weaver* 
community. The minimum period required to place the industry on a 
secure footing in the Punjab would bo at least 10 years. It is, therefore, 
recommended that the protection to the sericulture industry should be 
extended for a further period of 10 years and that the proceeds of tho 
protective duty should he distributed to the provinces for the general 
development of the industry, with due regard to the existing and potential 
resources of tho province concerned. 

70. As has been pointed out in the replies to the Questionnaire on 
handloom industry the effects of the protection afforded to silk industry 
have resulted in stimulating the production of raw silk, while on account 
ol the higher price for silk yarn, tho production of real silk goods has 
actually fallen. The latter has been further accentuated by the general 
preference of the consumer for spun silk, artificial silk, staple fibre and 
mixture piece goods which are cheaper und equally attractive. The 
continued protection to sericulture will ultimately result in setting the 
sericulture industry on a secure footing and as production increases the 
price of real silk, other things being equal, will come down. The most 
important consideration for continued protection to sericulture is that it 
provides a lucrative subsidiary industry to people in rural areas. The 
production of raw silk is increasing in the Punjab and better prices are 
being realised for the silk produced by rearers. If tho present pare of 
progress is maintained, and there is no apparent reason why it should not 
increase, the silk industry ultimately stands to benefit by the continued 
protection. 

The increased production of silk will affect favourably the allied industries 
of weaving of mixture goods, silk printing trade, silk tape weaving, and 
embroidery. It will also make available silk for other industries such as 
silk thread industry, covering for insulating electric wires, etc., which will 
provide increased employment in silk filatures, silk throwing mills, silk 
finishing and marketing, etc. 

71. The proportion of the cost of (lj twisted silk and (2) silk piccegoods 
represented hy the cost of raw silk is shown below in respect of two 
representative qualities of piccegoods produced in the Punjab, vis., 
(a) Mushadi lungi and lb) Darvai. 

(u) Mushadi lungi 5J yards long and 22" w ide : 

Jls. A. V. 

Cost of raw silk . . . . . . . 3 0 9 

Cost of twisted silk.3 3 6 


Total . 6 4 3 

Sale price.7 8 0 

Proportion of raw silk in total cost of material —49 per cent. 
Proportion of raw silk on the sale price of the pieces43 per cent, 
(b) Darvai 60 yards long and 22" wide : 


Tts. A. V. 

Cost of raw silk .34 12 0 

Cost of twisted silk. 39 0 0 


Total . 73 12 0 

Sale price . . . . . , . . 82 8 0 


Proportion of raw silk in total cost of material = 47 per cent. 
Proportion of raw silk on tho sale prico of the piece = 42 per cent. 
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72, The protection granted in 1934 has proved beneficial in stimulating 
interest in the production of raw silk and in providing a paying subsidiary 
industry to the agriculturists. It may, however, bo noted that serious 
attempts to develop the sericulture industry were taken up alter the 
transfer of sericulture from the Department of Agriculture to the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries after August, 1935. Sometime was lost in the preliminary 
survey and initial arrangements. The work has now been placed on a 
systematic basis, but the period of operation has been too Bmall to enablo 
us to base thereon any definite conclusions. 

73. In its present stage of development the soriculturo industry stands 
in need of Government organisation and assistance to placo it on a firm 
footing, but eventually when the industry has been placed on a firmer 
footing protection can be gradually taken away. Coming to the bteps taken 
by Government to improve the industry referred to in paragraphs 200 to 
206 of the Hoard’s report: — 

(i) Improvement in technical methods. —Detailed accounts have been 
given in reply to relevant questions in this questionnaire of 
the work done in tho Punjab in regard to tho extension of 
mulherry plantations of early and improved varieties; of the 
experiments made in the rearing of best yielding races of silk 
worms and of the improved methods of reeling silk. As stated 
in reply to question No. 2 the Government of India have given 
to the Punjab a grant of Us. 10,000 on tho advice of tho 
Imperial Sericulture Committee for Expenditure during 1938-39, 
in connection with the production of discaso-lree seed. 
Research in connection with crossings, etc., is already in hand. 

(ii) Need for legislation and financial action .—So fur, the supply of 
seod to tho rearers has been made by tho Department of 
Industries and there are no private producers or suppliers of 
silk seed in the province. Accordingly the need for legislation 
for the. supply and use of 100 per cent, disease-free seed does 
not arise in the Punjab, and no financial commitments arc 
anticipated on this accounts. 

(iii) Sericulture education. —The account of stops taken for sorieultnral 

education has been given in reply to part (.3) of Question 
No. 36 above. 

(iv) Improvement .i in marketing organisation. —Tho question of 

marketing has boon dealt with in detail in reply to Question 
No. 61 above. 

(v) Conditioning Houses. —The necessity for the establishment of 
Conditioning Houses has beun stresBod in reply to Question 
No. 21 of tho Questionnaire for Handloom Industry arid 
Question No. 48 of this Questionnaire. This mutter needs 
urgent attention. 

(vi) State in relation to the Industrie: Financial Assistance. —Tha 

funds provided for the development of sericulture industry in 
tho Punjab hy the Punjab Government and for research by 
the Government, of India havo been given in reply to Question 
No. 2 above. 

It may also bo noted in this connection that financial assistance 
can bo provided to private rearers, and reelers under the State 
Aid to Industries Act in connection with which a sum of Its. 4 
lakhs has been provided in the budget this year. Several loans 
have already been given to weavers for the development of the 
weaving industry. 

(vii) Be tier collection nj statistics.- Thin recommendation has been 

noted. Tn the Punjab a special industrial survey staff has been 
recently provided for a period of 8 years for the present. A 
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dotailed industrial survey of tho floriculture industry which will 
also give relevant statistical data will be undertaken in due 
course. 

74. The existing protection has given the necessary stimulus to the 
development of Sericulture industry in the Punjab, and there exist good 
prospects of its success in this province. The bub-montanous tracts ol tho 
Punjab are pre-eminently suited to the development of this industry and 
tho initial stages have been fairly satisfactorily sided over. The measure 
oi success achieved during the short period of the operation of protective 
duties, bids fair to the rapid progress and further reductions in the cost 
of production, if the industry is adequately protected against foreign 
competition. 

The existing cost or food for silk worms as stated in reply to certain 
other questions in this questionnaire is at present As. 8 per ounce of seed. 
Effective steps are being taken to extend mulberry plantations in the rearing 
districts and it is hoped that, within the next 10 years or so abundant 
supply of mulberry leaves of improved varieties would be available to the 
rearers at considerably less costs. 

l*pto now we have been depending upon foreign supplies of disease-free 
seed and the price of the seed to the rearer is fairly high. We have 
successfully produced disease-free seed and within the next two or three 
years we hope to produce our entire supply of disease-free seed in tho 
province at about half the price of imported seed. 

The rearers are being trained in modern methods of rearing worms, 
and it may reasonably lie expected that as they become progressively 
conversant with the up-to-date methods tho production will improve. 

in the matter of reeling, improved appliance* which give better yield, 
are being introduced and tl e rearers are being systematically trained in 
the economic methods of reeling which would improve both the quality 
and quantity of the silk produced and reduce the quantity of waste. 

A lead in n-vceling and twisting is being provided by tlie Government 
Filature and with the increase in the supply of raw silk private enterprise 
may ho expected to take up this industry. The stoppage of supplies of 
bilk yarns suitable [or weaving purposes from foreign countries at the 
present time provides: a unique opportunity for tho development of tho 
local industry and if protection to sericulture is continued the industry 
may well be expected to rapture the Indian markets. We are being fed 
with rubbish, ri:., spun silk, whereas pure silk from silk producing countries 
is being sent to Ameriea and European countries. 

Ansici rs to the (lenertil Questionnaire sericulture enquiry by The Hall Silk 
H earing Co., Ltd., Ludhiana. 

1-44. Not interested. 

45. Raw silk is used in the manufacture of saree and shirting fabrics. 

46-53. Not interested. 

54. Spun silk imported is used by the handloom weavers aR it is spun 
and makes easy and prompt result than the Indian Raw silk, which is not 
twisted. And the demand for this is also very poor. 

55. Indian silk has no competition with the Artificial silk and staple 
fibre as the later two are quite different things. 

56. Raw silk imported from Japan and China posts more than Indian 
silk, hut the only attraction of imported raw silk is that these are had 
in proper forms, such as twisted, ready for warps and Indian silk is not 
available in proper form, if arrangements are made for the supply of 
yarns in proper state, then a very good margin ran he had on the sale 
of Indian silk in comparison with foreign raw silks. The additional custom* 
duty cannot encourage to the production or sale of Indian raw silk unless 

4‘J A 
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the above arrangements are not made, for the supply of tho yarns in 
proper state. 

57. Imported ran’ silk is found superior by the weavers only in that 
respect that these are had in proper forms, while our Indian silk are not 
obtainable in the required forms. 

58-63. Not interested. 

04. Spun silk spinning plant is not installed since tho last Tariff Board. 

65-09. Not interested. 

70. The present customs duty on the silk piecepoods is not sufficient 
due to which our handloom industry in the weaving of spun silk is totally 
abolished, and instead have come to tho weaving of art silk and staplo 
fibro where a sufficient protection is being enjoyed. 

71. Raw silk costs Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 per lb. and the twisted silk costa 
Rs. 8 to Its. 9 per lb. when a piece of raw silk with art silk flowers, sizo 
45" x 25 yards, weighs 1 lb, 5 oz. 

The cost of twisted silk and tho art silk comes to Rs. 9-12 and tho 
weaving charges comes to Rs. 0 per piece and the bleaching and dyeing 
charges Ro. 1 per piece. The total cost of piece including Rs. 1C-T2 when 
an imported Japanese quality being sold at Rs. 25 to 26 per piece in Bombay, 
in wholesale market., leaving a margin of Rs. 6 to Us. 10 per cent, to tho 
sellers. The sample being sent herewith. This sort of fabric is mostly made 
on Handlooms and few on Powerlooms. 

72. We with our own experience say that it did not encourage to start 
weaving silk on our looms since the duty came in.jtnd the reason was that 
yarn in proper form arc not obtainable. Where contrary we lost all otir 
trade in Spun silk weaving since tile new imposition of As. 14 per lb., 
existed. 

73. Not interested. 


(3) Letter No. fflUVtM-S.-l. A- L.-rtliSM-S., dated the Hth August, MS, 

from the Secretary to Govt rnme.nt, L’unjab, Electricity and Industries 

Deportments. 

Subject: Questionnaire for mii.ls maini,y enqaueii in tfie manufacture of 

Sli.K AND ARTIFICIAL S1I.K OOODS. 

In reply to your letter No. 639. dated the 27th June, 1938, on the subject 
noted above, I am directed hv the Governor of the Punjab to inform you 
that the Questionnaire received therewith was forwarded to 25 firms engaged 
in the manufacture of silk and artificial silk goods in the Punjab (list 
enclosed) on the 16th July. 1938. No replies have been received hv Govern¬ 
ment to date. Any received hereafter will bo forwarded to the Board in duo 
course. 

1. Messrs. Khushi Ram Amar Nath, Lawrence Road. Amritsar. 

2. Messrs. Mnngoo Mnl Lai Cliand, Krishna Lnngi Factory, Bhatti 
Ilatta, Amritsar. 

3. Messrs. Sat Nam Weaving Factory, Katra Slier Singh, Inside Hall 
Gate, Amritsar. 

4. Lain Kanslii Rain of Messrs. Hirn Woollen nncl Silk Mills, Ghee 
Mnndi, Amritsar. 

5. Lola Salig Ram of Messrs. TTarhans Lai Cliuni Lai, Grand Trunk 
Road, Amritsar. 

6. Messrs. Bndai-ud-Pin Abdul Majid, Silk Weaving Factory, Insides 
Ilathi Gate, Amritsar. 

7. Messrs. Textile Manufacturing Association, Clinwk Katra Ahluwalia, 
Amritsar. 

8. Mr. Dewan Cliand Meliru, Mchra Textile Mills, Jail Koud, Amritsar. 
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9. Lala Sliori Lall of Messrs. Nathu Mai Sliori Lall, Guru Bazar, 
Amritsar. 

10. Lala Kalian Chand of Messrs. Karam Chand, Kalian Chand, Prabhu 
Weaving Mills, Outsido Durgiana, Amritsar. 

11. Messrs. Bharat Udhar Cloth Manufacturing Company, Outside Ghoo 
Mandi, Amritsar. 

12. Lala Kidar Nath, Proprietor, Model Silk and Woollen Factory, 
Kaulsar, Amritsar. 

ID. Lala l’anna Lai, Proprietor, Imperial Textile Mills, Putligurh, 
Amritsar. 

14. Messrs. Balloo Mall Chuni Lai, Hoshiarpnr. 

15. Messrs. Rallia Ram Murli Lai, Bazar Noliarian, Jullundur City. 

16. Messrs. Kushi Ram Thakar Hass, Ohri, Hoshiarpnr. 

17. Messrs. Kishan Chand Ram Saran, Basti Guzan, Jullundur City. 

18. Messrs. Kanaya Mall Nanak Chand, Basti Guzan, Jullundur City. 

19. Lala Gujar Mall of Messrs. Middi Mall Balm Lai, Ludhiana. 

20. llai Sahib Lala Aipar Nath, Nationals, Ltd., Ludhiana. 

21. Lala Bainvuri Lall of Messrs. Bull Sill: Weaving Factory, Ludhiana. 

22. Mr. Hassam-ud-Din, Secretary, Weavers Association, Ludhiana. 

23. Seth Tej Bhan of Messrs. Thakar Dass Ghunnu Mall, Multan City. 

24. Lala Chhatta Ram of Messrs. Clihatta Ham and Sous, Multan City. 

25. Mr. Piyara Lall, Punjab Weaving Factory, Sialkot. 


(4) D. 0. .Vo. I. S. 19115919, dated] the. nth October, IMS, from the Director 
ii f Industries, Punjab, to the President, Tariff Board. 

On the ]6th September you asked me inter alia for copies of letters 
from the Government of India in whirft they refused to entertain t.ho 
request of the Punjab Government for the development of Sericulture 
Industry. I enclose herewith copies of the undermentioned documents: - 

(1) Copy of Government of India letter No. 1-355, dated the 3th 

September, 1934, to the Governments of Madras, Bengal, the 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Burma, setting forth the principal 
decisions of the Conference of the Imperial Sorieultural Com' 
mit.teo regarding the purposes for which the Government of 
India grant could bo made available. 

(2) Copy of Government ef India letter, dated the 10th January, 1936, 

to the Secretary to Government, Punjab, Electricity and 
Industries Department, intimating that, the Punjab Government 
scheme for tho establishment of n fully equipped Government 
drainage and a mulberry nursery to provide the required leaf 
supply and also to discover the most suitable variety of mulberry, 
could not bo accepted by the Imperial Sorieultural Committee 
for reasons mentioned in paragraph 12 of the minutes (copy 
of paragraph enclosed tor facility of reference). 

(3) Copy of a note recorded bv the TIon’ble Minister for Local Self 

Government, Punjab, then iucliarge ol tin 1 Industries Portfolio, 
as a result of a talk with Mr. Clow, Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, on 4th June. 1936, regarding the decision of 
the Imperial Sorieultural Committee in their second meeting 
referred to in item (2) above. The Government of India were 
nnt prepared to accept the' financing nf the joint Punjab and 
Kashmoro scheme for the production of disease-free seed. 

I am making enquiries on the other points mentioned by you and will 
shortly let you have the desired information. 
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Memoranda for the Consideration ok the Imperial Semcvltural Committee. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Letter it, the Governments oj Madras, Jlcnyal, die Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, 

Assam und Burma, No. 1-355, dated the 5th September, 1 'J3J,. 

'flu; Government of India propose, subject to the; vote of the Legislative 
Assembly, to distribute annually for five years snriculturul grants aggregating 
rupees one lakh a year, lor expenditure between 1st April, 193b and 3l»t 
Maroli, 1940, to Provinces and possihlv also to Indian States for the benefit 
ot the industry in British India. Any balance of a grant remaining unspent 
at tile end of any financial year (except the last) during the currency of 
tlie scheme will be available for re-allotment in the ensuing year to tlio 
I’rovinee or Slate in which it has accrued. 

2. Tho Government of India propose to convene as soon as possible a 
meeting of the Imperial Sericultural Committee which will he constituted 
in tho manner proposed by the Sixth Industries Conference, to advise them 
on the distribution of the grant, for the financial year 1935-36. For this 
purpose tho Committee will require certain further information from the 
local Government. 

Tho Government of Tndia regret this necessity of calling upon the local 
Government for further material. It arises from their acceptance of tho 
recommendation of the Conference as to the manner in which tho monev 
should bo spent. The memoranda on Sericulture furnished hy the l’rovineos 
and States for the use of the Sixth Industries Conference wore a valuable and 
an almost essential preliminary, hut cannot now, as was the original intention, 
form the basis of distribution of grants. 

3. The principal decisions of tho Conference were that— 

(1) Sericulture is a subject of all-Tndin importance and can best, be 

improved hy treatment on all-India lines; and 

(2) The small sum at promt to he provided by the Government of 

India should not ho dissipated on a number of unconnected 
experiments hut devoted principally to the. increased production 
of disoaso-freo “ cellular ” seed and possibly also to some extent 
to research upon silk-worm diseases. 

These decisions, which have the full support of tho Government of India, 
will doubtless commend themselves to the local Government as tending to 
the ultimato advantage of the industry throughout India. It follows from 
this, however, that many of the Provinces and Slates which participated in 
the consideration of sericultural development at the Conference will not, at 
present, he entitled to any grant. 

4. The discussion on the subject at tho Conference showed that at present 
so-called “disease-free” seed of two kinds is being distributed in India, vi~, 
(1) cellular seed, where each laying is kept separate and nut issued until 
tli<' moth has been examined and found free from pebrine. and (2) seed 
obtained from cocoons which aro believed to he disease-free. As only 
cellular seed can he considered to he as nearly as possible a hundred per 
cent, disease-free, it is important, that it should he understood that the 
Sericultural grants referred to in this letter should he utilised solely to 
develop the production ol cellular seed and such research as may he possible 
in connection therewith. 

5. The distribution of the grant must he made in such a way as to 
produce the greatest effect and it is proposed therefore to make the fullest 
use of any existing facilities for the production of cellular seed. On this 
consideration those Provinces which have no organised sericultural industry 
which could benefit from the provision of sueh seed, namely, Bombay, tho 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces, and probably also Bihar and 
Orissa, would not qualify for grants. The Punjab requires cellular seed, 
but 1ms no arrangements at present for its production. Tt therefore appears 
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possible that it should, if a satisfactory arrangement can bo made with 
Kashmir State, obtain its supplies from Kashmir. The question therefore 
n bother a p:ut of the grant should be spent in any Indian State in order 
to produce 11 cellular ” seed for British India is ono on which the opinion 
of the Government of the Punjab is particularly required. The Government 
of Mysore and Kashmir are also being addressed on this question. Of tho 
remaining British provinces, Bengal is understood to have already under¬ 
taken the capital expenditure which would enable it to expand its production 
of cellular seed considerably and possibly to become a self-sufficing. Assam 
is greatly interested in obtaining supplies of cellular seed, but has so far 
made no adequate provision to produce it. Tho question therefore arises 
whether it would bo economical and satisfactory for Bengal to bo assisted 
to increase its production so as to meet the initial demands of Assam. r lho 
Government, of India have no adequato information as to the extent or 
requirements of the industry in Burma at present but it would appear that 
no arrangements have hitherto been made there for tho production of 
cellular seed. In the circumstances if there is a demand for such seed 
in Burma it should, if possible, be supplied at tho outset from outside. 

6. The Government of India may therefore he supplied with such of tho 
following information as may be easily available to the local Government: 

I. Tf arrangements exist for the production of disease-free seed: 

(1) The presont arrangements for the production of disease-free seed 

within tho province and the extent to which purity can be 
guaranteed. 

(2) If tho seed cannot bo guaranteed to be 100 per cent, pure what 

would bo tho extra cost of securing this standard? 

(3) What facilities exist for the extension of production of cellular 

seed and what would bo tho net cost of bringing them into full 
and effoctivo operation ? 

(4) What would be the approximate furthor cost, if any, of providing 

the full requirements of the province in cellular seed. 

(5) How far increased production of collular seed would be justified 

by tho demand for it within the province during the next five 
years. 

(G) Tho amount, nature and destination of the presont export of 
disease-free seed to other provinces, if any. 

(7) Whether facilities oxist or could he cheaply provided to produce 

cellular seed for export tho kind and amount of such seed and 
tlie probable soiling cost. 

(8) The amount, nature and source of import of cellular seed, if 

any, into the province at present. 

TT. If no arrangements exist at present for tho production of disease- 
free seed : — 

(1) The annual total consumption of seed in the province. 

(2) The probable demand for cellular seed within the province in the 

next fivo years if provided at a suitable price and the nature 
of the seed required. 

(3) Tho approximate net cost of producing this amount of cellular 

seed within the provinco. 

(4) Tho extent, if any, to which cellular seed is already imported 

from other Provinces or States in India or from abroad, the 
nature, source and cost of the seed. 

(5) Whether the requirements of cellular seed could be met more 

economically and satisfactorily by importation or by production 
within the province having regard to the duration of the 
proposed grants and the extremely limited amount which is 
likely to he available to the province. 
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7. At the same lime any information which the local Government may 
he able to provide to enable the Government of India to decide upon tho 
best means of utilizing the grant available in order to secure the maximum 
output and use of cellular seed irrespective of the province or State which 
produces it will he much appreciated. It may also he borne in mind that 
the ultimate ideal is to prevent hy law the use of any seed which is not 
guaranteed free from disease. 

8. The Government of India would also bo glad to know whether there 
is any research upon silk worm diseases involving small expenditure which 
the local Government, wish to he carried out in connection with tho produc¬ 
tion of cellular seed and if so its nature, approximate cost and the 
probahle extent of its application within the province and to other provinces. 

Madras .—Sericulture is dealt with hy the Department of Industries in 
this Presidency. The Department is supplying cellular disease-free seed lo 
silk-worm rearers to a small extent, and facilities exist lor an increased 
production of seed so as to cover the full requirements of the Presidency. 
The information required by the Government of Tndia on the several points 
mentioned in paragraph (i of their letter is given in Anncxure I. 

2. Pehrino is a widespread disease throughout the sericultural areas of 
Judin. The hereditary source of infection is checked hy the issue of disease- 
free cellular seed, information is lacking as to the incidence of contamination 
in all the stages ol worm rearing and the effect of ventilation, environment 
and other cognate matters. Tho Director of Industries proposes to conduct 
research in this direction and lias drawn up a scheme of research estimated 
to cost Us. a,801) which will he spread over five years. Details of this 
expenditure) arc given in Annexure II. Tho results of the research will 
be useful to all provinces. 

3. If tho Government of Tndia do not make a grant of the full amount 
required for the purpose, the scheme will he revised with reference to the 
funds available. The actual pay of the Government servants borne on the 
Provincial Establishment if deputed to work under this scheme, their leave 
and pensionary contributions will Is* debited to the grant made by the 
Government of India. 

I have had a talk with Mr. C'low on the phone. Tt appears that the 
decision was that the Punjah was not to produce its own seed. If the 
Punjab was not to produce its own seed, no objection could he raised to 
the sehemo submitted hy us to the Government, of Tndia, hut the production 
of the seed in the Punjah being practically interdicted all that we could do 
was to submit, a scheme under wlnli we could purchase the best seed from 
Kashmir, the Government of India, as appeared from Mr. Glow's talk, being 
prepared to make up the difference between the price demanded hy Kashmir 
and that the Punjab is prepared to pay. Tn paragraph 16 at E/M, tho 
Commit too came to the conclusion that the Governments of the Punjab and 
the Kashmir might he asked to consider the possibility of a joint sehemo 
which would enable disease free seed to be supplied to the Punjab from 
Kashmir at a reasonable rate. The Director of Industries and Mr. VVazir, 
representative of the Kashmir State, took a larger view of this decision 
and submitted a scheme, which is at F/49-50 and in paragraph 0 thereof 
they recommended that “ the Punjab should receive a grant, of TTs. 9,000 tho 
details of which are given in our letter No. Io01 T. & T,.-3(1/ 14079, dated the 
27th April, 1930. Tn paragraph 7. Mr. Wnzir and our Director of Industries 
recommended a grant, of Ps. 12.(XV) to Kashmir for extending and improving 
the seed production works in Kashmir. The Government of India are not 
prepared to accept any of these two recommendations. 


(Sd.) G. C. X ATI A NO, 

4-6-36. 
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Cop 1/ of a letter No. 1-35. 5, r luted the. loth January, 1936, from, the Officiating 
Under Secretary tu the. Government of hulta, Depart merit of Industries 
and Labour, tu the. Secretary tu the Government of the 1'unjub, 
Electricity and Industries Department. 

Subject: Grant-in-Aid for thk Development of Sbkicultcral Industry. 

I am directed to forward for the information of tho local Government 
four copies of the minutes of the proceedings of tho second meeting of the 
Imperial Sericultural Committee, which was held on 30th October, 1935, and 
to request that a copy may kindly bo forwarded to tho local Government’s 
representative on the Committee. 

2. The Government of India have accepted the recommendations of tho 
Committee. They regret that the scheme submitted by the Government 
ol the Punjab, could not bo accepted by the Committee for the reasons 
mentioned in paragraph 12 of the minutes. I am, however, to draw 
attention to paragraph Ui of the minutes in which the Committee have 
.suggested that the Governments of the Punjab and Kashmir might consider 
tho possibility of tho joint scheme which would enable disease-free seed to 
bo supplied to tho Punjab from Kashmir at a reasonable rate. It will be 
noticed from the concluding portion of paragraph 10 of the minutes that 
if the joint scheme appeared to the Government of India to be prime, facie 
souud they would be prepared to refer the matter to the members of tho 
Committee by correspondence so as to enable the scheme to be started during 
the year 1936-37. 


No. 143-1. and L.-30/2072, dated Lahore, the 27th January, 1936. 

A copy with a copy of its enclosure is forwarded to the Director of 
Industries, Punjab, for information and necessary action. 

By order, 

(Sd.) PYARE LAL, Superintendent, 
for Secretary to Government of Punjab, 
Electricity and Industries Departments. 


Imperial Sfricclithai. Committee. 

Second Meeting. 

• * * • • 

New Schemes. 

♦ » • • • 

12. Punjab.- --The scheme as explained by the Punjab representative 
involved the provision of— 

(a) a fully equipped Government grninage, and 

(b) a mulberry nursery to provide the required leaf supply and also 

to discover tho most, suitable variety of mulberry. 

Tho necessary expenditure would be Rs. 10,000 mainly to be spent on 
additions and alterations to tlie Rest House at Nagrnta, equipment for the 
grainage and purchase of land, and the recurring expenditure would bo 
about Rs. 2,7-10 on establishment. 

After considerable discussion, the Punjab representative’s proposal was 
put to the voto and failed to secure the support of any other memlier. 
The principal grounds put forward for rejecting it wero: — 

(i) tho statement of the expert who represented the Punjab at the 
first meeting that it was not necessary for the Punjab to produce 
its own seed; 
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(ii) the possibility of Kashmir being in a position to supply tha 
needs of tho Punjab in the matter, and the impropriety of 
using an all-India fund to encourage provincial soil-sufficiency • 
and 

(iii) the probability that it would cost moro to produce seed in the 
manner suggested than to purchase it from elsewhere. 


(J5) Letter No. 6552-1. and L. .18/35X02, dated the 27th October, IMS, from 
the. Secretary to Government, Punjab, Klectricily and Industrie* 
Departments, Lahore. 

Subject: Protection to tiip, Indian Seri cui.ru rai, Industry. 

T am directed to forward copy of a note roeorded by the Director of 
Industries, Punjab, on Sericulture Industry and to inform you that this 
Government will be prepared to considor sympathetically the proposals of 
tho Director when they are worked out in detail in due course. 


Nate on the Sericulture Industry in the Punjab. 

Tho inception of the Sericulture Industry in the Punjab, dates from 

the year 1836, when the cultivation of mnlhevrv silk-worms first attracted 
the attention of District Officers particularly in the sub-montane tracts. 
A detailed account of the development of the industry in its earlier stages 
has been traced in the “ Monograph on Silk Industry in tho Punjab— 
1886-86 ” by H. C. Cookson, which was brought up-lo-dato in JHDD by 
W. M. Hailey in his “ Monograph on the Silk Industry of tho Punjab ”, 

a copy each of which is appended to this note. Tho subsequent history of 

tho industry up to 1010 has been given by II. Maxwell-Lefrny and E. C. 
Ansorago in their “ Report on an inquiry into tho Silk Industry in India ”. 

2. The period 1830 to 1805 is marked by "a long series of experiments 
made to test the feasibility of growing in the Punjab the silk that was 
so largely imported from Central Asia, Kashmcro and Afghanistan ”, The 
first attempts to plant mulberry trees and roar worms were made in 1836 
at Ambala and Ludhiana. At Ambalu the trees thrived well and the worms 
reared were healthy, but, with the departure of the officers interested in 
the inception of the industry at these plaees, interest faded and nothing 
further was done. In 1852 Oolonel Abbot raised 50 seers of cocoons in 
Hoshiarpur. From 1855 to 1858 a colony of Musnlman rearers continued 
operations at Sujnnpur. Operations on a small scale were conducted at 
Gurdaapur and Rawalpindi in 1854 and 1858 respectively. Experiments 
were made on a fairly large scale at Lahore from 1853 to 1850 but the 
results obtained were not successful. Tile attempts at Amritsar from 1858 
lo 1864 also did not produce encouraging results. Tho trials at. Goognrin 
(Montgomery district) in 1803 and at Slinhpur in 1804 yielded fairly good 
crops. 

The failure of these experiments have been traced to the following 
causes: 

“ (1) Inexperienced officers started, who got experience and were 
transferred. 

(2) The seed used was from varied sources, often mixed, not of the 

right race and ofton diseased. 

(3) Uniformity of hatching was not secured. 

(4) The importanee of rearing a single brood only, in the spring, 

was not realised and multivoltine seed was used in some eases ”. 

Tn Kangra the industry met with some success. In 1805 Chinese and 
Philippine mulborry trees were planted as the local variety was found 
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unsuitable for wornis. The coconns produced were valued in London at 
Rs. ,100 per maund. In 1872 Mr. Halsey commenced systematic operations at 
Amritsar and later at Gurdaapur. Mr. Hulsey died in 1879 and his 
interests were taken over by Messrs. Lister and Company. For a time the 
industry flourished, but later it declined on account of the prevalence of 
pebrine disease and unhygienic und unsystematic methods of rearing. Thus 
after a successful spell of a few year the Kangra industry gradually died 
out and by 1808-99 rearing operations had completely come to an end. 

3. From 1899 to 1907, Sericulture Industry was practically non-existent 
in the Punjab. In 1909, the Department of Agriculture produced cocoons 
on an experimental basis at Gurdaspur, Chhanga Manga and Lyallpur, 
The cocoons which were sent for reeling to Bengal were reported on 
favourably. Soon after Khan Bahadur Sheikh Ghuluin Sadiq, a merchant 
of Amritsar obtained tho monopoly of leaves on rond-side mulberry trees 
from the District Board, Gurdaspur. He obtained seed from France and 
gave it free to the roarers und advanced some cash as well, on the stipulation 
that the entire crop was sold to him. He bought the crop at his own 
rates and reeled silk in his own filatures. Two other Bilk merchants of 
Amritsnr also carried on work on the same lines along the 1'pper Bari 
Doab Canal banks. They also ran small filatures. The industry developed 
for some time but the conditions inherent in a monopoly of this nature 
were not conducive to further development. Moreover it was not considered 
desirable that the silk-worm rearers should continue to be exploited by, 
tho monopolists. 

4. After the preliminary experiments started in 1909, the Department 
of Agriculture distributed 51 ounces of silk seed in 1913. The supply of 
silk seed increased to 472 ozs. in 1919, and to 1,762 ozs. in 1921. Till 1921 
the work was done side by side by the Entomological Section, Khan Bahadur 
Sheikh Ghulam Sadiq and others. This necessitated the Department of 
Agriculture following some of the methods of these business men who were 
responsible for the system of selling silk seed on credit. A number of people 
continued to obtain largo quantities of seed from the Department which 
they got reared under their own supervision und made good profits for some 
years. But under the Department's influence these profiteers gradually 
disappeared and the Department began to deal with the individual dealers 
direct. 

In 1922 , 2,826 ounces of silk seed were distributed to 886 rearers in 312 
villages and approximately 130 maunds of dry cocoons were brought to tho 
auction sole which fetched Rs. 29,286. From 1923 to 1930 the quantity of 
seed distributed varied between 1,400 and 2,010 ozs. The highest quantity 
of eocoons hrought to the auction sale was 211 mounds in 1924 and was 
valued at Rs. 47,008. Tt may be noted that the Sericulture Industry 
continued to fare well till 1930 after which it began to decline. The main 
reason for tho decline was the rapid fall in the prices of cocoons from 
about Rs. 250 por maund in 1922 to Rs. 150 per maund in 1924. Tn the 
succeeding years the price continued to fall with some ups and downs. 
It sank to tho nieghbourhood of about Rs. 30 per maund for inferior 
qualities and about Rs. 70 per maund for superior qualities in the year 
1931. In 1932 the prices ranged between Rs. 50 and Rs. 90 per maund. 
In 1933 the quantity of eocoons brought to the auctions had fallen to 78 
maunds and the prices realised varied from Rr. 50 to Ra. 60 per maund. 
There was no activity worth the mention in 1934 and 1935. The total 
quantity of seed then distributed in the year amounted to 100 ounces 
only. 

Tn pursuance of the recommendations of the 6th Industries Conference 
in 1934. Sericulture was transferred to the Industries Department in August, 
1936. The Department took up seriously the development of the industry 
by popularising the rearing of silk-w-onns, extending mulberry cultivation 
by tho supply of seedlings and plants free of cost to the cultivators, taking 
up grainag* operations and encouraging reeling as a cottage industry. 



The Department distributed 175 ounces of silk scod in 1930, as agains 
100 ounces in 19.1.3, 551 ounces in 1937 and 931 ouncos in 1938 (in additio) 
to some seed retained ior seed reproduction). Hearing ojs'rations are now 
carried on in 11 districts, viz., Gurdaspur, Kungra, lloshiarpur, Ludhiana 
Amritsar, Lahore, Shcikhupura, Gujrunwala, Rawalpindi, Campbellpur ant 
Sialkot. The total numher of rearers in 1933 was 398. It is hoped t( 
distribute a much larger quantity of silk seed during 1939. 

Before 1937 the entire quantity of silk worms were reared from imported 
scud. Last year the Department started the production of cellular eocd 
locally and about 140J ozs. of seed were produced which were distributed to 
privato rearers along with tho imported seed. During the current year the 
local production ot cellular seed lias umounted to 430 ounces. 

A mulberry nursery has been established at Sujanpur to supply about 
00,000 one-vear old plants of different varieties such us early Chinese 
multic.aulis and morns alba, etc., tree of cost and freight paid to agricul¬ 
turists, with a view to extend mulberry cultivation in silk-worm rearing 
areas and it is hoped to supply 100,(X)0 plants during tho next year. The 
Department has also a mulberry plantation at KoL Naina covering an area 
ol about 5 acres and a netv plantation covering an area of about 13 acres 
has been started at Pulampur. Generally the rearers have to pay 8 annas 
per ounce of seed reared as the leaf price. Representations have been made 
to tho Irrigation Department to allow the department to plant mulberry 
trees along canal banks. The matter is still under discussion, 

5. With a view to help reeiers in the marketing of the cocoons produced 
and also to train them in reeling so that they may prodneo their own yarn, 
a Government Demonstration Filature and .Silk Throwing Factory was 
established at Amritsar and demonstrations are arranged in roaring arena 
with improved types of domestic basins. As a result of these activities nearly 
one halt of the rearers in tho Punjab are already reeling their crop. A 
class of about 12 students mostly matriculates, was started at. Mudhopur 
from 1st February, 1938, for practical training in Sericulture operations 
including silk-worm rearing, grainage and reeling. The pupils will comploto 
their training in about 9 months. An improved type of eh ark lia has been 
devised for cottage workers which produces better quality of yarn free from 
nibs and knots. A silk throwing plant, lias also recently been set up at 
the Government Demonstration Filature at Amritsar. 

6. Sericulture industry is particularly suited lor the Punjab. There is n 
very large consumption of silk in the province. In 1891 the Punjab was 
next to Burma in the quantity of raw silk consumed, and although in 
subsequent years this province has not retained the sumo position, it is 
still one of the biggest, consumers of silk. Climatically the Punjab is quite 
suitable for silk-worm reining. The snb-montaiie districts, the parts adjoin¬ 
ing Kashmir and certain other areas are particularly suited for tho industry. 
Tho demand for silk seed from private rearers has exceeded the supply. 
Requests for the supply of mulberry seedlings and plants arc on the 
increase. Interest in reeling has been created. And the rearers and tho 
reeiers are happy at. the additional income earned hv them from sericultnral 
operations. Tho Sericulture Industry bids fair to succeed in the Punjab, 
hut considering its nature and the class of persons engaged therein, it 
cannot stand without. Government assistance and organisation. In this 
connection Professor Maxw ell-T.efroy in 1910 made the following remarks 
which hold good also to-day. - 

“ The question of whether the Province is (o become a silk-produeing 
one depends entirely upon the amount of effort put into the planting 
of trees in suitable places, the distribution of eggs and stimulating of 
tho people to take to the industry. There is no doubt that in large 
area cocoons can he produced, and the main ohstacle to development, now 
is the lack of trees. Tt, is necessary to settle the lines on which this 
development will take place : whether the Department will continue to 
issue seed, supervi.su rearing and dispose of cocoons for the rearers ", 
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7. Forms of Government assistance .—Assistance from Government is 
required in the following forms: — 

fl) Supply o/ disease-free. seed .—The first essential for the success of 
the sericulture industry is the supply of disease-free seed to 
rearers at cheap rates. The small scale rearer cannot by 
himself arrange to obtain the right breed of worm, free from 
disease at reasonable rates. Accordingly the supply of silk 
seed must remain in the hands of Government. The failure of 
tho industry at earlier stages was in a large measure due to 
mixed breeds, incorrect races taken up for breeding and diseasod 
seed. Till last year the entire nnomitn -■ - 
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Uurdaspur and Jullundur districts. And it is possible to grow more castor 
plants in a shorter space of tiino than mulberry. 

9. It may bo mentioned that, it is proposed also to introduce a system 
of Govorumciit-aided rearers. Some of tho rearers uro too poor to find money 
to buy silk seed and plants for silk-worm reaving. At the same time difficulty 
has been experienced in securing an adequate crop of cocoons to feed the 
Government Bilk itooliug Factory throughout the year, lienco the system 
of aided rearers is being introduced. They will bo supplied free seed, free 
leaves and certain rearing appliances, such as trays, etc. 


(C) Demi-official letter No. 969, dated the 14 th September , 193$, from 
F. 1. Doliimtoota, Esq., l‘i eaident, Tariff Duara, to Dai Bahadur Laid 
Dam Lai , D.V.S., M.D.E., Director of Industries, 1‘uiijab, Simla. 

I missod you yesterday. Probably some work prevented you from 
coming over this side. In addition to what is asked by me in the oral 
examination 1 would also like to have tiie following additional information : — 
(1) What is the life of a mulberry tree!' 

(9) In how many years docs it mature? 

(3) After how many years is it ready for supplying leaves for worms? 

(4) When does the recurring expenditure actually begin to function? 

(5) What is tho weight of an ounce of seed in grammes? 


(7) D. 0. No. 1. T. 4-11113098, dated the 4th November, 193$, from Dai 
Bahadur Lula Dam Lai, B.V.S., Director of Industi ice, Lahore, 

to F. 1. Dahimtoola, Esq., 1‘resident, Tariff Board. 

Kindly refer to your 1). O. No. 909, dated the 14th September, 1938. 

1 attach herewith tho replies to the questions raised therein. I am 
sending separately the replies to the questions asked at the oral examination. 

Be plus to questions. 

]. Tho life of the mulberry treo varies according to the method adopted 
in propagating the plants. The average life of trees grown lrom mulbcny 
seeds is about sixty years while that of trees grown from cuttings is uptu 
40 years. 

k. The trees grown from mulberry seeds mature in about 20 years, 
while those grown from cuttings attain maturity in about 10 years. 

3. The mulberry trees are ready for supplying leaves for silkworms when 
4 years old. It may be noted that the average of 25 to 30 trees, the 
leaves of which are required to feed worms obtained from one ounce of silk 
seed, refers to fully matured trees. In the case of immature trees tho 
requisite quantity ol loaves will be obtainable from nearly 35 trees. 

4. Tho rocurring expenditure on a mulberry plantation begins to func¬ 
tion immediately after the trees are planted as watchmen are required to 
look alter the plants generally and to attend to tho watering of plants, 
weeding, etc. in tho first two years when tho plants get set in, tho 
recurring expenditure in a year for a farm of say 15 acres will be Rs. 880 
as per details given below: — 

Rs. 

Pay of four watchmen at Rs. 15 per mensemi each . 720 

Water rate at Rs. 11 per annum per acre . . 165 

885 
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When tlio plants are three years old (one year in the nursery and two 
years in the plantation) they do not stand in need of watering, and it is 
considered that two watchmen can look alter the 15 aero plantation for 
the next live years till the plants are about 8 years old. The recurring 
expenditure during this period will thus be Rs. 300 per year. In subse¬ 
quent years ono watchman at Rs. 16 per mensem in considered sufficient 
to look after the plantation and the recurring expenditure is limited to 
his pay only, viz., 1U. 180 per annum. 

5. The weight of the ounce of silk seed as stated by the foroign exporters 
of seed is 30 grammes. 


(8) Letter No. 1208, dated the 2nd November, 1088, from the. Tariff Board, 
to the Director uj lmiuntiir.s, l'unjub , Lahore. 

I um directed to invito a reference to your reply to Question 7 of the 
General Questionnaire issued by the Board in which you gave the results 
obtained from each variety ol worms reared during the last five years, 
in the last column of the Table given therein von mentioned tho denier 
us 40/46 and 90/110. in the course of the oral evidence it was pointed 
cut by the President that this was not the denier required. What was 
wanted was the denier el the tibum-nt on the lines ol those given in 
Tahle Will on page 41 of the 1933 iftpojt of the Tarifl Board. You 
promised to work it out and supply to tlm Board. 1 am directed to request 
that the necessary information may kindly be expedited. 


(9) Letter No. 18108, dated the oth November, 1038, from thr Director of 

1 ndurtries, Lahore.. 

With reference to vour letter No. 1208, dated the 2nd instant, I have 
tho honour to give below tlm denier of filament obtained from each variety 
ol worms during the last year in terms of weight in half decigrams of a 
length of 450 metres oil the lines of those given in Table Will oil page 41 
of the 1933 Report of the Tariff Board. It may be noted that only 3 
races, rtt., Var-Junne, Cevenne Ne. 5 .and Ha-lunere (Vvonne No. 191 aro 


commonly reared in the Punjab 
only on an experimental basis: — 

wh ilo 

the other races have 

been reared 

Race, of variety. 

No. of dayi 

No of co- 
b. ooons to a 
lb. (green). 

Length 

of 

filament. 

Denier. 

1. Var-Jaune No. 45 
voltine) 

(TJni- 

40 

360 

787 

2 59 

2. Ccvtiuie-Juune No 

(Lin i voltine) 

13 

39 

250 

760 

2-4 

3. Arbousset. No. 201 
univoltinc) 

(Rusty 

41 

290 

720 

2-35 

4. Cevenne No. 5 (Whito uni- 
voltine) 

31 

310 

618 

3 17 

6. Kashmerc C (White 
tine) 

univol- 

40 

400 

600 

301 

6. Kashmere Aseoli (Univot- 
tine) .... 

43 

626 

700 

2-38 

7. Kashmere Cevenne N 
(Univoltine) 

o. 191 

41 

436 

675 

2 46 
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(10) Letter No. 1. 1. 411/ISU5, dated the Mth November, 1'JtiX, from the 
Director o/ Industries, Punjab, Lahore. 

In continuation of my letter No. 18198, dated the 6th instant, 1 have 
the honour to forward herewith the replies to the supplementary questions 
asked by the Tariff Hoard at my ora! evidence. 

There is just one more suggestion which 1 have to make in this connec¬ 
tion. The importers of foreign goods who know their job, can and do 
always devise some method ol evading the tin ill schedule, so that ill the 
result our industry suffers until the matter is next referred to the Tariff 
Board for investigation and advice. 1 would, therefore, suggest that the 
Tariff Board, or, lading it the Sericulture Committee, should keep a 
constant watch on the working of the protective duties and that, should 
it find that foreign importers have succeeded in evading them by intro¬ 
ducing fabrics or yarns, not covered by the letter of the tariff schedule, 
it should advise the Government of India immediately to impose suitable 
duties on the new products coining in undue competition with our products. 
Vuless this step is taken, the protective duties may fail to colder the 
intended benefits. 


General (Jitestionnairc. 

14. The Board asked for further information on the undermentioned 
points; — 

(1) Nuinher of worms obtained from an ounce of bcod. 

(2) Percentage of mortality. 

(3) Number of double cocoons obtained. 

(1) There are about 30,000 eggs in an ounce of silk seod. Of this 
number 5 to 10 per rent, or say 7.J per cent, fail to hatch. Thus the 
nuinher of worms obtained from' an ounce ol seed is about 27,750, 

(2) Further wastage, as pointed out in reply to this question, occurs 
as under .— 

Per cent. 

(u) Wastage in the ant stage .... 10—12 

(6) Wastage from disease. ..... 19—20 

(<■) Wastage from other causes sucli as damage by 

rats, etc..5—10 

This would give an average wastage of about 37 per cent, of the worms 
hatched which leaves us with about 17,482 matured worms who would spin 
us many cocoons. 17,182 green cocoons at the average rate of 200 green 
cocoons to a lb. amount to about 00 lbs. per ounce of silk seed or 20 lbs. 
dry cocoon. 

(r) The percentage of double cocoons on the total numbers of cocoons 
produced is 2J. 

15. The Board desired further information regarding: — 

(i) fuller details ol cobt of planting one acre ol land with mulberry; 

(ii) quantity of leaf required to feed worms from one ounce of seed; 

(iii) whether instruction was provided to rearers in tho matter of 

proper feeding of worms; 

(iv) process of drying green „ocoons. 
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(i) As pointed out in the reply to this question mulberry trees are not 
as a rule cultivated by the breeder of worms. The actual costs incurred 
at the Government plantation at I'alampiir ure given below: — 

Rs. A. 

1. Cost of seedlings—192 per acre planted at 

distances of 16 feet apart . . . Nil. 

Or 1 anna per seedling for purposes of theo¬ 
retical calculation.12 0 

2. Cost of preparing the land, cleaning of 

bushes, etc., one man at As. 8 per day 

for 3 days. Id 

3. Digging ol 192 pits 3'x3'x3' at As, 1-8 per 

pit—one man diggiug about 5 pits a day . 20 0 

4. Cost of farmyard manure at 20 seers of 

manure per pit: price As. 2 per maimd 
of manure including cost of carriage . 12 0 

6. Labour for planting—one man at As. 8 per 

day planting 12 trees daily ... SO 

6. Labour for watering and general lookout— 
two men at about As. 6 to As. 7 per day 
for one month when the plants get 
set in ...... 24 0 

Total without cost of seedlings . 60 8 

Total with cost of seedlings included . 77 8 

In flu* suh-moutune districts manure is carried bv labourers in “ Kitlns ” 
(wicker baskets) in loads of about 20 s(*ers per Kill u. The cost of manure 
including the cost, of carriage is 1 anna pel Kilta or As. 2 per maund. 
In the plains manure is carried in i/nildns (bullock carts). Kadi tjndda 
contain 25 to 30 niaunds of manure, and costs about Rs. 2-8 to 11s. 3 
per ijudda load, or 1 anna 7 2 pics per maund. 

(ii) The quantity of leaf required to feed worms from one ounee of 
seed is nearly 1,800 His. which is obtained from 23 to 30 trees. The 
estimato of Director of Agriculture, Punjab, given at tho previous enquiry 
of the Board in 1933 (vulr. page 240 of the Written Evidence SericuTtural 
Industry, Volume 1) is oonsideved an over-estimate. The comparative 
figures of the quantity of leaves required to feed the worms from one 
ounce of seed at the various stages as given by tho Director of Agriculture 
and as at present fed arc noted below: — 

Estimate of 

Stage of the worms growth. Director of Quantity now fed. 

Agriculture. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

In first stage 

• ♦ 

10 

8 

In second stage 

. 

30 

30 

In third stage 


90 

100 

In fourth stage 


270 

250 

In fifth stage 


. 2,000 

1,400 


Total 

. 2,400 

1,788 or about 


1,8 if). 

•n 
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Detailed experiments in regard to proper amount of feed for the different 
varieties uf worms with different varieties of leal have not yet liven 
conducted, but will be taken in hand shortly. Our experience has so far 
been confined to 2 or 3 varieties ol worms as well as leaves. 

(iii) Instruction is provided to the rearers in the correct method of 
feeding the worms. In the Punjab the rearers are instructed to give 6 
feeds up to the 4th stage and 4 teeds in the 4th and 5lh Stages ; to select 
leaves from white variety only, viz., nmltieaulas; to keep the rearing 
houses clean and to discard yellow leaves and other loreigu matter before 
feeding tho worms. A sectional design of a typical rearing house with 
dimensions and instruct inns regarding the arrangement of trays and 
machines as recommended to rearers is attached. 

(iv) At present green cocoons are dried by exposure to sun. The green 
ixieoons are placed on a mat in the open in a heap and covered up with 
a black cloth and are exposed to the sun tor 5 or 0 days. The destruction 
of the chrysalis by steam uml drying of cocoons in the shade lias not yet 
been taken up in the Punjab. The matter is, however, receiving attention 
and experiments will shortly he taken in hand with such steam kettles 
as are within easy reach ol the small scale rearer. 


Section or tvckvu. rkahino nooses with dimensions. 

Measurement and purlu uhirs. 

Inside Hi' x 10' x 8'. 

Size of door—One door 6'x3$'. 

Size of windows—Three windows on each side and one tt the hack 3' * 2'. 

Height of 1st tray 1J'. 

Thickness of mud walls plastored and white-washed inside and outside 1}'. 

Maehans are made of bamboos--!) layer of trays. 

Thatched roof. 

W ire gauze on windows and doors. 

Floor kacha made—strong. 

Maehans 2}' deep. 

Inside way 3' wido between 2 maehans. 

Coal Tar is applied to bamboo posts. 

One thermometer. 

Four ehataks sulphur for disinfecting. 

One ehatak copper sulphate for washing trays. 

23. The Board asked for fuller details of tho cost of producing cocoons 
from one ounce of seed. 

It was stated in reply to this question that the rearer in the Punjab 
who generally reals only one ounce ol seed does not incur any expense on 
the rearing operations except the price of seed, viz., Hs. 2 per ounce and tho 
fee of As. 8 for leal permit, per ounce of seed reared. Kven where the 
quantity of worms reared exceeds one ounce of seed the rearers family 
members supply the entire lahour and the material required for making 
trays, maehans, etc., is available free of cost on the farms. So that tho 
rearer does not actually incur any other expendimre excepting for the 
price of seed and eo-l of leaf permits. However, working on a purely 
theoretical basis, Lite expenses to the rearci per ounce of seed reared, if 
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lie used hired labour and paid for all matoriul required for the rearing 
house, would he as under: — 

Rs. a. P. 

1. Cost of seed (1 ounce) . . . . . 2 0 0* 

Rs. A. 

2. Cost of labour— 

(i) Wages for the plucking and 

bringing leal To tho rearing 
house—22 maunds at As. 3 
per maund .... 42 

(ii) One woman attendant for 30 

days . . . . ; 78 

- 11 10 0 

3. Cost of food for worms—permit for removal of 

leaf.0 3 0 




As. 

p. 

Cost of app 

bailees- - 



(i) Cost 0 

1 trays; Rs. 2-1, which 



will 

last inr 3 yeais 

12 

0 

(ii) Cost 

of machaii materia! 



As. 

12 which will last tor 



3 ye; 

us 

4 

0 

(iii) Tallinn 

r for making trays and 



mail 

mil (lasting lor 3 years) 

■5 

3 


- 1 5 3 

Total . 15 7 3 


For incubation purposes during the day they keep the seed in their 
inner pocket and at night liny keep it in llio kitchen. 

29. The Hoard desired tip. (her elucidation of clip items of expenditure 
on reeling given in the slaiement ol accounts iu reply to this question, 
and also tho cost ol rc-vccling. 

The rates ot daily wages paid to the reelers have been slated as under 
in reply to part U) of question No. 35.— 

Per diem. 

As. 

(i) Reeler working with charka . c 10 

l,ii) Rosier working with Punjab domestic basin . 10 

(iii) Reeler working in a filature .... 12 

The statement gives the account of cost of reeling in respect of 4 lbs. 
of cocoons. A reeler working with the charka can rcol 2 lbs. of cocoons 
per day and accordingly the cost of reeling 4 lbs., viz., 2 days labour is 
Rs. 1-4, while turning of tho silk obtained costs a further sum of As. 6. 
In the’filature 4 Ihs" of cocoons can he reeled in one day along with 
turning so that the cost of labour is As. 12 for both operations. In regard 
to the Punjab domestic basin the cost of labour has been worked at the 

* This figure will go down to Re. 1 or Rs. 1-6 if local seed is supplied. 

4,‘i A 
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rate of 2 lbs. of cocoons por day, but further enquiries reveal that on an 
average u worker can reel nearly 3 lbs. of cocoons in a day, so that t.ho 
wages for reeling and turning of 4 lbs. of eoeoons will l>e Its. 1-1-0 (As. 13-0 
for reeling and As. 4 for turning). A revised statement showing the total 
works expenditure upon reeling and works cost of lecling one pound of 
raw silk by a charka, a Punjab domestic basin and a filature for l'j.')"-38, is 
attached. 

Secondly it was observed that soap was an indispensable item of working 
costs and should bo accounted for in tbe statement. 

It may be stated in this connection that soap is not required in the 
reeling process. It is used in degumnnng which is not an item of reeling 
os tho rcclers sell their silk as raw silk. 

AVe have no experience of rc-reeliug. Tho throwing plant installed in 
the Government Filature, Amritsar, lias not yet been worked on a 
commercial scale. 



s ^(2 

■3 » 
§1 
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53. The Board desired to know if the quantities of silk yarn shown 
in the statement of imports given in reply to this question were expressed 
in terras of weight or value and further whether the silk yarn imported 
from Mandalay and Yarkand paid any impoit duty or not. The Board 
also desired to know whother the Mandalay and Yarkand silks imported 
weie raw or spun. 

The figures of quantities of silk shown in the statement ol imports 
represent weight in pounds of the silk yarns imported in different years. 

Further enquiries regarding silk imported from Yarkand and Mandalay 
made in the local market confirm the previous statement that no impel* 
duty is paid on these silks. Yarkand silk is brought into Srinagar in 
Kashmir over the land frontier routes where it is sorted, ln/poit duty is 
paid to the Kashmir State on tlio quantity of silk which is retained in 
Kashmir for local consumption, while the rest of the quantities i.leant 
for markets outside Kashmir are allowed to leave the State under a permit. 
Thus the silk imported from Y'arkund does not pay any import duty on 
entering the Punjab except the local terminal tax charged by the 
municipalities. 

Mandalay silk is in reality (’hineso silk and is imported by Chinese 
mere!'ants in Mandalay from China. The Punjab importers obtain their 
eupplies from the merchants in Mandalay and therefore pay no duty on it. 

Both Yarkand and Mandalay silks are raw silks and not spun. 


Handloom. Industry Questionnaire. 

4. The Board desired to know which of the two counts of staplo fibre 
yarn, viz., 60/2 and 80/2 was used in larger quantities. 

Yarn of 60/2 counts is*mostly used in the warp and of 80/2 in the 
weft. It is estimated that nearly 60 per cent, of the yarn used is of 
60/2 counts and the rest is of 80/2 counts. 

9 & 13. The Board desired that the total handloom production of goods 
made from the materials mentioned in Question No. 2 and their approxi¬ 
mate value may bo given for 1933-3 f. 

The approximate values of the total annual production of various kinds 
of silk and silk mixture goods at the previous enquiry of the Tariff Board 
(1932-33) were given in reply to question No 9 of the “ Replies to Ques¬ 
tionnaire for the Handloom Industry ” forwarded with Punjab Government 
letter No. 6116, dated the 1st March, 1933. The description of raw materials 
Used in tho different varieties of fabrics in respect of which statistics of 
production were given were stated in reply to question No. 7. Comparative 
figures of production in yards and value in rupees for 1932-33 and 1937-38 
arc given below : — 

Annual production in yards. Value in rupees. 


Description of raw 


materials. 

1932-33. 

1937-38. 

1932-33. 

1937-38. 

Raw silk 

3,000 

6,000 

3,000 

5,000 

Silk yarn 

620,000 

J ,000,<XX) 

6,50,000 

15,00,000 

Spun silk 

1,372,000 

4,000,000 

12,10,000 

30,00,000 

Artificial silk yarn 

11,000,000 

56,000,000 

35,00,000 

1,15,00,000 

Gold thread 

13,000 

tolas. 

3,600 

1,60,000 

45,000 
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The differences in the figures are explained below: — 
lfriw talk .—This item is negligible. The small increase in 193/-38 is due 
to the production of silk tie cloth which is a very recent development. 


Silk yarn .—Tho figures 

of vardajzt* 

in 1932-33 

shown 

u the statement 

given above have been worked out us 

Description of cloth as given 

under: — 

Valuo per 
yard, re¬ 
tail. 

Value per 

Yardage (Figure* 

in reply to question 

Value of pro¬ 

yard, 

in column No. 2 

No. 9 of 1933 

duction. 

whole¬ 

divided by figures 

evidence. 


sale. 

in column No. 4). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Gulbadan 

Rs. 

40,000 

Rs. A. 

1 12 

Its. a. 

1 8 

26,067 

2. Daryai real 

1,20,000 

1 12 

1 8 

80,(XX) 

Gola daryai 

2,00,000 

1 2 

0 15 

213,333 

6. Iningi . . . . 

70,000 

1 9 

1 5 

53,333 

Lungi Teliband 

2,20,000 

1 12 

1 8 

1)6,067 

Total 

0,50,000 



520,(XX) 


The increase in 1937-38 in the figures of production as compared with 
1932-33 is due to the greatly increased production of gola daryai which 
has spun silk in warp and reeled silk in weft. In 1932-33 gola daryai was 
sold at the average price of As. 15 per yard. The price of gola daryai is 
now As. 12 to As. 13 per yard and the cloth is very popular. About 
50 per cent, of this daryai is exported to Afghanistan and Frontier districts. 

Spun silk .—The figures of yardage under this head have been arrived 
at as under : — 


Description of cloth as given 
in reply to question 

Value of pro¬ 

Valne per 
yard, 
retail 

3 

Value per 
yard. 

Yardage (Figures 
in column 2 

No. 0 of 1933 

duction. 

wholc- 

divided by figures 

evidence. 

1 

2 

salo. 

4 

in column No. 4). 

B 

Saris .... 

Ks. 

3,00.000 

llS. A. 

1 0 

Rs. A. 

0 13 

369,231 

Dapattas 

1.10,000 

1 8 

1 4 

88,(XX) 

Suitings and shirtings 

8.00.1KK) 

1 0 

0 14 

914,280 

Total 

12.10,000 


rounded 

1,371,517 

1,372,(XX) 


The increase in production is primarily due to the production of mixturo 
fabrics with cotton, staple, artificial silk and wool. This has replaced to 
a large extent the consumption of cotton yarn for better quality summer 
suitings, shirtings and saris. 

Artificial silk yarn. —The people in the trade estimate the inercaso in the 
production of artificial silk and staplo fibre goodB in 1937-38 at 4 times 
the production in 1933. In tho absence of any definite data, the figures 
under this head in the statement for 1932-33 have boon taken at J of tho 
figures of 1937-38. 

* Gold thread .—The heavy fall in gold thread fabrics has been due to 
the competition of cheaper materials imported from United Proviuies and 
sooondly to the chango of fashion in favour of plain materials. 
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24. Tho Board observed that the cost of real silk to the weaver was 
■worked out at Its. 8-1-4 per lb. in reply to his question while tho price 
per lb. in reply to question No. 41 of tho General Questionnaire worked 
■out to Its. 6-1 per lb. 

No attempt has boon made in reply to question No. 41 of tho Goneral 
Questionnaire to work out the price of l lb. net of raw silk, ready for 
tho loom. The facts stated are the price of raw silk and tho cost of 
“ twisting and winding” and "boiling off” operations. There is a loss 
of 25 per cent, on the weight, of raw silk in degumming and no allowance 
has been mado on this account in reply to this question. 

In reply to question No. 21 of the Questionnaire for Handloom Industry, 
the amount of raw silk taken into consideration to obtain 1 lb. net of 
raw silk ready for the toonl is 1 lb. 5$ ounces so ns to allow for 26 per cent, 
loss iu degumming and to this has been added the cost of ro-roeling ami 
-wistnig including ladling oft at As. 12 per lb. So that tho figure given 
in reply to question No. 21 represents the cost of 1 lb. net of silk ready 
for the loom. 

24 & 26. The Board asked lor furthor justification for the enhanced 
rates of import duty suggested in reply to those questions. 

in proposing the enhanced rates of duties on silk yarns and silk manu¬ 
factures, due consideration was given to the o.i.f. import prices of foreign 
goods and materials and the fair soiling prioe of the Indian manufacturer. 
In the case of silk yarn the existing rate of protective duty, viz., 26 per 
cent, ad valorem plus As. 14 per lb. and of 25 per cent, ad valorem on 
silk yarn spun from waste has not proved effective in checking the increasing 
imports into India as will ho observed from tho following figures: — 


Year. 


Value of imports of silk 
raw and cocoons. 



Rs. 

1934-35 

. 

57,46,302 

1935-36 

. 

57,73,129 

19.36-37 

. 

64,41,547 

1937-38 

...» 

... 94,67,262 


It has lieen stated in reply to question No. 24 that the cost of 1 lb. 
of Indian silk yarn ready for the loom to the weavers comes to Rs. 8-1-4, 
whereas the average price of similar imported silk yarn is Its. 4-14 per lb. 
It will be observed that the cost of the Indian yarn to the weaver is 65-8 
per cent, higher than the price of the imported yarn, whereas the enhanced 
rate of duty suggested bv the 1’iiniah, vis., 35 per rent, ad valorem plus 
Rs. 1-4 per lb. of silk yarn and 35 per cent, on silk yarn spun from 
waste silk would rai.-e tin- existing duty by about 40 per cent. only. The 
Jnw rate of enhancement over the existing duty was proposed keoping in 
view the interests ol the local weavers without sacrificing the interests of 
tho grower of silk. 

Similarly in the case of silk piecogoods, in spite of the protcetive duty, 
tho value of imports increased from Rs 81,21,559 in 1936-37 to Rs. 89,92.562 
in 1937-38 and of goods of silk mixed with other materials from Rs. 33,69,931 
<n 1936-37 to Rs. 37.«9,93!» in 1937-38. It is abundantly clear from these 
figures that, the existing duties are not. as effective as is desirable in the 
interests of the Indian silk weaving industry. No set. formula was adopted 
in proposing the onhanced rates of duties for the various classifications of 
tho silk manufactures mentioned in reply to question No. 26: the main 
consideration was to suggest a rate of duty which would rendei it possible 
for tho local manufacturers to compete with the imported qualities. That, 
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I believe, is a matter of primary importance. It may be noted that the 
Punjab does not produce any qualities of silk or silk mixed with other 
yarns which compete directly with imported goods and it is accordingly 
uot possible to work on a comparative data. In this connection six sample 
qualities which can bo produced in the Punjab, have been analysed as to 
their technical data and cost, tho samples and the analysis report of which 
are attached. The samples comprise qualities (i) containing DO per cent, 
silk, (ii) fabrics containing more than 90 por cent, artificial silk, (iii) fabrics 
containing ruoro than 50 per cent, of silk or artificial silk or both, and 
(iv) fabrics containing not more than 50 por cent, of silk or artificial silk 
or of both. It will he observed from a comparative study ol columns 10 
and 14 that it is not possible for the local manufacturers to compete in 
these lines unless the i in ported fabrics are charged at the enhanced rates 
of duties proposed in the Punjab Government memorandum. Similarly other 
qualities can bo produced it protoctive duty at enhanced rates is imposed 
on foreign imported fabrics. 














Statement shouting that the proposed duty is reasonable by specific examples. 


6f>3 


£ 

- s 

<u 

& 

People have attempted 
to manufacture this 
quality in Iudia but 
the quality manufac¬ 
tured is inferior. 

Qualities manufactured 
in India are not equal 
to imported qualities. 

' 

14 

Total of 
columns 

12 and 6 
(Cost by 
the pro¬ 
posed 
duty). 

1<S. A. P. 
117 3 

22 11 3 

9 15 9 

10 5 3 

18 11 0 

28 0 0 

« J'lf 1 2 

f-gfeg-'e 

Q p- 

Rs. A. P. 

5 11 3 

10 11 3 

6 14 9 | 

6 14 9 

11 7 0 

12 0 3 

12 

Proposed duty. 

JS ,3 o-fi■ ‘5 o£s 

E 6 £ £3 £ tj.3 

w JD w £ fe *.3 o g X> .$ S..S 

e 5 J; 2^*® ^ e »< 2 £ 

<S S* c « W *g 

V, 3 95 v.O (ft v o 13 vC ^ - C a* 15 

o« fn'o* fees 

o <5 r- t- i- 

11 

| Difference 
between 
Item No. 

JO «nrl H. 

Rs. A. P. 

5 13 0 

10 13 9 

6 14 3 

7 4 9 

11 14 3 

12 9 3 

er. v - 

J-* I 8» S-S^ 

2 *!* a |1 sic 
2.- 3 = £ 

Rs. a. p. 
11 9 0 

22 13 9 

-ui i'- 

ii 15 3 

10 11 3 

19 2 3 

28 9 3 

i 

3 

| Name of sort. 

| 

Nanoon . 

Spin Boski 

Alam Ara 

1 

Govemot 

Mixed Govemot 

Do. . 

2 

Duty Head. 

. 

Fabrios, not otherwise 
specified, containing 

more than 90% silk. 

Ditto , 

Fabrios, not otherwise 
specified, containing 

more than 90% art silk 
(not of British manu¬ 
facture). 

Ditto 

Fabrics, not otherwise 
specified, coatamg more 
than 60% of silk, or 
artificial silk or of both. 

Fabrics, not otherwise 
specified, containing not 
more than 50% of silk 
or art silk or of both. 

T5 . 

•“* C o 

c, ^ 

«3 " 

mm CO lO to 
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71. The Board desired that a note bo submitted regarding effective pro¬ 
tection lor the silk hundkorciliels industry. 

A few years back the silk weavers ol Multan used to produco puro Bilk 
handkerchiefs with designed borders in small quantities principally to meet 
tho local demand and the small oxport demand for the North-West Frontier 
Province and other frontier districts. Since the last three or four years 
the production of silk handkerchiefs has been entirely given up in conse¬ 
quence of the keen competition of cheap imported silk and artificial silk 
handkerchiefs, and at present no hundlooin weaver or any factory owner 
produces silk handkerchiefs on a commercial basis in the Punjab. A small 
quantity is occasionally produced to order only. The data in respect of 
the most common variety produced on haudlooms ia given below . — 

Size of the handkerchief 22" x 22"— 

Cost of raw material .... 

Cost of twisted silk ...... 

Total 
Sale price 

Proportion of raw silk in total cost of 

material.. 

Proportion of raw silk on tho salo price of the 
piece . 

The local manufacturers of silk piecegoods who havo been consulted aro 
of tbe opinion that ns the right quality of fine yarn suitable for the manu¬ 
facture of handkerchiefs is not available, tho chances of competiting with 
tlie imported handkerchiefs are not blight. The Indian silk yarns usually 
available in the market are not amiable for the production of handkerchiefs 
and modern machinery for making cross border designs has not yet been 
imported. Should, however, the duty on silk handkerchiefs ho increased by 
a reasonable measures,—(say it is put at fid per cent, ml vnloron plus Its. 3 
per lb. or equivalent per dozen) the manufacture of handkerchiefs will ho 
taken up : suitable yarn will liocumc available and people will invest money 
in the requisite machinery. 


(,11) Letter So. I. I. HUSG.UL, /toted Camp , the llitk So vein her. UlSft, 
from Hie Director of Industries, 1’unjab, to the .Secretary, Tariff Donut. 

In continuation of my letter No. 1. I. 4/1/18115, dated the 13th instant, 
I have the honour to state that at my oral evidence the Tariff Board desired 
me to obtain a detailed note on question No. 2d of the Questionnaire for 
Local Governments concerning Handloom Industry and to obtain from the 
Director of Agriculture, Punjab, information on the undermentioned points 
mentioned in the written evidence of that officer tendered to the Tariff 
Board in 1933 : — 

(1) Proportion of waste to raw silk, 

(2) Number of mulberry plants grown in an acre of land. 

2. 1 enclose herewith “ a copy of a detailed note ” forwarded by tho 
Ilegistrar, Co-operative Societies, in reply to question No. 29 of the Ques¬ 
tionnaire for Handloom weaving referred to above. 

Iu reply to my enquiries, referred to the Director of Agriculture, that 
office has noted as under: — 

(1) “ As regards the figure of yield of waste silk as compared to tho 
raw silk produced, the ratio of raw silk produced to the wasto 
silk obtained works out at 4-4 to 1 by weight on an average- 


Its. 

A. 

r. 

0 

5 

9 

0 

6 

0 

0 

11 

9 

1 

4 

0 


Per cent. 
49-4 
28-7 
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and not 61 as previously stated. It was clearly stated in reply 
to question No. 21 that the information could uot be vouch¬ 
safed as very accurate.” 

(2) ” The number of 2,000 mulberry plantB grown per aero us given 
by me hus unfortunately conveyed a wrong impression. The 
figure was for 2 to 3 years old healthy plants which could be 
grown in a one ncre mulberry nursery for subsequent trans¬ 
planting for plantation purposes. The number of full grown 
mulberry trees for the supply of leaf to the worms, planted 
15 feet apart, which an area of one acre would contuin, will 
be about 102 as estimated by you.” 

A Copy of a detailed note. 

The Co-operative Industrial Societies urrango— 

(1) Technical and business education for their members. 

(2) Keeping of complete and up-to-date accounts of their transactions. 

(3) Audit of their accounts. 

(4) Work and business for their members where they themselves are 

cuablo to secure. 

(u) Co-operative purchase of raw material and implements for their 
industrial requirements. 

(C) Sale of their finished goods. 

(7) Advertisement of their wares and goods by participation in shows, 

opening show rooms and sulo depots. 

(8) funds on the joint responsibility of members for the expansion 

and development of their business. 

Advances are generally made in kind. They are recovered 
on tho completion of a transaction. When and if members are 
unable to dispose of their finished products due to dull market 
and like to wait for better prices the societies accept tho 
goods-in-dcposit and arrange more advances (i) in kind to carry 
oil their work, >ii) in cash to meet their other real needs to 
75 per cent, of the value ui their goods-in-dcposit. 

(9) Collection of compulsory deposits from members to he availed of 

for sickness, education of children and other uecessury 
functions. 

(10) Collection of shares from members to free them from incurring 
outside liability and enahlo them in meeting their industrial 
requirements from their own funds 


18. Government of Bombay. 

(1) D. 0 letter .Vo. 1. A. (Hi— 7.-/ST, dated the Ihth -June, JOSA, from 
M. E. Haskell, Esq., I ltd ust rial Engineer, Bumbitu, to E. 1. Uuhimtoolu, 
Esq., Eresident, Turif) Board. 

T send herewith lists of sill; mills and artificial silk mills as requested 
by you to Mr. Advani. 

List of Bilk Weaving Mills. 

1. Tmiinnese Silk Mills, Colaha, Bombay. 

2. Bombay Silk Mills, Colaba, Bombay. 

3. Chlioi Silk Mills, I’arel P.ond, l’arel, Bombay (manufacture both 

silk and artificial silk cloths). 

A. SusHoon A Alliance Mills Co., htd., Victoria Road, Mazagaon, 
Bombuy (manufacture both silk and artificial silk cloths). 
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List of Artificial Silk Wea-ting Mills. 

1. Clilioi Silk Mills, Pared Road, l'urel, Bombuy. 

2. Sassoon & Alliance Mills Co., Ltd., Victoria Road, Mazagaon, 

Bombay. 

3. Bharat Silk Mills, Framji Petit Mills Compound, Mazagaon, 

Bombay. 

4. Bipin Silk Mills Co., Ltd., Old Kastoorehand Mills Compound, 12, 

Iiadur Road, Dadar, Bomhny. 

5. Tho New Mahalaxmi Silk Mills, Ltd., Mathradas Mills Compound, 

Delislo Road, lower l’arel, Bombay. 

0. Panalal Silk Mills, Atlas Mill Compound, Reay Road, Mazagaon, 
Bombay. 


(2) Letter A 'o. I. .4. 0617771, dated the 2d nil June, 1'JdX, from the Director 
i oj Industries, liumbay. 

I have tho honour to state that under para. 3 of their Endorsement 
No. 9483-1I-D, dated the 18th May, 1938, Government of Bombay in the 
General Department, desired me to send copies of the Questionnaire to 1 
representatives of htuidloom industry for reply to you direct. On enquiries 
made, I understand that the parties as per list enclosed may respond to 
the same being interested in the development of handloom industry. 1 
htivo accordingly sent a copy of your questionnaire—Sericulture Enquiry 
(Handloom Industry) to each of tho parties and advised them to send 
their reply direct to you in six copies. 

Parties fa wham the Tariff liourtd Questionnaire is sent. 

1. Nngappu B. Bet, Esquire, President, Sholapur Handloom Weavers’ 
Association, Vyankatesh Building, Gurmvarpet, Sholapur. 

2. Mohamed Finer lliijjah. President,, Momin Weavers’ Association, 
Mailanpuru, P. O. Byculla, Bombay. 

3. Dr. Ainirohand Chaganlal Shall, Garden Weaving Factory, Ruinpura 
Tonki, Surat. 

I. Seth Kaikliusru Joshi, Turkuvad, Surat. 

r>. Kristappa Sapre of Hale, lluhli. 

(i. rshwarnppa Panji of Old Huhli, nnhli. 

7. Honmantsa V. Gangli, Mangalwar Peth, Sholapur. 

9. Bhogilal Bhulnkkidas Shah, Jain Co-operative Housing Society, Ltd., 
Ahmedahad. 

9. Clmgandas Dulahdns Patni, Hundiwnlla Lane, Yeola. 

10. Harhhagat Slirikisanil Marwadi, Near Shul Building, Yeola. 

II. Ratnchandrn Gyanuji Sangale, Milli Ganj, Poona City. 

12. S. B. Antakar, Esquire, 1725, Shukrauar Peth, Poona City. 


(3) Letter .Vo. 6S9, dated the 27th June, 10.1ft, from the Tariff Board to 
the Secretary to the Government of Bombay, General Department, 
Bombay. 

I am directed to forward ten copies of a questionnaire intended for 
mills mainly engaged in the manufacture of silk and artificial silk goods. 
Tt. is not intended for cotton mills or other concerns which turn out 
products containing only a small proportion of silk nr artificial silk. T 
am to request that copies be forwarded to any such concerns that exist 
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in your Province. Copies of the questionnaire have already been distributed 
to 50 mills in the Bombay Presidency, of which a list has been obtained 
from the Director of Industries and tho Chhoi Silk Mills Co., Ltd. J'ho 
Board will be grateful if replies to the questionnaire are sent not later 
than July the 20th, 1938. 


(4) Letter No. I. A. 06/853.2, Anted the 7th July, IMS, from the Director 
of Industries, Bombay. 

With reforenre to your letter No. 639, dated the 27th June, 1938, 
addressed to the Secretary to Government, General Department, Bombay 
and forwarded with the questionnaire to this Department for disposal I have 
to state that the Mills as per lists herein are furnished with a copy of 
the questionnaire and requested to send in their reply direct to you by 
20th July, 1933. 

Li't of Sill c Tl'eu ving Mills. 

1. Tndianese Silk Mills, C'ulaba, Bombay. 

2. Bombay Silk Mills, Col aba, Bombay. 

3. Chhoi Silk Mills, Patel Hoad, Parel, Bombay. (Manufacture both 
silk and artificial silk cloth-). 

1. Sassoon and Alliance Mills Co.. Ltd., Victoria Road, Mazagaon, 
Bombay (manufacture both silk and artificial silk cloths). 

List of Artifilial Sill; 11 riivhiij Mills. 

1. Chhoi Silk Mills. Parol Hoad, Parel, Bombay. 

2. Sassoon and Alliance Mills Co., Ltd., Victoria Road, Mazagaon, 
Bombav. 

3. Bharat Silk Mills, Fratnji Petit Mills Compound, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

4. Bipin Silk Mills Co., Ltd., Old Kastoorehand Mills Compound, 
J2, Dadar Road, Dollar, Bombay. 

5. Tbc New Mahalaxini Silk Mills, Ltd., Matbrada- Mills Compound, 
Delisle Hoad, Lower Parel, Bombay. 

6. Pandalal Silk Mills, Atlas Mill Compound, Reay Road, Mazagaon, 
Bombay. 


(5) Li tter No. 9183-11-D. doted the 21 sf July, 1933, from the Secretary 
to the Government of Jtomhay, Gcnrrid Th-pnrtnmit , Poona, 

Industry—Scrieultiiral—Protection to—Enquiry of Tariff Board. 

Tn reply to your letters Nos. 510 and 541, dated the 14th May, 1938, 
and 24th Muv, 1938, respectively, I am directed to forward herewith ono 
original and six spare copies of the replies to tbc questionnaire on Handlooin 
Industry issued by tho Tariff Board. As regards the questionnaire on the 
Sericulture Industry received with your letter No. 544, dated the 24th May, 
1938, I am to state that there is at present no snrh industry in the 
Bombay Province but the Government of Bombay has recently sanctioned 
a scheme for carrving out a survey of the possibilities of reintroducing 
Sericulture in the Province. 

2. T am further directed to state that the Government of Bomhav 
considers that there is a good case for enhancing suitably the present, 
protective duty on Raw Silk ill order to protect the Indian Sericulture 
Industry As the enhancement of duty on Raw Silk will increase (he 
cost of silk fabrics made on bandlooms. it will be necessary also in order 
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to protect tli© haudloom industry against unfair competition, to increase 
protective duties on all imported cloths made from raw silk, spun silk, 
mixtures of raw silk and art silk or staple libre yarns, as well as yarns 
of art silk and staple fibre. 

Iieplie.t to Questionnaire. 

Subject .— Tarxj’f Hoard Enquiry Handwiom Silk Weaving Industry. 

Approximate number of 
Handlooms. 

Its. 

1. (n) (i) In weaving pure silk goods only . . . 6,000 

(ii) In weaving both cotton and silk mixed goods 
(i.e., in making cotton piero goods with 

silk boarders). 42.000 

(iii) Tn woaving cotton goods only . . . 0*1,502 

In weaving cotton goods mixed with Art-silk 
or staplo fibre yarns, etc.5,(XX) 


Total . 1,07,502 


(h) No increase, but a decline has occurred in the number of handlooms 
Ollgiiged in the silk industry. This has been mainly due to the increased 
use of art silk and staple fibre (which aro considerably cheaper) and 
imports of silk fabrics. 

2. Doth Indian and imported raw materials are used. 

Raw materials are imported from the following countries and Indian 
Provinces through wholesale merchants by sea and rail. 

Raw silk—Kashmir, Bengal, Mysore, China and Japan. 

Silk yarns—From China and Japan. 

Artifioi.il silk yarn—England, France, Italy, Germany, and Japan. 

Gold thread—France, Germany, Surat, Benares, Yeola, Ahmcduhad, 
and Poona. 

Prices are as under: — 


Raw material. 

Country 

or 

Province. 


5 years ago. 

Present 
prires. 
Per lb. 




Rs. A. 

Rs, A. 

Raw silk 

Kiisbmero 


6 0 

6 12 


Mysore 


C 0 

6 12 


Rcngal 


5 8 

6 8 


China . 


4 8 

6 14 


Japan 


4 12 

5 13 

Spun silk (foreign) 

250/2 . 


8 8 

... 


210/2 . 


6 4 

5 0 


100/2 . 


4 i 

4 11 


140/2 

« 

8 14 

4 11 


CO/2 . 

• 

8 8 

7 4 
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Itate 3 of Artificial Silk Yarn: —(imported). 



Denier, 


0 years back. 

Present 

jrfee 




IU. A. 

P. 

R». A. 

p. 




Per lb. 



160 



1 1 

0 

0 11 

6 

100 



1 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

180 



1 0 

0 



200 



. . 0 15 

9 

0 12 

0 

260 



0 15 

6 

0 11 

6 

300 



0 14 

6 

0 11 

6 

450 

, , 

. 

0 14 

0 

0 12 

3 

Rates 

of gold 

thread 

vary 




according to 

quality 

0 14 

0 

to 0 10 

0 




1 8 

0 

per tola 1 4 

0 


3. Staple fibre yarns are not used with the real silk yarn, but separately, 
staple fibre yarn is rapidly taking place of real silk, and is used in borders, 
warps Rnd wefts or with the artificial silk as warp. In Surat, mostly 
Japanese and Italian make of staple fibre yarn is usod for Shirtings 
and Suitings. The proportion of staple yarn used in making doth is 
ltK) per cent, for Shirting ami Suiting and 5 to 25 i*>r tent, for other 
cloths such as saree border cloth, etc. Japan uses staple fibre along with 
Art silk and produces “ Samuse ” cloth, which is oxported to India. These 
cloths nre now used in place of real silk sateens of Indian handloozn 
manufacture. 


Anny brand- 


BO/2 

60/2 

40/2 

30/2 

Paramount— 

80/2 

60/2 

40/2 

30/2 


Price of staple, fibre yam. 


was not availale 
5 years ago 


Per lb. 
Rs. A. V. 
14 6 
10 9 
0 15 0 
0 14 9 

16 9 
12 0 
0 15 6 
0 15 3 


4. Yes, it is critically competitive against fine cotton and spun silk 
yarn due to its cheapness, lustre, and evenness of thread. It has more 

.strength than artificial silk yarn. 

Surat manufacturers and merchants of Surat City consumed about 
60,000 lbs of staple fibre yarn in 1936-37. Tbe present monthly consumption 
of staple fibro is stated to be about 40,000 Ibe. 

5. (i) Done by separate agency. 

(ii) Done by tbo weaver. 

(iii) Done by separate agency. 

(iv) Done by toho weaver. 


44 
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6. In Poona.—For warp, Chins Kine Sivan and Manchuo and Jangipur 
double silk, waste silk yarn and silk yarn of 13/15 denicrs. 

For Weft, Jupan, China, Calcutta, waste silk yarn and art-silk are 
used or mercerized cotton yarn for producing artistic effects on cloth. 

In Central Division. —Japanese and Chinese silk yarns of 13/15, denicrs, 
spun silk yarns 230/2 , 210/2, 160/2, are used as warp, and silk yarns 
14/16, 20/22 uud spun silk yarn of 140/2, 120/2, aro used as weft. 

In Northern Division. —Japan and China Silk Yarns of 13/15, spun silk 
yarn 230/2, 210/2, 160/2, 140/2, 120/2 and 60/2 are used us warp and 
silk yarn of 14/16, spun silk yarns 140/2 and 120/2 are used as woft. 

7. The conditions of the majority of the weavers are practically the 
same as before. The industry is to a largo extent controlled by merchants 
or sowkars who finaneo the cost of raw material and wages, the latter 
varying according to market demands and prices of elotii. When the 
market demand is poor the weavers are generally sufferers, the weavers 
seldom get a fair deal under the present system of sowkars’ financing the 
work of the handloom weavers. 

This department has introduced several marketing associations for 
handloom cloth, financed from grants of tho Central Government, organisa¬ 
tion of further marketing associations and co-operative societies would 
assist the weavers. The possibility of limiting by legislation interest 
charges on loans by sow kars and fixing minimum wages payable to handloom 
weavers .should be explored. 

8. The following kinds of cloth are woven in the Bombay Presidency: — 

Central Division.- l’aithani, Pitamber, Dnpat.tas, Khnlus, Shela, 

KlmnB, Kad, Phcta, etc., such goods are not imported hence there 
is little competition from foreign imports but silk suries, Khans, Kads, 
Phetas are now being produced by small power looms factories which 
compete considerably with handlooms. 

Southern Division. —Saries and Bodice cloth are mainly manufactured 
and on rare occasions Shirtings and Duppattas are produced. 

Northern Division. —Kinkhabas, silk saries, silk dhoties, silk khans, 
ailk suitings and shirtings, muga saries, silk luugis, waste silk coatings, 
and silk printed cloths. 

There is however considerable competition from imported silk suitings, 
shirtings, lungies, and silk printed cloths. 

9. It is not possible to give definite figures for values of production of 
silk goods and mixed silk goods but estimated figures are given for a few 
important centres of the Bombay Province. 

Estimated Annual Turnover in Itupees during the year WATSR. 



Silk goods. 

Silk mixed 
goods. 

Art and cotton 
mixed. 

Bombay . 

3,500 

4,600 

6,000 

Nasik 

4,000 

12,000 

2,000 

Yeola 

1,000,000 

800,000 

10,000 

Poona 

450,000 

300,000 

250,000 

Surat 

1,000,000 

900,000 

1,000,000 

Ahmcdabad 

200,000 

80,000 

125,000 


There has been a sharp decline in the annual estimated production, 
which is due partly to the competitions from locally made artificial silk 
aud staplo fibrQ cloth and mainly to imported silk and art-silk cloth. 
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10, 11 und 12. Details aro given in Statement No. 1. 

13. It is estimated that the total valuo of the production of silk cloth 
in the various Divisions arc as under: — 


Division 


Central Division 
Southern Division 
Northorn Division 


During the year 1937-38 
(approximate). 

Re. 

. . 50,00,000 

. . 15,00,000 

45,00,000 


Total . 110,00,000 


14. In Central and Northern Divisions spun silk has been mostly used 
for the prodgetion of silk suitings, shirtings, lungis, sanies, dhoties, and in 
sari hoarders. 

Due to enhancement of Tariff on spun silk yarn which is mostly 
imported, tho use of spun silk has declined considerably its place being 
taken by art-silk in most of the largo centres of handloom weaving. 

15. Through the Sowkurs or merchants who obtain their silks from 
reelers, and supply to their weavers. 

16. Practice varies in different divisions; it may be summarised as 
follows: — 

Central Division. —Honest weavers are given credit of materials and 
wages, etc., up to Rs. 25 to 30 for a period of 1 to 2 weoks. 

Southern Division. —Similar credits are given but for longer period 
of 3 to 4 weeks. 

Northern Division. —Raw materials- are only supplied to weavers by 
merchants, weavers aro paid on piece wages at Surat, Ahmedabad, and 
Dholka. At small weaving centres, the weavers purchase silk from 
merchants to a limited extent. 

17. The practice varies in different districts: — 

Central Division. —In large weaving centres, silk merchants who are 
importers’ agents, sell silk direct to weavers. Only in small weaving 
centres silk is sold through retailers. There are no brokers. 

Southern Division. —Silk merchants who aro importers’ agents sell 
their silk through Sowkurs to weavers. There aro no brokers. 

Northern Division.- —Silk merchants of Surat, Ahmedabad who are 
agents for Bombay importers sttpply silk to weavers. In centres like 
Chikhli, Broach, Bulsar, and Dholka silk is sold to weavers through 
retailors. There are no brokers. 

18. The quality of Indian silk compares well with that of imported 
silk. In Ulster Indian silk is superior, while in strength and evenness of 
thread it is somowhat inferior to the Japan silk. The Indian silk yarn 
costs more than the imported silk yarn. The difference in price varies 
from Re. 1 to Its, 1-8 per lb. of silk. Duo mainly lo price difference, tho 
imported silk yarn is preferred. 

19. (a) Silk yarn is sorted, graded hnd when required twislcd, this work 
is only done by silk reelers. Some years back merchants, in Surat, were 
doing the work of silk reelorB, and same merchants di tribnted warps for 
weaving to local weavers on piece wages. Now’a-davs silk reelers arc mostly 
separate from merchants. 

(b) If sorting and grading is introduced by silk importers or silk 
producers it will result in moro demand of Indian silk and would eliminate 
the complaints of unevenness of Indian silk yarns. 

44 a 
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20. Tho system is vogue in the Bombay Province varies in different 
divisions as follows: — 

Central Division. —The Bystem of supplying silk to weavers and taking 
back the cloth which was In vogue for some years has now been dis¬ 
continued owing to trado depression. 

Souther^ Division. —Silk is supplied to weavers and cloth made by 
them is taken buck by the Smvkars. Weavers receive only fixed wages. 

Northern Division. —The system of supplying silk to weavers and 
taking back and tho cloth is confined to Surat, Ahmodabad, and llholka, 
where the weavers are paid piece work wages. At other centres this 
bystem is discontinued owing to trade depression. 

In some centres thero arc two systems in vogue for supplying tho raw 
materials to weavers, one is of the contract and the other is conditional. 

In the contract system tho period is three months within which the 
rates at which the raw material to be given to weaver and tho rate ut 
whieh the finished articles of definito specification are to be received from 
the weaver are fixed. 

In the conditional system, the weaver is hound to purchase raw materials 
from the purchaser of the finished goods and is bound to present first the 
finished article to the merchant from whom raw materials have been 
purchased and if tho prices offered by him be not acceptable to tho 
weaver, the weaver is at liberty to sell Ins produce for a higher price, 
but is hound to credit tho sum of the sale to his loan account as soon 
as the goods are sold. 

21. Generally conditions are unchanged. No steps have bcon taken for 
improvements in marketing by Indian silk producers. 

Regarding unit of weights, this complaint has to a largo extent been 
remedied by silk producers; Bengal silk producers quote their rates in 
seers of 80 tolas, while all other Indian silk producers, viz., Kashmir and 
Mysore quote rates in lb., in tho Bombay market tho sales rate is also 
por lb. of silk. 

22. Situation has improved to Borne extent. Most of tho Indian silk 
producers have introduced re-reeling but there is still a large field for 
improvement. Kaslimii silk now-n-davs has declined somewhat in evenness. 
The losses in dogumming are practically same in both imported and local 
Eilks. 

23. Tho introduction of Artificial silk and staple fibre yarns has affected 
tho markot for real silk considerably. Production in real silk cloth is 
estimated to have declined by 30 to 50 per cent. 

In Gulodgud and Hubli, Khans in which three-fourths of roal silk was 
being used are now prepared from art silk yarns. 

In producing artistic designs in snrieB, in the body and border of the 
name, art silk is used instead of real silk. 

The luster of the cloth was generally formerly increased by use of real 
silk when used ns weft; now art silk is used for this purpose. 

In Ahmednngar (this is a striking example), real silk weaving looms 
have decreased and art-silk weaving looms increase, as follows: — 


Yoar. 

No. of looms 
working on 
silk yam. 

No. of looms 
working on 
art silk 
yam. 

Total 

No. of 
looms. 

1034-35 

3,000 (approxi 

mated) 1,000 

4.000 

1930-37 

2,000 

2,000 

4,000 

1937-38 

1,000 

3,000 

4,000 
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24. Spun silk is not locally produced on a scale which can supply tho 
Indian market requirements, and most of tho spun silk used is imported. 
There is no direct competition between Indian Haw Silk and Spun Silk as 
they differ considerably in counts. 

There is practically no difference in losses by deguinming imported 
and local silk. The present duty is not sufficient t« protect the Indian 
products. In this connection duly enhancement must apply to tout silk, 

yarns and Jabrics (both silk and arL silk) and art silk und staple fibre 

yarns. 

25. A statement No. 2 is attached herewith. Tliero is no information 
available regarding variations in prices and rates of wages, also please 
rofer to statement No. 1. 

26. Some benefit was given to real silk industry by increase of duty 

on imported silks. This bus been offset by increased use of staple fibro 

and art silk yarns. 

It is suggested that duties on imported silk, goods made from real 

Bilks, art silks, and staple fibre and their yarns be increased. Tho question 

of reducing tlio duty on spun silk may however, be considered as Only 
relatively small quantities of spun silk oro made in India. Spun silk 
does not compete directly with raw silk. 

27. No new factories for weaving raw silk have been established during 

tho last. 5 years on account of protection given to real silk industry. Nor 
any increase is noticeable in use of real silk for hand weaving industry. 

On tho contrary the silk weaving industry has lost ground in the market 

and demand has declined by 30 to 50 per cent, during the last 5 years. 
On the other hand cheap imported and locally iiianuiuctured products 
of staple fibre and art silk have covered that gap. Demand for latter 
products is on the increase. 

28. A statement No. 2 is attached with this report. 

29. The policy adopted iu the Hand-weavers Co-operative Societies in 
the Presidency is in four stages which are shown below : 

(1) In the first instance an ordinary cash society is started with 

the advance obtained from such Society the weaver member 
is at liberty to buy his yarn from any shop that suits him. 

(2) As soon as litt.lo experience is gained, the direct wholesale 

purchase of yarns is undertaken by the Society. Tho yarn >» 
sold for cash or on credit of 3 months to members. 

(3) When it is found that tile Society has got sufficient funds, tho 

manufactured cloth of members is accepted in the off-season 
when Sowkars usually buy it at a low price from weavers, and 
loans in form of yarns and cash enough to keen tho weaver 
employed are advanced to members on tho security of tho cloth 
in possession of the society. 

(4) The last stage is opening of a regular shop in Bazar at which 

the member’s cloth is sold to the public. 

The following are the particulars of tho Co-opcrntive Weavers’ Societies 
in tho Rombay Province under tho Registrar of Co-operalivo Societies: — 

Number of Societies, 1935-36—43. 

Number of members—2,282. 

Working capital—Rs. 2,15,909. 

Value of sales—Rs. 94,832. 

30. Tho systems prevailing in different divisions arc as under: — 

Central Division.—' The goods prepared by the weavers arc sold locally. 

These are purchased by merchants and sent to different towns in India 

and also exported on a small scale to such places as (<oa, Siam, 
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Singapore, Africa, Burma, (Yylon, Afghanistan, Europe and America. 
The weaver does not undergo or incur freight charges, etc., in sending 
his goods. 

Southern Division.- Some of the manufactured goods are consumed 
locally. Some are sent to outside markets such as Nasik, Khandesh, 
Nagpur, Auraugubad, etc. Tho charges of the freight, etc., are borne 
hy weavers it the goods aro sent on their own responsibility for sale, 
but if purchased tho buyer usually puys the transit charges. 

'Northern Division.- Some of tho manufactured goods prepared by 
weavers aro sold by merchants to different merchants in important 
centres in India. The articles aro also exported to Goa, Siam, 
Singapore, Africa, Burma, Ceylon, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Bhutan, 
England, Germany and America. Tho weaver does not incur any 
expenses as regards freight, etc., in sending his goods. 

31. Tho demand for natural silk is decreasing owing to tho increased 
demand for the cheaper art silk and staple fibre fabrics. 

32. Tho present source of supply of raw silk is from Kashmir, Bengal, 
Mysore, China, Japan and Italy. 

As regards approximate amounts of raw silk consumed in various 
centres, exact informations is not available. But approximate figures 
estimated for various centres of the Province are given in the attached 
statement No. 3. 

33. It has been found from inquiries from merchants that no appreciable 
turnover from imported to indigenous silk is noticeable during the last 
5 years as the imported silk is sold in Tndia below the economic price 
for Indian silk. 

3-1. The U 80 of Spun Silk Yarn has declined on account of incro&scd 
duty. This has acted adversely against weavers. 



Answer to Questions Nos. 10, 11 and 12. STATEMENT 1. 
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Answer to Question* Nos. 10, 11 snd 12. STATEMENT 1— mnid. 
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Silk costing 


















Answer to Question No. 28. STATEMENT 2. 
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(a) Sample, not being available, is not shown in Statement No. 



Answer to Question No, 32. STATEMENT 3. 

Statement showing variations in prices of yarns an d approximated annual consumption 0 } yarns at main centres of the Handloom 

Industry. 


m 


1936-37. 

IS* . 

.11^8 

11 §1 
ll' 3 K 
hI 

Foreign. 

12 

»••• ••• t 

Indian. 

11 

i ::::::: : : 

a 

Dyed 

or 

Grey. 

10 

?!* "a. 

c E E E 4 3 

OWCQOOC5Q « 

Price per lb. 

Foreign. 

9 

® © <0 ® © © © 0 

gt-ae^-aaocenn <0 

-g* “> ■* “a *«»■«. <0 «■ 

Indian. 

8 

d. 0 

«' x* 

Dcnicre. 

7 

120/2 

120/2 

140/2 

140/2 

160/2 

160/2 

210/2 

210/2 

20/22 

1934-35. 

| s 

I i -S* | 
?i§1 

H § 

Foreign. 

6 

Lbs. 

1,000 

Indian. 

5 

« 

3 : : 

Dyed 

or 

Grey. 

4 

Grey. 

Dyed. 

Grey. 

Dyed. 

Grey. 

Dyed. 

Grey. 

Dyed. 

Price per lb. 

Foreign. 

3 

£0 0 © 0 0 0 0 0 

— 4 «-* 4 

^0 » n < < e « 0 

Indian. 

2 

d* 

<0 

£2 .... 

E 

1 © 

‘3 

(5 

120/2 

120/2 

140/2 

140/2 

160/2 

160/2 

210/2 

210/2 

Centre. 

1“ 

a 

O 

« 
















STATEMENT Z-contd. 
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STATEMENT 3—contd. 

Statement showing variations in prices of yarns and approximated annual consumption of yams at main centres of the Eandloom 

Industry —contd. 
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13/15 6 0 0 6 6 0 Raw silk 





STATEMENT S—eoncld. 

Statement shotting variations in prices of yarns and approximated annual consumption of yams at main centres of the Handloom 

lndu stry —concld. 
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13/15 0 4 0 7 4 0 Reeled silk. 



Quality 
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Enclosure illustrating tie comparative tamplee of Indian and Japanese silk manufactures and their prices, etc., which compete in 

local markets. 
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Percen¬ 
tage of 

cneap- 
ness of 
Japanese 
over 
Indian 
silk fab< 
rica. 

13 

. 1 «* . £ . 

• S CO • N • 

J2 <b 

J 

quality 

is 1 

oheaper.! 

12 

l 

i $ 

© © 

t S : g : 

fX Oe 

eO cfl 


Rs. a. p. 

Cheaper. 

0 0 4i 

Cheaper. 

0 2 7 

( 

l 

u A 

jS,£»S 

i • a-H-i 2 

<r> 

^ t'* O U5 Q 

J <N ©1 O CO ^ 

~ i —t 

^ o o *-• © w 

\ 

♦ 

P 

price per 
yard of 
silk 
oloth. 

9 

* © CO O CO o 

^ N ^ CO 

mrn *M © •-< ©< 

J 

*• 

_C 

"c 

.x 

S5 

price 

per 

piece of 
cloth. 

8 

Ha. a. p. 

24 8 0 

24 0 0 

15 0 0 

24 0 0 

18 0 0 

1 

Weight 

© a 

Llol.sl «- 
0" » -2 

79 

M 

82 

70 

100 


8 3 S 3 ® 

Width 

of 

cloth 

in 

inches. 

a 

>Q *0 0% * CO 

hi 

m 

1 11 1 P 

Particulars of Cloth 
Samples. 

hi 

<6 2 •*» e*9 

H Jj 

S S d s 

£ « 

Indian Manufac¬ 
ture. 

2 

— 0Q " 

80 <e T3 

1 3 | 

3 2 w 2 • 3 

w 4 

No. 

1 

1 

2 

3 
















Arteilk 3d' 9 100 13 80190190 0 11 0 Japanese^ 30% 


m 
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(a) Samples, not being available, are not shown here. 
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(6) Demi-official letter No. 1336, dated the 5th December, 1938, from the 
1‘iesidtnt, Tariff Board, to B. B. Advani, Esq., Director oj Industries, 
Bombay. 

Will you kindly on recoipt of this letter send mo a statement similar 
to the one which you wero good enough to supply to the Hoard on the 
lust occasion, given on page 107 ot the Hoard's Report, Table LV11. In 
one of your Appendices showing the cheapness of the Japanese cloth over 
Indian, you have not. given us the cost of production of Indian materials 
to enable me to judge how the selling prices compare with the actual 
costs. 1 will foci grateful if you could -end me this information as early 
as possible. 


(7) Demi-official letter Mu. Emj. 6611997, dated the 19th i December, 1938, 
from P. B. /ldvani Esq., Director of Industries, Bombay, to the 
Biesident, Tariff Board. 

This acknowledges your deini-officiul No. 1336 of 5th December, 1938. The 
information required by the Tariff Hoard as per page 107 of 1933 report 
is not available in this office and therefore it will not be possible to give 
correct figures for the different (lasses of raw materials consumed, viz., 
Indian Raw Silk, Imported Raw Silk and Artificial Silk. 

A supplementary statement in reply to Question No. 13 is enclosed 
for your information. The statement gives production figures based on 
Rs. 12 as conversion factor from price to lbs. 

Regarding the information ol cost price of Indian-made cloths as per 
statement supplied by tins Department to tlm Tariff Hoard with this 
Department’s 1933 written evidence, a statement is given below showing 
Cost prices for the comparative samples of Japan and India cloths detailed 
in the enclosure attached to the written reply submitted by this Department 


during July, 1938. 



Total 

Cost price 


yards pnr 

per piece of 


piece. 

Indian cloth. 



Rs A. 

1. Silk Georgette (India) 

25 

22 12 

2. Silk I’aj (India) 

20 

14 0 

3. Art Silk Satin (India) 

9 

10 12 

4. Art Silk and Cotton (Tndia) 9 

2 10 

5. Ait Silk Taffeta (Tndia) , . 25 

7 15 

0. Real Silk Satin (India) 

12 

25 4 

7. Silk Coating (India) 

30 

33 0 

8 . Silk Shirting (India) . 

50 

40 12 

Note on points raised at the time 

of oral evidence 

before, the Tariff Board 

on 99th 

Auyust, 1938. 


Question No. 13. 



(a) Tho values of production 

in rupees to be converted to pounds 

for comparing the decline in Haiulloom Production. 

Generally a ratio of Rs. 12 

per lb. be considered and accordingly 

figures to be as under : — 




Approximate estimated 

Division. 

Annual sale. 

production in lb. 



(1937 38). 


Rs. 

IJis. 

C. D. 

50.00,000 

420.000 

S. D. 

15.00,000 

125 ,(K)0 

N. D. 

45,00.000 

300.000 

Total 

. 1,10,00.000 

905 000 
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( b ) Prices ol Bengal bilk and approximate consumption in the Bombay 
Province. 

This was in use about 8 to 9 years ago and since then it is not 
used much. About 9 years ago consumption of Bengal Silk was btatod 
to be several lakhs of rupees and now it is hardly Rs. 1,00,000 annually. 

Local prices of Bengal Silk during August-Soptomber were as follows: — 

Per lb. 

Rb. a. 

30/32 . 6 0 

20/22 . 6 4 

16/18 .6 4 

10/12 .6 8 

(c) Information regarding twisted silk or raw silk sold from Mysore 
suspected to be imported silk from Japan, otc. 

Merchants say that Mysore silk possess a greenish tint in colour and 
is easily detected; hence no alterations are possible but there is a 
“ Shreeram Silk Throwing Factory ” at Bangalore under ownership of 
Seth Ganushuh Nagushah Shalger of Shahpur (Bolgaum District) which 
purchases Japan and China Silk through re-grade twist and hank it 
and sell it to other provinces. It has also some powerlooms on which it 
produces silk cloths from the same silk. These silk yarns ami cloth at 
many places in the markets are named as Mysore silk or Mysore silk cloth, 
but actually t>he silk used is foreign. 

(d) Consumption of spun silk yarn in the Statement No. 3 and whether 
any Indian spun silk yarn is used. 

No Indian-made spun silk yarn is used. 

(c) What is “ Charan Silk”? 

Charan silk is cjuito rough and course silk whirli is cheap and 
available at about Rs. 1-4 to 1-8 per lb. on account of its unevenness and 
roughness it cannot be twisted, neither woven in ground texture because 
it looses its fibres during heating on the loom. It comes from China. 
Generally it is not used except in rare cases as weft in Sari borders 
beyond Sangli side; hut Ibis silk was very largely used in Karnatic 
particularly in villages of Belgaum District. But due to increased imports 
of mercerized yarn the use of Charan silk is limited to a few centres. 
Gokak, ljahkavi, Nipavi, Ramdurg, Pachliapur and Hukeri are the places 
where this silk is still used, though in very small quantities. 

Another use which this silk is now finding is for embroidery purposes. 
High class saries are embroidered with beautiful multi-coloured designs 
with this silk, which being thick gives belter background to the embroidered 
design. 

(/) Staple fibre—Question A. 

Regarding the consumption of 40,000 lbs. staple fibre. What is the 
consumption during the specific month of? 

(1) Artificial Silk, (2t Raw Silk and (3) Spun Silk. 

(11 Artificial silk about 8 1o 10,000 lbs. in Surat. 

(2) Raw silk 6,000 lbs. in Snr.it. 

(3) Spun silk 6,000 lhs. in Surut. 

(;/) A rough idea of the number of dye houses in Ronibay Province 
where silk dyeing is done. 

Total number of dye houses—70. 

4"> A 
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19. Government of Ast&m. 

(1) Letter No. 8S89, dated the 18th July, 19S8, from the Deputy Secretary 
to the Government oj Assam, Education and Local Self-Government 
Department, Shillony. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 610, dated the 14th May, 
1998, and to forward replies witli six spnre copios to the questionnaire 
on handloom industry. 

2. In connection with the questionnaire forwarded with your letter 
No. 639, dated the 27th June, 1938, intended for mills mainly engaged in 
tho manufacture of silk and artificial silk goods, I am to say that there 
are no such mills in this province. There Rre only small silk factories in 
Sualknchi in the Kamrup district which do only silk weaving. Tho replies 
to questionnaire on Serioultural Industry forwarded with your lettor 
No. 544, dated tho 24th May, 1938, will follow. , 


Anwcerj to questionnaire on Serirultural Enquiry (Dandloom Industry). 

1. (a) 432,C>00 approximately. 

(i) 1.000 approximately. 

(ii) 23,900 

(iii) 402,000 

(h) 2,000 approximately. 

2. Muga and eri silk yarns are purely indigenous while pat yarn is 
obtainable in small quantities locally. The prices paid are ns follows 

Muga at l!s. 4 1r> Rs. 0 per ib. 

Eri at Its. 1-9 to Rs. 3 per lb. 

Pat at Rs. 7 to Rs. 9 per th. 

Tho prices of imported silk are aR follows: — 

(1) China reded (white) gold peacock chop No. 6 is sold at Rs. 6 

per lb. 

(2) Malda reeled (yellow) 4 varieties at Rs. 4 to Rs. 6} per lb. 

(3) 210s/2 Japan spun, blenched at Rs. 7 per lb. 

(4) 180s/2 Italian bleached at Rs. 6 per lb. 

(5) 140s(2 Italian bleached at Rs. C per lb. 

(6) 140s/2 Japan bleached at Rs. 6-4 per lb. 

(7) (a) Gold thread Surat As. 13 nnd As. 12 per tola. 

( b ) Renares As. 10 to As. 12 per tola. 

These prices aro more or loss steady. 

3. Staplo fibre is not used in the manufacture of silk goods and even 
Its use is not popular. A few weavers hero and there might be using 
it for shirtings or in mixed cotton goods. Weavers purchase from Marwari 
merchants and tho price of 2/100s is about Rs. 1-14 per lb. and 2/04s is 
Rs. 1-9 per lb. 

4. If left, unchecked it might be a rival to real silk. Goods of staple 
fibre are selling well in the market but no figures are availablo. It must 
be large. 

5. Tho operations aro performed by tho weavers themselves. 

6. Nol. much distinction is mndo of warp and weft threads except that 
warp is twisted single or double ami liner than the weft, which is single 
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or double but not twisted and is always coarser than tbo warp. When 
spun silk is used no difference is made between warp and weft. 

7. The industry is still in the bands of Marwaris almost entirely, tho 
Marwaris rannot be ousted. They appear to be a necessity as thoy holp 
the weaving population all tho year round in sumo manner or other. 

Co-operative organisation has not made any headway and people will 
not easily combine and until and unless business ideas arc instilled into 
the minds of the people, no progress can he achieved. 

8, 10, 11 and 12. List of typical fabrics manufactured in Assam specially 
by Sualkuchi weavers on handlooms. The time taken in the manufacture 
is for country looms. Over 5,000 Hy shuttle looms and 2 dozen Jacquards 
have been introduced in tho province and these have reduced the time 
by less than half. 


6 

fc 

i 

c? 

Description. 

Time taken 
in weaving 
by tho 
country 
loom. 

Kind 
of silk 
used. 

Quantity 
of silk 
used. 

Meusuro- 

mont. 

Prioe. 







Rs. k. 

1 

(a) Pat (mulberry) 
Mekhala with gold 
laec embroidery 
und borders. 

2 to 3 
days. 

China or 
Rengnl 
reeled. 

6 oz. silk 2 
to 3 tolas 

laco. 

2j yds. X 
36'. 

10 0 

to 

16 0 


(6) Pat (mulberry) 
Mekhala with 

Muga embroidory 
and bordors. 

Do. . 

Do. . 

8 oz. 2 to 
3 tolas 

Muga. 

Do. . 

8 0 
to 

10 0 

2 

(a) Put Riha gold 
lace border. 

Do. . 

Do. . 

8 oz. 2 to 3 
tolas luce. 

4 yds. x 22' 
to 27'. 

7 0 
to 

12 0 


(b) Pat! Riha gold 
lace borders with 
Muga. 

Do. . 

Do. . 

6 07. 2 t o 3 
tolas Muga. 

Do. , 

8 0 
to 

10 0 

3 

Spun silk Mekhala 
with Muga borders. 

Do. . 

lGOs/2 . 

10 oz. 

24 yds. x 
35'. 

4 8 

4 

Spun silk Riha with 
Muga borders. 

Do. . 

Do. . 

9 oz. 

4 yds. x 27' 

4 8 

5 

Muga pieces for 
shirting or suiting. 

8 to 7 
days. 

Muga 

1J lb. to 1} 
lbs. 

104 yds. to 
12 yds. X 
33' to 36'. 

12 0 
to 

30 0 

6 

Muga pat pieces • 

Do. . 

Muga pat 

Do. 

Do. . 

20 0 
to 

24 0 

7 

(a) Muga turban 

(with red cotton 
face borders). 

3 to 4 
days. 

Muga 

6 oz 

f>4 yds. X 
20'. 

3 0 
to 

6 0 


(6) Muga turban 

with white silk 
face borders. 

Do. 

Do. 

11 oz. 

8 yds. x 27' 

7 0 
to 

10 0 
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Serial No. I 

Description. 

Timo taken 
in weaving 
by the 
country 
loom. 

Kind 
of silk 
used. 

Quantity 
of silk 
used. 

Measure¬ 

ment. 

Price. 

■ 






R8. A. 

8 

Muga shawl (with 
white silk flowor 
borders). 

2 to 3 
days. 

Muga 

7 to !) oz. 

2J to 3 yds. 
x 45' to 
64'. 

10 0 
to 

18 0 

0 

Hand spun Kndi 
shawl with Muga 
borders (woven in 
Barpeta). 

12 to 18 
days. 

i 

Endi 

1J lbs. (6 to 

8 tolas 

Muga). 

3 yds. X 54" 

16 0 
to 

27 0 

10 

Pat shawl with Muga 
flower borders. 

3 days . 

China or 

1 Bengal. 

6 to 8 oz, 
(6 tolas 
Muga). 

Do. 

16 0 

11 

Spun silk shawl . 

Do. . 

i 2/lOOs 
spun. 

8 to 13 oz. 

Do. . 

7 0 
to 

13 0 

12 

Pat chaddar (plain) . 

2 days . 

China or 
ISengai. 

9 oz. 

1)0. . 

7 0 
to 

10 0 

13 

Spun silk (plain) . 

Do. . 

2/lGOss. . 

9 oz. 

Do. . 

5 0 
to 

8 0 

14 

Endi chaddar (plain) 

8 to 10 
days at 

2 hours 

Endi (hand 
spun). 

1} lb. 

Do. . 

4 0 

to 

12 0 



a day. 
(Non-pro¬ 
fessional.) 





10 

Endi nhaddar (plain) 
Barkupors or suit¬ 
ings. 

1 5 t«n 20 
days at 

2 hours 
a day. 
(Non-pro¬ 
fessional.) 

Do. - 

l 

2$ to 3 lbs. 

6 to 7 yds. 
X 54". 

10 0 

to 

24 0 

16 

Pat dhoti . . 

2$ days 

China or 
Bengal. 

14 oz. 

5 yds. x 45' 

15 0 
to 

18 0 

17 

(a) Tat sari (Muga 
flower borders). 

3 to 5 
dayB. 

Do. . 

1 lb. 2 oz. 
(8 tolas 
Muga). 

5 to 5| yds. 

X 45'. 

20 0 
to 

25 0 


( b) Pat sari (red silk 
solid border. 

Do. . 

Do. . 

1 lb. 

Do. 

12 0 
to 

20 0 

IS 

Spun silk sari (Muga 
flower bordors). 

Do. . 

180s/2 . 

I 

14 oz. 

Do. . 

12 0 
to 

15 0 
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Serial No. j 

Description. 

Time taken 
in weaving 
by the 
country 
loom. 

Kind 
of silk 
used. 

Quantity 
of silk 
used. 

Measure¬ 

ment. 

Prico. 



I 




Rs. A 

19 

Muga aari {red solid 
borders). 

4 to 0 
days. 

Muga 

12 to 14 oz. 

5 to 5$ yds. 

X 45'. 

12 0 
to 

20 0 

20 

Khasi sari in yellow, 

red, black or white 

pat silk with flower 
borders. 

Do. . 

China or 
Bengal. 

| lb. 

4 yds. X 36" 

12 0 
to 

20 0 

21 

Bar pugree or big 
turban (Burmese 
pattern). 

8 to 10 
days. 

Do. 


0 yds. x 30' 

60 0 
to 

80 0 

22 

(u) ‘ Ten ’ or Tel 
Kupor or silk 
Bcreens in red 
and blue stripes 
for (taros and 
Khasis. 

2 days , 

lfiOs/2 
spun silk. 

fib. 

2| yds. X 45' 

7 0 
to 

8 0 


(i) Ditto 

Do. . 

Spun 160/2 
warp 
cotton 
22a weft. 

fib. 

Do. . 

3 0 
to 

6 0 


.9. The annual production ol silk goods will be in the neighbourhood of 
10 to 20 lakhs of rupees but no figures of goods of artificial or spun silk 
are available. They might be in the neighbourhood of one to two lakhs of 
rupees. 

13. Thu total annual production of all silk goods is estimated at Its. 20 
lakhs. 

14. There appears to be no restriction in the use of spun silk. On 
religions occasions Pat and Muga are still preferred; otherwise the use of 
spun silk is increasing. It not stopped by high duties it might In the 
long run kill the indigenous silk industry altogether. There is some 
opposition however to its use bv people who are more or less inclined to 
go in for cloths' of indigenous origin. 

lfi. The weavers get their silk supply through middlemen. In the matter 
of indigenous silk such as Muga, Eri and Pat (mulberry) sometimes the 
recler and the weaver (or the spinner and the weaver in the ease of Eri) 
is one and the same person. 

10. The Marwsiri merchants, who monopolise the trade, supply yarn on 
credit and there is no time limit. The extent oF credit is limited to tho 
volume of transaction of the individual weaver, who sells his cloth to the 
former. 

17. Merchants sell directly and through brokers or retailers. 

lrt. China silk is whitish and stronger and is preferred to Indian silk. 
Bengal silk is cream or yellow. Indian silk is less uniform and more 
costly than tho former. Indian silk is however slowly gaining ground in 
the markot. 
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19. Silk yarn is either sorted by the weavor himself or some local 
people, mostly women, arc engaged in the sorting. Mo grading >s done. 
There can be no question that il sorting and grading were introduced 
systematically and scientifically they would facilitate weaving and would 
rosult in increased consumption of Indian silk. 

20. Weavers mostly dispose of their goods to Marwari merchants as they 
havo dealings with the hitter, who arc on the spot and who lond money 
in season and out of season. Weavers sometimes make cloths on contract 
as well for the Murwaris. 

21. Theru has been marked improvement in the quulity of Indiun silk 
of Bengal and Mysore but no appreciable improvement has been made in 
the case of Assam silk. There is an inclination on the part of the profes¬ 
sional weavers and in fact of all the weaving population for the use of 
Indian silk and there is distinct demand in lact lor the same. But the 
efforts so far made are not appreciable. 

22. The to has been slight though not appreciable improvement in the 
mothod of re-ieeling Tndian silk. 

23. As regards artificial silk there is a craze among the people to 

go ill for botli the yarn and the finished products and the use has become 
increasingly popular. Mercerised cotton yarn dyed in the golden yellow 
shade has taken the place of Muga silk in the warp and the artificial 

silk in the place of Pat. or mulberry silk in the weft ill the weaving of 

makhelas and ribas, chaddars, shirtings, etc., in the Assam Valley. 
Artificial silk w r ill in the long run .stifle the real silk of Assam if not 
checked early. 

24. Spun silk is still a serious competitor to Indian raw silk. Attempts 

aro being mude to manufacture spun silk in some parts of India, parti¬ 
cularly Mysore-spun silk cannot he drhen out of the market in spite of 

additional tariffs as it is easy to weave. India should, in my opinion, 

produce spun silk of her own for tho manufacture of dress materials. Wo 
cannot do without it. Further dull on spun silk will probably affect tho 
Indian weaver. 

25. There hns boon no appreciable variation in the prices of silk. As 
competition increases, weaver’s margin with respect to independent, indi¬ 
viduals and wages with respect tu workers on piece or monthly system 
under Mahnjan weavers or merchants would naturally go down to some 
extent. It is the easo where improved looms and Jacquards have been 
introduced for instance Simlktchi the main professional silk weaving centre 
—and sale prices also in proportion but there has not been much change 
yet to record. 

26. The handloom wearers have not derived any appreciable benefit by 
the duties yet. Imported silks are selling cheaper and cheaper and they 
have also seen considerable improvement in quality. 

27. Only in Rualkuchi a few silk fac tories of from 1 to 0 and up to 10 
fly-shuttle looms and Jacquards have come into existence. This is mainly 
due to improvement effected in the weaving and preparatory processes. 
They use imported Japan silk, raw silk and indigenous Muga silk. Thero 
is no local mulberry silk available in large quantities. 

28. Tho weaving and other charges represent ns a rule one half of tho 
selling price of cloth. Tn other words an equal rate is charged on tho 
cost of the Taw material. But tho charges of manufacture have of late 
come considerably down on account of improvement effected in the processes 
by departmental activities and on account of competition, economic 
depression, etc. 

Rome prevailing (current) rates in Muga and Pat weaving are given 
he’ow : — 

(1) Peeling 1,000 Muga cocoonB to yarn (20 to 25 tolas) is As. 10 to 
As. 12. 
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(2) Twisting of Muga yarn (single) is As. 6 to As. 6 for one 11 Bilia ” 

or hank weighing 8 to 9 tolas. (Biha^ 1,1)20 yds.) 

Twisting ol 1’ut yarn (single or double) is As. 6 to As. 8. 

(3) Winding ono Biha of Muga or Pat is As. 2. 

(4) Sorting Pat is As. 6 per J seer. 

(5) Warping is As. 4 to As. 0 per Biha. 

(6) Weaving charges— 

(a) Adult weaver Rs. 16 to lls. 20 per mensem. 

Boy weaver Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 por mensem. 

(b) Contract system Rupee one to Rupees one eight for a Pat or 

spun sari or shawl. Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 for weaving a Muga piece. 

29. Rural Co-operative Credit Societies are functioning hut it is difficult 
to say whether the weaving population utilize the loans tor purchasing raw 
materials or looms and accessories. Of late the Weaving Department has 
been supplying looms and accessories, yarn, colours, etc., on hire purchase 
or instalment system to members of Co-operative Societies through its 
Emporium and Central Stores. Spinning and weaving societies are being 
started in selected areas. A sum of Rs. 5,000 has been set apart for this 
purpose by the Emporium. Some progress has been achieved during the 
past two years hut the acute economic depression stands in the way of 
bettor progress. 

30. Finished products are largely made for the producers’ domestic 
use. When they are sold at all they are brought to the neighbouring 
weekly or bi-weekly hats or markets. Marwnri merchants again are the 
principle if not the solo buyers. The wenving population do not incur any 
expenditure in the way of freight or other charges oxcept spending a day 
or two a week in attending the market But with the improvement of 
road communications motor transport is becoming common nnd cheap and 
people want to enjoy the luxury of motor convoyaneo between their villages 
and the markets remaining quite oblivious to the fact that it means the 
loss of a portion of their hard earned income. The fare is about } unnu 
per mile, where motor competition is keenest. The merchants send goods 
hv rail or steamer to Calcutta, the principal market for muga and eudi 
fabrics, also Muga yarn, silk waste, eto. 

31. The demand for natural silk is said to have increased as it can he 
inferred bv the increases in the number of silk looms. The introduction of 
Karandi silk (of Japanese waste silk) chaddars and shirtings in the market 
has hrought down the prices of Endi considerably low and it, even threatened 
nt one time to kill the Kri industry altogether. Eri silks have seen the 
lowest level in prices and they are popular in the market,. The competition 
lias brought about a decline in the fine weaving of Eri fabrics. 

Karandi shirting (No. 4016 Japan 30 yds. x 29" is selling nt As. 5 to 
As. 6-6 per yard. 

32. Raw silk is hrought from Bombay and Calcutta to Assam by 
up-oounlrv or Marwnri merchants In- rail and steamer. Assam’s consumption 
of raw silk mav be put at a lakh of rupees if not more. A duty of 
60 per rent, on raw and spun silks and imported manufactured silks will 
bring some relief to the Assam silk industry. The Department of Sericulture 
and Weaving should receive substantial aid in staff and money to develop 
the industry. 

33. Some Bengal silks and a little quantity of Mysore silks arc being 
consumed by tho silk weavers of Sualkuchi. Others use imported silks as 
a rule. 

34. We want the revival of Assam Pat at. anv cost ns it would find 
more emrlovtnent to tho noonlo nnd ultimately to enrich the province. 
We therefore desire that the help received from the Government of India 
should continue for some more years. 
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(2) Letter No. 3999-K., dated the JTth July l'J38, from the Secretary to 
the tluoernment of Assam, Education, and Local Self-Due eminent 
Departments, Shillong. 

In continuation of this Department letter No. 3839-F., dated the 18th 
July, 1938, T am directed to forward a copy of letter No. S-12/2991 ind., 
dated the 18th July, 1938, with its enclosure,* from the Director of 
Industries, Assam, in reply to the questionnaire regarding the sericuUurai 
industry forwarded with your letter No. 544, dated the 24th May, 1938. 


Copy of letter No. S-12/2C91 Ind., dated the ISth July, IDSS. from the. 
Director of Industries, .4wm, to the Under Secretary to the. (lorern- 
ment of Assam in the Education and Local Se.lf-<Iovernrnent Departments. 

With reference to your Memo. No. 3049-F., dated the 10th June, 1938, 
forwarding a copy of letter No. 514, dated the 24th May, 1938, from tho 
Secretary, Tariff Board, together with the questionnaire regarding the 
SericuUurai Industry, I have the honour to submit enclosed my replies on 
tho questionnaire with (1 spare copies, as required therein. In this connec¬ 
tion 1 would point out that it. is hardly possible to furnish complete and 
satisfactory answers to all the questions in such a short notice without 
proper survey. Answers have therefore been suggested as far as practicable) 
from the report furnished by the Superintendent of Sericulture, Assam. 

Answers to the, SericuUurai Enquiry Questionnaire. 

1. The protection has resulted in greater production of cocoons and 
raw silk in the province of Assam where there are three species of silk 
worms, vir.., mulberry, F.rj and Muga, cellular seeds of which have been 
made available to a very largo section of silk worm rearers. 

Ill all tho plains districts of the province of Assam. 

(a) None. 

(h) A large number of families do silk rearing and reeling as a 
subsidiary occupation bnt there are no reliable statistics of 
their number. 

2. The silk worm rearers have their own food-plants. Some of them 
purchase disease-free seeds from the. Government silk farms and for some 
time past from the model rearing houses where the seed examiners produce 
cellular seeds. Other rearers buy uncxnmined seeds from localities which 
have not come within the reach of the seed examiners. The Marwaris are 
the financing and marketing agents of cocoons, yarns and finished products. 

3. Reliable figures aro not available. Tt may be assumed that the 
present product ion can be quadrupled. 

4. The reolable silk content |>er Kuhan (1,280 cocoons! of Assnmeso 
Burpnt (univoltine) is H elihataks, Assamese. Sarupat (multivoltine) is 
1 chhatak. ITriivoltine French is 4 elihataks, Japanese bivoltine is 3 elihataks; 
Muga 4 elihataks per 1,000 cocoons and F.ri 12 elihataks per seer of empty 
cocoons. 

These yields comnnrc fairly well w’ith some foreign races. 

5. Eri (Attncns Reeini), Muga (Antherea Assamea) and mulberry silk 
worms (Bombvx Mori). There are reared 6 varieties of Pat (mulberry) 
silk worms, viz., Assamese flarpnt, white, Assamese Sarupat white, Assamese 
Sarupat greenish-white, Bivoltine Japanese white (30th generation) 
acclimatised. (Tnivoltine French yellow filth generation) acclimatised, and 
Univoltine French white (5th generation) acclimatised. 

. * .With 5 spare copies. 
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G. A rearing house, 32'x SHE x 9', with C. I. sheet roofing an<l arrange¬ 
ments for light and good ventilation under Shillong conditions costs with 
equipment, over Its. 1,200. fn the plains with thatched roof, it costs about 
Its. GOO. Under village conditions with minimum light and ueration, a 
rearing house 24'xl2'x8', costs over Its. 200. 'I hatching needs renewal 
almost every two years. Other articles, such as bamboo rearing trays, 
spinning trays and nets, if used carefully, last over 3 years. Considerable 
improvement in the villagers’ rearing houses have been made, namely, 
separate rearing house with arrangement for light and air. 

No. The cost of construction and equipment of a rearing house in the 
villago has rather considerably increased. 


7. 

Numbor ol 

Number of 



Raoe and vuriety. 

days(under 
.Shillong 

cocoons to a 
pound (dry 

Length of 
filament. 

Denier. 


climato.) 

weight). 

Yards. 


Univoltine French white 

45 

250 

1,000 


Univoltine French yellow 

45 

275 

950 


Univoltine French x Assameso 




white .... 

45 

570 

5G5 


Hivoltine Japanese white . 


GOO 

735 

Denier of 





filaments is 
not record¬ 
ed. 

Univoltine Assamese 

40 

noo 

375 


Multivoltine Assamese 

38 

1,100 

290 



8. The village rearers did not know how and why to disinfect the rearing 
houses and appliances and seeds, nor to use thread nets regularly to remove 
the litters. All the above, besides sufficient feeding and spacing, have been 
taught to thorn (specially to Iho model rearing house owners). Tho 
advantages ol the above new methods arc that the worms become better 
developed, much less liable to diseases and yields successful crops of good 
cocoons, the rearers themselves saving a lot of time by the use of threadnots 
us against hand-picking tor delitage. 

9. Mulberry silk worms are reared from local, hybridised and acclimatised 
seeds; Eri and Muga from local seeds. 

There is no separate organisation for production of seeds. The Govern¬ 
ment officers themselves produce examined seed in the farms and in the 
selected rearers’ houses. 

]0. The Government of Assam has fixed very low price for cellular 
seeds produced in the farm and does not charge anything for selection of 
cocoons and production of cellular seeds in the selected rearers’ houses. 
These measures are very much appreciated by the rearers. 

11. Assam has got univoltine, hivoltine and multivoltino races of mulberry 
silk worms and multivoltino species of Eri and Muga. Three main broods 
of Muga and multivoltino mulberry silk worms and four broods of Eri nro 
raised in a year. 

As 70 to 150 layings of univoltine, hivoltine and multivoltine raees 
go to make an ounce of eggs, tho nverago number of worms from it may 
he taken as 32,000 and tho number of ounces reared hy each rearer’s family 
during a year as 3 ounces. 

12. Japanese hivoltine (30th generation). French yellow univoltine (11th 
generation) and French white univoltine (5th generation). The hibernation, 
estivation and elevage are done under Shillong climate, at an altitude of 
about 5,000 feet. The cellular seeds are sent down to plains districts by 
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February each year, where they hatch during 7 days without any incubation. 
The size arid shape of the cocoons degenerate in a year in the plains and 
as such, seeds arc not raised in tiho plains, irt Shillong, incubator is 
generally used and in some years artilicial heat is used in the rearing 
rooms. 

13. Cocoons well formed, almost uniform in size, shape and colour are 
selected for moth emergence. Healthy looking moths when pairod, are 
isolated under small tin tunnels. 

Precautions taken against Pehrino aro elimination and destruction of 
layings from diseased moths examined unifer microscope, disinfection of 
layings with copper sulphate solution, disinfection (white-washing, sulphur 
burning and floor plastering) of rearing house disinfection ot rearing 
appliances, in formalin or cupper sulphato solution and uso of healthy 
leaves. 

14. Wastage in Muga (reared outdoor) from various causes is about 
50 per cent., in Eri about 20 per cent, and in mulberry silk worms about 
10 per cent. 

Supply of disease-free seeds feeding with leaves from manured trees and 
plants and spacing of worms throughout the period of development have 
been moro and more insisted upon. 

15. Eri worms are toil with castor leaves (Rieinus Communis), Muga 
with Soom und Sualu (Maehilus ordoratissuna aud Tetranbhera Monopetala) 
and Pat with mulberry (Moru.s alba). 

In 05 cases out of 100, the rearers use leaves of trees and plants grown 
in their own land, for Eri, Muga and Pat silk worms. 

Trees and plants (except for Muga worms) are not grown in regular 
plots; they are rather grown scattered and on boundary lines. The manure 
used in oowdung for all kinds of food plants. The cost of cultivation is 
thus negligible. 

The leaf yiold of food-plants vary according to tho age of the trees, 
plants or hushes. 

Eri-food-plnnt is annual; Muga food-plants live 30 to 40 years 
and mulberry troes over 15 years if not damaged by borers or grown on 
poor soil. 

There are about 150 Muga food-plants in an acre. 

16. (a) Propagation of mulberry troes (bearing neither fine nor coarse 
leaves) has been in practice for the last 12 ypars. Tree plantation which 
is economic from tho point of view of upkeep is always done by the 
rearers and advised by the departmental officers. 

(b) Four leaf crops. Tree cultivation is preferable. 

17. Docs not arise. 

18. The position remains the same as before. 

19. Destruction of borers, cowdung manuring and medium leafed tree 
mulberry plantation have been adopted. 

20. Vi<1 1 : answers 19, 13 and 8. Marketing facilities have not yet 
improved. 

21. The local univnltine race of mulberry silk worms yields silk only 
about Jrd of the acclimatised univoltine French races and the Japanese 
bivoltino race yields 3 times more than tho indigenous multivoltine races. 

Average yields of coconns per ounce of seed is about 31,000. 

Worms. 

Univoltine ........ 25,000 

Rivoltino ........ 35,000 

Multivoltine 44,000 
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From some 320 medium sized mulberry trees (say in an acre) approxi¬ 
mately 12 uiaunds of greeu cocoons are obtained. Mortality of worms 
during the roaring period has to some extent been reduced. 

22. Hybrids ol uuivoltinc and multivoltine are not desirable. Their 
progenies manifest irregular characters and habits. French univoltiuo 
crossed with Assamese univoltine has given cent, por cent, better result 
than the latter alone. 

23. Does not arise (vide answer 15). 

24. Number in case of Pat and Muga cocoons is the prevailing system 
in Assam, as weight, unless the cocoons are completely dry, is considered 
to be an uncertain standard. Increase of Eri, whioh are sold emptied of 
dead worm inside, the price per lb. varies between lie. 1 and 11s. 1-4, 
according to the quality of cocoons. 

Since 1933-34, the maximum and minimum prices have been as follows: — 

Maximum. Minimum. 

Ha. a. Ha. a. 

Eri.14 0 10 

Muga.1 10 12 per 100 cocoons. 

Pat—generally not sold. 

25. The breeders of Put keeps their cocoons to reel. Muga and Eri 
breeders sell the major portion of their cocoons. Very fow rearers can hold 
on their cocoons for better price. From 1,000 Muga cocoons a rearer reeler 
gets 1 lb. good yarn which sells at Rs. 3-8 to Us. 7-8 per lb. 

From 1,280 multivoltine Pat cocoous j| lb. of yarn is obtained and is 
sold at Rs. 4 to Rs. 7 per lb. 

From 2 lb. of empty Eri cocoons, H lbs. of yarn is obtained. It is 
sold at As. 1-1 to Rs 3 per lb. 

The figures for silk waste is not available. 

20, The entire production of three kinds of silk, Kri, Muga and Pat, 
is hand reeled and hand spun 

27. Reliablo figures for raw silk and silk waste aro not available. Vide 
answer 24. 

4,000 Muga cocoons yield 1 seer of excellent yarn. 

2,800 Eri cocoons yield 1 seer of yarn. 

20,180 Pat (multivoltine) yield 1 seer of yarn. 

6,400 Pat (bivoltine) yield 1 seer of yarn. 

5,120 Pat (univoltino French) yield 1 seer of yarn. 

Bengal and Madras types hand reels are used along with local reel 
which is made of a short round wooden stick which winds the yarn as it 
is made to revolve with the palm of tho hand. 

28. The cost of indigenous hand reel is about Rs. 2 while the other 
types named above cost between Rs. 18 and Rs. 24. The outturn depends 
on the operator and may vary from a few chhataks to ono seer per day 
of 8 hours, 

Tllo slick reel lasts 25 to 30 years. 

29. The cost for reeling one pound of raw silk in a stick reel or Bengal 
reel is about Rs. 1-8 (labour of 2 men and fuel). 

30-3-1. Do not arise. 

35. (1) (a) As. 8 a day. 

(2) Greatly. 

(3) (i) Boter kind of reel and expert training. 

(ii) ImpTovod methods of rearing and plantation. 

36-41. Do not arise. 

42. Pome progress has been made to turn out uniform yarn without 
floss and knots, and dirty colour. 
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Re-reeling is just being tried in Assam. 

43 & 44. Do not arise. 

45. Pieces for sarees, dhoties, shirts, blouse, skirts, turbans, wrapping, 
screens, handkerchief, paujabi and coat, embroidery, socks and pyjamas 
and suits, etc. (of Eri). 

46. (i) No reliable estimate can be given; but it can be said that silk 
products of Assam do not remain unsold for any considerable period. 

(ii) Reliable figures are not available. 

47. The Marwaris are the only silk dealers in Assam. They buy cocoons, 
yarns and finished products either on cash or advance system. 

About it'd of the total produce of raw silk nnd whole of silk waste aro 
consumed locally. The balance goes out to other parts of India and 
probably abroad. The figures are almost constant (for local consumption, 
consumption in India and abroad). 

48. There has probably been no improvement in silk export. A condi¬ 
tioning house may bring about efficiency in filature, by dictating conditions to 
bo satisfied for export of raw silk. 

45). Does not arise. 

50. The prices in distant markets are not known. Tn the home market 
there has been a rise in price of somo 5 to 10 per cent. 

51. There are no facilities but silk yarn is cither sorted by the weaver 
himself or somo local people mostly women are engaged in the sorting. 
No grading is done. There can be no question that if sorting and grading 
were introduced systematically and scientifically they would facilitate, weav¬ 
ing and would result in increased consumption of Indian silk. 

52-50. Figures are not available. 

57. My Weaving Superintendent thinks that. Chinn silk is stronger nnd 
preferred to Indian silk, hut Indian silk is slowly gaining ground in the 
market nnd my Superintendent of Sericulture thinks that Chinese and 
Japanese silk and spun silk are superior in lustre only to country silk 
and that they do not compare with the local silk in respect of tenacity 
and elasticity. 

58. Not known definitely. 

59. Thu present position is the same as before. 

00. Does not arise. 

61. 25 to 40 per cent, according to the species of cocoons and seasons 
during which they are formed. 

62. Silk wastes arc not sold in Assam; they are locally consumed. 

63. French uriivoltine and Japanese bivoltine cocoons are much less flossy 
than the univoltine indigenous and multivoltine races. Assamese univoltine 
race lias heen crossed with French univoltine. 

04. Nono. 

05. Does not arise. 

06. Silk wastes are not exported from Assam. Better price offered for 
wastes may induce export. 

67. The Marwaris do export silk fabrics to all parts of Tndia through 
their agents in different provinces. Tt is likely that Assam silk fabrics are 
also exported to overseas dominions by Mavvvnries; but the names of places 
and persons aro not known. Export trade is almost standstill. 

68-71. A duty of 50 per cent, on raw and spun silk nnd imported 
manufactured silks will bring some relief to the Assam silk indu-drv as 
there has been severe competition by artificial silk which in the long run 
will stifle the real silk of Assam if not cheeked early. 
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Tho Departments ol Sericulture and Weaving should receive substantial 
aid in staff and money to develop the industry. We want the revival of 
Assam pat at any cost as it would provide subsidiary occupation to the 
people and ultimately enrich the province. We, thereiore, desire that the 
help received from the Government of India should continue for some years 
more. 

72. The rise in price of cheap imported silk yarn and piecegooda has 
to some extent decreased their consumption and increased that ot the local 
silk, in consideration ot tho laet that production ol local raw silk has 
increased fairly and purchasers have realised that cheap things are dear 
in the long run. 

73. The Government has entertained staff for examination of diseased 
cocoons and distribution of disease-free seeds with the grant received Irom 
the Government of India. In addition there are two Government 
Sericultural farms and staff for demonstration works. 

74. Assam at least 'hopes so. 

(1) 30 to 40 per cent, reduction can be effected through (2) leaf supply, 
cost of seed, fall crop, cocoons of higher .silk content and good yarn by 
(3) planting better and higher leaf yielding variety of mulberry trees, 
use of complete manure (nitrogen, phosphate lime and humus), acclimatisa¬ 
tion and hybridisation of high yielding and less flossy, varieties of silk 
worms, use of disease-free seed, sanitary rearing houses, improved methods 
of rearing, thorough disinfection of rearing houses and appliances, prevention 
of mortality in worms, and efficient reeling combined, with good marketing 
facilities (if possible through Government agencies or under Government 
control). 


(3) T.ettcr So. Klin, doted the ISth Unjust, 10.IM , from the Tariff Tinned, to 
the Secretory to the. Government of Assam, Education and Local Self- 
Government Departments, Sktllony, 

l am directed to refer to Mr. Gohain’s letter No. 3000-E., dated the 
27th duly, 1938, on the subject of the grant of protection to the Sericultural 
Industry. 

2. In order to enable the Tariff Hoard to inake recommendations to the 
Government of India regarding the grant of protection to any particular 
article, it is necessary tor it to ascertain the cost of production of that article, 
mid the price of the imported article which competes with it. In tho 
case of sericulture, the price of raw silk depends on the cost of production 
ol the leaves on which tho silk worms are fed, the cost of rearing cocoons 
arid tho cost of reeling the raw silk from' the cocoons. The questionnaire 
which has been issued by the Tariff Hoard has been framed with the object 
of eliciting information on these three points. 

3. The Tariff Hoard understands from the reply of the Government of 
Assam, that the cost of mulberry leaf is negligible. The Hoard would like 
to have verification of tills statement. The Director of Industries has 
stated that owing to want of sufficient time hp has not been able to 
furnish complete and satisfactory answers to the questionnaire. The Hoard 
would feel grateful if you could send a supplementary memorandum dealing 
specially with the points referred to in paragrapli 2 of this letter. 

•1. The Board would also like to know whether the Assam Government 
could give some idea as to the present extent of the cultivation of the 
mulberry silkworms. It is believed that the competition from imported 
silk affects mainly the product of the mulberry silkworms, but tho products 
of the Eri and Muga worms are of importance in Assam; and information 
is required i" enable the Tariff Hoard to determine the cost of production 
of Eri and Muga silk. 
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(4) Letter No. 5735-E., dated the 26tli September, 193$, from the Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of Assam, Education Department, 
industries branch, to the Secretary, Tariff hoard. 

* * • * • • 

I am also to forward a copy of a letter No. 3534-lnd., dated the 24tli 
September, 1938, from the Director of Industries, Assam, containing thu 
supplementary memorandum as asked for in your letter No. 855, dated 
the 12th August, 1938. 


Copy of letter No. 3o34-lnd., dated the 24th September, 193$, from the 
Director of Industries, Assam, to the Deputy Secretary to the Goi'eru- 
meat of Assam, Education and Local Self-Gvve.rnmtnt Departments. 

With reference to the correspondence ending with your letter No. 5501-K., 
dated tlio 8th Septembur, 1938, regarding tho submission of a supplementary 
memorandum regarding grant of protection to the Sericultural Industry, 
1 have the honour to refer to my answer No. 15 to tho questionnaire by 
the Tariff Board, submitted with uiy letter No. 201)1, datod the 18th July, 
1938, in respoet of the cost of production of loaves for eri, muga and put 
silkworms. 

In Assam, there is no regular plantation of castor plants and mulberry 
trees. These aro grown at random in the hoinostoad land and abandoned 
pnttu land. Mulberry trees are propagated by cutting planted here and 
there and castor plants grow year after year in areas lrom seeds fallen 
to tile ground where they had once been sown along with some other 
crops like sosanuim, mustard, chillies and tobacco. So the cost is negligible 
in tho sense that tho owner bus got to pay the land revenue only. Tho 
cowdung manure which is applied is obtained from his own cattle or that 
of his neighbour for nothing. Small and big areas, sometimes covering 
several acres under Soom (.muga lood plaut) are found near his home or 
elsewhere. In many instances tiie big areas have come into existence from 
spontaneous propagation with seeds lrom stray plants that grow or seedlings 
that were planted generations ago. Hero, too, the cost of production of 
loaf amounts only to the laud revenue to be paid to the Government. 

In answer to the questionnaire No. J (b) referred to above, it has been 
stated that Sericulture in Assam is a subsidiary occupation of the agricul¬ 
turists. As such tho cost of rearing (i.v., production ot cocoons) eanuot bo 
worked out having regard to the fact that it is a part of domestic affairs 
managed by tho combined efforts of men, women and grown up children 
of a family. 

Similar is tho case in respect ot reeling and spinning. The rates stated 
in answer to questions 29 (b) and 35 fl) (a) relate to Government farms 
whore everything is paid lor. 

The expenditure for production of leaf, rearing and reeling that is 
incurred by Government farms cannot form a standard or criterion as it 
exceeds scve.ral times tho value ot raw silk reeled; and tho Government 
farms are meant specially for production and supply of disease-free seeds. 

Owing to paucity of tho Sericultural Staff, no survey with a view to 
collect statistics of silk production in Assam has been made till now. As 
such it is not possible to give any figures for cultivation of silkworms. 


(6) Letter No. Sc. 12 j 337-T., dated the 16th December, 193$, from the 
Director of Industries, Assam, Shillong. 

I have tho honour to return herewith, after necessary corrections, tho 
copy of the record or oral evidence tendered by me before the Hoard on 
19th November, 1938, and to furnish below tho information promised by 
mu in course of my oral evideuce. 
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To facilitate reference, I have marked serially in red the portions on thfi 
record ol oral evidence on which further information is desired by the Board. 

(1) Pleaso refer to my reply to question 7. My Superintendent of Seri¬ 
culture now says that “ Dry weight ’’ was put through mistake in tins 
heading of the third column, ft should be “ Green ” weight. Tie also 
suggests that the following figures should bo substituted for the figures' 
previously put under that column: — 


French x Japanese white 


; 

. 

400 

Bivoltine Japanese white 

• 


. 

300 

Univoltine Assameso 

. 



600 

Multivoltine Assamese 




780 


(2) The number of cocoons to a lb. of silk, green weight is noted below 
us furnished by my Superintendent: — 

French Univoltine—(250 cocoons = 1 lb.) ]0f lbs. or 2,500 green cocoons 
give 1 lb. of silk. 

Japanese Bivoltine—<300 cocoons=l lb.) lOj lbs. or 3,200 green cocoons 
give 1 lb. of silk. 

Assamese Multivoltine—(780 cocoons = 1 lb.) 13 lbs. or 10,110 green 
eoruons give 1 lb. of silk. 

Kri (1,000 empty coooonstl lb.) 1-4 lb. or 1,400 empty cocoons 
give 1 lb. of silk. 

Muga—(125 eocuons=l lb.) l(i lbs. or 2,000 green cocoons give 1 lb. 
of silk. 

(3) A book on F.ri silk by Mr. L. M. Das, retired Superintendent of 

Sericulture,' containing details about climatic conditions and methods of 
rearing, etc., is sent herewith for the Board’s perusal. 

(4) The number of layings generally to an uz. of seed of the three 

varieties of mulberry raised in Assam is as follows: — 

French Univoltine- -70. 

Japanese Bivoltine • 100. 

Assamese Multivoltine—150. 

(5) 125 green muga cocoons weigh ami Hi. 

(0) The cost of production of seed in the Titabar farm as workbd out 
by my Superintendent of Sericulturo is Its. 2-7-0 per 100 layings. In view 
of tile fact that there is no sr.aff in the farm exclusively engagesl in the 

production of seeds, it is very difficult to find out aeeurato figure and the 

difficulty is still greater in the case of agriculturists who are not whole-time 
rearers but carry on this subsidiary industry along with agriculture and 


other pursuits. The prices at 

which layings ul dillerenb 

varieties i 

are note below : — 

Layings. 

Ks. A. 

Assamese multivoltine 

100 

0 5 

Foreign races 

100 

0 10 

Muga 

100 

2 4 

Eri . 

100 1 

0 5 


Tho average sale prico of all the varieties is therefore about As. 14 
(fourteen annas) per ILK) layings. 

(7) My Superintendent reports that 10 per cent, wastage mpans losrf 
during the stages of development of the worms in the model rearing houses, 
where rearing is conducted under the strict supervision of the demonstrator s-- 

4t; 
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(8) There are 140 model Rearing Houses in all at present in Assam. 
100 were started with the holp given from the. Government of India’s grant 
and the rest were constructed by the Agriculturists themselves. 

(9) Bulk of the rearing of mulberry worms is not done in the model 
Bearing Housos. 

(10) The percentage of disease-free seeds is— 

In the Government farms—about 90 5. 

In the model Bearing Houses (on average)—about 00. 

(11) About Hot) lbs. of mulberry leaves are required to feed the worms 
from 1 07.. of seed. 

(12) There was a mistake in striking the average. It should be 31,1X10 
and neither, 31,000 nor 32,000 (34,000 worms are obtained from 1 oz. of seed). 

(13) My Superintendent has since enquired and finds that the variations 
in the local markets are as already stated ill the written answer lor reasons 
given in my Oral evidence. 

(14) & (15) Please refer to (2) above. 

(16) My Superintendent now says that the figure 1,100 Ts incorrect and 
that it should he 780. l'lie rendita therefore, would work out to 13 and 
not 93 for multivoltines. 

(17) My Superintendent reports that the cost of fuel is calculated at 
As. 8 on the basis of the cost at the Government farm where the cost of 
fuel is a little high. In the villages, it will he no doubt less. 

(lb) Mulberry waste is spun ill “ Tahiti ”, 

(19) & (20) The rise of 6 to 10 per cent, in price is duo to improve¬ 
ment in quality siuco the protection came into operation. 


20. Government of Bihar. 

(1) Litter .Vo. 1U0-D., dated the 22nd July, 1 MX, from the Assistant 
Secretary to the. Government of Uihur , Development Ihpuitv.t at, 1‘alna. 

Subject: Sericultukal Enquiry. 

L am directed to invite a reference to the correspondence resting with 
your letter .No. 039, dated tho 27th June, 1938, and to enclose copies of 
letters Nos. 12583, dated tile IStli July, 1938 (with six spare copies) and 
12587, dated the 18th July, 1938, from the Director of Industries, Bihar, 
containing such information as is available. 


Enclosure 1. 

Copy of letter Vo. 12587, dated the 18th July, THIS, from the Director of 
Industries, Bihar, to the. Secretary to the Government of Bihar , Educa¬ 
tion and Development Department, 1‘atna. 

With reference to the Assistant Secretary’s memo. No. 1317-P., dated 
tho 6th July, 1938, forwarding a copy of letter No. 639, dated the 27th 
June, 1938.' from the Secretary, Tariff Hoard, with questionnaire for silk 
and artificial silk goods manufacturers, I have the honour to give the 
following replies surially: — 

1. (o)—(,/) The Government of Uihur maintain a Silk Institute at Bhagnl- 
pur to train young i ion of the province in sericulture and dyeing and 
weaving of silk goods and manufacture goods with the help of a few loeal 
weavers and market them. This commercial work is undertaken in order 
to advertise Bihar silks and secure wider markets for the same. 
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2. Thu output may be increased to a lakh of rnpeos in valuo. 

It. Wo innnufaeturo only pure silk goods and the output ot the samo 
for tlio last 5 years is given below : — 


Rs. 

19.13-34 . 5,459 

1931-35 . 6,739 

1935- 36 .......... 8,201 

1936- 37 . 20,922 

1937- 38 . 19,944 


4. Tho chief classes of goods manufactured in the Silk Institute are 
silk scarves, luulllers, curialns, bedspreads, rugs, table covers, table napkins, 
cushion covers, sarees, shirtings, coatings, etc. Separate figures of output 
in oath of these various varieties arc not available. The bulk ol our business 
is in scarves and mufflers. 

5. (n) The annual consumption of raw materials such as reeled and 
handspun mulberry spun silk, hand spun eri, tasar and muga silk yarn 
from the year 1933-34 is noted below . — 


1933-34 . 





i u. 
3,377 

1934-35 

. 

. 

3 


. 4,887 

193.5-36 . 

. 


. 


6,582 

1936-37 . 

• 

• 

lain 


14,538 

1937-38 . 




BSSgy. 

, 13,291 


Artificial silk and staple fibres are not used by tho Silk Institute. The 
Institute uses about 77) per cent, indigenous silk and about 25 per cent, 
foreign spun silk mostly from .Japan. 

((») Imported spun silk is chiaper in cost and easier to weave than 
reeled or hand spun silk ol' local origin. 

0. pi) The quantity will vary with the quantity and width of cloth woven. 
In the weaving of 45" fabrics for sarees 5 to 6 tolas ol law silk will bo 
required. 

(h) Mixture's aro nut woven. 

7. The Silk Institute buys raw materials from the local market. 

8. About IJ lb. of raw silk is required to woavo 1 lb. of finished cloth. 

9. Our articles are dearer than imported ones. 

10. Yes, wo manufacture our goods with hand appliances. 

11. Twisted raw silk is bleached and dyed with other silk yarn mentioned 
in item 5. Alter winding and warping the same, it is woven on handloonis. 
Finishing is done by local dhobies. 

12. The information is nut available. 

13. We have no information on tho subject. 

14. Tho .Silk Institute being partly a teaching institution, tho question 
cannot be answered. 

15. As the Silk Institute produces special patterns, there is no competi¬ 
tion in the classes of goods produced by the Institution. 

16. We have no complaints so far. 

17-22. Ours is a Government Institution. 

23. If the mills weave sarees, the interest of hand weavers will suffer. 

24. We havo no reliable information regarding smuggling. 

46 a 
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Enelo.suro II. 

Letter No. tinted the lKth July, 7.'AM, /com the Dirntor a / Industries, 

lltluir, l'atim. 

With reference to the Assistant Secretary’s Memos. No. 1002-1)., dated 
the 20til May, 193*, and No. 1109-1)., dated the 10th June, 1933, I liayo 
tlio honour to enclose herewith replies to the questionnaire of the Tariff 
Hoard relating to the Sciicultural industry in this province and to say 
tliaf Bihar is not producing mulberry silk and we are at present primarily 
coucerni d with the development ol our tasar silk industry. The replies to 
the questionnaire re!or to tla* mulberry silk industry which is carried on 
in a lew villages adjoining the Malda district of Bengal. 

2. As regards tlie questionnaire received with the Assistant Secretary’s 
Memo. No. 123(1-1)., dated the 24th June. 1938, tlio same are meant for 
Importers and Traders and hence no replies have hcoii suggested to the 
same. 

Questionnaire fur Loral Qnrenimcnts. 

1. In) The number of lmndlooir.s in Bihar as per census of 1921 
is 95,0) H.)— 

(1) 733 looms in the weaving of tasar silk. 

(2) 1,971 cotton and tasar silk mixed. 

(3) 89,837 looms weaving cotton goods. 

(b) It is not possible to state whether there is any increase or decrease 
in the above numbers. 

2. Tasar silk is produced locally. Mulberry silk is produced in a few 
villages adjoining Malda district, while hand spun eri silk is imported 
from Assam. Spun and artificial silk yarn is imported mostly from Japan. 
No gold thiead is used in this province. 

The retail price ol these are given below: — 

laical reeled lasar—Us. 5-8 to Us U per lb. 

Malda reeled mulberry—Us. 0 per lb. 

Mysore filature silk twisted- Its 8-3 to Us. 9 per lb. 

Hand spun “ eri ” silk—Us. 2-1 to Us. 2-8 per lb. 

Spun silk yarn (foreign)—About Us. 5 per lb. 

Artificial silk yarn—About As. 12 per lb. 

3. ltoeentJy staple yarn is also being imported but, the quantity used is 
very small. It is obtained from Japan and 40/2s is sold at about As. 14 
per lb. and 210/2s at Us. 2-b per lb. 

•1. The spun silk is being lephieed with staple yarn as it is cheaper. 
The people have yet to know the poor weaving quality of the latter. 

5. Twisting is not done by the weavers; but, tlio boiling and dyeing 
are carried on along with the preparation of warp. 

6. Heeled tasar, spun bilk and staplo yarn are used for warp, and 
coLtmi yarn, hand spun “ eri ”, noil-silk, reeled tasar and mulberry silk 
are used for weft. 

7. The financing of the trade is still in the hands of the merchants. 
So long tho raw material is to lie imported, the services of merchants or 
middlemen is necessary. Although the ideal system of organising the cottage 
industries is on co-operative lines the weavers are uot sufficiently intelligent 
and solvent to form themselves into societies and manage the same. Tt 
will, thoreforc, be necessary to train a class of intelligent leaders or master- 
weavers from the educated middle class. They should not only invest their 
own capital but take the responsibility of purchasing the raw material and 
the marketing of the finished goods. Efforts are being made in Bihar to 
provide such enlightened leadership for cottage industries. 
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8. Tn addition to some of the goods mentioned in tlio questionnaire, 
Bihar weavers now produce silk scarves and mufflers lor European markets. 
The weaving of reeled mulberry silk fabrics is being introduced. New 
■classes of tasar fabrics such as curtains and leno nets arc being produced 
and advertised. The classes of goods manufactured by the silk weavers in 
Bihar are different from those imported. Somo of them are woven mostly 
for the European markets. Imported artificial and spun silk goods aro 
heing sold in increasing quantities and are replacing tho indigenous fahrics. 
These imported fabrics are mostly used for shirtings and ladies’ blouses, 

9. The total production of goods is roughly estimated at about 30 lakhs 
of rupees. 

10. It reled mulberry silk saris 2 yds. per day. 

Reeled tasar silk saris 2 yds. per day. 

Spun silk shirtings 8 yds. per day. 

Art silk and staple yarn saris 5 to 6 yds. per day. 

Scarves 4 yds, a day. 

Cotton and tasar sari (bnftn) 3 yds. a day. 

12. Saris 5! yds. x 45*- Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 5-8. 

Lungis 12 yds. x 45"—Rs. 5-8 to Rs. 6-8. 

Dopatas 3 yds. x 45"—Rs. 1-8 to Rs 3. 

Shirtings 9 yds. x 30"—Rs. 2-12 to Rs. 0. 

Coatings 9 yds. x28"—Rs. 10 to Rs. 32. 

13. About 30 lakhs of rupees including artificial and staple yarn goods. 

14. Spun silk is list'd lor weaving saris, shirtings and coatings and for 
all fahrics mentioned in 12. 

15. Tasar silk is reeled by the women in the weavers’ houses. 

Other qualities of silk are purchased through dealers. 

1G. Tho merchants supply silk on credit up to a limit of about Rs. 50 
in each ease and tor a period of about a couple of months. 

17. The local merchants purchase their silk through tho importers in 
Calcutta and Romlmy. 

18. Mulberry silk is not imported into Bihar from foreign countries. 
Artificial silk, spun silk and staple yarn are not produced in India. 

19. No. There is an urgent necessity of sorting and grading of silk 
as it is being done in Mysore and Kashmir in respect of filature silk. 

20. I es. The weavers iu such cases get only tho weaving charges. 

21. The position bus remained the same so far as the Bengal silk is 
concerned. The graded silk can now bo had from Mysore. 

22. Imported reeled silk is not used in this province. 

23. The position has remained unaltered. 

21. No. The rate of duty should be enhanced. 

26. No. 

27. No. A couplo of factories started before 1934 continue to wenvo 
spun silk goods. 

29. Practically no assistance is given hv the co-operative societies. 

30. The manufactured goods are sold locally or in neighbouring villages 
and towns. 

31. In the absence of statistics, it is not possible to answer this question. 

32. Tasar silk is produced locally. Reeled mulberry is imported from 
Mysore, Bengal, and hand spun eri from Assam. Tho approximate valuo 
of raw silk tasar and mulberry used may be estimated at 0 lakhs of 
rupees in value. 

33. No. 
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34. The rnw and spun silk yarn is still being imported from foroign 
countries as before. Tlio inercaso of duty on spun silk is suro to allect 
adversely tbo weaving industry of iiliagalpur. 

Serif ult ui'iil Enquiry—General Questionnaire. 

1. Tbo production of reeled mulberry silk in Bihar is now extremely 

small. There has been a slight increase in tbo number of rearers since 

11134 and about 60 persons are reported to be carrying on rearing as part- 

time occupation. 

2. The rearers grow' their own mulberry and rear worms from eggB 

supplied free of cost by the Seed Supply Station at Ranchi and the Silk 
Institute at Nathnagnr. The cocoons are either sold to the reelers in 
Bengal or to the Government Silk Institute whicli encourages the develop¬ 
ment of this industry. Last year the local Government paid Rs. 51K) as 
nubaidios to 33 roarors. 

3. Figures are not available. 

4. One maund of green cocoons (Nistnri race) yield about 2\ seers 

of raw silk. The yield from tho Chinese, Japanese and Italian races aro 
reported to be 3 seers, 3} seers and 3) seem of silk respectively. 

6. “ Nistari ” and “ Boropolu ” of Bengal and multivoltino variety of 
Mysoro. 

6. No separate rearing house has boon constructed. 

7. Figures not available. 

8. Rational methods of rearing aro being taught and discaso-frco eggs 
are being supplied to the rearers. 

9. The worms aro roared from local seed eggs which arc produced 
separately at tho Government institutes, cocoohb are reared in Rearers’ 
huts. 

10. No. 

11. Multivoltine. 6 broods in a year. 52,000 of worms are produced 
from an ounco of seed. 

12. No. 

13. Compact and medium size seed cocoons are selected from a disease- 
free brood. Healthy moths uro reserved fur copulation and oviposition. 
The Pastur method js adopted. 

14. Tho present wastage is 10 per cent, against 45 per cent, in the 
previous years. 

15. Leaves of bush mulberry. The rearer produces leaves on his own 
land. The initial cost of cultivation is Rs. 30 ppr acre ami recurring 
Rs. 15 per annum. Cowdung and silt are used as manure. 150 mounds 
of loaves are obtained per acre of land with bush mulberry and about 16 
to 20 maunds of leaves cost about 4 to 5 rupoes. 

16. (a) Yes. ' 

(b) 4 crops. Other information not available. 

17. Not available. 

18. Tho prico of cocoons has gone up proportionately. The rearers who 
had given up this industry havo started planting mulberry this year. 

19. Nil. 

20. No improvement has ltoen effected. 

Our rearers aro not interested in univoltine worms. 

22. Do. 

23. Figures not available. 

21. Tbo price of 1 maund of cocoons in 1933-34 was Rs. 16 to Rs. 18. 

The price of 1 maund of coco ui; in 1938 is Rs. 22. 
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23. Tho rearers sell their cocoons to reelers in the neighbouring provinco 
of Bengal. 

53. There is no competition between Indian silk goods and thoso of 
artificial silk and staple yarn as the latter arc quite different class of 
fabrics and compete with cotton goods. 

57 & 58. Imported raw silk is not used in this province. 

5!). Tho position is just the same as before. 

67. We export the silk fabrics to Kngland and United States of America. 
Our sales in both these countries are increasing. We have been exporting 
these goods to England since 1921. But since the imposition of heavy 
import duty in thut country, our sales were reduced from Ks. 45,000 to 
less than Us. 5,000 per annum. 

The exports for tho last 2 years aro given below: — 

1036-37. 1937-38. 

England. 4,456 5,500 

United States of America . . 11,433 7,685 

69. A protective duty of 100 per cent, is recommended. Tho rearers 
should also be supplied with disease-free eggs by the Government and they 
should be helped in marketing their production. 

70. Whilo the al>ove recommendations are expected to help the scricul- 
tural industry, they are likely to increase the price of the raw material 
Used by the handloom weavers. But as tho handJootns produce a class of 
goods different lrom imported fabrics the enhanced import duty is not 
expected to adversely affect the silk-weavers. 

71. The cost of raw silk is about 80 per cent, of the valuo of twisted 
silk and less than 50 per cent, of the piccogoods. 

72. Tho rearers were not much benefited by the protection granted 
in 1934. 

73. The Bihar Government give subsidies to rearers, supply disease-free 
eggs and mulberry cuttings free of cost. Technical advico is also given 
to the rearers through i tine rout instructors-. 

74. Yes. Ulanting of mulberry trees is recommended as ilio cost of 
growing and maintaining tho same is very little. The cost of mulberry 
leaves can lie reduced to half uud the cost ol tho law silk by about a 
rupee per lb. 


(2) Letter No. 777, dated tie 2Sth July, UtilH, from the Tariff Board, to 
the Secretary to the Government of Bihar, Development Department, 
Patna. 

1 am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 1440-D., dated 
the 22nd duly with which copies of letters No. 12583 and No. 12387, dated 
tho 18th July have been forwarded from the Director of Industries, liibar, 

who has expressed his inability to reply to portions of the questionnaire 

of tho Board on the ground that the information asked for relates only 
to mulberry silk. The Tarilf Board is investigating the question of tho 
continuance of protection to the Sericultural industry as a whole and in 
consequence has to enquire into the claims of protection of all silk produced 
in India including that produced from the tasar and uri worms. The 

Board has asked specifically for the cost of production of mulberry because 
the mulberry worm is by for the most common of all t.he breeds in India. 
But it is necessary to compute the cost of production of other kinds of 
silk also. The Board will therefore be grateful if the Government of 
Bihar will answer the questions relating to the costs of production of tasar 
silk and all other questions which are applicable generally to all kinds 

of silk. 
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(3) letter No. 1178, dated the 18th October, 1938, from the Tariff Board, 
to the Secretary to the Government of BUmr, Development Department, 
Patna, 

I am directed to invite your attention to my letter No. 777, dated the 
S!8th July, 1938, in which the Provincial Government wore requested to 
furnish answers to such of the questions in the General Questionnaire 
issued by the Tariff Board as were applicable generally to the cost of 
production of tasar and other kinds of silks and to enquire as to when 
a reply thereto may he expected. As the Board is about to complete its 
labours, the favour of a very early reply is requested. 


(4) Letter No. 2010-D., dated the 15th November , 1938, from the Secretary 
to the Government of Bihar, Development Department, Patna. 

Setucultural enquihy. 

T am directed to refer to the correspondence resting with your letter 
No. 1178, dated the 18th October, 1938, and to enclose answers to questions 
in the general questionnaire and the questionnaire regarding sericultural 
inquiry in connection with handlooim industry. 


Enclosure 1. 

Genekae Questionnaire. 

1. The prices of tasar cocoons have come up from Jls. 2-8 to Rs. 4 
per 1,280 inferior cocoons and from Rs. 9-8 to Rs. 13 for superior 1,280 
tasar cocoons. Many rearers who gave up tasar rearing have again 
commenced to take it up. 

Tasar rearing and reeling arc part-time occupation and very few depend 
upon the industries for their livelihood. There is a village named Kurpat 
near Sabour whore about 100 spinners spin tasar waste and depend upon 
it for their livelihood. 

2. Kols, Mailtos, Santals, Ghatwals, Mai Paharias, Hbs and other 
aboriginal tribes pay royalty of Re. 1 per family to the Government for 
allowing them to rear on trees in the forest and collect tasar cocoons. 
They sell the cocoons to contractors or middlemen and these take the cocoons 
to Mahajaps. The Mahajans sell the cocoons in the silk weaving centres 
to weavers. Women generally reel and spin the cocoons and men weave 
the yarns into cloth. They generally take advances from silk merchants 
or master weavers and are therefore bound to accept whatever weaving 
charges are offered to them. The merchants put the silk cloths in the 
market and take the lion’s share of the profit. They generally sweat the 
weavers. There is no proper organisation for distributing these fabrics, 
(government has recently appointed agents for the sale of those fabrics 
both in Bihar and outside Bihar. 

3. The industry is a precarious one. The maximum production in Bihar 
nowadays is about 171 lakhs of Kharies annually (1 Kliari -1,280 cocoons). 
About ,4,O0Q mds. of the cocoons are exported to Central Provinces and 
PengnJ every year, 

Exact annual figures of the production of tasar cocoons and reeled silk 
for tho last five years are not available. 

4. From 1,280 Mudia or Magai cocoons, Daba cocoons and small cocoons 
about 1J seer, one seer and ten ehittaks of reeled thread, respectively, are 
available. 

5. Mudia or Magai, Daba, Jptu Daba, Bogai and Sarhain varieties 
are reared. 

6. The worms pro reared on trees. No rearing house or appliances 
required, 
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8. 5Va aro at present crusting the moths in captivity and tints wo are 
getting pure races which should he more regular in their omoigence ami 
yield oi superior silk. The rearers allow the male moths to ily away, 
and tio the lemale moths. They are visited b; wild mule moths and thus 
they are leeundated. Tims they always get eggs 1'rorn mongrels. We are 

trying to pursnade the rearers to cross their moths in captivity. We uro 

also trying to inbreed the tasar worms hut our experiments have not yet 
been successful. 

U. Rearing is generally done from local seed cocoons. Cocoons are being 
imported from distant localities by the Government Seed Supply and 

Research Stations at Chaibussa, Hunt (l’urulia) and Amrapara fbautul 

I’arganus) and their eggs are distributed to rearers. 

Thcro is no separate organisation nor control for production of seed 
cocoons in the houses of the rearers. This is only done in Government 
tJ««d Supply uiul Kcjieiireh Stations. 

10. There is no legislation for preparing eggs. The Government has 
started three stations for supplying disease-lree eggs. 

11. The worms are trivoltine. Three crops are taken in a year. I* rom 
one ounce of eggs about 1,280 cocoons aro obtained. On avciago about 
‘2,000 worms die out of 3,600 eggs. 

12. No. 

13. The Pasteur method of selecting disease-free eggs has been adopted. 
The rearing room and the appliances are washed with formaline. The 
pebrinized female moths are destroyed with their eggs. As tasar is reared 
in the open pebrine does not appear in even 1 per cent, ol the moths. 
Klncherie is the main diseases ol the worms 

14. The mortality in the worms is about 00 per cent. No appreeiablo 
improvement. 

15. Asan, Arjun, Sal, plum, cte. Kach rearer has to pay about Re. 1 
per year for the trees they utilise for rearing. From one good tree about 
80 cocoons are obtained. 

16. (o) Fxperiments are being made to improve the yield of Asan, Arjun 
and Sal trees. 

17. The plants are wild, nothing is spent for cultivation. 

18. Cocoons are selling dearer now as compared with other food crops. 
As the price of cocoons is high new rearers nre taking up tlio industry. 

1'J. Bush plants have been planted to see whether the yield is better 
than big trees. 

20. No material change in rearing and cultivation. Government has 
started marketing organisations. 

21 <fc 22. Do not arise. 

23. The tasar rearers do not spend a single pie during rearing. One 
man watches the silkworm and drives away insectivorous birds, etc. He 
buys only one rupee worth of seed cocoons if be has not kept his seed 
cocoons or procured the same from jungles. 

24. Tasar cocoons are sold by Khari or Kalian of 1,280 cocoons. Inferior 
cocoons are selling now at Rs. 4 and tho superior cocoons at Its. 13 per 
1,280, whereas in 1033-34 tho rates were Rs. 2-8 and Rs. 9 respectively 
per 1,280. 

25. The breeder sells his cocoons. He sells at once and rarely after 
5 or 6 months. 

26. All the cocoons aro reeled by hand on Latai (Bamboo reel). 

27. From 1,280 cocoons of superior quality 1 seer 4 chitaks of reeled 
silk and 5 chitaks of waste and from 1,280 inferior cocoons. 10 chitaks 
of reeled silk and 4 chitaks of waste arc obtained. 
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28. Four annas. This will last at least for five years. 

29-32. Do not ariso. 

93. The exact figures are not available. 

.34. Does not ariso. 

.30. (1) On average one racier earns As. 2 per day and ono rearer Rs. 2 
in one mouth. 

(.3) Hearing, reding and spinning are taught at Government Silk Insti¬ 
tute, Bhagalpur, and at Government Seed Supply and Research Station at 
C.'hnihassA, Spinning and reeling are taught at Hura (I’urulia) and Amraparu 
(Santal Rarganas). 

36-39. Do not arise. 

4IJ. Some weavers twist their own thread. 

41. Thu price of a seer of raw tasar now is Rs. 10-8. The price of a 
seer of twisted tasar silk is Rs. 13. Tasar thread is not hoiled. The 
eoeoons arc hoiled in soda and the cloth in soap. 

42. Nothing materially. 

43. Not dono. 

44. Does not arise. 

40. (i) Nut known. 

(ii) About 20,000 seers of raw silk is produced annually. 

47. Ftihar produced about 3J lakhs of rupees of tasar eoeoons nninially. 
About one-third is consumed in the province and the balance is exported 
to Nagpur, Orissa and Mongol. The merchants ot Nagpur, Sumbnlpur ami 
Bengal come to Bihar and buy the cocoons. Sometimes they buy through 
agent and in some cases the merchants ot Bilmr go to these places to sell 
their eoeoons. 

48. Yes. 

49-54. Do not arise. 

55. The prieo of Indian silk yarn is Rs. (i per lb., mill spun silk Rs. 4 
to Us. 5 per lb., artificial silk 12 unnns per lb. nnd staple fibre Rs. 2-8 
per lb. 

50. Superior reeled da pane* mulberry raw silk nnd reeled tasar arc 
selling at Rs. 5 and Rs. 4 per lb. respectively whereas Indian mulberry 
raw silk and tasar sell at Rs. 5-8 and Rs. 0-8 respectively. 

57. Imported raw silk superior to Indian silk in winding quality, 
uniformity, bone and lustre and whiteness. The imported silk is cheaper. 

58. Not known. 

59. Imported inw silk nnd tasar are now competing with Indian raw 
silk and tasar and noil is competing with hand spun eri. 

00. It is spun in the Indian mills. 

01 it 02. Not available. 

03. First generation crosses always, yield 1| times moro silk than pure 

races. 

05. Not available. 

60. To improve tho quality of reeled silk and to have a silk conditioning 
house for testing silk. Silk waste is being exported in less quantity. Somo 


are being hand spun. 



67. To Fngland and United 

States. Decreasing 

in America and in- 

croasing in England. 

New York and 

London. 


1937-38. 

1930-37. 


Rs. h. p. 

Rs. A P. 

Export in America 

7,685 1 0 

11,432 13 6 

Export in England 

5,509 7 2 

4,450 6 11 
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68. Not available. 

by. (u) UK) per ocnt. tariff. A duty of 100 per cent, should be imposed 
again oil imported raw silk whereas spun silk should be taxed 70 per cent. 
To relieve weavers who will he out of employment, plants for spun silk, 
artificial silk and staple fibre should be set up in India. 

(r.) 10 years for the present. 

70. (n) In the beginning the textile industry will lose but it will make 
up later on (//). Tho handloom industry also will suffer lor want of suitablo 
raw materials but India will produce raw silk in increasing quantities; in 
course of time both the weavers and the rearers will be gainers. It ia 
difficult to state whether other industries will be affected. 

71. Price of raw silk Its. 10-13. Hand twisting churges Its. 2-8. 

72. Many new rearers have begun to rear silkworms. 

73. The Government are granting subsidies, distributing disease-free soods 
ami mulberry cuttings and deputing instructors to advise rational mothods 
of rearing. 

74. Yea. 


Enclosure II. 

Randloom Industry. 

Questionnaire for Local Governments. 

11. Multivoltine silkworms aro generally reared here. Very few rear 
univoltine. Rearing is generally doue throe times a year. From an ounro 
of eggs about 70,000 cocoons are obtained weighing 80 lbs. About 100 
ounces are reared annually. 

2d. The breeders sell the cocoons to the reelors. They sell them at once. 
Poor as they aro they cannot wait for higher prico. The average price of 
cocoons for the lust five years is as undor: — 


1938 







Rs. 

25 

Rs. 

to 26 

1937 



. 

. 



20 

„ 22 

1936 

. 


. 

. 



18 

„ 19 

1935 




. 


. 

16 

„ 18 

1934 




. 



15 

„ 17 


28. The initial cost for hand reeling equipment is about Rs. 60. This 
will last for about 12 years with occasional repairing. One reelor and ono 
winder reels about ten cbilaks or raw silk daily from about ten seers of 
green cocoons. The prico of one seer of raw silk now is Rs. 9-8. 


(5) Letter No. 21171, dated the Vt !i Drcrmher, 111,IS, from the. Director of 
Industries, Bihar, Patna. 

I have the honour to return herewith the corrected copy of the record 
of the oral evidence* tendered by me before the Tariff Hoard on the 18th 
November, 1938. A note with the details of the cost of reeling tusar 
cocoons is also submitted as desired by the president of the Board. 


Printed in Volume IJ. 
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Tasar rearing, reeling and weaving are domestic industries of some 
importance in Bihar, the liome of tasar silkworms. It is difficult to estimate 
the number of rearers and the output of tasar cocoons in Biliar as statistics 
relating to these are not available. Bate Mr. Maxwell Lefroy estimated 
the output of tasar cocoons in 11*12-13 in the Singhbhiim district to he 
3'2,500 Kharis and the same in the remaining districts of Chnta Nagpur 
at about 02,01 >0 kiiaris. Thus the output of cocoons in 1912-13 was estimated 
at about 100,000 khnris. Since then tasar industry declined on account 
of the falling off in the demand for tasar fabrics which were replaced by 
spun silk fabrics woven out of imported yarn and subsequently by artificial 
and staple fibre goods which are not only cheaper but more attractive 
than the tasar silk cloth. In the absence of statistics and information that 
would help one to estimate at least approximately the output of tasar 
cocoons. I am unable to give an idea of the same to the Board. 3 he 
reply given in paragraph 3 of the Sericultural Enquiry—General ques¬ 
tionnaire-—has on further verification boon found to be ineorect. 

The recent publications relating to rail and river borne trade in various 
commodities, published by the Director General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics also do not give any information regarding the trade in 
tasar cocoons. T am, therefore, unable to furnish the Board with the 
correct figuros relating to production in or export from this provineo of 
tasar cocoons. 

2. Cost of producing 1 lb. of tasar silk from cocoons of medium size—- 

Tts. A. 

1 Cost of G40 cocoons (weighing about 12 lbs.) 

yielding I lb. of silk ..... 40 

2. Wages of reeling for 10 days at, 3 annas per day 

(working hours 8 per day) .... 1 14 

3. Cost of fuel. 0 2 

4. Cost of water. 

5. Soil expenses ..... 

6. Transport charges .... 

7. Contingencies ..... 

6. Supervision . 

' Total 

Less cost of 10 chitnkx of silk waste . 

Net cost of producing 1 lb. of silk . 

lutorcst. 

Depreciation ...... 

Profit on 1 lb. of silk 

Total cost of producing 1 lb. of silk . 5 8 

3. The following qualities of silk eocoons are now sold in Bhagalpur 
markets at rates shown against each. These names denote the quality 


6 0 
-0 10 

5 6 

0 2 
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iiiid not tlie size of the cocoons. The fibre of these different qualities of 
tasar cocoons varies in fineness, colour and feel. 


Names of cocoons. 

Place 

of 

production. 

Price 

per 

kliari. 



Hs. 

Mungia. 

Chaib usa ..... 

12 

Luria or Daha .... 

M • • • * • 

10 

•Bogai . 

f r • • • • • 

8 

Nanga . 

Giridih. 

4 

Sarifiau . 

Pakur . 

3 to 5 

Jurlian . 

.. . 

3 

1’alamau . 

Palauiau ..... 

12 


4. The uumber ol silk weavers in the various district of Bihar were 
estimated at ;t,l127 in 1932. No later figures are at present available. 

o. The amount ot Dalkatbia cess collected in respect of Kullian lorests 
f.omes to aoout Hs. (j,lX)0 per year. The figures lor other forests are not 
a\ ailahle. 

(3. In tho manufacture ol silk fubi ies worth 11s. 15,s^9 and Hs. 13,11)4 
which were exported to Kurope and America in 1:130-37 and 1937-3H 
respectively dihorent classes of silks, i it., reeled and hand spun mulberry 
tub, machine-spun mulberry and hand spun and machine spun " on ” silk 
were used. Practically no tasar silk was used in the weaving of these 
goods. The total weight ol the silk yarn used is estimated at about 795 lbs. 
and 000 lira, respectively in the two years. 

7. KHurls to introduce sericulture at Kliunti in the District of Ranchi 
where climatic and soil conditions wero found to be suitable tor rearing 
silkworms were made about 12 years ago. Prior to this, tho local Christian 
mission had also attempted to grow mulberry and to rear silkworms in 
their own compound. Hut these efforts, were not successful, although 
the. aboriginals had no scruples to rear silkworms and are ordinarily satisfied 
with low wages ot 2 to 3 annas per day. 

Bounties varying from Hs. 25 to Hs. 50 were paid to a few agi militarists 
in the year 1925 for the purchase of wire fencing and for digging wells 
and a total sum of Hs. 390-10 was distributed through the Sub-Divisional 
Officer of Khunti. As these agriculturists failed to take sufficient interest 
in maintaining the mulberry gardens and rearing of silkworms, Government 
discontinued the payment of bounties and started an experimental farm 
on four acres of land at Kliunti in Ranchi district for the purpose of 
deinoslrating the growing of mulberry and the rearing of silkworms on 
rational lines. As a result of these demonstration 9 persons started rearing 
mulberry silkworms and their cocoons were purchased by the Silk Institute, 
Bhugulp'ur. Kven these few rearers gradually gave up the industry as 
they found the cultivation of lac more profitable in view of the then 
prevailing lac prices. After working the farm for about 7 years the farm 
was handed over to the owner of the land who after continuing the 
rearing for a year or so gave it up as unprofitable. Tho total expenditure 
incurred by Government on this experiment was Hs. 9,924. 
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21. Government of the United Province*. 

Letter So. 37<’,J)-X \'111-018, dated the >Cth August, from the Secretary 

to the Government of the United trovinees, Industries Department, 

Lucknow, 

With reference to your letter No. 510, dated May 14th, 1038, I am 
directed to forward herewith six copies ol replies to the Board’s question¬ 
naire regarding tiro handloum weuvers and lo say that the positiui) of 
weavers is now more or less the same as that mentioned in my letter 
No. CO -1, dated February 1st, 1033. 

2. In spite ol the import on siLk fabrics, imported goods specially from 
Japan continue to sell at even below the cost, of production of Indian made 
silk goods. Cheap imported silk goods combined with the general tendency 
of thu market lor cheap goods has injured the inieieiiL silk weaving 
industry of Benares; and in many cases weavers have started using imported 
staple fibre yarn instead of silk yarn. Cheap imported georgette is also 
being extensively used in Benares for embroidery work in place ol the 
indigenous silk which is more expensive than the i ill ported stulf. In older 
to help the silk weaving industry 1 am to suggest that tho protective' 
duty on silk fabrics should he enhanced lrom 50 to 75 per cent, ad valorem 
plus the sure!largo speciliod in the import Tariff Schedule of the Indian 
Tariff Act, UI34 i XXX11 of 1034) for a period of live years with effect 
from April 1st, 1030. 

3. As regards the duty on silk yarn, it is recognised thnt the silk reeling 
industry m tho country us a whole may require encouragement and pro¬ 
tection; it is, however, for consideration whether this should be given in 
the form of an enhancement of duty or of a subsidy to tlie reeler or manu¬ 
facturer. This Government arc not in a full possession of the tacts and 
are therefore unable to say which hum would be more suitable. It would 
however seem that unless an enhancement of duty is likely to lead to an 
immediate increase in the production uf silk yarn mi India, ut good quality 
at u fair price, it would be preferable to give subsidies primarily lo help 
in increasing efficiency; an increase in duty on silk yurn might injure 
tho silk weaving industry, as liandloom weavers are mostly using imported 
silk and staple fibre yarn at present, as it is much cheaper than the indi¬ 
genous yarn. 

Reply to Tariff Hoard Questionnaire on Sericulture (Tlandtoom Industry). 

I. (u) The following table gives the number of Hundloom weavers engaged 
in weaving different types of fabrics; — 



No. of 

No. of 

Total 

Total 

Total No. of 


regular 

subsidiary 

number of number of 

weavers and 

Cotton including 

weavers. 

weavers. 

weavers. 

helpers. 

helpers. 

art-silk 

109,900 

51,900 

164,800 

a39,200 

504,000 

Silk 

49,500 

2,100 

51,600 

103,000 

154,600 


Separate figures for weavers of mixes! fabrics cannot be given. 

(h) There has been no appreciable difference in the number of pure silk 
weavers at the biggest weaving centre—Benares, but the number of spun 
silk weavers has gone down at many centres including the' big centre of 
Man. These weavers are now using staple fibre yarn as a substitute for 
spun silk. The exact number cannot be given. 

2. With tho exception of gold and silver thread and of about 5,500 lbs. 
of Kushmir raw silk all the requirements of the weavers in the United. 
Provinces in raw silk, silk yarn, spun silk and artificial silk are met by 
imports from foreign countries mainly Japan and Italy and to a small 
extent from China. There are yarn dealers in almost nil important weaving 
centres who keep a stuck of these materials. They in tbpir turn obtain 
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their supply from wholesale merchants at Benares, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Amritsar. Gold and silver throad consumed in Benares is all made locally. 
Tho price of tho different materials at Benares on 11th Juno, 1938, was as 
follows: — 

Yarn rates —11 th June, 19.18. 




Per bdl. 

Rs. A. 

Per lb. 

Rs. A. P. 

Spun Silk— 

210/2s Japan Spun Silk Knnto Grey . 


65 

8 

5 

0 

9 

210/2s Japan Spun Silk Fuji Grey . 


41 

0 

4 

0 

0 

210/2s Japan Spun Silk Kanuga Grey 


57 

0 

5 

2 

11 

210/2s Japan Spun Silk Tnyo Grey 


57 

0 

5 

2 

1L 

210/2s Japan Silk Spun XXX Blchd. 


58 

s 

5 

5 

2 

210/2s Japan Spun Silk SSS Blelid. . 


58 

0 

5 

4 

5 

140/2s Italian Spun Silk Blchd. . 


54 

0 

4 

14 

7 

120/2s Japan Silk Toyo Grey 


53 

8 

4 

13 

10 

2/60s Italian Silk Cordt. Sarnswati Grey 


53 

8 

4 

13 

10 

2/tills Italian Silk Cordt. Horse Grey 


8 

8 

4 

4 

0 

2/75s Japan Tussar Fuji 


40 

0 

3 

10 

3 

2/120s Japan Tussar Fuji 


41 

0 

3 

11 

8 

2/140s Japan Tussar Fuji 


42 

e 

3 

13 

2 

Raw Silk— 

15/15k Japan Raw Silk White . 




6 

14 

0 

20/22s China Raw Silk White 




4 

5 

0 

2()/22s Japan Raw Silk White 




5 

10 

0 

20/22s Japan Raw Silk Yellow 




5 

9 

0 

13/Ids Kashmir Silk Yellow Lotus 




6 

8 

0 

18/22s Kashmir Silk Yellow Lotus 




6 

8 

0 

24/28s Kashmir Silk Yellow Lotus 




(i 

12 

0 

45/,ms Kashmir Silk Yellow Tulip 




6 

4 

0 

90/110s Kashmir Silk Yellow Tulip . 




5 

12 

0 

Thrown Silk— 

13/15s Japan Katan .... 

. 



7 

0 

0 

13/15s Japan Goorgette 

. 



7 

14 

0 

20/22s Japan Katan .... 



.. 

7 

8 

0 

Art Silk— 

150s Art Silk Blchd. A ... 

. 

7 

12 

0 

12 

c 

150s Japan Silk Dull .... 

. 

9 

0 

0 

14 

5 

2/150s Art Silk . . . . ■ 

• 

9 

0 

0 

14 

5 

Staple Fibre— 

2/20s Staple Fibre Yarn n 

. 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2/40s Staple Fibre Yarn 


10 

4 

1 

0 

5 

2/60s Staple Fibre Yarn 


12 

0 

1 

3 

3 

2/80s Staple Fibre Yarn 

. 

14 

8 

1 

7 

3 

2/100s Staplo Fibro Yarn . 

• 

17 

12 

1 

12 

5 


Gold Thread— 

1,200 yards in one oz.—From As. 12 to Rs. 1-4 per tola. 


Silver Thread— 

1,2U0 yards—ouo oz.—From As. 11 to Ro. 1 per tola. 
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3. Staple fibre yarn is being largely used since last year. It is usually 
Woven mixed with spun silk and dull artificial silk. It is usually mixed, 
to the extent of 50 per cent, when mixed with dull artificial silk and up to 
6U per cent, when mixed with spun silk. Tho price per lb. on 11th June, 
1038 , was as follows: — 


2/20s Staple Fibre Yarn 
2/40s Staple Fibre Yarn 
2/fiOs Staple Fibre Yarn 
2/H0s Staple Fibre Yarn 
2/lUOs Staple Fibre Yarn 


Per bdl. 

Per lb. 


Its. A. 

ItS. A. 

r. 

10 0 

1 0 

U 

10 4 

1 0 

5 

12 0 

1 It 

3 

14 8 

1 7 

3 

17 12 

1 12 

5 


4. Staple fibre yarn is becoming very popular and at some of the centres 
like Man about 75 per cent, ot the so-called ' silk ” fabric is made with 
staplo fibre yarn. It is stronger than artificial silk ami looks almost exactly 
like spun silk. It is therelore being increasingly used in place ol spun 
silk because the present tendency ol the market is for cheaper and still 
cheaper products. It is reported that that with a little improvement 
in its durability its use is going to increase and it will gradually oust 
spun silk. 

5. (1) Tuustiiuj .—Twisted yarn or organ mine is now imported from Japan- 
and there is no need ior tie wearer to do any twisting. Holme the advent 
of cheap organizine from Japan there were about 7U0 families in Benares- 
doing this work for pure silk weavers. They liavo now taken to other jobs. 

IFim/ini/.—Children and women folk of professional weavers do winding 
for the main weavers. 

(2) Bui ling tiff .—This operation is performed generally by boilers at 
Benares but at other centres weavers themselves do this work. In Benares 
too some weavers do not utilise the services of professional deguinmers. 

(It) Jfi/rint). —Most of the silk weavers dye their own yarn but for 
difficult shades and for dilficult professes they go to professional dyers. 
The number of professional dyers is very small in proportion to the number 
ol weavers. 

(4) Doubling anti prepurimj the warp .—-In Benares professional warpers 
do this work and now there is a growing tendency among the yarn merchants- 
to sell ready-made warps. At other centres, warping is still done by 
weavers with the help of children and women folk. 

(I. There is no hard and fast rule lor the use of various kinds ol silk 
yarns as warp and weft. It. all depends upon the quality ol goods required 
to he produced. In the case of Itenarsre fsareex generally organmm- warp- 
and raw silk weft arc used. The following details of some uf the labries 
may give a better idea in this respect: — 


fciaris and dupattas— 
Warp 

Thrown Milk 


t* *> 


»i »» 


Spun silk 


ft It 


ft tl 


Weft 

Thrown silk. 

tt 

(2 cornet to. 

ft 

. Haw Milk. 

»• 

. Spun Milk. 

ft 

Staple. 

t» 

. Raw Bilk (Dogummctl)] 


Brocade— 

Warp . . Spun silk . . Weft 

Blouse pieces— 

Warp . . Katan . . „ 

I’ot-ka than (used for Pyjamas and l.ehngus) — 
Warp . . Katan . . Weft 

„ . . Raw silk . . « 


Kaw silk. 

Raw silk. 

Raw Rilk. 

Raw silk (Canton-Chinaji- 
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(. Hie position is substantially the same as at the time of tho lust 
Tariff Board enquiry. Yarn ineicfiants and the cloth merchants between 
them selves control the silk industry. In many cases tlie yarn merchant 
is also the cloth merchant specially at the smailler centros. The yarn 
dealers and the cloth merchants do the financing indirectly, t.c., the yarn 
dealer supplies yarn on credit and the cloth merchant either supplies yarn 
or gives advances to purchase it. At big ccutrcs like Benares a third 
party known as the Kurkhanadar comes in. He acts as the supervisor of 
weaving. He gets orders from merchants and gets them executed in his 
Katkhana or factory or by individual weavers under his influence. Ho is 
financed by merchants and in some cases is substantial enough to finance 
his own operations. The weaver is not in a very strong position and has 
to .share lus profits with the Karkhanadar and yarn merchant and at 
home centres like Man also with the Dalai or the broker. Even those weavers 
who work independently have to depend upon the ycrn dealer and the 
cloth merchant, because tliey have sir.'all resources and must sell their 
product as soon as it is finished so as to got more yarn tor weaving. They, 
therefore, get rather unlavourabh. terms except during the marriage season 
when they know that the demand is great. At Benares, the biggest centre, 
tbe Karkbanadars are in a better position and many of them have become 
big merchants. Although it is a tact that tbe weavers do not get a 
lair deal under tbe existing system, it is rather difficult to suggest n better 
system unless there is education among the weavers. The best thing for 
them is to form Co-operative Societies tor joint purchase of yarn and lor 
joint marketing but in practice this system has been found tu bo very 
difficult. Efforts to organize Co-oporativc Societies of weavers have so far 
been only partially successful. The opening of ilie CJovornmcnt. Hnndloom 
Emporium financed by the Government of India’s Handluom grant has given 
now life to these Co-operative Societies. Thero is need for many tnoro 
Societies and for the Emporium to oxpend its activities, hut on account of 
practical difficulties due mtainly to the ignorance of the weavers the progress 
is very slow' indeed. It is essential to continue Government subsidy for a 
long period to enable a Urge number of weavers to be brought under the 
influence of c«-operative organization. 

8. The varieties of silk mentioned in the last Tariff Hoard Report are 
still generally produced. Pot-ku-tliun, Safa or turban cloth and Shi i borders 
may also ho mentioned. Tho change noticed is the decrease in l he use 
of expensive pure silk and gold thread fabrics and the ii-reuse in tho 
popularity of staple fabrics and spun silk mixtures. Spun silk, Georgette, 
and Crepe imported from Japan have considerably affected the sale of 
Culhuilun, Jhiri'ttte and shirtings. The georgette, and crepes have affected 
the sale of saris also. Japanese products aro very elv.ip and embroidered 
saris of these materials compete with Renares products'. ,\s a matter of 
fact Indian market is flooded with cheap Japanese silks, all varieties of 
which compete with Indian products either directly or indirectly by way of 
substitution. Of late cheap French brocades have also made their appear¬ 
ance in the market as a competitor of Dona race Kimkbavos. 

0. Tho total annual handtonrn production of goods made from tho different 
types of yarn is as follows: — 

(1) Row and r hr nun sill;. —1,9(10,000 yds. Gold and silver thread 

worth weighing 4.32,000 tolas was used along with these raw 
and thrown silk fabrics. Raw and thrown silks are used 
together, hence figures for them huvo been combined. 

(2) Spun silk nnd .duple fibre.— 5,100,000 yds. Separato figures for 

spun silk cannot be given for 1937 as stuplo fibre is now 
being used and passed on ns spun silk. The current figure for 
spun silk will be about 2,500,000 yards. 

(3) Artificial silk - 30,(X)0,000 yds. 


47 
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10 The time taken by weavers to produce different articles depends 
upon the workmanship of each article. A weaver may take one day to 
produce a plain silk sari or may take one month to produce an all-over 
jacquard sari. The following will give an idea ol the approximate time 
taken to produce each article: — 


Name of article. 

Spun silk sari . 

Silk sari with gold thread workman¬ 
ship ...... 

Dupattas ...... 

Brocades ...... 

l’ut-ka-tlian . ■ 

Suitings and shirtings 

bnri liorders (6 to 12 borders at a 
time) ...... 


Time taken. 

2 days (one piece). 

2 days to one mouth (one piece). 

1 day to 15 days (once piece). 

7 days to 2 months. 

4 days to 15 days 'one piece). 

1 day to 3 days (out piece 7 yds.). 

About one month. 


11. Approximate quantity of material used in weaving some of tho 
fabrics is as follows: — 

Spun silk sari about 12 oz. 

Spun silk sari mixod with staple about 1 lb. 

Thrown and raw silk sari 6 yds. x 45" about 1 lb. total weight. 

Gold thread about 5 oz. 

Warp about 7 oz. 

Weft about 4 oz. ' 

Dupattas 3 yds. x 50" about 7 oz. or 8 oz. total weight. 

Gold thread about 4 oz. 

Silk about 4 oz. 

Suitings and shirtings spun silks 7 yds. x 54" about 1 to 1) lb. 

12. Tbe length and breadth of the following finished articles are as 
follows. Tho price depends upon the material used and tliu workman¬ 
ship : — 

(1) Sari —length 5 yds., 0 yds., 8 yds., 9 yds.; breadth 40", 52"; price 

ranges from Rs. 0 to 11s. J5D a piece. 

(2) Dupattas— length 2} yds., 3 yds.; breadth 48", 57", 03", 72"; price 

Rs. 3 to Rs. 100. 

(3) Brocade—length 3$ yds.; breadth 27", 30"; prioo Rs. 20 to Rs. 300, 

(4) Blouse piece (full) 10 yds.—length 10 yds. full piece; breadth 45" 

or 52" ; price Rs. 20 to Its. 3(X>. 

(5) Suiting and shirtings—length 7 yds. width 54"; length 14 yds, 

width 28"; price Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. 


13. The approximate value of the annual production of silk goods (exclud¬ 
ing staple fibre and art silk goods) is about, one crore and 10 lakhs, of 
which Benares alone accounts for one crore. 

14. Spun silk is being used for the manufacture of all varieties of silk 
fabrics except for fine muslin silk and Benares gold thread saris. It is 
very common in suitings and shirtings, dupatfui and chaddnr.i and also in 
hiii'is (without gold thread). 
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15. The weavers obtain their supplies of silk from silk yarn merchants, 
who get their supplies from the port towns. Kashmir silk is obtained 
by yarn merchants from the Government Depot at Srinagar. The weavers 
thus get it from middlemen merchants and not directly from rcelers. 

1(1. Merchants do supply yarn on credit to weavers. The common 
practice is to allow credit till the disposal of the finished goods from 10 
days to a month, i.e., it depends on the normal time taken in finishing 
the warp of a particular type of fabric. The weaver is expected to sell 
his finished product and dear the account. The amount ol credit depends 
upon the dealings ol the weaver and also on his position, i.e., the number 
ol looms lie works. Yarn merchants do not charge any interest directly 
but make it up by charging higher price—As. 2 to As. 1 per lb. If there 
is an unusual delay interest is charged up to ]2J per cent. 

17. All yum merchants sell direct to weavers if required. There are 
small dealers who obtain their supplies from big wholesale dealers and 
they generally sell to weavers. The general practice is tor the wholesale 
dealers to supply yarn to Karklianudara and not to petty individual 
weavers who have to obtain their supplies from the smull dealers. There 
are no merchants who are acredited agents of any yarn importers or liutures. 

18. The only Indian silk yarn in the market in tho United Provinces is 
Kashmir yarn. It is even, regular and good as regards shine, lustre and 
degummuig as imported silk. Kashmir “ Lotus ” silk can well he compared 
with Japanese raw silk “ 1) ” quality and is stronger. Mysore silk is 
better in lustre and there is not much loss in deguiuining it but iL is said 
to be weak. There is, however, very little Mysore yum in use in Benares. 
There used to he a gclicial complaint against Bengal silk because ol tho 
difficulties in re-reeling and degummiug it. Bengal silk has now been 
completely ousted from the Benares market. Bengal silk was considered to 
hr- very superior in lustre and was largely used for welt. The yarn 
merchants and weavers prefer imported yarn becauso it is cheaper than 
Indian yam and easier to manipulate but they believe that tho quality 
of Indian silk yarn can be improved if modern fluturcs are established. 
They would gladly use Indian yarn because it would give their products 
the stamp ot pure Swadeshi. Price is, however, the main obstacle and 
as long as it was cheaper to re-reel and twist the Indian silk yarn they 
preferred to do so rather than go in for imported orgail/.ine. 

]<J. Silk yarn used here is not produced in the province and we cannot 
say what is the agency for soriing or grading ol raw silk in other provinces. 
Proper grading and sorting ol Indian silk will certuinly increaso its 
popularity provided always that the price is not higher than that of 
the imported material. 

20. Yes. There is a system called “ Katauti ” under which silk is 
supplied to weavers by middlemen and tho finished product is taken by 
them. Under this system a lump sum price is fixed per sari making an 
allowance for wages and wastage. The important condition is that the 
weight per sari as well as tho texture of cloth is fixed and the weaver 
has to supply within u specified time. It is practically a system* of getting 
work dono on wages with this difference that the middleman does not do 
accounting for individual pieces. 

21. Wo have no information whether the silk producing centres have 
tukou steps to advertise their products and to avoid variations in the unit 
of weight. No such efforts have so far been noticed in the dlk consuming 
centres in the province. It is, however, doubtful whether the uniformity 
in the unit of weight would make any difference as long us the price 
remains high. 

22. For the last two or three years Bengal silk lias been practically ousted 
from tho Fnited Provinces markets. It is said that there has not been 
any improvement in the re-recling methods in Bengal. The previous 

47 a 
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experience was that Bengal silk was difficult to wind and there was 
great loss in degunnning it but Kashmir silk is as good us imported ono 
in respect of winding and deguinnnng. Some difficulty is felt by weavers 
in winding Mysore silk but so little of it is consumed in Benares markot 
that no definite opinion can be given about it. 

23. Artificial silk is replacing raw silk only to this extent that poorer 
pcoplo who used to purchase some sort of cheap silk material on marriage 
occasions though with difficulty arc now content with artificial silk product* 
or artificial and staple fibre products but this competition is not felt so 
much in the case ol raw silk ns in the ease of spun silk. As a matter of 
fact artificial silk competes inoro with cotton and spun silk than with silk. 

24. The position at present is the same as in 1933 as regards competition 
between spun silk and law silk. .Spun silk is cheaper, can be more eusily 
manipulated and in tlio case ol cheaper varieties is moro durable also. 
It is invariably used in the production of suitings, shirtings and ChaUdort 
and has almost ousted Indian silk lor tho manulacture of these products 
even in the provinces where idlk is produced. The present rate of duty 
has not been sufficient to protect tin* Indian industry nor lias it encouraged 
the manufacture of spun silk in India. In spite of the protective duty 
the import of raw sill; has not shown any decrease during the last three 
years and the decrease in other varieties of silk yarn has not been very 
appreciable although there has been some decrease in others. Decrease 
in other varieties is due to the increase in the imports of staple fibre 
and artificial silk yarn whuh are replacing spun silk to a considerable 
extent. 

25. It lias not been possible to gat actual figures showing variations 
in cost and sale prices and weavers wages for the principal silk fabrics 
of lit mires as no statistics have been maintained. Our efforts to gel them 
from merchants and Knrkhunadars have not been successful. The general 
opinion is that prices and wages have been growing down during the last 
C years due mainly to the fall in price of yarn mid the keen competition 
by imported fabrics competing indirectly with Benares goods by substitution. 
The merchants report that prices have been going down by about 5 per cent, 
every year in tho case of standard goods. No such estimated figures are 
available in the case of cheaper Benarsi saris. Tho full was very great- - 
about of) per cent, iu the case of most average quality goods— after 1931 
and this 5 per cent, per year fall is for the period after 1933, i.e., after 
this great fall in prices. 

Figures for certain typical silk fabrics of the next biggest centre- Man-- 
are given in the statement attached. This centre is using cheap quality 
raw silk and staple fihre yarn for the bulk of its products. 

26. The present duties on the different types of fubries is not considered 
to be enough although they have proved beneficial to some extont especially 
since tho recent restrictions on Cents. The pricos of silk yarn are lower 
but those ol imported Georgettes and Crepes are very much lower. Sales 
of Benares sarees have been considerably affected by the import of these 
cheap Georgettes which are used for muking embroidered sarees. It was 
noted iu the very first year after the imposition of protective duties that 
raw silk prices and imports had not been restricted by them. 

The Japanese exporters have resorted to all methods for evading the 
duties and the problem of fonts caused anxiety. The duty on fents and 
their sizes lave been altered but even now these feuts tiro competing 
adversely with haudlooin goods though to a comparatively lesser extent. The 
hawkers and cut-piece dealers are selling those fonts at a very much lower 
rate and these materials me largely bought by readymade garment makers 
mid householders. At present new types of art silk fubries are competing 
seriously with luindloum products and duties on them as well os on all 
mixtures like “ Satincttes ” should be enhanced. Tt will, however, aott 
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bn enough to enhance the duty on particular varieties of pure silk fabrics. 
Duty on all silk, Art silk and staple fibre fabrics should bo considerably 
enhanced. One of tho Japanese fabrics competing with the l iiited Pro¬ 
vinces haudloom fabrics is Satmette or “ Ghalta ” used largely in Calico 
Printing industry. The sale price of our *• Ghalta the Emporium at 
Lucknow which charges very little piotit is As. M-0 per yard while tho 
similar Japanese product is selling at Lucknow at As. 10-6 per yard and 
the bulk ol the printed funis and lilinfs are of imported “ Ghalta ”. Jt 
is very doubtful if Jupan will continue to give the benoiit of low prices 
of yarn to handloom weavers She is trying to crush the indigenous seri¬ 
culture industry so that she could control prices in future India is 
helpless at present and Japan has been able to raise hor prices at intervals 
because she is now practically certain of her position as against indigenous 
producers. Tho duty on all goods should be substantially enhanced on the 
lilies of the recommendations of the last Tariff Board. 

27. No new factories have been started for tho production of silk goods 
as a result of protection but of late more cotton handloom weavers have 
taken to spun silk, artificial silk and staple fibre weaving and centres 
liko Etowah, Bisalpur District, Pilibhit, etc., have assumed importance in 
the manufacture of suitings and shirtings. They all use imported material 
as Indian spun silk, artificial and staple fibre yarn are not in the market. 

28. The approximate cost of some of the fabrics under the following 
heads is as detailed below: — 

(1) A sareo piece 5 yds x 45" (Warp and weft both thrown silk)— 



Weight. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Raw materials silk 

18 tolas degummed ; 

Rs. A. 

14 6 

Rs. A. P. 

3 13 0 

Gold thread .... 

actual weight 211 
tolas. 

10 tolas 

uocr. 

0 11 

6 14 0 

Winding charges 

9 » 

per tola. 

1 4 

0 2 3 

Warping charges 

f •# • 

per eeor. 

1 8 

0 2 0 

Cost of dyeing .... 

.... 

per seer. 

0 2 0 

De gumming charges . 

. 

0 8 

0 2 9 

Weavers’ wages. 

.... 

per seer. 

5 8 0 

Finishing chargee 

.... 


0 8 0 


Cost price per sari . 

• • 

17 4 0 


A weaver assisted by two boys will take about seven days to finish a 
saree of the above-mentioned quality. On! of the total amount corned by 
a weaver, one boy (Joria) will get Rs. 1-8 and Hie other (Doria) will got 
Its. 1-4 while the weaver (Karigar) himself will earn Rs. 2-12, i.e., about 
As! 3-6, As. 2-10 and As. 6-3 per day respectively. 
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(2) A Dupatta piec e 3 yds. x 45" (Warp and weft both thrown silk)— 



Weight. 

Rate. 

Amount. 





Rs. a. r. 

Rs. 

A. 

1’. 

Ilaw materials silk 



12 tolas dogumraed ; 

14 5 9 

2 

14 

0 




actual weight lti 
to!iiS. 

per seer. 




Gold thread 

* 

* 

tolas 

012 0 

per tola. 

4 

11 

0 

Winding charges 



u ,, . . 

1 4 0 

per seer. 

0 

2 

0 

Warping charges 



4J .. . 

1 8 0 
pur seer. 

0 

1 

6 

Cost of dyeing . 



.... 


0 

1 

« 

Degumining charges . 



. 

0 8 0 
per seer. 

0 

1 

0 

Finishing charges 



.... 

• • 

0 

5 

0 

Weavers’ wages 



.... 

• • 

3 

12 

0 




Cost price per dupatta 


12 

0 

0 

A weaver assisted by two boys takes about fivo 

days to finish this 

work; 

and thu total amount 

earned 

by them will bo 11s. 3-12. 




(3) Pot-ka-than *1 y 

ds. 

X 30" 

(Warp— thrown silk; weft—raw silk curtail)—• 


Weight. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

JBaw materials— 




Rs. A. r. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Thrown silk 

. 


6 tolas degummod ; 

14 5 9 

1 

7 

0 




actual weight 8 
tolas. 

per .veer. 




Raw silk 



9 tolas dogumtned; 

8 13 0 

1 

6 

3 




actual 12 tolas. 





Gold thread . 



7J tolas 

0 10 0 
per tola. 

4 

8 

G 

Winding and doubling 



12 „ . . 

2 8 0 
per seer. 

0 

4 

0 

Warping charges 


• 

6 M 1 

1 8 0 

0 

1 

6 

Cost of dyeing . 



.... 


0 

1 

D 

Degu turning charges . 



.... 


0 

1 

9 

Weavers’ wag©9. 



.... 

• • 

3 

14 

0 

Finishing charges . 


• 

.... 

•• 

0 

O 

0 




Cost price per than . 


11 

0 

0 
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A weaver assisted by two boys takes about five days to finish this work; 
and the total amount eurueil by them will be Ks. 11-14. 

Hotli systems of payment are prevalent, t.e., they are engaged either on 
piece wage system or are paid monthly. Generally Karigais are engaged 
on piece wages while hoys on monthly wages. 

29. Co-operative Societies rentier assistance in every way. They advance 
money on the finished product («:.</., Tanda Co-operative Society! and also 
assist weavers to obtain supplies of raw materials and other rcqitisities, 
secure orders tor them and help generally in marketing hv sending out 
commercial travellers and maintaining a sale depot. There are three centres 
(Barahunki, Tanda and SnaJila) where this work has been vory well 
developed hut there are societies at several other places also. 

30. The manufactured articles are sold at the place of weaving as far 
as tile actual weavers are concerned, i.r., they sell their products to (ho 
local ,S utHirtilus or commission agents or local wholesale or retail meichants. 
The Karklianadars and some well-to-do weavers do curry on marketing 
independently also but they usually depend on the local commission agents 
or wholesale merchants and rarely have to despatch goods to other centres 
on their own. All outstalion and wholesale business is in the hands of 
big merchants and Sutliirolas or commission agents. The fabrics manu¬ 
factured in the United Provinces are sold in every part of India largely 
in Bengal. Madias, Bihar and Bombay. The artistic fabrics of Benares 
have a big market in overseas countries also specially England and 
United States of America. The Emporium has been able to push even 
the ordinary silk and silk mixed fabrics in important overseas markets. 
The wholesale merchants and Sattimtlux usually sell goods f.o.r. place of 
manufacture and the buyer has to incur the expenditure on freight and 
other items. Inclusive rates are quoted in very rare rases because the 
outstation buyers themselves prefer that goods should be sold to them at 
the lowest wholesale price prevailing at the centre. 

31. The demand for natural silk has not shown any tendency towards 
increase duo mainly to the large imports of artificial silk and staple inbrio 
yarn. 

32. The main source of supply of raw silk is Japan. China also exports 
a considerable quantity. About 4 per rent, only of the total consumption 
of raw silk comes from Kashmir. The approximate consumption of raw 
silk at tlie various centres in the province comes to about 1,32,000 lbs. 
while that of orgnnzine or thrown silk to about 1,48,000 lbs. 

33. As is evident from the answer to question above there has not been 
any turnover from imported to indigenous silk as a result of protection. 
In f net Indian silk has been more or less completely ousted from the United 
Provinces weaving centres Whatever little of Kashmir yarn that is con¬ 
sumed is due to the Swcdeshi movement as some pure swedeshi enthusiasts 
demand fabrics made of indigenous material. 

34. There has been >io other effect of existing protection on handloom 
weavers hut it is being felt that the handloom weavers should depend aioro 
on indigenous raw materials. Japan sends out poorer art sjlk yarn and 
utilises the better material herself. She can control the prices of this 
inferior material as there is state control of exports which keeps it pro¬ 
portionately higher so that the United Provinces handloom products prove 
to he comparatively expensive ill respect of durability, finish anil texiuro. 
Further there is a tulk of boycott of Japanese goods. If this materialises 
it will affect handloom weavers most as they will not have indigenous raw- 
material and in cotton the mil! competition will be very keen. The host 
help to handloom weavers would he tor Government to encourage the manu¬ 
facture of art silk and staple fibre yarn in the country ami impose 
a heavy duty on imports of yarn and fabrics made ol these materials. 
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Statement , vide Question 25. 


Name of fahrien. 

| Ifetaib of cost. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

11137. 1 

1938. 



m 

Rs. A. 

Ra. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Haw si'k than—raw f 

Cost and sale 


3 0 

2 12 

2 12 

2 12 

silk warp and< 

price. 






weft. (_ 

Weavers' wages 

1 8 

l 0 

0 12 

0 12 

0 12 

l> o f a hi a—check 

Co-t and pale 

3 12 

3 12 

3 12 

3 12 

3 12 

with fine cotton v 

price. 






and raw silk warp ‘ 







and weft. ( 

Weavers’ wagos 

1 4 

1 4 

1 4 

1 4 

1 4 

Crepe sans' mixture/' 

Cost and sale 

2 8 

2 8 

2 6 

2 4 

2 4 

of five raw silk 1 

price. 






w ith striped of ) 







Aft ailk. v. 

Wcavcrfl’ uages 

0 12 

0 12 

0 11 

0 10 

0 10 

Mania than—check f 

Cost and sale 

3 8 

3 8 

3 10 

3 12 

4 0 

with warp and 

price. 






weft of raw silk 







and few Btpngn of | 


pwp 





mercerised cotton 







for chock. k 

! 

Weavers' wages 

1 2 

1 1 2 

1 4 

1 4 

1 4 



Noth. —At Mail the goods nre sold to customers at the same price at 
which they are purchase.I [mm the weavers or Dahils. Hence the cost and 
selling prices an the same. The dealer charges his commission at 2 per cent, 
from tlm customers on the total cost of goods sold. 


22. Government of the Central Province* and Berar. 

(1) Letter No. 2403-2165-VII , tinted the 25th July, 1935, from the Secretary 
to Government, Central Provinces and Berar, Nagpur. 

Subject: —Sericultural industry—Questionnaire for kii.k and artificial 

SILK GOODS MANUFACTURERS. 

1 am directed to refer to your letter No. 639, dated the 27th June, 1938, 
on the ahove subject and to say that there are no mills in this province 
mainly engaged in the manufacture of silk und artificial silk goods. 


(2) Letter No. 2710-2213-1’JI, dated the 20th August, 1933, from the Secretary 
to Government, Central Provinces and Berar, Commerce and Industries 
Department, Nagpur. 

Subject: —Sericultural Enquiry. 

T am directed by the Governor of the Central Provinces and Berar to 
refer to your letters noted below on the subject mentioned above and in 
reply to state as follows: — 

Mi No. MO. dated the Hth May, 1038. 

(21 No. mil, dnled the 21th May, 19,18. 

[21 No. 013. dated the 17lh June, 1938. 
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2. Questionnaire regarding hnndloam Industry. —Copies of the Question¬ 
naire were supplied to the follow ini' six representatives of the hundloom 
Industry in this province with instructions to forward their replies to you 
direct:- — 

(1) Mr. Rnmbhau It abate, Silk Merchant Reshim Wali, Itwari, 

Nagpur City. 

(2) Mr. rieharilal Laohlimnndns, Silk Merchant Reshim Wali, Itwari, 

Nagpur City. 

(3) Mr. Nagiudas Fulchand, Silk Merchant Reshim Wali, Itwari, 

Nagpur City. 

(•1) Mr. Ramprasad Mathurdas, Silk Merchant Resldin Wali, Itwari, 

Nagpur City. 

(5) Mr. Raghunathdas Motdhare, Silk Merchant Reshim Wali, Itwari, 

Nagpur City. 

(6) Mr. M. Joshi, Silk Merchant Rcshim Wali, Itwari, Nagpur City. 

A copy (with 6 spare copies) of a note prepared by the Director of 
Industries, Central Provinces and Bcrar, on the questionnaire is enclosed. 

3. Question regarding Scricuttural Industry. —There is no Sericultural 
Industry in this province and as such the Provincial Government is not in a 
position to reply to this questionnaire. 

4. Questionnaire for importers and traders. — Copies of the questionnaire 
woro supplied to the representatives mentioned in paragraph 2 above. 
Many of the questions in this questionnaire urc the same as in the question¬ 
naire regarding the handloom industry and are covered by note of the 
Director of Industries. 

(Handloom Industry). 

Replies to the questionnaire: — 

1. (a) Total number of handloom weavers 73,338— 

(i) About 10 weave pure silk material occasionally. 

(ii) 9,500 weave cotton and silk mixed goods. 

(iii) 59,617 weave cotton goods only. 

The remaining aro wool weavers. One person is taken per loom. 
Dependants or assistants aro not included in the abovo number. 

(b) There has been increase in the total since 1st April 1934. 

2. Weavers obtain their raw materials from the loral dealers. 95 per cent, 
of raw silk, the whole quantity of spun silk and artificial silk, and 5 
per cent, of gold thread are imported. 5 per rent, of raw silk and 95 
per cent, of gold thread are of Indian manufacture. The present prices of 
the raw materials arc: — 

Raw silk Japanese—Rs, 5-4 to Rs. 5-11 per lb. 

Raw silk Chinese—Rs. 4-5 to R-s. 4-9 per lb. 

Raw silk Kashmirec—Rs. 5-10 per lb. 

Silk yarn (degiiinna'd and dyed) Its. 8-4 to Rs. 0-4 per lb. 

Spun silk (degummed and dyed)—Rs, 4-12 to Rs. 5-R per lb. 

Artificial silk (degummed and dyed)—As. 14-6 to As. 15 per lb. 

Gold thread Indian- Rs. 14 to Rs. 22 per bundle of 21 tolas. 

Gold thread German Rs. 9 to Rs. 10 per bundle. 

3. Staple fibre varn is not used by weavers in the manufacture of silk 

goods. This yarn is of Jupanese manufacture und is obtained by weavers 

from local merchants. Its present price is 11s. 1-4 to Rs. 1-10 per lb. 
according to the count of yarn. 

4. Staple fibre yarn is not likely to oust raw silk. Market estimation 
is that the use of staple fibre yarn will decrease gradually. 
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5. About 10 to 15 per rent, of tho weavers themselves perform the 
operations stated in the question. The rest get them done by other agency. 

t>. Mulberry silk is used for warp. For weft, cotton yarn is used. 

7. The present position with regard to the organisation of the industry 
is the same as it was found by the last Tariff Board. Weavers do not, get 
a lair deal under this system. The suggestion loi this is that co-operative 
organisations should take up the work and tlie Indian raw silk producers 
who get protection by the import duty on foreign silk should render 
assistance and facilities to these co-operative organisations in the matter of 
supplying them with raw silk at cheap rates. 

8. Snrees and dhotios (dupattas) wevo the varieties of silk goods which 
were woven at the time ol the last Tariff Board and they are still woven in 
this Province. These varieties do not compote directly with the imported 
piece-goods. But other varieties in sarees and dlioties imported or manufac¬ 
tured in India are sold in larger quantities owing to their cheapness and 
the sale of hand-woven costlier silk varieties is affected thereby. The 
competition is keen in cheaper qualities of goods. 

9. Tile total approximate handloom production per year of varieties in 
W hich raw silk is used is given below : — 

(i) Sarees with silk warp, silk and gold thread border with and 
cotton weft 15,000 pieces of S) yards each. 

(ii) Sarees with silk and cotton warp, silk border with or without 
gold thread and cotton weft 72,000 pieces of 0 yards each. 

(iii) Sarees with cotton warp, silk border with or without gold thread 

and eotton weft .'150,000 pieces of 9 yards each. 

(iv) Dlioties with cotton warp, silk border with or without gold 

thread and cotton weft 135,000 pieces of 10 yards each. 

Note. —In the first three varieties khan gliadis or blouse pieces are also 
woven. A khan ghadi of 8 khans or blouse pieces is 4$ yards. In the fourth 
variety uparnns or duputta.s aro woven. A pair of uparna or dupattas is 6 
yards long when these varieties are woven the production of the number of 
pieces is proportionately more. Silk yarn (degummed and dyed silk) is used 
for cross borders in the above first three varieties and gold thread is used 
for borders. Their production is thus given in tho above figures. Spun silk 
is occasionally used for weaving shirting and coating material and its 
consumption is negligible. Very litt.lo of artificial silk is used and that 
too lor figuring in mercerised yarn borders. 


10. Tho number of days taken hv a weaver to produce a piece of tho 
four varieties stated in reply (9) abmc are of. 41, 3), and 5J days respec¬ 
tively. This includes the time taken for the preparation of preliminary 
operations. 

11. Mulbery silk is used for weaving the above varieties. The average 
quantity of raw silk required to weave a piece of tho four varieties stated in 
reply (9) is 22, 9, 6 and 5 tolas respectively. 


12. Dimensions of the varieties given 
price per piece is given below: — 

Variety— 

(i) 9 vnrds x 50" 

(ii) 9 yards x 50" 

(iii) 9 yards x 50" 

(iv) 10 yards x 52" 


in reply (9) and the approximate 
Rs. A. 

. 11 8 

7 8 

0 0 
7 8 


13. Approximate value of the total annual production of silk goods is 
Rs. 38,25,000. 

14. Tho use of spun silk is restricted to occasional weaving of shirting 
and coating material only. 
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15. Weavers obtain tboir silk supply from local dealers. There are no 
silk reelers in this province. 

10. Merchants supply silk on credit to a few weavers. Credit given 
up to about Rs. 25 and for about a month. Silk business is mostly done on 
cash. 

17. Silk merchants sell direct to weavers irs well as through retailers. 

18. The quality of Kadi mere silk compares favourably with some of tho 
imported silk. The quality of Bengal has not improved. Mysore silk is 
not sold in this Province. Merchants consider that if Indian silk as good 
ns tho present Kashmere silk is made available in the local market at pricos 
of the imported silk it would ho used by weavers. 

19. There aro no reelers and no sorting or grading is done in this 
Province. If sorting and grading is done weavers would take advantage of 
it. The main factor encouraging increased consumption would however bo 
tho price at which it is sold to weavers. 

20. Thero is no general system whereby silk is supplied to weavers by 
middlemen in return of finished goods. Some dealers in handloom finished 
goods supply silk and othed raw materials to weavers and get woven from 
them tho required varieties. So special conditions are imposed under this 
system. Price of the finished article of tho roqnirod variety is fixed and 
tho value of the raw materials supplied to tho weaver is deducted from tho 
cost of the woven pieces when lie brings them. 

21. No efforts appear to have been mado to remedy tho defects stated 
in this question. 

22. There has been an improvement in the methods of ro-rcoling in tho 
caso of Kashmero silk but not in the case of other silk. 

28. Artificial silk is not used in varieties in which raw silk is usod. It 
is used ; .n combination with mercerised yarn for borders whore raw silk 
was formerly used and tho proportion of artificial silk in this is not much. 
But it is the mercerised yarn coinhinod with artificial silk which is roplacing 
tho raw silk to a marked degree. 


24. Very little spun silk is used in this province and it is not a competitor 
of raw silk. Raw silk is not produced in this province and it is difficult 
to say how far the present duty protects the Indian product. 


25. Statement giving the information asked lor is given 

below : — 

Variety (i) Sarccs 

(9 yards x 50") with silk warp 
and cotton weft. 

, silk and gold thread border 

Year. 

Cost price. 

Sale price. 

Weavers’ wages. 


Rh. a. 

Ks. A. 

Rs. a. 

1984 

. 10 0 

18 0 

8 0 

1985 

. 10 0 

10 0 

6 0 

1986 

9 8 

15 0 

5 8 

1987 

9 0 

13 0 

4 0 

1938 

8 0 

11 8 

3 8 

Variety (ii) Sarccs (9 yards*.’>()'') with silk and cotton warp, silk border with 
or without gold thread and cotton weft. 

Year. 

Cost price. 

Sale price. 

Weavers’ wages. 


Rs. A. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. A. 

19:14 

6 0 

11 0 

5 0 

1985 

C 0 

10 0 

4 0 

1930 

5 8 

9 0 

3 8 

1937 

5 4 

8 0 

2 12 

1938 

5 4 

7 8 

2 4 
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Variety (iii) Sarees (9 yards •* 00") with cotton warp, silk border with Or 
without gold thrtad and cotton weft. 


Year. 


Cost price. 

Sale prioe. 

Weavers' wages. 



US. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

1934 


5 8 

10 0 

4 8 

19.15 


5 8 

9 0 

3 8 

1936 


5 0 

8 0 

3 0 

1937 


4 8 

7 0 

2 8 

1938 


4 4 

6 0 

1 12 

Variety (iv) Dhoties (10 yards x 52") with cotton warp. 

silk border with 

without 

gold thread and 

cotton weft 


Year. 


Cost price. 

Sale prico 

Weave™’ wages. 



Ug. A. 

ltS. A. 

Rs. A. 

1934 


6 0 

12 0 

6 0 

1935 


6 0 

11 0 

6 0 

1936 


6 8 

9 8 

4 0 

1937 


5 0 

8 8 

3 8 

1988 



7 8 

2 8 


2G. The handloom silk varieties produced in this province, i.e., sarees 
and dhoties, do not come much in competition with imported silk or 
artificial silk goods, and the import duty on those goods does not help tho 
handloom weavers of this province appreciably. The real competition which 
their varieties have to face, is with the cheap cotton and mercerised goods 
produced in Indian mills, small power loom factorios and cottage power 
loom weavors. It is against these goods that tho handloom weavor needs 
protection. 

27. No factories for the production of silk goods have come into 
existence as a result of protootion to the sericultural industry. 

28. Tho approximate cost of manufacture of typical articles of silk cloth 
(stated in reply 9 ahove) is given bolow : — 

Variety Voriety Variety Variety 

I. II. III. IV. 




Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

(1) Raw materials 

6 8 

0 

4 0 

3 

6 

4 

6 

(2) Twisting and wind¬ 








ing charges 

0 10 

6 

0 10 

0 

5 

0 

5 

(3) Dyeing charges 

0 11 

6 

0 8 

0 

7 

0 

3 

(4) Weaving charges 

2 8 

0 

1 8 

1 

4 

1 

12 

(6) Cost of labour 

1 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

8 

0 

12 

(6) Other charges 

0 2 

0 

0 2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Total 

11 8 

0 

7 8 

6 

0 

7 

8 
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Weavers do not get payment per day or per piece. They weave and sell 
the material in the market and the .selling price of the piece minus the eoet 
of raw materials and other expense they havo to incur, determines their 
weaving and other labour charges. They vary between six to twelve annas 
per day depending on the kind of material and the demand for it in the 
market. 

29. The Central Provinces and Berar Weavers’ Co-operative Society 
which is financed from the Government of India grant for the development 
of the handloom industry supplies to its members at Nagpur raw materials 
on credit and gets woven from them the required cloth on payment of 
wages on piece work. Marketing of this cloth is arranged by the society. 
Branch or affiliated societies of the above society, at other places sell raw 
materials to weavers on cash at as cheap rates as possible. 

30. Weavers sell their materials in local or neighbouring markets and 
havo not to incur any charges on transporting their goods. 

31. The demand for natural silk is decreasing. 

32. The present sources of supply of raw silk arc Japan, China and to 
a small extent Kashmir. Nagpur is the principal markot for the consump¬ 
tion of raw silk and next to it is Burhanpur The approximate amount of 
consumption of silk in Nagpur market is 85,000 lbs. of raw silk and 3,200 
lbs. of dogmnmed and dyed silk valued at Us. 4,67,.500 and Rs. 27,000 
respectively. The approximate consumption of silk in Burhanpur market 
is of 9,000 lbs. valued at Rs. 49,000. 

33. There has been no appreciable turn-over from imported indigenous 
silk as a result of protection. 

34. This province does not produce any mulberry silk at present, though 
considerable quantity of raw silk is used by its handloom weavers. Tho 
Province is interested in the industry not as a producer but as a consumer 
of raw silk. As stated in reply (2), 95 per cent, of the raw silk used in 
the province is imported and any protection to the Indinn Serieultural 
industry in the way of import duty would result in the increased cost of 
raw silk and consequently in the increased cost of production. Statement 
given under reply 25 will show that the prices of the handloom silk products 
went down considerably during the last five years and the fall in the 
earning of the weaver has been still out of proportion. As pointed ont in 
reply 20, even the import duty on silk manufactures has not proved helpful 
to the handloom weavers in improving their condition. These facts indicate 
that the hand weaver is not likely to get any increased price for his article 
even though the price of tho raw silk would go up as a result of the import 
duty. The burden of the import duty would thus fall not on the consumer 
but on the handloom weaver which he is unable to hear in his depressed 
condition. Protection to the Indian Serieultural industry is not objected 
to but any protection in tlie wav of import duty should he accompanied by 
affording direct assistance and facilities to tho handloom weavers in 
enabling them to obtain their supplies of raw materials at cheap rates and 
market their out-put at prices which would leave for them a fair margin 
of wages for their lubour. Then only they would be able to use more of 
Indian rnw silk which is the sole object of giving protection to that industry. 


(3) Demi-official letter .Vo. 1137, dated the l'Jth October, 103ft, /ram V. ,T. 
It oh (/ft ton. Esq., C.S.I., C.l E., J.C.S., Member-Secretary. Tariff Hoard, 
to (1. S. lthnljn. Esq., I.C.S., Secretory to the Government o/ Central 
Provinces, Loral Self-Government Department, Nagpur. 

Would you kindly refer to your letter No. 2710-2218-VTT, dated the 20th 
August. 193H, regarding the serieultural enquiry now being undertaken hv 
the Tariff Board? In paragraph 3 it is stBtod that there is no serieultural 
industrv in the Central Provinces. Aro we correct in assuming that the 
tussar silk industry in the Province has died out in the last 5 years? We 
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want to give in our report statistics ill the form Riven in Tables XV and 
XVF in Chapter II of the Tariff Board report on the same subject which 
was published in 1933. If any information is available please give it as 
Soon as possible as the enquiry is now in its last stages. 


(4) Demi-official No. i730-30i3-TII, dated the 19th November, 1933, from 
(1. S. lihulja, Esq., I.C.S., .S 'ccreturi/ to the Government of the Central 
Provinces, Nuejjnir , to N. J. Houghton, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Member-Secretary, Tariff hoard. 

1 am desired to refer to your derni-official letter No. 1187, dated the 
19th October, 1938, regarding sericultural enquiry, and to say that tho 
questionnaire of the Tariff Board was understood by the Director of 
Industries to refer to the mulberry silk industry which does not exist in 
this province. The mistake is regretted. The tassar industry of tho 
province is, of course, important. Tho present position of the industry is 
practically the same as it was five years aRo. No recent statistics have 
been collected and the information given in tables XV and XVI in Chapter 
11 of the Tariff Board Roport of 1933 may be taken to represent tlio present 
position of the industry. 


(5) Demi-official letter No. 1337, dated the 2 r >th November. 1933, from. 
N. J. Houghton, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Member-Secretary, Tariff 
Board, to (1. S. Bludja. Esq., I.C.S., Secretary to the Government of 
Central Provinces, Commerce and Industry Deixirtment, Nagpur. 

Your letter No. 4730-3048-VTI, dated the 19th November, 1938. Tho 
Board notes that the Government of the Central Provinces consider the 
Tasar Silk Industry to he an important one, hut then when you go on to 
say that the figures submitted on tho last occasion still hold good, it 
requires fuller explanation. The Board wants to have a general idea ol' 
the progress made by this industry in your Province during the last five 
years and the views of your Government with regard to the future of this 
industry, especially as we understand that the Provincial Government havo 
been able to obtain a grant of Rs. 2,900 for 1938-39 from the Imperial 
Serirultural Committee. As the time at the disposal ol the Board is short, 
a very oarly reply is solicited. 


(6) Demi-official No. 60(19-3120-A-V JI, dated the 19th December, 1933, from 
G. S. Bhalja, Esq., I.C.S., Secretary to the Government of the Centred 
Provinces, to N. J. Houghton, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Member- 
Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Will you kindly refer to your demi-offirial letter No. 1287, dated the 
25th November, 1938, rogarding sericultural enquiry f The Director of 
Industries reports that general enquiries made by him show that the 
number of tasar silk rearers and weavers practically remained the same 
during the past five years. 

2. The scheme which lias recently been undertaken with the help of the 
Government of Tndin grant aims at improving the tasar industry by 
distribution to rearers of improved varieties of seed cocoons obtained from 
the neighbouring provinces. A copy of tho scheme is enclosed for the 
information of the Tariff Board. 

3. Another scheme which relates to the introduction of the mulberry silk 
industry in this province has recently been put into operation and is being 
financed ut present out of the provincial revenues. A copy of this scheme 
is also attached. Although mulberry silk is an innovation in the province, 
it is hoped that in tho areas where (he eliinato is suitable it may servo 03 
an industry subsidiary to agriculture. 
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Enclosure T. 


Scheme jor the development nj the. tasar industry in the Central Provinces 

and Itcrar. 

The scheme for the development of the tasar industry in this province 
mainly consists of production of healthy disease freo silk worm eggs of 
selected varieties and supply them to rearers for rearing. A tnaar supply 
and research station will be opened for this purpose at Warsa near Armori 
in Chanda district which is an important taaar silk producing district in 
the province. A tasar assistant will be in charge of this station who will 
work under the direction of the Textile Expert of the Industries Department. 
Rearing of tasar worms of the selected varieties for the. production of seed 
will be done by rearers engaged by the station. Parent moths will bo 
examined for their disease free condition and the eggs will bo supplied to 
the rearers through the fieldmen who will also supervise the actual rearing 
done by them. The work of production and supply of eggs to the re-arers is 
already being done by the Industries Department and this will be expanded 
under tbe proposed scheme. Side by side with the production and supply 
of seed, experimental and research work with regard to tho general improve¬ 
ment of the breed, domestication or semi-domestication of tho tasar silk 
worms and introduction of improved appliances for reeling of silk will also 
be undertaken by the proposed supply and research station. 

2. Subject to tho approval of the scheme, the work will he started from 
September 1938 which is the beginning of the regular season for tasar silk 
worms rearing. The staff required for the proposed supply and research 
station is given below. The estimato of expenditure is calculated for tho 
remaining six months of the rear. 

11a. 

(a) Payment of establishment— 

Pay of Tasar Assistant at Rs. 60 per mensem 
Rs. GO x A . 


Pay of two fieldinen at Its. 25 per mensem 

Rs. 25 x 2 x G . . 

Pay of four rearers at Rs. 10 per mensem 

Rs. 10 x 4 x 0 . 


360 


300 


240 


(h) Contingencies and travelling allowance— 
House rent and other contingent expense 
Purchase of tasar eggs and seed cocoons 
Purchase of microscope and apparatus 
Travelling allowance ...... 


900 

200 

200 

500 

200 


Total 


1,100 

2,000 


Enclosure IT. 

Scheme relating to the introduction of the mulberry silk industry in the 
Central Provinces and Verar. 

The experiment recently carried out on a small soalo at Nagpur to test 
if the sericulture industry can ho introduced in tho Province have not only 
yielded promising results, but have also evoked public interest. Sericulture, 
for all practical purposes, will lie a new industry in the province. The best 
approach to the problem of development, of a new industry would he extensive 
propaganda in places suitable for the introduction of the industry combined 
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with practical demonstration and accordingly it is proposed that Govern¬ 
ment should open demonstration stations in six different places in the 
province, viz., .Nagpur, Ohikalda Pondra, Saugor, Betul and Seoni. The 
climate of these places is temperate so as to ensure the succoss of mulberry 
plantation and worm rearing. The Nagpur station will operate as a central 
station for experimental and researeh work, supply disease-free cellular silk 
worm eggs to the people and reel silk from cocoons which will be purchased 
from rearers, Ohikalda with its cooler climate will be a sub-station of the 
Nagpur station during tho hot weather. Each pluutation will be in charge 
of watchman. 

2. Disease-free eggs will bo supplied to tho rearers who will rear silk 
worm eggs upto tho cocoon stage. The central station will then purrhaso 
the cocoons, reel them into silk and sell it. The demonstration stations will 
teach the roarers the proper method of rearing. Hearers will have to raise 
their own plantation. Instructions in mulberry plantation will bo given by 
the demonstration stations. The industry is not intended to supply a 
whole-timo profession but is suitable as a subsidiary or part-time occupation 
for supplementing the income from agriculture. 

3. Side by side, it is proposed to take up work in sericulture at tho 
demonstration stations. Eri worms thrive on castor leaves and are reared 
in Bihar and Assam. The yarn is not reeled hut spun by blind and is, 
therefore, coarse and suitable for chadurs and rough suitings. Commercially 
it is not so important, as sericulture, hut it will be useful to people who 
grow castor for seed and can thus utilize the leaves for rearing eri worm 
as a by-occupation. This work will entail no extra expense on the sericul¬ 
ture stations. 

4. The following is an estimate of expenditure on the scheme: — 


Es. 

(1) Expense in preparing 0 mnlhcrry plantations at 

six centres including fencing preparing the 
ground, cost of manure and cuttings, planting 
and maintenance for ono year at Us. .TOO per 
plantation (Hs. .300x0) ..... 1,900 

(2) I’oy of 0 khnlln-sis at Ra. 12 per mensem 

(Rs. 12x0x11) .792 

(3) Cost of equipment and appliances for rearing 

and reeling for Nagpur and Chikakla stations 
at Rs. 250 per station (Us. 250x2) . . 600 

(4) Cost of testing appliances- -microscope, Denier 

testing machine, etc. ..... 500 

(5) Pav of ono Supervisor at Us. 40 per mensem 

(Us. 40x11). 440 

(0) Pav of one rearer reeler at Rs. 25 per mensem 

(Rs. 25x 11). 275 

(7) Travelling allowance and contingencies . . (537 


Total . 4,944 

or 

5,000 


No credit has been taken for income from the sale of silk as there will 
be very little income in the first year. 

5. The supervisor and rectors will be recruit-od from Bengal, Bihar or 
Mysore which are tho maiu silk producing provinces. 
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23. Government of Orissa. 

(1) Letter A !o. 5027-E., dated the 22ndf23rd July, 1938, from. the Secretary 
to Government, Education Department, Government of Oiissa, Cuttack. 

With reference to your letter No. 639, dated tho 27th June, 1938, I am 
directed to nay that thero are no mills in this province manufacturing silk 
and artificial silk goods. 


(2) Letter No. 5/,75-E., dated the 10th August, 1938, from the Secretary to 
Government of Orissa, Education Dei*irtment, Cuttack. 

Subject -Protection foh the Seiucultcual Industry. 

In continuation of my letter No. 5027-K., dated the 23rd July, 1938, I 
mn directed to forward a reply to tho questionnaire received with your 
letter No. 510, dated tho 14th May, 1938. 

It will bo noticed that a few of tho questions have not been anwworod. 
Further enquiries are being made in regard to them and the replies will 
be sent as soon as possible. 


Enclosuro. 

Copy of letter No. 7117-lnd.. dat<d Cuttarl;, flic 2nd LDd .4u5u.lt, 1938, from 
the director of Development, Orissa, to the Secretary to the Government 
of Orissa, Education Department. 

With reference to your Assistant Secretary’s Memo. No. 3611-E., dated 
the 24th May, 1938, I have the honour to forward a reply to tho 
questionnaire. 

You will notice that a few questions have not been answered. Further 
enquiries are being made in regard to them and the replies will bo sent as 
soon ns possible. 

Tt, has been very difficult, in the absence of a Textile Expert, to obtain 
Information. To begin with, no information was available. Copies of the 
questionnaire were sent to the Weaving Supervisors and to the Weavers’ 
Co-operative Societies in Ilerhampur. All the replies were pixir in material 
and mutually conHieting on many points. To get correct information on 
the points raised in the questionnaire, a survey will be necessary and by a 
person of the type of a Textile Expert who has been in tin 1 field lor a 
number of years. Tho weaving supervisors are not up to that mark. 


Seuicui.tural Enquiry--(IIandloom Industry.) 

Answer to the Questionnaire for Local Governments. 

1. (a) Nil. 

(h) Tho number has slightly increased. This is based on the general 
impression of the Weaving Supervisors in the districts. 

2. Tn ease of mulberry silk, the weavers obtain raw materials, i.e., raw 
silk and silk yarn from llengal and Mysore. Cold thread is obtained from 
Surat and Madras through local silk merchants. Artificial silk, which is 
imported from outside, India, is also obtained through these merchant's. 
Tassar silk Weavers obtain tassar silk cocoons from Singblium, Sambatpur 

48 
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and Eastern State Agency through the local tassar silk merchants. Except 
artificiuj silk all aro manufactured in India— 

Per lb. 

1 Rs. A. 

Manufactured in India— 

* Mulberry silk . . . , , . . . 5 0 to 

6 0 


Tassar silk . . . . . . . . . .1 12 to 

5 0 

Surat gold thread.42 0 


Imported from outside India 
French gold thread . 

Artificial silk 

3. Not used in this Province. 

4. No. 

5. These operations are done by most of the weavers themselves and 
their dependants. 

6. The same kind of silk is used both for warp and weft. Artificial silk 
is generally used for figure work and lor borders in cotton cloth. 

7. The organisation of the industry is still in tho hands of the merchants 
who finance it. For their yarn, the weavers have lo pay nearly 25 per rent, 
more than the fair price. Sale ot yarns under Government supervision will 
reduee tho cost of manufacture. A similar marketing organisation will 
help in sale. 

8. Tho following classes of silk articles urc still being woven in the 
provinces:— 

Faroes (silk). 

Faroes (tassar silk). 

Chadnrs (silk). 

Suitings and shirtings (tassar silk). 

There is no competition in Farces and chadnrs of silk, Tassar is losing 
market because the material is getiing unpopular on account of certain 
intrinsic disadvantages such as creasing and inability to take most of the 


dyes, and its gouoral unattraetiveness. 

Lbs. 

0. Tassar silk goods ....... 4,800 

Mulberry silk goods.. . 22,150 

Artificial silk yarn used. 27,000 

Days. Days. 

10. Silk sareo.10 to 15 

Ohadar 8 „ 10 

Tassar silk saree.6 ,, 8 

Tassar silk Shirting 7 yards x 36* ... 3 days. 


11. Indian-made silk and tassar silk and artificial silk of foreign origin 
aro used — 

For Mulberry silk sari, 7 yds. x 48" . 80 tolas of silk. 

For tassar silk sari, 6 vis. * -1(5'' . . 80 tolas of tassar S'lk. 

For tassar shirting .... GO tolas of tassar silk. 


53 0 
0 12 


Rs. 71 being the highest rale. 
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12. Mulberry silk sari, 7 yds. x 48" 
Tassar silk sari, 6 yds. x 46" . 
Tassar silk shirting, 7 yds. x 36" . 
Silk chadar, 7} yds. x 03" 


Rs. 

21 

7 

7 

3 to 4 


13. Approximate value of total annual production is about fts. 4,64,200. 

14. Spun silk is not in uso. 

15. Weavers obtain silk from local merchants or local dealers. 

16. In some parts credit to retail merchants and weavers is up to Rs. COO 
for 2-3 months without interest, 'l'ho retail dealers givo credit to such 
weavers up to Hs. 50 tor a. month or so without interest. In other parts, 
interest is charged. 

17. In some cases silk merchants sell to weavers through retailers and in 
somo cases they sell to the weavers direct. 

18. Foreign silk other than artificial silk is not used in this province. 
Indian silk is pure and lasting. In the opinion of the 1 silk merchants 
Indian silk is superior to imported silk and more durable. 

19. No. If sorting or grading is introduced the weavers will take 
advantage of it and this will result in increased consumption of Indian silk. 

20. In some parts weavers • generally retiyn finished goods to silk 
merchants who supply them the raw silk on credit. The merchants deduct 
the price of raw silk supplied to them on credit and pay the weavers the 
balance ol' the prices of their finished goods. Here the weavers aro quite 
at the mercy of the merchants in so far as the fixing of the price is 
concerned. 

21. Imported silk is not used in the province, hut nevertheless the 
position found by the Tariff Hoard in 1934 remains as it was. 

22. Foreign silk is not used. 

23. The use of artificial silk is increasing on account of its cheapness. 

24. Spun silk is not in uso. 

25 & 26. Nil. 

27. No. 

28. Since there is no silk weaving factory in this province, the particulars 
required cannot be furnished. 

29 Nil. 

30. Manufactured articles arc sold to local merchants. The principal 
markets are the chief towns of this province, Rangoon, and a few towus of 
the Madras Presidency. 

31 & 32. Nil. 

38. Information is not availablo. 

34. No. 


(3) Letter No. 074$, dated the 15th October, 10.18, from the Secretary, to 
the Government of Orissa, Education Oejxirtment, Cuttack. 

Subject :—Protection for tup. sF.uicui/rrHAL industry. 

I am directed to invite a. reference to paragraph 2 of my letter No. 5475-E., 
dated the 10th August, 1938, and to forward a supplementary reply to the 
questionnaire. 

48 a 
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Srbiccltuuaj, Enquiry (Handi.oom Industry) Questionnaire kor Local 

Governments. 

1. (a) 47,418. 

(i) 807. 

(ii) 684. 

(iii) 4-5,937. 

2.5. The statement is furnished herewith. 

26. It has hecn ascertained from the leading silk merchants that present 
duties on imported silk fahries, artificial silk goods and mixturos have 
proved henelirial to handloom weavers. 

29. No such help is rendered at present. 

31. The demand for natural silk is increasing. 

32. Mysore and Ilengal aro the sources of supply of raw mulberry silk. 
Singhbhum, Gaya, Sambalpur anil Eastern States Agency arp ina.in sources 
of supply of Tasar cocoons. Correct figures are not available. 

Br.rhampuT Centre. 

Silk saree—7 yards x 48". 





Tasar 

Saree—7 

yards x 48". 







Cost price. 


Sale price. 

Weavora’ 

wages 

. 

Year. 

Silk. 

Tasar. 

Silk 

• 

Tasar. 

Silk 


Tasar. 


Hr. 

A. 

Rs. A. 

Us. 

A. 

Rb. a. 

Rb. 

A. 

Rfl 

A. 

1931 . 

8 

8 

5 10 

13 

4 

9 14 

8 

0 

3 

0 

1935 , 

7 

10 

5 10 

17 

6 

9 14 

8 

0 

3 

0 

TJ36 . 

8 

12 

5 10 

18 

8 

9 14 

8 

0 

3 

0 

1937 . 

10 

4 

5 10 

20 

0 

9 14 

8 

0 

3 

0 

1938 . 

10 

0 

9 0 

19 

12 

13 4 

8 

0 

3 

0 




Silk 

chaddar 

—90" 

x 48". 








Tasar chaddar 90" 

x 48". 





1934 . 

3 

2 

2 4 

7 

13 

4 12 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1935 . 

2 

13 

2 4 

7 

8 

4 12 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1930 . 

3 

4 

2 4 

7 

15 

4 12 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1937 . 

3 

13 

2 4 

8 

8 

4 12 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1938 . 

3 

12 

3 10 

8 

7 

6 2 

4 

0 

2 

0 




Silk 

dhoti -. 

5 yds 

x 43". 








Tasar Dhoti - 

-5~yih 

. x 48". 





1931 . 

5 

5 

4 2 

IS 

10 

7 9 

6 

0 

‘j 

s 

1935 . 

5 

11 

4 2 

13 

0 

7 9 

G 

0 

2 

8 

1930 . 

0 

8 

4 2 

13 

13 

7 9 

0 

0 

2 

8 

1937 

7 

9 

4 2 

14 

14 

7 9 

G 

0 

2 

8 

1938 . 

7 

7 

6 10 

It 

12 

10 1 

6 

0 

2 

9 
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Sambalirur Centre. 



Tasaf Sareo—6 yds. x 44". 



Cost prioe. 

Sale prioe. 

Weavers’ wages. 

Year. 

Silk. Tasar. 

Silk. Tasar. 

Silk. Tasar. 


Ks. A. 

Ks. A. 

Re. a. 

1934 . 

3 8 

7 0 

3 8 

1035 . 

3 8 

7. 0 

3 8 

1030 . 


... 


1937 . 

3 8 

7 0 

3 8 

1938 . 

5 0 

9 0 

4 0 


Tasar 

Dhoti—5 yds. x 44*. 


1931 . 

1 8 

3 0 

1 8 

1935 . 

1 8 

3 0 

1 8 

1936 . 


... ... 

••• »•» 

1937 . 

l 8 

3 0 

1 8 

1938 . 

2 0 

4 8 

2 3 


Tasar shirting—11 yds. x36*. 


1934 . 

3 0 

6 0 

3 0 

1935 . 

3 0 

r*sSi 6 0 

3 0 

1936 . 



... 

1937 . 

3 0 

6 0 

3 0 

1938 . 

3 8 

6 8 

3 0 


(-1) Letter No. 127/,, dated the 10th November, 100.0, from the Assistant 
Secretary, Tariff \Hoard, to the Secretary to Government of Orissa, 
Education Depart ifini-t, Cuttack. 

T nm directed to invite your attention to this office circular letter No. 
544, dated the 24tll May, 1938, with which was forwarded a copy of the 
General Questionnaire issued hy tho Hoard on the subject of the Serieultural 
Enquiry and to say that the Board has not yot k-cn furnished with the 
replies of the Provincial Government to that Questionnaire. A copy of 
the letter together with a copy of the Questionnaire, referred to, is enclosed 
for facility of reference. T am to request that the replies to the Questionnaire 
may kindly be expedited. I may add that the enquiry is now in its last 
stages and it would b^ convenient to the Board if it could havo the replies 
of the Provincial Government as early as possible. 


(5) Letter No. 7,000- 7)., dated the l!,th December, 10-10, from the Secretary 
to Government of Orissa, Development Department, Cuttack. 

Suhject .-—Enquiry by the Tariff Tloynn rkoakdimg crotfction of BP.nicno. 

TCKAL TTA.VDLOOM IN1H STRY. 

With reference to Mr. Mohd. Nnzrullah’s letter No. 1274, dated the 10th 
November, 1038, T am directed to sa.v that such information as is available 
regarding the serieultural handlooin industry in tho province was furnished 
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to you with ray letters No. 5475-E., dated the 10th August, 1038, and 
No. Q743-E., dated the 15th October, 1938. No further information on tlio 
subject is available. 

2. As die Tariff Hoard are aware this Province was formed only on tho 
1st April, 1936. There is no information in the offices of this Government 
on the various points raised in the questionnaire. To collect information 
now would involve tho survey of tho whole silk industry for which this 
Govorriment have not at present the requisite staff. In tho circumstances 
tho Government of Orissa regret that they are unable to reply to tho 
Genoral Questionnaire issued by the Board. The delay in replying to tho 
Board's letter is regretted. 


(6) Letter No. 7M6-D., dated the 19th Jtecembcr, 191ft, from the Secretary, 
to Government of Orissa, 1 Development Dcinrtment, Cuttack. 

With reference to your letter No. 013, dated tho 17th June, 1938, I am 
directed to say that tho Government of Orissa regret that it is not possible 
for them to answer to tho Questionnaire issued by the Board for Importers 
and Traders for tho reasons stated in paragraph 2 of my letter dated tho 
14th Deoeinbor, 1938. 


24. Government of Sind. 

(1) Letter No. 575-C ., dated the 11th July, 193ft, from the. Government of 
Sind, Finance Dcixirtmeni , Karachi. 

Subject :— Protection to tiie SrnicrLTUJUi. Industry. 

With reference to your letter No. oil), dated the I4th May, 1938, on the 
subject notod above, I am directed to state that in this Province the silk 
weaving industry exists mainly in two districts, viz., Sukkur and Karachi. 
As, however, the time allowed for the collection of tho necessary information 
was so short, it has been possible to collect details in respect of the Sukkur 
District only and these, with six spare copies, are enclosed herewith. 


Answers to Questions for Local Governments. 

Information relates to Sukkur District. 

1. (a) Total number of Handloom Weavers: — 

63 Weavers in handloom factories. 

746 Weavers in moffusil. 

809 

(i) 63 arc doing work in silk. 

(ii) same number in cotton and silk. 

(iii) 746 Weavers in cotton only. 

(b) Since 1934 two silk weaving factories have sprung up. 

2. Haw materials are obtained by silk weavers from Bombay, Snrat and 
Amritsar. Many materials arc imported although some uro manufactured 
in India. Price per lb. of silk is Ks. 5. 

3 A- 4. No information is available. 

5. The various operations mentioned are made by the family members 
of tbo weavers hut the dyeing is done separately by the dyer. 

6. For warp generally 2/10’s spun silk is used. 

For weft generally 80's spun silk is used. 

7. In small factories the weavers are the owners and have nothing to do 
with merchants but tho individual weavers have to depend upon tho 
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merchants. Weavers manv times do not gel a fair deal under this system. 
The weavers obtain large {sums of money from merehants on loan for repay¬ 
ment ol which tlio poor wepvcrs have to toil throughout their life. If Govern¬ 
ment would finance the Industry as merchants do there will be a real benefit 
to wcuvers. 

8. Not all classes are woven in Sukkur. The classes which they weave 
aro Nos. 2, 6, 8 only. 

9 . 400 yards per day Hnndloom factories, nothing less from moffusil. 

10. Not definite. 

11. Spun silk and Cashmere silk. 

12. Varying. 

13. Not known. 

14. For Darya called in this ns “ Kanegc ” and suitings. 

15. From Bombay, Surat, Amritsar merchants through middlemen. 

16. No. Not now. 

17. Through all ways. 

18. 19 & 20. Not known. 

23. Art silk is slowly replacing raw silk owing to the cheapness of 
articles. 

29. No, not known so far in Sukkur district. 

30. Sold in Sind, Punjab, Bombay and 1'nitcd Provinces. 

31. Demand for natural silk is decreasing. 


(2) Letter No. 575-C., dated I the SSrd July, 10S8, from the Chief Secretary 
to the (iiivcrnment of Sind, Karachi, 

Subject :— Protection to the Sericui.tural Inpustrt. 

In continuation of this Department's letter No. 575-0., dated the 13tK 
July, 1938, on the subject noted above, I am directed to enclose the required 
information, with six sparo copies, in respect of the Karachi district. 

2. As regards the general questionnaire on the Seric.ullural industry, I 
am to state that there is no fundi industry in Sind. 


Answers to Questions fob Local Governments. 

Information relates to Karachi District. 

1. (a) Total number of Hajndloom Weavers—250. 

(i) 50 are doing work In silk. 

(ii) 70 arc doing work fn Cotton and Silk. 

(iii) 100 are doing work in Cotton only. 

(6) Yes, slightly by about 20 weavers. 

2. Silk is obtained and purchased by the dealers who actually engage 
the weavers. Weavers do not purchase on their own. Even those weavers 
that aro few in number, that do the work indcqieiidently purchase silk or 
other such materials from the dealers and shop keepers that are the solo 
manufacturers of Tatta Silken Goods. 

R?. 6-0 to Rs. 7 per lb. pl\is annas 4 freight charges. Raw silk from 
Multan and Amritsar. 

Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 per lb. Silk yarn from Multan. 

Spun yarn is never used by them. 

Rs. 8 for 10 lbs. artificial silk from Kaiachi. 
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Real gold Rs. 44 por lb., imitativo gold Rs. 11 per lb. gold thread from 
Bombay, Surat and sometimes from France. 

The ubovemeiitioned articles aro purchased from wholesale dealers from 
various places. 

Raw silk used made in Tndia. 

Silk yarn used niado in India. 

Spun silk never used. 

Artificial silk used made in China or Japan. 

Gold thread used made in Surat or Franco. 

3 & 4. No information is available. 

5- (i) By ladies in Purdah. 

(ii) By gents. &, ladies but not by weavers. 

(iii) By ladies. 

(iv) laulies and gents, other than weavers. 

fi. Pure silk. 

7. Tho organisation of tho industry is still in t.ho hands of merchants. 
Weavers get Rs. 7 to Its. 35 per month, according to nature of work and 
tho work finished. ICach weaver is paid for material finished, e.ij., a 
weaver when finishes a piece of G yards comprising of 36 yards total length 
gets about Rs. 30 on that. It. will take him 4 days for arranging tho 
handlooms and about three to four days for setting. A weaver can produce 
about 1J to 2 yards of such a finished kilos* in a day of about 9 hours. 

8. (1) Yes, (2) No, (3) No, (4) if ordered, (5) No, (G) No, (7) Yes, (8) No, 
(9) Yes, (10) if ordered and (111 Yes. 

9. In all about 10,000 yards produced por year. 

10. For UUk. —7 days for sotting and arranging and 11/2'.to 2 yards 
per day is tho weaving capacity. 

For Gold thread .—About 1 yard weaved por day of about 9 hours. 

11. Mostly pure silk is used in quantity of about 10 to 12 niuunds por 
year. 

12. For a piece of 3G yards x 20 inches, pric© varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 10 
per yard according to tho quality. 

13. Ahout, 11s. 50,000 per year. 

14. They do not use at all. 

15. Purchase through their employers who aro also the merchants. 

10. No. 

17. Silk is purchased directly by the merchants and not by weavers. 

18. China silk iu their opinion is superior to Bhukharu or Kashinoro 
silk if tho saino is easily and conveniently obtainable. 

19. Silk yarn obtained is not sold. If sorbid yarn is obtainable, weavers 
will certainly take advantage. 

20. Bilk is supplied by tho manufacturers to the weavers. 

21. Information is not availnhle. 

29, Indian silk is more easy to wind. No new method of re-reeling has 
SO fur boeu introduced. 

23. Imported artificial silk is cheaper than raw silk but raw silk is 
preferred. 

24. Spun silk is not used at all. 

26. Information is not available. 

27. One new fueiory has been started in Tatta owing to partners 
dividing. 

28. (1) Raw material Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per yard. 

(2) One pie or ^ anna per yard. 

(3) 12 annas for 36 yards. 
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(4) Tls. 10 to Us. 30 for 36 yards. 

(5) 8 annas to one rupee for 36 yards. 

(6) Us. 2 to Us. 5 pei machine for 36 yards. 

Weavers are paid per piece of 36 yards. Monoy is always given in 
advance. 

They are paid from Uh. 10 to Us. 30 per piece of 36 yards. 

20. Manufacturers or even weavers do get loan or other such help from 
Co-operative Societies. But they never get the help in obtaining raw silk. 

30. Sold in Tatta and mostly in Sind. Sometimes orders from various 
places in India are also received. 

31. Demand is sligliLljy decreasing. 

32. As mentioned above in question and answer No. 2. 

33. Information is not available. 

34. Information is not available. 


(3) Letter No. 575-C., dated the 3rd August, VIS ft, from, the Secretary, to 

Government of Sind, Finance Department, Karachi. 

Subject: —Protection TO THE Skiucct.toiial Industry. 

In continuation of this Department’s letter No. 575-C., dated the 23rd 
July, 19.38, on the subject noted above, 1 am directed to reply as under:-— 
(a) Questionnaire for Importers anil Traders .—The information 
available at present shows that thero are no direct importers of raw silk in 
Sind. The mills and craftsmen using silk yarn generally obtain the.ir 
requirements through importers at Bombay and elsewhere. 

(h) Questionnaire for silk and art silk goods manufacturers .—The 
necessary information i$ being collected and will be supplied in duo course. 

(4) Letter No. .575-C., dated the 31st August, 1938, from the Chief Secretary, 

to Government of Sind, Finance Department, Karachi. 

Subject Photection to ttie Seiucuptchai, Industry. 

Tn continuation of this Department’s letter No. 575-C., dated the 3rd 
August, 1938, on the, subject noted above, I am directed to state that efforts 
were made to obtain tlio necessary information regarding silk and art 
silk goods but without success as the manufacturers arc not preparod to 
disclose it. 


25. Government of Delhi. 

(1) Letter No. 8107, defied the 11th July, 1938, from the Chief Commissioner, 

Delhi. 

With roforeneo to your letter No. 639, dated tho 27th Juno, 1938, 
forwarding a questionnaire intended for mills mainly engaged in tho manu¬ 
facture of silk and artificial silk goods, I have tho honour to say that thero 
are no such mills in tire Delhi Province. 


(2) Letter No. 8728-L. S. G., doled the 23rd July, 1938 , from the Chief 

Commissioner, Delhi. 

Subject Proposed continuation or protection for the Sericui.turai, 

Industry. 

With reference to the correspondence ending with your letter No. 613, 
dated the 17th .Tune, 1938, on the subject noted above, T have the honour 
to forward seven copies of the replies to tho questionnaire of tho Tariff 
Board relating to tho hnndloom industry, received with your letter No, 510, 
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dated the 14th May, 1938. No separate opinions in writing have been 
received from tho representatives of the handloora industry but their views 
have been incorporated in tho replies. 

2. As tlierc is no sericultural industry at present in operation in Delhi, 
it is not possible to furnish tho information desired in tho questionnaire 
received with your letter No. 514, dated the 24lh May, 1938. 


(Handloom Industry). 


Replies to Questionnaire, for loeal Government. 


1. (a) The total number of handlooms in Delhi Province so far ns it has 
been possible to ascertain, i» 1,600, out of which 870 are working at present 
employing about 740 wholotimo and 400 part-time weavers: — 

(i) The number of weavers engaged in woaving pure silk is about 20. 

(ii) There arc no weavers in this area who are regularly engaged in 

weaving cotton and silk mixed fabrics of tho description. 

(iii) Tho total number of weavers ongaged in tho production of cotton 
goods only, is about 1,120. 

(b) Tho figures for 1934 are not available. As a result of a survey under¬ 
taken, there were found to be 897 wholotime and 364 part-time weavers 
in 1935, as compured to 740 and 100 respectively, in 1938. 

2. The silk weavers obtain their raw material in spun silk and artificial 
silk yarn through tho local merchant who acts as a middloman. The yarns 
used by these weavers are imported. Haw silk, silk yarn and gold thread 
aro not consumed by the local industry generally. 

Tho present priecs paid by the weavors for the spun silk and artificial 
silk yarn are as follows : — 

Spun silk 2/210s - Rx. 5-8 por lb. 

Artificial silk yarn—150 Donier—12 annas 6 pies per lb. 

3. Yes. Staple yarn is being brought into use by the local weavers in 
increased quantity. On an average, the proportion of staple yarn utilised 
generally constitutes 40 per cent, of the total consumption. 

The Japanese staple yarn is mostly in use. The local current rates are: — 

Por lb. 


2/30s 
2/40s 
2/60s 
2/80s 
2/130s 


Re. a. p. 
0 15 0 
10 6 
12 6 
14 0 
19 0 


4. Owing to high lustre and comparative cheapness, tho staple fibre fabrics 
have alroady captured the market to a fairly large extent, and it is 
legitimately feared that silk will receive a set-back at least if it is not 
actually ousted from the market. 

5. (i) A (ii) The operations involved in twisting, and boiling off are pot 
undertaken locally. 

(Iii) Dyeing of silk yarn is being done by agencies other than the weaver 
himself, according to consumptive demand. 

(iv) While ■ doubling is done by thread balling establishments locally, 
winding and warp preparation are undertaken by tho weaver himself. 

6. Spun silk, Tussar silk and Karandi silk (waste silk) are mostly used 
for both warp and weft. 
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7. The number of weavers engaged in weaving silk is comparatively 
small in this province). Tho industry in this province too is, financed by 
merchants who advance loans in the shape of yarn and purchase the entire 
finished product. The weavers at present earn barely their living wage. 
It would be far better if the weavers who are principally cottage workers, 
were assisted in the phreha.se of raw materials at market rates and in tho 
disposal of their linixned products at romunerativo prices, through some 
well organised co-operative movement. 

8. The classes of elolth at present woven locally are: — 

(i) Sarees, 

(ii) Lungis, and 

(iii) Suitings and shirtings. 

There arc no such qualities of hand-woven cloth produced in this province 
as onter into competition with imported products, except in the case of 
summer suitings which have been recently introduced on a limited scale. 

9. The total estimated output in yards of silk and artificial silk goods 
was 20,000 only in 1937. 

10. There nro no reliable statistics maintained in this direction. The 
daily estimated average production in each category is, however, represented 
by the following statement: — 

Kinds of yarn used. Average daily production. 

Real silk, Tussar, mercerised yarn and 10 to 12 yards of wcll-pickcd cloth 
staplo yarn. containing about 60 to G4 picks 

per inch. 

Art silk and staple yarns . . 8 to 10 yards of well picked cloth 

containing about 60 to 61 picks 
por inch. 

Ordinary mill-made cotton yarn . . 10 to 12 yards of cloth containing 

50 to 60 picks per inch. 

Hand-spun yarn woven nn pit loom . 8 to 10 yards of cloth containing 

40 to 50 picks per inch. 

11. Tho varieties of silk generally used have already been mentioned under 
item 6 above. There are no reliable figures available to indicate the quantity 
of silk of the various qualities consumed in the local industry. 

12- The prepared pieces of shirting and suitings generally measure 30 
yards x 30-31 inches— 

(i) For the locally produced spun silk suitings, prices vary from 
Rs. 1-14 to Its. 2-8 a yard. 

(ii) For the locally produced Tussar silk suitings, prices vary from 
Us. 1-2 to Rs. 1-9 per yard. 

(iii) For the locally produced Karandi suitings, prieos vary from 
annas 10 to annas 14 per yard. 

13. The value of the total uuiiual production of silk goods in Delhi for 
1937, is estimated at Its 25,000. 

14. Spun silk is mostly used for the production of sarees, shirtings and 
suitings. 

15. The weavers arc supplied with yarn mostly by the cloth merchant and 
in some cases, such supjily is obtained directly from dealers in yarn who 
thus act as middlemen. 

16. Tho yarn merchants allow no credit to the weavers. 

17. Silk merchants acting as importers’ agents sell directly to weavers 
in bundles of o lbs. and 10 lbs. each. 
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18. The Indian silk compares favourably with imported varietios in so 
far as more quality is concerned. The merchants hold tho view that the 
qualities of silk ordinarily available in tho local market and imported from 
manufacturing centres liko Ludhiana, Amritsar, Surat, ilhagalpur and 
Murshidabad, possess less lustre and softness than tho foreign qualities 
selling at the same price. 

19. No sorting or grading of yarn is practised locally. Only graded yarns 
are imported into Delhi. 

20. The cloth merchant acting as a middleman advances silk yarn to 
approved weavers who return the finished article to him for marketing 
purposes. The work is done on a contract basis, and the woaver receives 
from an anna to two annas per yard according to the quality and nature 
of tho article produced. A part of tho wages is paid to tho woaver in 
advance. Deductions are, of course, made from the payment for defective 
work. 

21. Delhi does not import any raw silk. 

22. The silk rearing industry is not in operation in Delhi. 

28. There is little trado of importance in raw silk locally. Tho competi¬ 
tion offered by artificial silk yarn is, however, steadily replacing pure silk 
yarn iu the market. 

24. Tho view held hoth by tho weavers and the merchants is that the 
foreign spun silk which requires no re-reeling, twisting or degumming, is 
more economical in use than flic Indian raw silk available in hanks. Tho 
present rate of duty is held to bo insufficient to protect tho Indian product. 

25. Tho hand weaving industry in silk is not moro than two years old 
and, therefore, no comparative figures regarding prices and wages are 
available. 

20. The view held locally is that any increase in the duty on im|>ortcd 
silk should ho accompanied by an incrcu.so in the duty on imported silk 
manufactures. Tho present duties, on imported silk fabrics, artificial silk 
goods und mixtures, have proved beneficial to some extont to handloom 
weavers. The advantages will be increased if the duties on imported silk 
and silk goods were increased. 

27. Tho following factories have come into existence subsequent to tho 
grant of protection to the serieultural industry combined with tho levy of 
protective duty on imported silk fabrics: — 

(i) The Delhi silk and woollen mills are working in Qarolbagh as a 
private enterprise with a capital of about Its. 15,000. 

(ii) Tho Divaker Textile Mills Limited are under construction at 

Silainpnr. Tt is a joint stock company limited by shares with 
an authorised capital of Its. lakhs which has been fully 
subscribed. 

(iii) Tho Fancy Silk and Small-ware Weaving Mills Limited, aro 

working at Kliyher Pass. Jt is a joint stock company limited 
by shares with an authorised capital of 11s. I lakh, of which 
Rs. 87,975 have been subscribed. 

(iv) Messrs. Mcbra and Company have established a manufactory ul 

Dnrva Gunj, for tho production of silk and artificial silk tapes, 
with an investment of about its. 25,000. 

Tho manufacturing establishments use imported raw material for reasons 
of uniformity, better bistro, easier re-reeling, and cheapness. Tho additional 
advantage iu using the imported raw material is provided by yarn on 
cheeses roady for warping purposes, und on pirns to fit t-lio shuttle of tho 
loom ready for weaving, to save wastage which otherwise would tend to* 
increase the ultimuto cost of production. 
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28, The following tabular statement furnishes the approximate cost of 
manufacture of typical articles of silk cloth of local production: — 


Description 
of cloth. 

Cost of 
raw 

material. 

Twisting 

and 

wine ing 
. charges. 

Dyeing 

charges. 

Weaving 

charges. 

Cost 

of 

labour. 

Other 

inciden¬ 

tal 

costs 

including 

finishing 

charges. 

Total 

cost. 


Rs. 

A. P. 

As p. 

As. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

As. 

P. 

As. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Coating, 

31' x 30'. 

32 

0 0 

0 6 

4 0 

2 5 6 

2 

0 

8 0 

35 10 

0 

Shirting, 

31" x 30", 

15 

0 0 

3 0 

-• 

1 14 0 

1 

6 

0 0 

17 8 

G 

Saree, 

44’ X S'. 

4 

0 9 

0 9 

2 0 

0 7 0 

1 

0 

2 0 

4 14 

0 

Tahmat fancy, 
44' x 2|'. 

2 

4 0 

1 0 

4 0 

0 4 9 

1 

0 

1 6 

3 0 

3 


29. So far the co-operative movement has done little to finance the 
handloom weaving industry generally in this province. 

30. The consumptive demand in Delhi is considerable and the products 
find an almost ready markpt locally. 

31. The demand for natural silk, owing principally to its higher cost, is 
on the decrease. 

32. Delhi is not a centro for the consumption or redistribution of raw 
eilk. 

33. As at present, there is little turnover from imported to indigenous 
silk in Delhi. 

34. Nothing in particular. 


26. Government of the North Western Frontier Provinces. 

Letter No. £0920It) 12%, dated the 10th June, 1938 , from Secretary to 
Government, N.-W. Jr. P., Development Departments, Peshawar. 

With reference to your letters Nos. 510 and 544, dated the 14th and 24th 
May, 1938, respectively, I 4m directed to state that as there is no Sericulture 
industry in this Province, the Provincial Government have no comments to 
offer on the set of questionnaires forwarded with your letters under 
reference. 


27. Government of Burma. 


( 1 ) tetter No. 57 9, dated the 8th June, 1938, from the Secretary, Tariff 
Board, to the Secretary to Government of Burma , llevenue Depart¬ 
ment, Itangoon. 


I am directed to refer to the Government of India in the Department of 


Commerce Resolution No. 
the Tariff Board has been 
tion of protection for tliie 


28-T. (2)/38, dated the 9th April, 1938, in which 
directed to enquire into the necessity for continua- 
Sericultural Industry provided by the Indian 
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Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Act, 1934, which will expire on the 
31st March, 1939. 

1 am therefore directed to forward herewith two questionnaires relating 
to that Industry and to request that, if the Government ol Burma are 
interested in this enquiry, replies with six spare copies may be sent so as 
to reach the Board’s office at Poona not later than August 1st. 


(2) Letter No. 101-K. K.jSit {1550), dated the 2Srd September, 19S8, from 
the Government of liunna, ltepa-rtment oj Commerce and industry 
(Commerce Branch). 

Subject :— Question of continuing the protection afforded to inn 
SEKlC'UtTUUAt INOUSTHY AFTER THE 31 NT MARCH, 1039. 

With reference to your letter No. 579, dated the 8th June, 1938, I am 
directed to forward, for your information, 6 copies each of— 

(i) roplies to the General Questionnaire (excepting Questioua 

Noe. 54, (58 and 73), prepared by tho Director of Agriculture, 
Burma, and 

(ii) replies to the Questionnaire relating to the llandloom Industry, 

prepared by the Superintendent, Cottage Industries, Burma, 
and to say that replies to Questions Nos. 54, 68 and 73 of the 
General Questionnaire will bo furnished shortly. 

2. With reference to the latter portion of your telegram* No. 989, of 
tho 19th instant, I am to inform you that the question of holding a 
separate enquiry in Burma is under consideration, and that, therefore, this 
Government does not propose to usk tho Board to visit Burma. 

3. 1 am to request that you will lie so good as to furnish this Govcmmont, 
with the approval of tile Governmeqt of India, with four copic9 of your 
Board’s Uoport, alien it is published. 


Enclosure I. 

Answer to General Questionnaire relating to Scrieultoral Enquiry furnished 
by the Entomologist, Burma, Mandalay. 

1. There arc expansions in Jheiktho, Shwebandaw, Kulama and Wcttigan. 
No survey of tho rearers or the land under mulberry has been taken. 

In Burma no separate industries as, cocoon producing (rearing), reeling, 
and mulberry cultivation (lor selling leaves to rearers) exist. Then again 
no one appears to be entirely dependant upon Sericulture alone, though it 
may the main occupation. Perhaps the number of reurors may approach 
1,000 in all. 

2. No business organisation exists hero. 

3. No figures for the maximum production of (i) cocoons, (ii) raw silk 
are available as there is no organised industry. 


Chinese silk content 


Grain average. 
4-5 

Japanese silk content . 


4-04 

Maymyo hybrids Nistid 

. 

2-3 

Maymyo hybrids Nismo 


3-2 

Maymyo hybrids Nistan 

y 

2-5 


5. Mulborry feeding silk worms. 


Not printed. 
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6. This means a building constructed for commercial purpose. Tlio 
cost of buildings as built by tHe Government cannot be taken for comparisons. 


Race. 

Number of 
dayf from 

hatching 

to spinning. 

Numbor of 
cocoons 
to a pound. 

Length of 
filament. 

Denier, 

Nistid 4th 

26'4 

505’7 

400 

131 

Nismo 

2fv3 

508-3 

600 

131 

Nistid 1st . 

2p-0 

556-6 

350 

12i 

Nistid 3rd . 

2B-7 

518 

355 

141 

Nistid 2nd 

. 2>1 

535-1 

400 

151 


8. No change in the method lias been adopted. 

0. The worms woro imported originally. Now the seed is locally 
produced. No separate organisations of seed production and cocoon 
production exist. 

Only stiff, compact cocoons are selected for seed. Then the longevity 
and healthy condition of moths are considered. Only eggs from these moths 
Are used for seed. Later niotlhs are microscopically examined. 

10. There is no legislation regarding distribution of disease free eggs. 
The Department distribute otnly eggs selected as in 9. 

11. Multivoltine—eight broods in a year 1 oss. of seed produces 
approximately 3.'S,100 worms. 

Figures for total number of ounces of seed reared in the province are 
not available. 

12. Univoltinc Italian race introduced in 192o is more or loss acclimatized, 
but it is not done as a commercial proposition, i.c., not for rearing on a 
commercial scale. 

To maintain this race the eggs have got to ho artificially hibenuated by 
refrigeration. 

13. As in No. 9. 

For the prevention of pdbrine disease carc is taken not to introduce 
outside worms. Precaution l)y microscopic examination followed by disin¬ 
fection of eggs as well as tbo rearing house and the appliances are carried 
out as routine work. 

14. So far as the Departmental worms are concerned the wastage due 
to diseases is negligible. The private indigenous rearers suffer a lot from 
epidemics but no figures are available. 

These rearers are urged tjo rear tbo disease-free egg’s supplied free by 
the Department. 

15. Mulberry leaves are tihe only leaves fed to worms in Purina and 
without exception tho rearer himself grows his own mulberry on his own 
land. No caso of a piece of land being rented for mulberry cultivation is 
known. 

Cost of cultivation of 1 acre. Hush mulberry of 4,840 bushes yields 
9 000 H>s. leaves. 

Rs. A. 

Preliminary elearanccj.80 0 

Ploughing ...... 48 

Harrowing . ...... 48 

Cost of 20 cart-loads of manure (F. Y. M l . . 20 0 

Cutting setts and planting (2 men and 10 women 

for 3 days) ...... 12 0 

Four primings (2 men for 4 days) . 15 0 

Four intcrcultures (2 jnen and 2 bullocks for 3 days) 18 0 
Hand weeding (6 won»cn for 5 days a time) . . 18 12 


Total 


122 12 
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Recurring expenditures— 

Digging out roots (0 men for 1 days) . 

Four primings. 

Four intereultures ...... 

Two hand weedings. 

Cost ol manure (10 carta) .... 

Total 

Tree mulberry—1 acre = 70 trees. 

Yield of leuvcs= 5,400 lbs. 

1st year Preliminary clearance . 

Digging pits. 

Manure. 

Planting and filling. 

Total 

Recurring expenditures— 

Digging and mulching. 

Four intereultures. 

Total 

4 Weeding with scythe or dak . 

2 men at annas 14 a day per head for 2 days for 
4 times. I 

Total 


lfi. (a) Grafting and growing medium hedges. 

(b) Information in 15. 

17. (i) No data. 

(ii) No data. 

18. No data. 

10. Not known. 

20. The majority of indigenous private roarers still continue on the 
old methods. There is no organisation for marketing yet. 

21. One ounce of seed yields 35,400 cocoons. 

One aero of mulberry yields 43,060 cocoons. 

No figures for univoltine and bivoltine are available. 

No data by which to say if any improvement has occurred since last 
Tariff Board Report. 

22. Silk content of— 

Grains. 


Univoltino (Italian) . 
Multivoltine— 

. . . . 4-6 (reared at Maymyo) 

Burmese 

1-6 

Nistam . 

1-2 

Mysore . 

1-5 

Bengal . 

.... 12 

Crosses . . , 

< . . . 2-74 


Rb. 

A. 

10 

8 

15 

0 

18 

0 

18 

12 

10 

0 

72 

4 


30 

0 

14 

t) 

20 

0 

15 

0 

70 

0 

7 

0 

18 

0 

25 

0 


25 0 


7 0 
32 0 
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23. (a) & ( b) The expenditures in nurseries will not necessarily be purely 
for production of cocoons, because, expenditures such us supply of cuttings, 
layings of eggs, <-ost of seed supply boxes, ole., arc all added up together, 
und are not possible to be separated out. 

24. Sale of cocoons is not practised hero. 

No data of mutual production of cocoon in the province is available. 

2d. Breeder always reels his cocoons. Never sells cocoons. 

(a) 100 lbs. of cocoons yield 115 lbs. reeled silk. 

(t) 100 lbs. of Cocoons yield 88 5 lbs. waste. 

20. There is no power driven machinery. All is reeled by hand. 

27. Total quantity of rat silk reeled in the province will bo approxi¬ 
mately 10,800 lbs. the average price being Rs. 4-2-G per lb. 

Waste produced is not marketable bore. 

4.284 cocoons are requited to produce I lb. of raw silk. There is no 
filature in tlio province. Heeling is done by hand mostly by the indigenous 
method. Very small proportion is reeled by the treadle machine. 

28 The indigenous mothlod requires very simple equipments just an 
earthen pot, a tripod, a fork and a reel which are all made at. homo at tho 
cost of a few annas. Alt ex mrieneod woman can reel about -30 to '54 lbs. 
of raw silk Working for abontt 9 hours. 

Tho Department advocate] the use of a treadle reeling machine costing 
about Rs. 24 which can reel <9 lbs. in about 8 hours. 

A nmol lino in use has beetn working for about 6 years, though worn out 
parts have been replaced. 

29. No data. 

30. No information. 

31. No information. 

32. No information. 

33. Tn Burma the rearer himself is the mulberry cultivator and reeler 
us well. There is no distinct branches of the industry as enumerated. 

31 No filatures. 

35. (1) The reeling girls in nurseries tiro paid Its. 7 to Rs 8. They only 
work with tho treadle reeling) machine and they help with the sorting and 
clearing of cocoons as well as! the washing of nets and trays and other odd 
jobs. 

(2) T have no idea. 

(3) No facilities tor technical instruct ions are available in the province, 
hut [ample who would like to I tit Uo practical training in rearing and reeling 
tire entertained. 

36. No filature. 

37. No filature. 1 

38. No filtituro. 

39. No filature. 

40. No throwing as ft business is carried out here. 

41. The raw silk in Bmtiiin is mainly Chinese, probably imported 
overland. (1) the price of which is Bs. 416 to Rs. 5-27 per pound. (2) & (3) 
No informations in these connection are available. 

42. Re-reeling Is done by indigenous private rearers, and the blemishes 
and defects are many in their silk. 

With tho treadlo reeling machine the defects aro greatly reduced, still 
re-reeling has to ho done. 

43. The cost of rc-reeling the Chinese raw silk common in Mandalay 
Is 2 'i annas per lb. and the loss is about 10 per cent. 

4f, Not known. 


49 
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45. Only weaving in the province. Perhaps in India tennis guts, 
fishing lines, strings for musical instruments are manufactured out of raw 
silk. 

40. (1) Nil. 

(2) Estimating the rearers to number about a thousand and producing 
3 viss of raw silk each, the total production must he somewhere round about 
3,(XX) viss or 10,800 lbs. 

47. The annual production may he taken as 10,800 lb«. of raw silk 
npproximaioly and is consumed at home. There is no export and there is 
no system for marketing. 

48. No export. 

40. No data. 

50. No comparison arises. 

51. Nil. 

52. No data. 

53. Never imported by me. 

04. Chinese raw silk, twisted and untwisted are the most common here. 

55. No information. 

5fi. Cannot say. 

57. The imported silk in this country is mainly Chinese. The silk 
reeled by the indigenous method is u-cd for a particular type of weaving 
and fetches almost as good a price as the imported Chinese silk. Tito silk 
reeled by the treadle machine is also as good its the Chinese silk to the 
weavers at Amnrupura. 

58. 1. have no idea. 

5'J, There are no Tatar, Muga and F.t i in this province. 

60. 1 do not think any silk waste is imported into Burma. 

61. Silk waste including weight of chrysalis comes up to 88' 1.5 per cent. 
I’lcaso seo No. 25. 

62. There is no market for silk waste hero. 

63. Tho private indigenous rearers still keep on rearing a good amount 
of indigenous mull ivollinc worms which contain a vety high percentage ot 
floss, but according to their method of ruling the flo-s is incorporated into 
tho coarse thread. 

The Agricultural Department has got only hybrid muitivolt.ines and no 
puro multivoltines. The differences in silk content between tho Department 
hybrids and the indigenous multivoltines will be seen in tho answer to 
quostion 22. 

64. No spinning plant exist in Burma. 

65. No filature. 

66. Burma never exported raw silk waste. 

67. No export. 

68. Nil. 

69. Please refer to this office No. 862/2S-14, dated the 23rd August, 
1938, where I have submitted that, no protection seemed called for. 

70. No answer seems necessary. 

71. Cost of raw silk varies from Its. 15 to Rs 19 per viss, and II to 12 
ticals of raw silk costing about Rs. 1-12 can be woven into a longyi which 
Bells at Bs. 4. 

72. 1 am not ablo to make any statement. 

73. Nil. 

74. I am not able to make any statement. 

The original copies of General Questionnaire are herewith returned. 
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Enclosure TI. 


Answerx to Questionnaire rclaiiiuj to the TIniutloom Industry in Burma. 

1- (a) The total number of persons whoso main or subsidiary occupation 
is silk or cotton weaving, has been esti natcd at one lakh ami a half. The 
exact number ol weavers engag ■(! in weaving different classes of goods is 
not known. Cotton weaving is -norc wide-spread and employs more hands. 
Silk and mixed goods weavers form less than 30 per cent, ot the total. 

(h) Yes. 


2. From the retail dealers Imported. Price of silk (warp) is Its. 8, 
welt Its. o, spun silk Rs. 4 and Artificial silk lie. 1 to its. 1-8 a lb. 

3. No. 

4. No. Owing to their low ; wearing qualities and comparatively high 
price compared with real silk, jstaple fibre goods do not find favour with 
tho consumer. 


!>. By other agencies. 

(i. For warps, good quality hard twisted yarn is used, for weft untAvi.st.ed 
or yarn with less twist, is used. 

7. In Burma hand loom weaving is generally carried on by the agricul¬ 
turists as a subsidiary industry The. weavers in most cases work on tbeir 
own. Bat in important weavinjt centres where the industry is more or less 
organised it is controlled by the financiers. The present system cannot bo 
considered as a satisfactory arrangement. To makt the weaver independent, 
the only remedy seems to he in organising weavers societies on co-operative 
lines. 

8. In this country lull,"vis at> the only class of goods manufactured, with 
a small quantity of shirting and suitings. Silk lungyis for ladies’ wear meet 
with a certain amount of competition from Japan. 

9. Over 4b0,0O0 yards of sill; lungyis are produced annually. 

10. An average weaver takes a day to weave a piece of silk lungyi which 
is 44" wide and 4 yards long. 

11. Chinese silk is generally used. A small quantity of indugenous silk 
is also used iu certain localities 

12. The dimensions of a piejec of lungyi are 44" x 4 yards. The price 
ranges between B-. 7 8 and Hs. 14. 

.13. Over 17* lakhs. 

14. A small quantity of spun silk is used chiefly in tbe manufacture of 
suitings. 

lb. Through middlemen. 

10. Yes. Each weaver is given up to about Rs. KX) worth for a month. 

17. Through retail"!*. 

IS it ]!). Indian siM; is not used to any appreciable extent in Burma. 

20. Yes. Silk is supplied l.i the weaver it the current market, price 
and the finished article is taken back from I on at the prevailing market 
rate. The merchants undertake to sell the finished article on behalf of tho 
weaver merely to push the sale of silk yarn. 

21 & 22. As the silk used in Burma is mainly Chinese no opinion can be 
offered on these points. 

23 dr 21. These questions do (not arise in the case of Burma where very 
little artificial or spun silk used at present. 



Price of 

Price of finished 

Wages of 


raw silk. 

article (lungyi.) 

labour. 


R 8. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

19.14 -35 

19 a vj. is. 

7 0 a piece. 

1 0 a piece. 

1937-38 

i 28 

7 b „ 

0 12 

49 A 
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26. As far as Burma is concerned tho imposition of present duties on 
imported silk fabrics has proved beneficial to the handlooiu weaver to sotno 
extent. 

27. No. 

Rs. A. 

28. Cost of Raw Materials ...... 6 0 

Dyeing and other charges ....-• 0 8 

Weaving charges ....... 0 12 

Weavers are paid 12 annas per piece of 41" x4 yards. 

29. Co-operative Weaving Societies do not exist in this country, however, 
Government assists tho weavers in other ways hy establishing and financing 
a Textile Depot, an agency through which yarn and weaving accessories aro 
supplied to tho weavers and their products disposed to the traders and 
consumers. 

60. They are sold at the place of manufacture and are also sent to other 
places in the country. Freight and other incidental charges aro borne by 
the buyers. 

31. It has decreased compared with the years before trade depression set in. 

32. Tho chief source of supply is China which supplied over 14,000 
mnunds in 1937-38. The yearly local production is about 1(1,800 lbs. 

33. Yes. In the case of Burma more out of sentiment to encourage homo 
industry than as a result of protection. 

34. In Burma sericulture is still in a backward state. The yield of local 
silk is not sufficient to meet even one-tenth of the requirements of the home 
weaving industry which has to depend mainly on outside sources for its 
supply of raw material. Hence the continuation of protection to the 
sericulture industry in this country has an adverse etfect on the silk weaving 
industry. 


(3) letter -Vo. 191-K. K ./VA’ iluhil Hie :2nd Sacembrr, 193$, from the 

Secretary, to the (loeernmmt of Ilurma, Deiiartment aj Commerce anil 
Industry. 

Subject .-—Question ok contivtino trip rnoTF.rnoN aki ouiikd to tub 
S r.UtrtT.Tt KAr, rNIKSTUV AFTER Till'. 31.ST M.AIK'H, 1939. 

In continuation of my letter No. 191-K. K./38, (1669), dated the 23rd 
September, 1938, on the subject mentioned above, 1 am directed to inform 
von that rpplies to Questions Nos. 64 and 68 of the General Questionnaire 
cannot, ho furnished as required on the lines given in Table L.XVI ol tho 
Tariff Board Report of 1933. The classification of Chinese silk followed hv 
the Customs Authorities in Burma is on general lines, that is, Chinese Raw 
Silk—Piece-goods—Silk yarn noils and warps-- Thread for sewing and other 
sorts. 

As regards Question So. 73, I am to say that the following steps liavo 
been taken hy the Government of Burma to improve tho Industry: — 

(ft) Additional Sericultural stall has boon employed and paid out of 
the sericultural grant received from the Government of India 
during the period 1935-36 and 1936-37. 

(b) Research is heitig conducted to discover— 

(i) the best types of grafted mulberry, and 

(ii) the best yielding races of silkworms, i.e., (host* giving to highest 
percentage of silk and the longest filament, by crossing. 

(r) A State scholar has been sent to Japan for tho study of sericulture 
and silk weaving. 

(d\ Training in sericulture is given hy the Agricultural Department, 
(e) Instruction is being given in methods of improved reeling according 
to the requirements of weavers at various sericultural stations. 
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28. Mysore Silk Association, Bangalore. 

(1) Letter from the Honorary President, the Mysore Silk Association,, 

Himiyalore, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, dated the 22nd June, 1088. 

With reference to the press communique of the Indian Tariff Board 
inviting memorandum from interested bodies on protection to Silk Industry 
in India., I have the honour to submit the following. 

The importance of the Sericultural Industry, the prominent place it 
occupies in the agricultural economy of the country and its eminent fitness 
for protection by satisfying all the conditions prescribed by the Fiscal 
Commission having been fully recognised by the Tariff Board appointed by 
the Government of India in 1932 to report on this industry, it is unnecessary 
to dilate now on these points. All the facts relevant to the question of 
protection to the industry have been placed before the previous Tariff Board 
by the Mysore Silk Association in its notes as well as the evidence submitted 
by it to the Board. In urging before the Tariff Board the need for adequate 
protection to the industry this Association prayed that protection at the 
undermentioned rates should be given for at least 15 years which was 
considered to be the minimum period required to effect economies and 
improvements in the cost of production so as to. bring down the fair selling 
price of Mysore silk to the level of the selling price of imported foreign, 
particularly Chinese, silk. 

Duty originally 
asked for by 
the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Per cent. 

(1) Raw Silk.125 

(2) Silk Yarns, Noils and Warps, Silk Thread and 


Spun Silk .125 

(3) Artificial Silk Yarn and Thread .... 125 

(4) Silk Goods.125 

(5) Silk Mixtures. 100 

(G) Artificial Silk Goods and Mixtures . . . 100 


2. In their report to Government, the Tariff Board found that the 
fair selling prices of Tndian Chaika silk of first quality which corresponded 
to imported Canton Filature would be Rs. 6-2-6 per lb. and that of Indian 
Filature silk corresponding to the superior imported filature silk would be 
Rs. 6-10-9 per lb. and, on the basis of these figures and the then prevalent 
average price of imported Canton Filature and superior filature silks which 
were Rs. 3-12 and Rs. 4-3-6 per lb. respectively, the Tariff Board considered 
that the measure of protection needed by both the Indian charka silk 
as also Indian filature silk would amount to Rs. 2-6 per lb. and recommended 
that protection should be given in the form of a specific duty of this amount. 
(Vide paragraph 184 of the Report.) They also further observed that if 
“ prices as represented by the ps-duty price of Rs. 3-11 per lb. of Canton 
Steam filature silk fall below this level, there is a risk of our measure 
of protection proving inadequate. It will be necessary for tho Government 
of India to watch the course of prices in order that they may applv the 
relevant provisions of the Safeguarding of Industries Act should the 
Circumstances demand it”. (Paragraph 207. page 174 of the Report.) 
Though tho measure of protection recommended by the Tariff Board was 
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less than that asked for by this Association as well as all persons interested 
in the Silk Industry in India, even this modest proposal of theirs did not 
meet with the approval of the Government of India, who sanctioned the 
rates or protection only at the undermentioned rates: — 

Duty sanctioned. 

(1) Raw Silk.25 per cent, plus As. 14 per lb, 

(2) Silk Yarns, Noils and Warps, 25 per cent, on Silk Yarns including 

Silk Thread and Spun Silk. thrown silk warps, 25 per cent. 

only on Noils, Spun Silk and 

Sewing Thread. 

(3) Artificial Silk Yarn and Thread . 25 per cent, or As. 3 per lb. which¬ 

ever is higher. 

(4) Silk Goods.50 per cent, plus Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per 

lb. according to quality. 

(5) Silk Mixtures .... 50 per cent, plus Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per 

lb. according to quality. 

(6) Artificial Silk Goods and 50 per cent, ad valorem or 24 annas 

Mixtures. whichever is higher. 

3. In the course of the discussions on the Bill before the Imperial 
Legislative Assembly, when the inadequacy of the protection proposed to 
he granted by the Government was pointed out, the then Commerce Member, 
The Hon’ble Sir Joseph Bhore, was pleased to give an assurance that if the 
rates of duty proposed to bo levied by Government failed to achieve the 
object that the Government had in view, they would not fail to reconsider 
the position and that Government would not feci justified in allowing 
the protection given to silk to be defeated by further serious lowering of 
the prices. The contingency contemplated by the Commerce Member, i.c., 
the further lowering of prices, having actually occurred, several representa¬ 
tions were made to the Government of India by this Association from time 
to time strongly urging the raising of the, duties in accordance with the 
assurance given by Sir Joseph Bhore. A deputation consisting of the 
President of this Association, the Secretary of the Association, the 
President of the Mysore Chamber of Commerce and another prominent 
sericulturist also waited upon the Commerce and Industries Members of 
the Government of India at Simla in September, 1930, and urged for 
enhanced protection to the industry. Though tins representation was 
strongly supported by some of tho leading Chambers of Commerce in 
Madras and Calcutta as also by the Madras and Bengal Governments, 
it is unfortunate that it did not receive favourable consideration at the 
hands of the Government of India. Copies of the representations made 
to the Government of India as also copies of the note submitted to the 
Commerce and Industries Members at tho time when the Mysore deputation 
mot them at Simla are herewith attached (Enclosures “ A ” to “ F ”) 
and a perusal of these notes is respectfully invited as they clearly explain 
the position. 

4. Since the abovementioned representations were made to the Govern¬ 
ment of India there has been no improvement in the position of the 
industry. The ex-duty price of Canton Filature silk corresponding to the 
first quality Mysore charka silk was Rs. 2-15-7 per lb. in March last 
according to the Government of India figures: and a.t the present day it 
would bo Rs. 2-8 per lb. (calculated on the present selling price of 
Rs. 3-15-6 per lb. which includes a duty of 25 per cent, ad valorem plus 
14 annas per lb.) as against Rs. 3-12 per lb. assumed by tho Tariff Board in 
1933 for purposes of their report, thus justifying the increase of the duty 
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by about Rs. 1-4 per lb, over and above tbr- rate of Rs. 2-0 per lb. recom¬ 
mended by tho previous Tamil Board on the basis of the then prevalent 
prices. 

It may also bo mentioned here that since tho enquiry of the previous 
Tariff Board, the Canton Filature .silk has been to n very large extent 
displaced in the Indian market by Japanese silk. The imports of raw 
silk from Japan have increased enormously during the past few years, and 
unless adequate protection ii given against it the Indian Industry is sure 
to he swamped by it and completely swept out of the held. 

5. Once the ease for protection to the industry is admitted, it logically 
follows that, it tlie* protection is to be effective, it should he adequate and 
should be sufficient to raise tho price of foreign silk to the level of tin' 
fair rolling prices of Indian silk as per figures arrived at by the previous 
Tariff Board after a thorough and exhaustive enquiry into the conditions 
of the Scricnltural Industry in India. Anything less would serve no uselul 
purpose, since so long as the sericulturist has to incur a loss, however, 
small, when marketing his product., lie cannot be expected to pursue tho 
industry or take to it witlh enthusiasm, inadequate protection acts, in 
fact, as a snare to tempt people to take to the industry in the hope of 
making a profit, with the protection afforded and the non-realisation of 
the hopo has a highly discouraging and deterrent elicit on the industry. 

6. Tho object of giving (protection to the industry being to enable tho 

industry to adopt suitable measures’ to reduce I he cost ot production of 
Indian silk, the period ol protection should he sufficient to enable this object 
to be achieved. The measures to lower the eo»t of production consist of (1) 
improvements in mulberry nnllivation, (2) improvements in rearing cocoons, 
and (.1) improvements in reeling. Action lias been and is being continuously 
taken by tho Government <pf Mysore in every one of these respects. Tree 
mulberry plantations have been started in several places but it will take 
some years for the trees to grow up and their effect, to be noticed. Tho 
number of grainages for supply of disease-free eggs lias been greatly increased 
and the annual supply of eggs which amounted to 3.5 lakhs in 1932-33 has 
now been increased to more than one i rore, about 70 lakhs ol which consist 

of cross-breed layings ugaipxt only about S lakhs of cross-breed layings in 

11)32-33. Kvon this increased supply is, however, only about a little inoro 
than a fourth of the total demand for tire State and it will lake at least 

]() years more for the full ijcuuttnl to he met, as it is not merely a question 

of finding the money required for the purpose but of training the agency. 
Reeling improvements have been undertaken and action has been taken to 
establish filatures oil up-to-date lines. To enable the reeler to obtain better 
prices for the silk waste ulncli is the bv-prodmt obtained in the course of 
reeling raw silk and for which there was practically no demand in the past 
in India -a Spun Silk Factory has h-en established as a Joint Stock concern, 
with substantial help lronfi Gmeminent, and this has already led to art 
appreciable increase in tint price ot silk waste in the St. For the full 
effect, of all these nic:t»nr< i In be felt, a period of at least J"> years will bo 
required; and unless protection is given for this period it will not he 
possible to achieve the object aimed at. by it. The previous Tarill Board, 
in recommending that thq duty proposed by them may be in force for a 
period of 5 years, suggest, d at the same time that a further enquiry at tho 
end of this period was conlempleted. They stated as follows: “We refrain 
from lecomniemling protection fur a lunger period, partly because until tho 
industry is reorganised we ran have m> adequate data on wliirh to base future 
costs of production, and Jiartly because in tbe constantly changing world 
conditions of to-day. we Ifiinl it impossible to foresee what developments 
ill exchanges, demand, pripcs and returns from alternative crops may occur 
during I iie next few vcnr:s. We hope that by the time tile further enquiry 
is held conditions may have become sufficiently settled to justify more 
confident forecasts than We are now in a position to make ”, (Paragraph 
ISf) of the Report.) The results achieved during the past few years fully 
justify the hope that giveit adequate protection for a sufficiently long period, 
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tho industry will bo able to fully re-establish itself, and it is therefore 
prayed that for reasons already givou, the period of protection may be 
extended to 1.5 years -such period counting from tho date on which tho 
protection granted is adequate and sufficient to raise the price of foreign, 
silk to the level of the lair selling price of Indian silk. 

7. Provided adequate protection is given for a sufficiently long period 
the industry is capable of being developed so ns to supply all the needs 
not only of India hut t.ho entire British Empire. One strong reason why 
tho British Indian Government should adopt all possible measures to 
encourage tho development, ot silk industry in India is that it is the only 
part of tho British Empire in which this industry is practised on an 
extensive scale; and as silk is being now used more and more as u war 
material, particularly in connection with aeroplanes, Great Britain should 
not bo made to depend for the supply of silk required for this purpose on 
foreign countries like Japan, which may be ranged at any time on the 
enemy side, when it can get all its supplies from its own dominions. 

8. As regards the exact measure of protection required it should, ns 
observed already, ho such as to raise the price of imported silk at least 
to tho level of the fair selling price of Indian silk as fixed by the previous 
TarifF Board. Due to the inadequacy of the protection granted in ]!W4 and 
the comparatively short time that has elapsed since then it has not been 
possible to make any appreciable reduction in the cost of production of silk 
below the figures arrived at by the previous Tariff Board which may, there¬ 
fore, he taken us the basis for determining the requited amount of protection. 
Based on these figures and on tho present prevailing prices of foreign 
silk, a specific duty of Its. 6-2-G minus Rs. 2-8 or ahont Rs. .1-10 per lb. 
of raw silk (with corresponding rales for silk mixtures and mnniiractiires) 
will be required it the duty is to be adequate and effective. In view, 
however, of the fluctuations in the prices of foreign silk front time to timo 
and also of the tendency on the part of tho importing countries to mnmpulato 
the fir ices from time to time, so that the duty may not bo raised, it is 
desirable to regulate the amount ot duty from time to time in accordance 
with the prevailing prices; and this Association would therefore suggest that 
instead of prescribing a fixed rate of duty to bo in effect for a number of 
years, the duty may be levied on the basis of the declared rr-duty price 
of foreign silk so as to bring it to the level of the fair selling price of tho 
Indian silk as determined by the Tariff Board. It is also urged that in 
determining the duty on all imported silk and silk manufactures, the invoice 
prices according to the invoices produced by the importers may lje taken 
into account instead of the average tariff values as is being done at present, 
ns the latter procedure gives scope for superior silk being often passed off 
for inferior silk and let off with u much lower rate of duty than would be 
justifiably recoverable for it. 

9. The arguments used against the grant of adequate protection to silk 
industry -such as its effect upon the Weaving Industry and upon tho 
consumers—have been dealt with in the enclosed notes and representations 
submitted to the Government of India (Enclosures 11 B ” to “ G ” and 
“ H ”) and kind reference is invited to them for a detailed answer to thorn. 
It may, however, be briefly stated here that silk being an article of luxury a 
small increase in its cost will not act ns much of u burden to the consumer 
and that the Weaving Industry in tLe country will not be prejudicially 
affected provided the Increased duty on raw silk is accompanied hy a 
corresponding duty on all silk mixtures and manufactured articles imported 
into the country. A self contained Memorandum explaining in detail the 
need for adequate protection to Silk Industry in India is also enclosed. 

10. In conclusion this Association strongly urges upon the Tariff Board 
the imperative need not only for raising the level of duties on raw silk and 
silk mixtures to the rates mentioned in the annexed statement, but also for 
the period of protection being extended to 15 years from the date on which 
euch increased protection is given effect to. 
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Statement showing the rates of protective, duties that should be imposed on 
Haw Silk, Silk <i((U/s, Mixtures, etc., imported into India. 


(1) Ituw Silk 


(2) Silk Yarns, Noils and Warps, 

Silk Thread and Spun Silk. 

(3) Artificial Silk Yarn and] Thread . 

(4) Silk Goods . 

(5) Silk Mixtures . 


(G) Artificial Silk Goof Is and 
Mixtures. 


Enclosure A. 

Mfmohan'dum on Protection to Silk Tndustuy. 

Silk Industry in India is ancient, and has been in existence in Mysore 
for nearly a century and a half. It is practised in Mysore, parts of Madras 
Presidency bordering Mysore State, Bengal and Kashmir. During normal 
times India produced about 2 million pounds of silk and provided occupation 
directly and indirectly to about 4 lakhs of families. In Mysore the area 
under mulberry in I926-27 was about 53,000 acres and silk industry provided 
occupation to about 2 lakhs of families. Since then the area has decreased 
from year to year duo to severe competition from foreign countries. By 
1930-37 the area had fallep down to the low figure of 25,1)00 acres. There 
was a slight increase—to 120,500 acres in 1937*38, due to the hopes which 
the tempnranj increase in prices of foreign imported silk during some months 
of 1036-37 raised in the minds of the Serieulturists of the increased rates 
being kept up. But the prices of silk have again fallen down, frustrating 
their hopes. 


150 per cent, or a specific duty of 
11s. 3-10 per lb. based on present 
prices; or a duty equivalent to tho 
difference from time to time, 
between the ex-duty prico of foreign 
silk and the fair selling price of 
Indian silk of corresponding quality. 



Do. 


Do. 



Do. 


Do. 



Do. 


Do. 


125 por 

cent 

or a 

specific 

duty of 

Us. 3- 

10 per 

lb. 

based on 

present 

prices; 

or a duty 

equivalent to the 

difference from 

time to timo, 

between the v 

x-duty price ol 

[' foreign 

silk and tho 

fair 

selling 

price of 

Indian 

bilk of 

corn 

esponding 

quality. 


Do. 


Do. 



2. Importante of the. Industry to the State. 

Sericulture is practised almost entirely as a subsidiary occupation to 
agriculture. In the “ Maiduti ” parts of the State where it is practised, 
it provides a substantial additional income to the agriculturist. In normal 
times it was practised in 2,500 villages out of 19,000 villages in the State, 
affecting tho lives of nearly one-seventh to one-sixth of the population of the 
State. 


3. Organization of the. Industry. 

Silk Industry comprises) (a) Mulberry Cultivation, (b) Silkworm Hearing, 
(r) Silk Reeling, (d) Silk Weaving, and (c) Utilisation of by-products, i.e., 
manufacture of spun silk and noil yarn. 

Mulberry is grown in |tbe State by agriculturists on pieces of land set. 
apart for the purpose. A family grows about one-fourth to half an acre of 
mulberry. It is both a minted and irrigated crop. Of the total aeroage 
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under mulberry, about one-fourth is irrigated crop served by tanks, shallow 
wells, or deep wells ns the case may be, according to the tracts in which 
it is grown. Till very recently it was almost entirely raised as “ hush ” 
garden. For the past few years, planting ol “ mulberry topes ” has been 
encouraged by the State. 

Silkworm rearing is done generally by the grower of mulberry himself 
employing family labour lor rearing worms, lie employs additional paid 
labour for cultivating mulberry when necessary and for picking leaves 
during the last stages of worms when consumption of leaf increases. Worms 
are reared in a portion of the house in which he dwells. Whenever he 
is in need of money ho usually borrows il from the Charka reeler who deducts 
the advances when lie purchases the cocoons. 

Heeling .—The cocoons are reeled mostly in Cluirkas. Only a very small pro¬ 
portion of the total output of silk in the State is “ Filature ” reeled. In 
normal times, there used to be about 4.000 cluirkas and now there arc only 
about 2,000 charkas spread over all the sericultnrnl tracts in the State. 
Usually, an establishment of cliarkas consists of one to five reels, flat there 
are establishments of 25 to .'10 reels also. Tli' clmrka reeler is a small 

capitalist and when his capital is not enough he borrows it from the 

“ Dalnls ” or “ Silk Koties ” now mostly stationed in Bangalore City. The 
“ Dalai ” charges interest from 8 to 10 per cent, on the advances, lie also 

charges a commission of As. 1-ti per pound of silk sold by him and he. 

charges a similar commission to the purchaser. Part, of the silk is sold to 
local weavers, and the remaining is exported to weaving centres in Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies and to Hyderabad 

Recently a joint stock company styled “ The Mysore Silk Filatures ” has 
been formed with tho patronage and support of the Government of 
Mysore. The Company is taking steps to put up a hlalure of 200 basins 
at T. Narasipur and it intends expanding its activities by installing addi¬ 
tional filatures in C'hnnnnpalnn, Sidlnghatla and Chumarajunagar. It is 
understood that, tho Government of Mysore will transfer their filature at 
Mysore to this Company. The formation of this Company will admittedly 
improve reeling in tile Slate. Similarly, at Kollegal in the Madras 
Presidency, bordering on the Mysore Slate, anoTher Silk Filature has been 
started ns a joint stock concern under tbo auspices and with the support of 
the Madras Government; and it is expected to give a fillip to the silk 
industry in that locality. 

Sill; TT 'fnrinii .—In the year 1088, there were about 8,p0<> silk looms in tho 
State. Now there are about 5,000 working looms mostly situated in 
Bangalore City, Dnddaballapur, Anokal and other weaving centres. 

I tilir.af it/n of Sill i II us/r —-With a view to utilise the silk waste produced 
for tho benefit of (lie industry in consonant"* with the findings of the Tariff 
Board on Silk Industry, the Government of Mysore promoted a Cmupanv 
called “The Mysore Spun Silk Mills, T.t-d.” in May. 1080. They have 
subscribed 10 per cent, of the share capital and have sanctioned a number 
of useful concessions to the Company The Mills have been erected at 
Channapatna and the training of operatives has been proceeding. Silk 
waste for which there was no demand for some years and which was avail¬ 
able at one anna per pound, has secured in (his mill an assured market, 
and the price of silk waste lias gone up to 0 to 7 annas per pound, this 
remarkable increa-e in silk waste prices being partly due also to demand 
from established spun silk- mills abroad. The establishment of this Company 
has created a profitable demand for tho by-product. 


4. Prcsrn/ Economic Cmulition of the. Industry. 

Since the last, Tariff Board Enquiry, there has bin'll no appreciable 
reduction in the cost of production of mulberry leaves which forms 75 per 
cent, of the total cost of production of cocoons. The establishment of 
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mulberry “ topes ”, (lie planting of “ seedling ’ gardens, the use of artificial 
manures by all the scriyulturists art? all measures that take a conshlci able 
time to fructify. The Government ol Mysore have sanctioned special giants 
and the Department of Sericulture has already done some work but there has 
been very little time fbr any tangible results to be expected. The nest 
important item in reducing eo.^ts of production of eoenons is the prevention 
of losses due to bad seed, by supplying disease-free seed and diseasedr: , 'j 
seed of hip her yielding cross-breeds. Here the Department of Sericulture 
has done a good amount of work. In 1932-33, the supply of diseasedreo 
layings was about do lakhs nf which about 27 lakhs were Mysore disease-free 
layings. The supply ill 19.37-38 increased lo about one erore ol disoasc-freo 
Livings most of which (about 70 lakhs) a re cross-breed s. As even this 
increased supply meets only about 30 per cent, of the total demand tor seed 
in the State it has not l|ecn sufficient to eded a general reduction throughout 
the State in the cost of production. The Government ol Mysore have 
intensified the seed camipnigii work and it is expected that in another 5 to ti 
years tin 1 supply of dipen.se-1 rie eggs can he increased to meet the entire 
demand and thereby maiterially bring down tin* cost of production ol cocoons. 

5|. Output ol Hill; In tlic Stole. 

The following statement shows the area under mulberry, the estimated 
total output nf raw silk and silk waste together with their values during 
the past 12 yeurs: — 


Year. 

Total area 
under mulberry 
(acres). 

Production of 
raw silk 
(pounds). 

Production of 
silk waste 
(pounds). 

1920-27 

53.133 

wajfuio.ooo 

580,000 

1927-28 

50,194 

1 .000,000 

500,000 

1928-29 

4(1,312 

920,000 

460,000 

1929-30 

43,021 

830,000 

440,000 

1930-31 

42.381 

860.000 

430.000 

1931-32 

atffKT 

740.000 

370,000 

1932-33 

. 30,053 

800.366 

403,180 

1933-34 

32,370 

7 3.3,SS| | 

394,440 

1934-35 

30.229 

755,725 

377,802 

1935-36 

23,523 

711,723 

370,861 

19311 37 

25,523 

703.096 

351,818 

1937-33 

20,500 

795,000 

397,500 


(approximate) 


The area tinder niitlherry which was about 53.000 acres in 190(1-27. had 
redm ed to about. .'!('.OfH' acres when the Tariff Hoard commenced its emjuirv. 
After the iirotect ion tju Silk Indu-try was granted, the area gradually went 
down from year to ylear and in the year 1930-07, it jell down to 25.000 
acres. In 1937-33, nljout 5,00(1 acres were newly planted but due to scanty 
rainfall, more than 5(| per cent, of the newly planted area did not conn.* up 
well and the addition may be taken as 1,500 acres and this is due to the 
temporary increase iiji prices of imported silk during some months of the 
year. The production of silk 19:t(!-.'i? was about 1.1(10.000 pounds and in 
1930-57 it was only 71)3.090 pounds; but in the year 1937-33 the production 
of silk has gone up tf> 793,000 pounds partly due to increase in area under 
mulberry and partly due to increased supply of cross-breed layings. 
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It may be, however, noted that in areas served by cross-breeds, the 
average production of silk per acre of mulberry that was only as low as 
22 pounds in 19:12-33 lias gradually gone up u.s under: — 


Year. 



Silk per acre. 




Pounds. 

1932-33 

. 

. 

22 

1933-34 



24 

1934-35 

. 


25 

1935-30 

• * 


26 

1936-37 

, 


28 

1937-38 



30 

its of ram silk and other articles competing against silk into India. 


Haw Sill ;.—The imports of raw silk that were as low as about 1$ million 
pounds in 1931-32 suddenly went up to over 3 million pounds in 1932-33 
due to dumping in of foreign silks. Up to 1935-36, the imports fluctuated 
round about 2 million pounds per year. In 1930-37, the imports full below 
the mark of 2 million pounds per year. Tint in 1937-36, the imports have 
swelled again to about 2^ million pounds indicating increased competition 
from foreign countries. 

Silk Yarn, Soils and U'urp.i.—In the year 1931-32, the imports were 
17 lakhs of pounds. The imports increased to the enormous ligurc of 
30 Inklis of pounds in 1932-33. In 1931-35, 19.35-36 the imports were 32 lakhs 
mul 36 lakhs of pounds respectively. The years 1932-33, 1934-35 and 1935-30 
may be classed as abnormal years. The normal imports may be figured 
at about 15 lakhs of pounds per year. In 1936-37 and 1937-38 the imports 
have eweeded 23 lakhs of pounds. In general, it may be stated that tho 
imports of the above articles are very much above the normal now. 

Silk Vieecgonds .—The imports of silk fabrics have also increased consider¬ 
ably. The years 1932-33 and 1933-34 may be regarded as exceptional years. 

f!noils n/ Silk mixed with other materials .-—In the year 1931-32, the 
imports of these were only 5 million yards and they went up to 13 million 
yards in 1934-35, fell down to 6 million yards in 1936-37 but have increased 
to 7 million yards in 1937-38. These imports arcs very much more than 
the imports of 1931-32. 

Artifilial Silk Yarn .—Tlio imports of artificial silk yarn have increased 
astonishingly. In the year 1932-33 India iiupoited only about 8 million 
pounds, and these increased t-o 17 million pounds in 1936-37. Tn 1937-38, 
the imports have increased to the colossal figure of 31 million pounds. 

Artificial Silk PiiCrgnnds. —The imports of those goods have shown it 
varying tendency. Hut the imports lor 1936-37 have reached the maximum 
figure of 192 million yards, and 89 million yards of imports in 1937-38 
are no inconsiderable increase over tho imports of 1931-32. 


7. Average prices of Mysore and Fore it/n Silk competing against Mysore 

Silk since 19M. 

The average price of Mysore silk that was Rs 5-8-6 per pound in 
January, 193-3, gradually fell down to Its. 4-0-6 per pound hv January, 
1934, as a result of fall in prices of Canton Silk which fell down to Its. 3-6-5 
per pound in 1934 from Its. 4-14-11 in January, 1933. In 1031 there 
was a slight improvement at the close' of the year. Tn 1935, the prices of 
Mysore silk rose from Its, 4 3-6 in January to Its. 4-7 in March, but fell 
to Its. 4-1 in September, while the prices of Canton Silk gradually roso 
from Its. 1-8-6 per pound to Rs. 4-13 per pound in September. 
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In 1935 imports of Japanese silk were noticeable in the market. The 
prices rose from Its. 4 to Rs. 5 per pound for “ Whites ” and from Rs. 3-14 
to Rs. 5 per pound for “ Yellows 

Mysore silk. Canton silk. Japanese silk. 


Month. (Kentpsnalialli {Bomhay Bomhay rates. 



or Ski 

laghatta) 

rates) 

White. 


Yellow. 



per lb. 

per lb. 








list 

A. 

p. 

Its. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

a. r. 

m.i. 













January 

.5 

8 

6 

4 

14 

11 







March 

5 

7 

0 

4 

J2 

0 


... 





July 

4 

6 

6 

4 

11 

0 







September . 

4 

3 

6 

4 

7 

0 





... 


10.U. 













January 

4 

0 

6 

3 

6 

6 





... 


March 

4 

3 

0 

3 

14 

0 





... 


July 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


... 



... 


September . 

4 

5 

0 

4 

4 

0 


... 



... 


19*5. 













January 

4 

3 

6 

4 

8 

0 





... 


March 

4 

7 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

14 

0 

July 

4 

3 

6 

4 

10 

0 

4 

3 

0 

4 

1 

0 

September . 

4 

4 

0 

4 

13 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1955. 













January 

4 

6 

0 

f» 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

14 

0 

March 

4 

3 

G 

5 

C 

0 

4 

15 

0 

4 

15 

0 

July 

4 

1 

0 

4 

13 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

1 

M 

0 

September . 

4 

2 

0 

4 

15 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

4 

0 

19*7. 













January 

ft 

5 

0 

5 

11 

0 

C 

12 

0 

6 

12 

0 

Marrh 

5 

14 

0 

5 

9 

0 

G 

11 

0 

G 

11 

0 

July 

- .1 

5 

0 

.5 

4 

0 

6 

If 

6 

6 

12 

0 

September . 

. 3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 


ft 

0 

19*8. 













January 

. 4 

9 

6 

4 

13 

0 

ft 

9 

0 

5 

8 

0 

March 

4 

9 

(i 

4 

13 

0 

5 

18 

0 

ft 

il 

0 

May 

4 

8 

0 

4 

14 

g 

ft 

7 

0 

ft 

8 

0 

June 

4 

8 

0 

3 

15 

G 

5 

4 

0 

ft 

G 

G 


Tn 193fi the prices eff Mysore silk fell from Rs. 4-6 per pound in 
September due to a similar fall in foreign silk prices. 

Tn 1937 the prices of foreign imported silks rose appreciably, and due 
to this rise there was risp of prices in Mysore silk also temporarily. 

But hv the end of November, 1937, the prices of foreign silks began 
to go down appreciably. The prices of Chinese silk that, wore Its. 4-15 
per pound in September rose to Rs. 5-9 per pound in March, 1937, while 
those of Japanese rose from Rs. 5-5 per pound to Rs. 6-14-6 per pound 
in July, 1937. At the beginning of 1938, they were at Rs. 5-9 per pound. 
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The prices of Canton silk are now round about Rs. 4 per pound while that 
of Japaneso are round about Rs. 5-4 per pound and those tor Mysore silks 
are Its. 4-8 per pound. It may he observed that the prices of Canton silk 
which is coming in very large quantities in U,ingalore market have again 
fallen down to Rs. 4. 

There has been a fall of about Its. 1-0-0 per pound in the prices of 
Mysore silk from January, l!)33, to May, 1938, due to the increased competi¬ 
tion of imported foreign silks. The rise 1 in prices during some months ot 
1937 was only temporary. 


8. .1 icrarje declared valors of Haw Silk and Silk Fabrirs. 

ltaw silk, Silk Fabrics, 

(per pound). (per yards). 


April 





0 

n 

8 

G 

July 

, . 

. 


;i 

U 

o 

8 

4 

September 

, , 

. 


3 

5 

0 

8 

3 

December 

■ 

• 


3 

4 

5 

8 

3 


1933. 








April 


.. --C : 


3 

3 

0 

8 

0 

July 

. 



o 

7 

1 

8 

2 

September 

, 


. 

3 

3 

2 

0 

9 

December 

* 


mu 

o 

15 

11 

0 

7 


vm. 








April 



, 

2 

12 

1 

8 

0 

July 

. 

. 

. 

2 

1J 

0 

5 

G 

September 

. 

. 


2 

11 

4 

5 

2 

Deeemlier 


• 

• 

0 

7 

0 

<5 

7 


ms. 








April 

. 



o 

11 

(> 

. 5 

3 

July 

. 

• 

. 

o 

5 

0 

5 

1 

September 

. 

. 

. 

2 

13 

1 

5 

4 

Dccc'mbcr 


• 

• 

2 

.15 

1 

0 

0 


1936. 








"April 

. 

. 

. 

o 

!) 

1 

4 

10 

July . 

. 

. 


2 

7 

2 

5 

11 

September 

. 

. 

. 

2 

12 

1 1 

G 

0 

December 


• 

• 

o 

12 

8 

G 

6 


19S7. 








April 

. 

• 


3 

8 

10 

6 

7 

July 

• 

♦ 

. 

3 

4 

11 

5 

9 

September 

. . 

« 

• 

4 

0 

9 

7 

3 

Decomber 

• 

• 

• 

3 

10 

3 

6 

8 


loss. 








March . 

. , 

* 


2 

15 

7 

5 

11 

June 


¥ 


2 

8 

0 

# 



(calculated) 
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The average declared values that were Rs. -1-9-0 per pound in April, 
1932 went down to Rs. 3-4-$ per pound in December, 1932, and in December, 
1933, they were Rs. 2-15-11 and in December, 193-1, Rs. 2-7. There was tn 
increase by about As. 4-0 per pound in April, 1935, and in December, 1933, 
the declared value was only Rs. 2-15-1. In December, 1930, it was 11s. 2-12-8. 
Rut in April, 1937, i.e., the year in which there was a temporary rise in 
prices, the declared value was as high us Rs. 3-8-10 and ill September of 
that year it went up further to Its. 4-0-9. But there has been a fall sinco 
then and in June, 1938, the declared value stands as low as Rs. 2-8. 
Similarly, in the case of s|lk fabrics there has been a considerable fall in 
declared values in March, 1938, when compared to September, 1937, and 
as compared with 1933 declared values. 

It may be mentioned here that Japanese and some Canton silks are 
re-reeled while Mysore char]tu silks are not re-reeled. Therefore in consider¬ 
ing the ease for protection due importance should bo attached to this point. 

0. Coat, of Frotlui tioil of Mysore Silk. 

There has been no appte< iablc alteration in the cost of production of 
Mysore silk as measures to mime cost of production take a very long time 
to be effective. As already stated, the cost of mulberry leaf forms about 
75 per cent, of the cost of ^reduction of cocoons. The planting of mulberry 
topes, raising of seedling ga dens, etc., take long time. The other important 
measure is the use of disease-tree eggs and eggs of cross-breeds compared 
with the year 1933, the supply of this has considerably increased but it yet 
form* only about one-third of the total demand. 

10. <f(irer\nnii nt Assistance to Industry. 

The Government of Mys<tn< have sanctioned increased grants for the re¬ 
organization of the industry ns urged by ibis Association in its “ Note oil 
the re-organization of and assistance to Silk Industry in Mysore ”, (Copy 
of the note is enclosed herewith.) The expenditure of the Department ef 
Sericulture that was only Rs. 1,04,0(10 in the year 1933-34 has increased to 
Rs. 2,18,000 in the year I9:-|7-I8 and is expected to inc rease further during 
1938-39. This indicates thet progressive and energetic action taken by 
Government. The Government promoted the Mysore Spun Silk Mills in 
1930 and invested in it Rst 85,000 besides having given other substantial 
concessions to it. They hate recently sanctioned generous concessions ior 
the establishment of Silk Filature in Mysore State. The Company has been 
floated and construction woitk has already commenced. Additional research 
work of great practical value has been undertaken with the aid of Govern¬ 
ment of India ut the Kc&eatch Station at Channupatnu. 

11. Quantum of Frotection. 

The need for increased protection to Silk Industry is imperative for the 
following reasons: — 

(1) The cost of production of Mysore Bilk is practically the same as 

the last enquiry due to reasons already stated. 

(2) The imports of raw silk und other articles competing against 

Indian Silk Industry have increased. 

(3) The average prices; and declared values havo gone down consider¬ 

ably since 1933 

(4) India is the only country in the Empire which produces silk. 

The importance of silk in war measures is n recognized fait 
and if Britain has to he self-sufficient in war materials, the 
Silk Industry iif India should bo adequately protected. 

(6) Given adequate pitotertion and time tho industry will be in a 
position to meet the entire Indian demand and also the demand 
of silk throughout the British Empire for clothing as also for 
use us a war material. 
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These unmistakably indicate tho need for protection. The Tariff Board, 
after having gone fully into tho case for protection to Silk Industry in 
India, determined the fair selling price of Indian Bilk at Ks. 6-2-0 per 
pound while the average cur-duty price of imported filature silk was about 
Its. ;)-12 per pound, showing a difierenee of Ks. 2-6-6 per pound and they, 
accordingly, recommended a uniform duty of Us. 2-6 per pound or in ihe 
alternative a duty of 50 per cent. ad vain if in whichever was higher. By the 
timo the Government of India took action the prices had fallen down by 
lie. 1 per pound. Nevertheless, tho measure of protection sanctioned was 
only 25 per cent, ad valorem plus As. 14 per pound. This then worked 
only at about Its. 1-10 per pound. The average declared value ol foreign 
imparted silk was Ks. 3-11 per pound in 1932-33. In 1930 it was Rs. 2-11 
and in 1937 there was a temporary rise and in June, 1938, it is Its. 2-8, 
t.e., about 11s. 1-4 less than when the Turiif Board sent up their recom¬ 
mendations. Similarly, there has been considerable fall in the averago 
declared values of silk fabrics. 

This Association has repeatedly pointed out the need for increased 
protection to Silk Industry both in its representations to Government if 
India and at its deputation at Simla in Soptcmher, 1930. The Association 
re-iteratos its demand for increased protection for the very strong reasons 
stated above. 

Tho measuro of protection that is necessary is such duty as will bring 
up the price of imported Canton (Chinese) silk to Ks. 0-2 per pound the 
fair selling price of Mysore Silk. The present average calculated ex-duty 
price is Ks. 2-8 for the month of June, 1938. The diircrence between the- fair 
selling price of My sore silk, vi:., Ks. 0-2 and Ks. 2-8 (the < r-dutv price of 
imported silk) is Ks. 3-10 per pound which is therefore the duty required 
as based on tho present prices. 

JSillc Yarns, Soils and Wttrps. —Similarly, the same rate of duty is required 
on thrown silks, spun silks, etc. 

Noils ,—At present all the noils required for India are being obtained 
from abroad. As “ Noils ” will he manufactured now for the first time in 
India iu the Spun Silk Mills, referred to in paragraph 3 above, it s 
requested that this may be subjected to the same rate of duty as raw silk, 
as otherwise the local industry can have no chance ol success. 

Silk I’ii'ccatwils. -The duty on Silk I'icccgoods should ho raised so us to 
correspond with that on raw silk as imposition ol increased duty on raw silk 
alone without a coroesponding increase on maiiulactured silk goods will 
only tend to increase the imports of the latter thereby affecting iiandloom 
weaving industry. 

Period of Protection .—The period of proti>ction has been too short for 
any measures to reduce costs of production to be effective. The protection 
should not only be adequate but should he granted for a period of fifteen 
years so that the measures to reduce costs of production might be fruitful. 

12. Effect on Tlwndlocm T Vcarinij Industry ami increased cost to Consumer. 

The handloom weaver will not be affected as India will gradually be able 
to meet tho demand of even high grade silk as filatures ure being installed. 
The Silk Filatures at Kollcgal have already commenced work and tho 
My sore Silk Filatures have already commenced building arid other operations, 
and year by year, there would be increased production of high grade silk. 

Evory measure of protection necessarily means increased cost to the 
consumer. But this is largely compensated for by the decrease in import 
money paid and the development of the industry to the eountrv providing 
occupation to several laks of families in India. The industry is of vital 
importance to the Empire in defence measures as India is the oulv country 
in the Empire that produces silk. 

Mysore is admirably fitted for mullierry cultivation and rearing of 
silkworms. There is an unlimited scope fur the expansion of the industry 
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as ill normal times it undoubtedly is. an excellent subsidiary occupation to 
agriculture. There is abundant demand tor raw silk in India, incident¬ 
ally, India is the only producer of silk in 1 ho Empire. The re-organization 
ol the industry has already been initiated and it is only a (picstion ot time 
lor all the results to heuome Hpparcnt. 


Enclosure B. 

Copy of letter from the Piesident, My.-one Sill; Asxnrintinv/, Tliinijntnre. It) 
the S'cnetnrij to the Corern men t of India, Department of Commerce, 
Simla, So. .'id, dated the. onl Orfi her, l'JJH. 

Subject: lNAllEQTTAl V OF I'P.OTKCTION TO SlLK IvillSTUY. 

I havo the honour to state that the Mysore Silk Association lias brought 
to the notice of the Government, through telegrams auu letters (copies of 
which arc enclosed for ready reference), that die protection given to ;lio 
Indian Silk Industry is absolutely inadequate. The attention of the Govern¬ 
ment of India us., drawn 8u tho inadequacy of the above protection both in 
the Legislative Assembly and tli > Council of State, during the February - 
March Sessions, and as iqany as 9 members of the Select Committee on 
the Textile Protection Bill urged in their minutes of dissent that the duty 
should be raised. 

2. Though more than five months have elapsed since the protective 
duties came into operation, the effect of Ihc dories sanctioned by tlio 
Government has not, so Inr been felt even to the slightest extent. On tho 
other hand, there has been a fall in prices ol Silk Fabrics, Silk Mixtures 
and Spun Silk and an appreciable increase in the imports of the above 
materials. Similarly there has been an increase in thc> imports of Artificial 
Silk. 

ft. Jin ic SHI :-The quantities of raw silk imported during the period 
1st April, I9.lt, to end of .Inly, 1911 (for which figures are available), amount 
to 545,559 lbs. as against 454,901 lbs. in the same period of the previous 
year, showing a substantial increase and thus clearly indicating the utter 
inadequacy of the protection given to raw silk. 

4. Sill: Fabrics .—The imports of silk fabrics for tho period of four 
mouths ending with 31st July, 1914, have reached the enormous figure of 
about. 14 million yards as atainst 12 million yards in the corresponding 
period of 1933, and this has adversely affected the Indian Silk Weaving 
and Soricultural Industries. 

5. Fabrics Mixed mi tit SSI ;.—The imports of silk fabrics mixed with 
other materials during the same period have nearly doubled, being about 
six million yards as against 3} million yards in the previous wear. 

6. Sill:-)'a rn .—Mhi !o the total imimrts of silk-yarn in the 4 months 
ending with 31st July, 1933 amounted to 580,931 lbs., the imports of 
silk-yarn made of waste and noils alone, i.r., spun silk, during the sumo 
months of tho current year linve gone up to 975,339 lbs. Thus spun silk 
also has become a substantial Factor in the import of foreign silk and adds 
its weight to the crushing competition against the Indian Silk Industry. 
It is, therefore, more than ever necessary to levy an effective protective 
duty on imported spun silk. 

7. Artitirial Sill. Yarn. Tlip Tariff Hoard, in their Report, in Article 
197, referring to artitirial silk yarn, stale; “Wo have noted the tendency 
on the pari ol weavers specially in Bombay to Use it in increasing qnnntilies 
us a substitute for natural siIU. This tendency is encouraged alike liv its 
extreme chcapne", and hv the boinparatively low rate of Inly impo-cd on 
it. We believe that :f its price! is left at its present low level it will drive 
out all other hinds of silk varti and render our whole scheme ol protection 
ineffective. At the same time qe do not believe in putting tip its price to 

50 
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the same level as Unit of natural silk as there is a well xerognized difference 
of quality between the two. On a balance of these considerations we 
recommend that it should bp subjected lo a specific duty of lie. 1 per 
pound. I'his will still maintain a difference of at least one rupee per 
pound between it and the cheapest imported siik.” The anticipations of 
the Taiitf Board have, unfortunately, proved only too true. The imports 
of artificial silk have more than doubled, having risen from 2,027.277 lbs. 
to 5,597,000 lbs. during the period under review, it is necessary in iho 
interests of the silk industry to enhance the duty l artificial silk and its 
fabrics to the level proposed hy the Tariff Board. 

8. From the above, it is clear that the duties given now are absolutely 
inadequate to protect the Indian Silk Industry. This Association is there¬ 
fore of opinion that if the protection given to the industry is to prove at 
all useful and effective, the duties on Raw Silk, Silk Fabrics, Silk Mixtures, 
Spun Silk, Artificial Silk and its products, should he enhanced to at least 
the pitch proposed by the Tariff Board. 1 request that immediate action 
may be kindly taken to enhance the duties as otherwise the Industry is 
hound to perish and the object of the protection now given will bo 
completely frustrated. 

9. In this connection I venture to invito attention again to paragraphs 
145 to 147 of the Tariff Board Report on the subject of the Customs 
Classification of imported raw -ilk according to colour and port of shipment 
instead of according to quality. Tlie Board have, in unmistakable terms, 
denounced the then existing method of classification as unsatisfactory and 
causing serious injury both to manufacturers and importcis. They have 
characterised the .system as ‘mysterious’, ‘confusing’, ‘illogical’ and 

inequitable ’. They point out, that a .yslom under which, to take one 
example, silk of the highest quality (sitting Us. 5-8 per lb. is grouped 
with coarse silk costing Its. 2-15, no-rely because both are yellow in colour 
and are shipped from Shanghai, inu-t necessarily lead To the under-taxation 
of some varieties of silk and over-taxation of others, and they record 
the conclusion that “Simple averaging of impoited prirev, besides being 
inaccurate and unscientific, would result in an excess!re amount of protec¬ 
tion, if the cheapest imports arriving in insignificant quantities nre given 
the game weight and importance as the- more expensive and representative 
imports”. For those reasons, the Tariff Board have recommended that the 
present method of clmv-ifirntion. which givy- rise to a description “utterly 
unknown to the trade except the 3 or 4 large importers who monopoliser 
the trade in raw silk’’, should he revised and that imports should ho 
divided into the four classes mentioned by (hem on page 128 of the Report. 
A- an instance in point, to show how the present method of classification 
has affected the industry, T ninv mention the quality coming under the 
description of “White, otln-r kinds” which is now called upon to pnv a 
duty of only 11s. 1-9-6 though on the basis adopted by the Government of 
India for the purpose of determining the additional duty inquired und-u- 
the Safeguarding of Industries Act. (/'.<•., the 1928 prices as per tariff 
valuation reduced by 57 per cent, to allow for the geuerul fall in prices), 
it should beur a duty of Us. 2-11-0 as shown below- 




Er-Unty 

Difference 

Actual 

Quality of silk. 

Basic price. 

price .fnn.- 

showing duty 

duty now 



Mar. ’34. 

i Squired. 

paid. 


Rs. a. p. 

Us. A. p. 

Rs. A. F. 

Us. A. 1 \ 

AVhite, other 





kinds (7. c., 

Canton) 

5 1 3 

2 5 9 

2 116 

19 6 


As a result of this low duty on this quality, it is increasingly dominating 
the market, and is, in the words of the Tariff Board “ driving out all 
Indian Silks from its accustomed markets ”, So far as the Association 
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is aware, thore should not be any difficulty in adopting tho recommendation 
ot the Tariff board; for, as will be seen from the Report, the Bombay 
Customs Department was able to furnish all tho necessary dotaiis required 
to enable the board to reclassify the imports into Bombay iu the manner 
proposed by them. This Association is of opinion that so long as tho duty 
is uniform for all qualities and hears no relation to the tall in prices of 
particular classes of silk the industry will find itself helpless to a very 
largo extent in spito of tho protection afforded to it. 

10. I therefore beg earnestly to urgo on behalf of the Mysore Silk 
Association that along wi^h the question of enhancing the duties on raw- 
silk and silk products as pfayed for in para, 8 above, an immediate enquiry 
may be mado in regard to tho equitable application ot the principle on 
which tho duty is levied, fcra the industry feels that while the tax is high 
enough on certain qualities others such as “ White, other kinds ” mentioned 
above, on which they very existence of the industry in the country depends, 
are not only not taxed adequately, but practically receive a bounty which 
it could never have boon the intention of Government to confer on them. 


11. It is, indeed, a matter of deep satisfaction to those interested in 
the industry to have had the generous assurance of the llon’ble The 
Member for Commerce that if the duty failed to achieve the object that 
Government had in view, they would not fail to reconsider the position. 
The Hon'blo Sir Joseph bliore went further and emphatically a.-serted 
that Government would nift fed justified in allowing the protection given 
to raw silk to be defeated by still further serious lowering of prices. The 

trend of events since the [Hon'blo The Commerce Member gave the abov» 

assurances has shown that the further action which he proposed to take 
if conditions did not improve should not be any longer delayed, as the 
industry is going down steadily, day by day, as evidenced by the fact that 
in this State alone no less than 8,500 acres of mulberry are said to havo 
gone out of cultivation within the last few months according to authorita¬ 
tive information derived fiom the bevenue Department, and it is found 
impossible to arrest the decline with the present low prices of silk and 
its products due to foreign competition. 

This Association begs to urge that, in the circumstances, the Government 
of India may ho pleased to give effect without delay to tho assurance 

given by The Tfon’hle The Member for Commerce by taking the necessary 

further action oil the lines suggested above to increase the protective duty 
and ulso to revise the cliufciheation and thus Nave tho ind islry not only 
in Mysore but throughout India from its threatened collapse. 


Enclosure C. [Not prints^.] 


Enclosure D. 

Note on the Inadequacy of Protection to Silk Industry. 

JIistPrv or Sick Industry. 

Origin of the Industry hnd the interest taken by Government in tho 
Industry. 

Authority. 

“ Some account of silk in India specially the various attempts to 
encourage and extend sericlulturc in that country”: — 

Compiled by .T. Googhognn, Under-Seeretarv to the Government of 
India, Department ot Agriculture, Revenue and Commerce. Government 
of Iudia Publication 1972. 

50 A 
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•' The date of the introduction of the silk worm into India is still an 
OJ>eu question. Indeed the very name “ Desi ” applied to the oldest species 
ol silk worm in Bengal shows that even the tradition of a foreign origin 
for the insect has died out. 

“ The value of silk as an article of trado was appreciated by the East 
India Company at an early period of its existence. Trade in silk was 
commenced by the East India Company in l(i70. in 1710 u new species 
ol worm was introduced in Bengal. The trade of the East India Company 
in Indian silk was increased in (he middle of the eighteenth century. In 
1757 the Company sent out to Bengal a gentleman—Mr. Wilder, to improvo 
the rearing and the reeling of silk. In 1765 another gentleman was 
engaged by Government to carry on the improvements commenced bv 
Mr. Wilder. Advertisement was published in 1772 inviting ryotH to 
cultivate mulberry in addition to their actual holdings and declaring that 
new or waste land, laid out or reclaimed for this purpose should he held 
rent tree for two years and at half the rates t'or the third year. This 
measure resulted in a large increase of exports. The Directors in 1709 
decided to introduce into Bengal the exact mode of reeling practised in 
the 1 lalures of Italy and other parts of the Continent and for this purpose 
sent out a stalf of reelers anil mechanics chosen for Italy and France with 
all appliances. In 1771 the Bengal Government obtained from China new 
breeds of forms and new varieties of mulberry and in fact, the mulberry 
was planted in the Governor-General’s garden, In 1773 the importance 
ol encouraging the cultivators of mulberry was again urged on the Bengal 
Government by the Court of Directors. From 1776 to 18.85, Bengal silk 
drote all competitors except Italian ami China silks from the English 
market.” 

in 1812 the Court of Directors directed the Local Government to 
purchase private filatures, to erect filatures and to establish mulberry 
plantations on account of Government.. A note given by Dr. Hoeburgh 
on the improvement of mulberry was circulated it) 1811 by the Board of 
Trade to all commercial resident. 

In 1^26 funds were set apart to carry on experiments in mulberry 
cultivation, rearing of worms and improvement of reeling. An experi¬ 
mental filature was started at Howrah in 1831. 

After the East India Company severed the connection with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the industry was in a neglected condition, but in 1886 
after the visit, of Sir Thomas Wardle to Calcutta, steps were again taken 
by Government to develop the industry. “ In 1896 the Government of 
Bengal set apart funds for starting nurseries, lor tcscarch work, and a 
silk committee was formed hy Government and the European firms 
interested in silk trade, and from 1899 the committee began to receive 
grants for this work. From 1899 to 1907 seven nurseries were opened for 
tho issue of disease-free seed. In 1908 a cum in it tee was appointed hy 
the Government of Bengal to enn-ider the position of the industry and to 
formtilnle proposals for its development. On the report of the above 
committee, n permanent silk committee was formed to administer the 
scheme of development. Apart from other items of work, experts from 
Franco were engaged to improve the industry.” In 1915, the Government 
of Ttidi.t appointed Messrs. H. Maxwell Lcfroy and E. C. Ansorge to carry 
on an enquiry into the silk industry in India. 

The report of Messrs. Maxwell Lcfroy and E. C. Ansorge was prepared 
in 1916, but very little action was taken by the Government of India 
on the recommendations in the report. 

Tile main centres in Tndia where the SericultUral Industry is carried 
on are Mysore, Bengal, Kashmir, and Madras (Kollegal Taluk of Coim¬ 
batore District ). A small quantity of mulberry silk is being produced tit 
Assam, the I’unjnh and Jlurtnah. 

Tito Mysore silk industry is an old one. supposed to have been introduced 
by Tippoo Sultan between 1790 and 1790 from China. It ip significant 
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that the world is of a peculiar hived and the monn remarkably uniform 
in <|iiality. The industry in Kollegal taluk ul t.'otmiiatoi e Jli'trirt is *» 
the same lilies us In Mysore. Considerable aluoiinis are bring spent hy 
the Governments of My'Uir and Madias to develop ilie industry. 

The development of tl^o silk industry in Kashmir was taken iu hand 
in I SI jit and the Slate developed the produetiun wlneli was made a Stale 
monopoly. 


hulunt Pruiliulwn. 


The prodoction of raw isilk iu India which was about 2] million pounds 
in 1923-24 increased to 2j) million pounds in 1920-27. Duo to increased 
imports ot cheap foreign hilks into India Irom 1929-30, there has been a 
ru|ud lull in the Indian piioduetioli. in the years 1 ‘.132-33 the total produc¬ 
tion has talleii down to (he low lionre ol 1J million pounds. The table 
gives the produetiun of raw silk in India in round figures Irani 1920-24 
to 191)2-33. 


Yoar. 

1923-21 
1921 25 
1925-20 
1920 27 
1927-28 
) 928-29 
I‘129 .10 
lH.ln- U 
191)1 32 
1932-3.1 

The decline in the production of 
growing imports ol the torifigu raw 
tho Indian industry and to th* 
countries. 


Qty. in 

lakhs of 
pounds. 

. 22 79 

23 02 

.25 02 

.27 13 

1*0 ti l 

.21 13 

fe]j&V- ’ ... 23 5.3 

.22-21 

20 70 

.15 0(1 

law 'ilk in India is due entirely to the 
silks due to the unprotected nature of 
Stale* aid given in ('lima aud other 


Imipirris of Haw Silk into India. 


Tho imports of raw silld into India which was 1 l lakhs of pounds in 
1924-25 inrrensed to 32 lakhp of pounds in 1932-1)3. In 193.1-34 tho imports 
fell to 2.379,197 pounds andi fur the first ten months of 1934-35 tho import* 
are 1,742,009 pounds. Tho jfaU in imports is attributable to tho fact that 
the* American market for silk has improved duo to the National Industrial 
Recovery Act thore, and a(so to the increased imports of silk yinms into 
India which are displnri n<7l r«ir sill: during thr ten months of 1034-SS 
jin in t'l ij 3J million poinds against 2 million pounds for tin miiiu [n nod in 
1033-h. 


Year. 

1800-01 

1879-71 

188(1-81 

1890-91 

1900-01 

1910-11 

1920-21 


Etporfa of rate silk from India. 


Quantity 

llvs. 


1.955.<550 
2,131,399 
1,3< >2,570 
1,700,011 
1.091.275 
1,850.551 


j This includes silk- 
y waste also [ rnlr 19 
j *>f TariH Hoard 
Report], 


J 
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Year. 


Quantity 

lbs. 


1920-00 


132,930 1 


1920-27 


120.859 


1927-28 


103,903 


1928-29 


113,230 


1929-30 


157.212 

Raw silk only. 

* 

1930-31 


20,150 


1931-32 


5,100 


1932-33 


5,432 


1933-3-1 


11,042 


1931-33 (.tell 

months) 

20,735 


Year. 

1923-20 

Imparls of raw sill; 

into India 

Quantity 

lbs. 

1,320,000 

Average declared 
value of imported 
silk per lb. 

1920-27 

. . . . . 

1,780,000 

63 

J 927-28 

. .... 

2,300,(XX) 

6-2 

1923-29 


2,130.100 

5-9 

1929-30 


2,170,(XX) 

5-7 

1930-3I 


1,940,000 

40 

1931-32 


1,500,000 

3!) 

1932-33 


3,190,000 

3-8 

1933-34 


2,379,197 

3 01 

1934-33 

(for ten months) .. 

1,742,000 

2-67 


Tt is wen from the foregoiufc table that India which used to export 
largo quantities of raw silk is practically not exporting anv silk now. 
It is also soon lliat as imports into India have increased, exports from 
India have decreased as production iu India has fallen down due to the 
competition from foreign countries. 

fdi/si’.v of Dcrlinc of Exports from India. 

The doeline in the exports ot raw silk from India is duo entirely to tho 
foreign competition and l.nk of assistance from Government. This is borne 
out by the enquiry ol the Tariff Hoard, extracts from which are quoted 
below : — 

« * * «*•#* 

c ‘ TO. As a result of these circumstances tho export of Indian raw silk 
whether in the form of reeled -ilk or silk waste and cocoons has practically 
ceased. This lias specially affected tho filatures existing in India as they 
depend for Their custom largely on the foreign market, since there is not 
much demand in India for the high grade silk at. the price at which they 
can produce it. The cbnikha-recling industry catering exclusively for tho 
home market, besides snffi ring from the fall of price has also been hit hard 
by tile loss of its indy mail: -t for silk waste which used to provide the major 
portion of its profit. The circumstances in which the world demand for 
silk fell alter the Wall Street, crisis iu 1929 and China turned increasing 
attention to India have already been described in the preceding Chapter. 
Before this China used lo export her best silk to Europe and America, 
amt her exports to li. tia consisted mostly of coarse hand reeled products 
which wore used for hand-sewing or for borders and “ pulavs ” or “ anehals ’’ 
of the cheap rlns- of saris, fence 1915 medium qualities which compete 
more seriously with flic hand-reded products have been coming in increasing 
quantities. Wiving to the failure of the American demand unusually largo 
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quantities of this silk including high grade steam filature silk were exported 
to India at uneconomic 'prices with which Indian hand-reeled products could 
not possibly compete apd a grave crisis was created for the indigenous 
industry.” 

******** 

“ It is on record in ;the American Silk Digest Weekly and our inform¬ 
ation has been corroborated by tile Chinese Vice-Consul at Bombay that 
the price of silk mortgaged with Chinese banks fell below the amounts 
advanced. We further understand from the Chinese Vice-Consul that the 
banks in the silk provinces of Checking and Kiang.su, on the refusal of 
their customers to redeem their mortgages, were relieved of their embarass- 
llient by a Government bounty of 100 taels per hale of 100 kin (132-3 lbs.) 
of silk so mortgaged. Before this the export duty on all (Chinese silk oi 
171 Canton dollars per picul of 133 lbs. had been abolished. The Silk 
Digest Weekly reported fh.it in Muv and June, 1032, out of the total of 
3,500 bales sold in Canton in those months as many as 2,900 bales wore sold 
to India. This explains the large imports of Chinese silk into India in the 
latter part of the last yeiar. It would appear from the above figures that 
thanks to ita unprotected condition, India imported in 1932-33 more Chinese 
silk than either Europe on America.” 

‘‘31. The unprecedented situation so created by those imports has boon 
further complicated by greater internal competition. Kashmir silk deprived 
of its accustomed European market is trying to find a large outlet ill 
Tndia at uneconomic prices. Besides these direct encroachments on tho 
borne market, there are indirect factors which have reduced its size. Tho 
large increase since Japan "ent off the gold standard of imports of silk, 
artificial silk and mixed gqoda, which seriously compete with the products of 
silk handlootns has lowercjl the, capacity ol weavers to buy the compara¬ 
tively expensive Indian natural silk, and has compelled them to use more 
an 1 more of cheap foreign. substitutes including spun silk and artificial silk 
yarn. The depression in the weaving industry has contracted the weaver’s 
total demand for yarn and has had the effect of reducing demand for raw 
silk in India and the general diminution of purrhasing power has acted in 
the same diroction. Assailed thus on all sides, only a complete re-organization 
including a thorough overhauling of its cost of production can savo this 
ancient Indian industry filom extinction.” 

" 35. For many of tho defects mentioned above, Government neglect 
in tho various areas has been largely responsible. The soriculturo industry 
is a unique industry, differing from, other industries in this sense that in its 
modern form it cannot stui)d without Government organization and assist* 
onre. Pehrine infection, a hereditary disease of the silk worms and the 
chief obstacle to economical production cannot, be controlled without Govern¬ 
ment legislation nor can the best and cheapest silk be produced without 
a contral scientific research organisation, nor can it bo marketed at the best 
price without being scientifically graded and tested in a conditioning house. 
It is difficult for those institutions to grow in a backward country like Tndia 
without Government assistance. Our long historical snrrc’ - shows tlmt tlie 
industry flourished in Bengali as long as the East India Company took an 
interest in it. Since 1835, tl|e industry has alternately revived and declined 
with the fluctuations in the interests of Government. This has berome keen 
at times of silk famines in Europe as for instance in 1870 and 1915, when 
inquiries were ordered, and lips subsided at times of plenty. If tho industry 
has survived at all, it has dope so oii account of its inherent vitality. The 
reed of Government assistance has been emphasised by Mr. Norton Breton, 
n great London authority on silk, in a lecture on “ Sericulture in the 
British Empire ” before the Hoyal Society of Arts in the following words: — 

“ Why should the Govpruments of those countries be so concerned 
in the establishment of sericulture and why should not private enterprise 
do it? T am all out for as little Government interference as possible 
hut in the case of sericulture it is necessary to have the most stringent 
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rules and regulations in regard to the industry if it is to prove successful. 
Silkworms aro prone to lnlcetiovis diseases ami the reproduction of eggs 
has to he very strictly controlled. However, caretul private enterprise, 
in its own interests might he to keep these diseases at hay, it theie 
is no control, any Tom, Dick or Harry could stal l the business ni egg 
reproduction anti start disease in the country. 1 think it is better that 
Governments should eileomago the inhabitants to stall the industry 
and exereiso tlio necessary supervision in its early stages. 

“ .'IG. That Government assistance in India is essential is evident from the 
fact that the industry is at its best in those part., ol India where it receives 
the greatest help and encouragement from the State, ci:., Kashmir and 
Mysore Their industries have been literally created Horn their ashes by 
State action after both had been laid low by disease, lhey now show a more 
advanced sericultural practice than IJeiigal in spite of its longer tradition 
and greater fertility.” 

*•»••••* 

India which was exporting large quantities of silk to Europe formerly, 
lost not only that Market but is being ousted out of its home-market, ibis 
unfortunate condition of the industry is duo to lack ot assistance trom 
Government during the past so many decades. Maxwell la-lruy went into 
the whole question of organizing the silk industry so tar back as lOlfj at the 
instance of the Gov eminent ol India, lie along with Mr. E. C. Ansorgo 
submitted a valuable report to the Government of India and made various 
proposals for re-orguniziilg the industry. Had the Government taken action 
on that report the condition of the iudustty would not have been what it is 
now; it could have faced competition trom foreign countries. 

Tlow important it is for the Government to lender substantial assistance 
to silk industry is very well illustrated trom the following extracts taken 
from the Tariff Board Report, (rSyr L’Ooi. " In no part of the world lias the 
industry flourished without such asUisiarcf. The history ot the sericultural 
industry in France is practically the history ol the bounties paid to it from 
time lo time by the French Goveniinenl to enable it to make necessary 
improvement and enhance its competing power. Italian practice in ibis 
respect has not hcett dissimilar. The amounts which the Japanese Imperial 
Government and each profeetoral unit spends on the industry are about 
90 lakhs a year at the current rate of exchange. These linanieal sacrifices 
have been more than justified by the enormous incomes which these countries 
obtain from their respective silk industries. We believe that any expendi- 
ture incurred on this Indian stlk industry will he returned many times over 
in the shape of increased wealth and prosperity.” 

Even a poor ami disorganized country likp China has taken steps and 
has been spending large amounts to re-organizo the silk industry. Experts 
have been engaged for improving the industry on the Japanese model. 
Two international associations have been working for the improvement of tlio 
industry and these receive financial assistance from the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. The export duty on silk lias been abolished ami bounties are being 
paid to stimulate exports. A special duty on the import ol artificial silk 
bus been levied to finance the development of the silk industry. In the faeo 
of this organized and combined effort on the part of foreign countries there 
is no wonder that Indian silk industry is threatened with its extinction 
unless effective and adequate pu t ot ion is given to it. The Tariff Board 
after thorough investigation have recoin mended that the industry should 
he afforded protection. The position lias become worse since the Tariff Board 
submitted llicir rec .leiidations. The protection given to the industry 
by the Government of India is on the very face of it absolutely inadequate. 
Til paragraph 907 lIn- Tariff Board I vo emphatically stated as follows: — 
“ We have based our scheme of protection on tin- cr-duty prices of various 
qualities iff sill, sot out o. paragraph I'd. 11 prices as represented by the 
c.r duty prices of Its por lb. o! Canton steam filature silk fall below this 

level, there is a risk ol our measure of protection proving inadequate.” 
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As anticipated tho price of Canton steam filature silk lias fallen flown to 
about, lis. 3 per lb. It is therefore absolutely necessary to enlianeo the pitch 
of duty sufficiently to eomlpcnsato for tho fall in eg-duty prices of Canton 
steam filature silk. 


Imparts of Silk Yarns, Noils, ll'ii/pn, etc. 

The demand of the silk weaving industry of India consists not only of 
demand for raw silk but also lor silk yarns, noils and warps, From tho 
table given below it is seei) that the imports into India of the above articles 
increased from 1-356 millions pounds in 1927-28 to 2017 million pounds 
in 1998.29 and to the abitionnal figure of 3010 million pounds in 1032-33. 
Already for the year J93 h| 3d (ten months) the imports of silk yarns have 
gone lip to 2-7 million pounds. It is necessary to point out that the imports 
into India from China wlfieli were only 307 thousand pounds lor the first 
ten months of 1931-32 rose; to 121 thousand pounds in 1934-3.5. Similarly tho 
imports from Japan rose [from 105 thousand pounds for the ten months of 
1931-32 to To million pounds in the corresponding period (April to January) 
of 1931-35. This is alarmijig as China and Japan with cheap costs of produc¬ 
tion have immense rapacity for Hooding Indian market with silk yarns and 
prepared silks. 


Total Imports of sill: yurts, noils, and warps into India /row oil countries. 


Year. 


1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 
1932 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 (ten months) 


China 

Japan 


Imports from China and Japan. 

10 months 
in 1931-32. 

.307,799 

105,072 


Quantity. 

Lbs. 

2.040,760 

1,956,014 

1,424,798 

1,710,366 

3,010,189 

2,027,681 

2,681,941 


10 months 
in 1934-35. 

424.986 

1,459,952 


China 

Japan 


January, 1933. 
47,689 
94,617 


January, 1935 
41,470 
207,211 


Imports of Sill; Goods Mixed with Other Materials. 

The imports into Tnflia of silk goods mixed with other materials havo 
increased phenomenally ; since 1929-30. The total quantity imported in 
1928-2!) was only 2 864, million yards. Tt rose to 4 6 million yards in 
1930-31, and to 101 million yards in 1932-33 and to 9 9 million yards in 
1933-34. For the ten jnontbs of the current year the imports are 11-3 
million yards. Japanese imports of these goods which were for the first 
ten months of 1931-32 only 3-237 million yards rose to 5-781 million yards for 
the corresponding period of 1933-31 and 9-9.5 million yards in 19.34-35. In 
January, 1933, the imports of the ahove Japanese goods were 670 thousand 
yards while in 1935 these havo increased to 967 thousand yards. This 
abnormal increase in the imports of these goods has adversely affected tho 
Indian silk industry. 
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Ootids of sill; mixed with other materials. Total Imports from all countries. 


Your. 

1928 29 






Quantity. 

Yds. 

2,804,778 

1929-30 






2,989,819 

1930 31 






4,600,241 

1931-32 






5,039,645 

.1932-33 






10,103,272 

1933-34 






9,833,099 

1934-35 (ton months) 





. 

11,354,348 


Imports from Japan alone- 


Yds. 

11)31-32 (ten months) ..... 3,237,513 

1934-35 (ton months) ..... 9,953,831 

January, 1933 ...... 832,131 

„ 1934 . 710,027 

,, 1935 . 967,403 


Imports of silk piereyoods. 

The imports into Tndia of silk pieeogoods in 192B-20 wore about 2 8 
million yards. This 1ms risen lu 35 million yards in 1932-33. For 1933-34 
the imports wore as much as 41 million yards. In 1934-35 for ten months, 
the imports are 28 million yards. Comparatively there is a full in imports 
of silk piecegoodx hut there has been an enormous increase in the imports of 
silk mixtures. Tho table of imports of silk pieeegoods is Riven below: — 

Sill; rieccyovds Total Imports from all countries. 

Quantity. 


1928-29 . 21,872,948 

1929 30 22,924,025 

1930- 31 16,751,831 

1931- 32 . 19,924,223 

1932- 33 34,957,931 

1933- 31 41,123,380 

1934- 35 (ten months) ..... 28,096,945 


Imports 


from 


Japan 


alone. 


1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 
1931-35 


(Daring ten months.) 

Yds. 

. 9,033,597 

. 21,870,996 

. 27,444,214 

. 23,531,098 


1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 


In 


January each year from Japan, alone. 


Yds. 


1,204,303 

2,902,445 

3,579,821 


2,650,177 
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Imports of artifeint silk yarn into India. 

The imports of artificial silk into India were only 5 77 million pounds 
in 1926-57. These increased to 11 million pounds in 1932-33. For the first 
ten months of 1934-35 the imports are 13-8 million pounds. The imports in 
January, 1932, were 509’ thousand pounds only and in 1935 increased to 
1,636 thousand pounds. While imports of Japanese artificial silk into India 
were only 105 thousand pounds during the ten months (April to January) of 
1931-32 they have increased to 7,304 thousand pounds in the same period of 
1934-35. In this connection it is desirable to quote the following from the 
Tariff Hoard Report. “ Artificial silk yarn which is itself cheap and which 
is being encouraged hv 1 lower rate of duty has evidently replaced both 
imported raw silk and Inflinn raw silk to a marked degree. Wc agree that 
artificial silk yarn is not strictly comparable with natural silk. But its 
extreme cheapness has undoubtedly led to its substitution for natural silk 
on a large scale. We hjave noted the tendency on the part of weavers 
specially in Bombay to Use it in. increasing quantities as a substitute for 
natural silk. We believe! that if its price is left at its present low level it 
will drive out all other ljinds of silk yarn and render our whole scheme of 
protection ineffective.” 


Total Imports of Artificial Silk Yarn, into India from all icountries. 

Quantity. 


1920-27 . 5,776,100 

1927- 28 7,509,600 

1928- 29 7,668,100 

1929- 30 7,353,000 

1930- 31 . 7,119,800 

1931- 32 7,902,500 

1932- 33 . . 11,002,100 

1933- 34 . 9,808,919 

1934- 35 (ten months). 13,779,158 


1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 


Imports in January each Year. 

Lbs. 

. 509,052 

. 420,137 

. 147,757 

.1.G30.183 


Imports frdm Japan alone during ten Months. 

Lbs. 


1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 31 

1934- 35 


105,040 

1,797,032 

1.299.745 

7,304,581 
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Trier. of imported silk in the Indian Markets. 

Tho following extracts from the Tariff Board Report on Indian Silk 
Industry explain the position eleurly ; — 


“ The imported silk enters India mainly through Bombay, Tutieorn and 
Madras, to meet the demand though not entirely of Southern India. While 
Bombay caters for the needs of the whole country, especially Western and 
Northern India, Canton filature silk has driven out Bengal silk entirely and 
Kashmir silk partly from the Benares, Amritsar, Surat and Nagpur markets. 
It has a stronghold in tho Bangalore and Kumbakonain markets.” (Para¬ 
graph 149 of Tariff Board's Report.) 


“ India would have had nothing to fear if it had lost the foreign markets, 
hut hail retained its home markets which it has supplied from time 
immemorial. Chinese competition in it was not a serious factor so long as 
China mainly supplied the cheapest waste product silks produced by the 
sweated labour of old women for which India has no substitute. The charac¬ 
ter of Chinese imports changed in. 15)10 or so when she began to wild morn 
and more of her better qualities of her filature and re-reeled silks, and 
Chinese competition inside India became only serious when a falling exchange, 
favoured her imports and has become deadly during the last three years 
when the loss of American Market and the ,Shite bounty has completed what 
depreciating exchange had begun. We are convinced that the superior 

qualities of silk which was exported to India in such large quantities in the 
year 1931 32, and 1992 99 were sold at uneconomical prices.” (Paragraph lot 
of Tariff Board’s Report.) 

»•*•»••• 

The average declared value of Canton silk which was Rs. 8-6 per 

lh. in 1922-29 fell to Rs. 5-7 in 1929-90, to Its. 4-5 in 1990-31, to Rs. 4 

in 1991-32 and to Rs. 3-3 in 1932-33 and it was Rs. 2-7 in January, 1934, 

and Rs. 2-5-10 in .January, 1935. The average market price of Canton silk 
in India which was Rs. 9-12 per lb. in 1927-28 fell to Rs. 6-2 in 1930-91, 

Rs. 4-11 in 1991-92 and Rs. 4 8 in February, 1935. The fall in declared, 

values and market prices of foreign silk have had serious repureussions 
in the demand and price of Indian raw silk especially since 1991-92 up to 
the present date. While the price of Canton silk in August, 1991, was 
Rs. 5-11 per lb. that of Indian silk of similar quality was Rs. 5-19 
per lb. Tn November, 1931, Canton silk sold at Rs. 7 per pound while 
the Indian silk at Rs. 6-12. From December, 1991, to March, 1992, there 
were no transactions in Canton silk as disturbances in China prevented 

exports. Consequently the prieo of the Indian silk went up to Rs. 7-14 

per lh. In March, 1992, tho price of Canton silk ranged from Rs. G-7 to 

Rs. G-9 per lb, while that of Indian silk was Rs. 7-2 per lb. In March, 1999, 

the price of Canton silk went down to Rs. 4-12 per lb. and of Indian silk 
to Rs. 5-7 per lb. In February, 1994, the price of Canton silk was Rs. 9-8 

per lb. and that of Indian silk was Rs. 3-7-6 per lb. In February, 1995, tho 

price of Canton silk is about Rs. 4 8 while that, of Indian silk is about 
Rs. 4-9. Though apparently there has been an increase in price of Canton 
silk in India vet the Demand for Indian silk lias not increased due to the 
fact that imported spun silk which is cheaper than raw silk has been 
displacing raw silk markets. 

Cost of Traduction of Indian Silk. 

The cost of production of silk consists of cost of raw material, vis., 
silk cocoons and manufacturing charges. The Tariff Board have in para¬ 
graph 173 stated as follows : 11 On full consideration of ull tlie relevant facts 
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we liavo decided to base our recommendations on a cocoon price of 5 annas 
a lb. This is rather abdv’e the level of present prices. Hut we recognise 
that if sericulture is to develop tho rearer must be assured of a price for his 
cocoons sufficient to rumvnerate him for his labour.” “ We have noticed 
that ut tho present low level of prices both in Mysore and Bengal there 
hu9 boon a fall in the acreage of land under mulberry and this tendency 
can bo checked only by pulsing tho price of cocoons.” 11 We believe flint 
a price of 5 uunas a lb. is high enough to do this, while it is not so high 
as tc encourage extravagant hopes of a return of the boom prices.” Tho 
cost of production of silk per lb. as noted in paragraph 17b of Tariff Hoard 
lleport is as follows: 1st quality- Rs. 5-12-4, 2nd quality- Ks. 5-1-4, fil'd 
quality—Rs. 4-5-8. The fair selling prices of the above, as given in para¬ 
graph 17(3 of the Report arc Rs. (j-2-(i for 1st quality, Rs. 5-4-3 for 2nd quality, 
and Rs. 4-13-5 for 3rd qiiulity. 

Tho Tariff Hoard rocogpise that if the prices of cocoons go below 5 annas 
per lb. the serieultural industry will suffer, and have said that the industry 
has actually suffered duo fo prices lower than 5 annas per lb. so far hack us 
March, 1933, when the ooeoon price was As. 4-1 per lb. The price has 
since gone down to As. 3-4 in February, 1934. This fall in price is not due 
to reduction in cost of production of cocoons but is entirely due to tho 
lepmcussions of the foreign competition. In other words, the cocoon pro¬ 
ducer has been forced to sell helow costs, it may be added that tho cost 
of production of cocoons remains tho sumo as it was when the Tariff Board 
drew up their Report. 

It is seen from the above that the fair selling prices of Indian silk 
should ho what the Tariff Board propose if the industry has to exist. 
At a time when the landed cr-duty price of foreign silk was Rs. 3-12 per lb. 
the duty proposed by tin) Tariff Board was Rs. 2-(3 per lb. to admit of 
securing fair selling price to Indian silks. At present the Tariff valuation 
of foreign silk has gone <J“wn to Rs. 3 per lb. It is therefore absolutely 
necessary to enhance the duty to Rs. 3-2 per lb. to admit of fair selling 
prices to Indian silk. The Tariff Board have in paragraph 207 stated us 
follows: 11 We have based our scheme of protection on the c.r-duty prices 
of various qualities of silk Set out in paragraph 183. If prices ns rcpiesented 
by tho ex-duty price of Rs. 3-11 per lb. of Canton steam filature silk fall 
below this level there is a risk of our measure of protection proving 
inadequate. It is therefore necessary for the Government of India to watch 
the eoiirse of prices in ordfr that they may apply the relevant provisions of 

tho rocontly passed “ Safeguarding of Industries Act ” should the circum¬ 

stances demand it ”, As anticipated the ex-duty prices have actually 
gone down to Rs. 2-14 pe|r lb. It is therefore necessary that the specific 
duty of Rs. 2-0 per lb. recommended by file Tariff Board should he raised 
by 11 annas per Hi., i.e., to Rs. 3-1 per Hi. The Government of India 
have sanctioned the levy ^if a specific duty of As. 14 per lb. in addition 
to the revenue duty of 25 p *r cent. Taking the ease of Canton steam filature 
into consideration it is seen that this silk will pay a revenue duty of 
As. 12 per lb. plus a specific duty of As. 14 per lb , i.e., Rs 1-10 in all. 

As against Rs. 2-6 per lb proposed by the Tariff Board and Rs. 3-1 as 

required at the present juncture anticipated by the Tariff Board, there is an 
enormous difference of As. 1st und Its. 1-7 per lb. respectively. 


Lfuty on silk yarn and noils. 

The Tariff Board have recommended a duty of Its. 2-0 per lb. on these 
articles and tbev directly -compete with raw silk ns they can he used as 
substitutes for it and cotisequently constitute a menace to raw silk. 
Government of India have altogether overlooked any enhanced duties on the 
above articles. It is neeesstuv that to proteet raw silk the duties proposed 
by the Tariff Board should' be imposed on flic above articles. (Tide para¬ 
graph 190 of the Report.) 
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Thrown silk and warpt. 

Theso urtieles aro manufactured ones and directly compete against 
Indian raw silk. (1'ide paragraph 196 of Tariff Hoard Report.) The Tariff 
Board recommended a duty of Its. 2-6 per lb. while the protection given 
authorises the levy of a duty of 25 per cent, plus As. 14 per lb. This duty 
is far lower than what the Tariff Board propose. It is necessary that at 
least, the duty proposed by the Tariff Board should be levied. 

Silt piecegoods, silk goods mixed with other articles. 

There is a great disparity between the duties proposed by the Tariff 
Board on these articles and those sanctioned by the Government of India. 
It has already been pointed how the imports of all piecegoods and other 
articles are on the increase causing a great menace to sericultural industry 
in India as well as to handloom weaving industry. It is therefore necessary 
that the duties proposed on theso articles by tho Tariff Board should bo 
given compensation for the subsequent fall in ejc-dutv prices of abovo articles 
(vidt paragraphs 194, 195 and 197 of tho Tariff Board Report). 

Artificial Silk. 

As observed in page 18 above, there has been tremendous increase in 
flu' imports of artificial silk from Japan during the past few years. Dealing 
with the question ol artificial silk and its tendency to drive raw silk from 
tho market, the Tariff Board have observed as follows: — 

*••» ;***• 

“ 197. Wo have dwelt on the competition which exist at present between 
natuial silk and artificial silk yarn in Chapter X. At present the latter 
pays duty at tho somewhat lower rate of 181 per cent. We have noted tho 
tendency on the part of weavers specially in Bombay to use it in increasing 
quantities as a substitute for natural silk. This tendency is encouraged 
alike by its extreme cheapness and by tho comparatively low rate of duty 
imposed on it. We believe that if its price is left at its present low level 
it will drive out all other kinds of silk yarn and rondel our whole scheme ot 
protection ineffective. At the same time we do not believe in putting up its 
price to the same level as that of natural silk as there is a well recognised 
difference of quality between tho two. On a balance of those considerations 
we recommend that it should be subjected to a specific duty of Re. 1 per 
pound. This will still maintain a dilfereuce of at least one rupee |>cr pound 
between it and tho cheapest imported silk,” 

• «*••»»» 

Since the above observations were made by the Tariff Board, the position 
has become much worse inasmuch as the total imports of artificial silk during 
tho 10 months from April to January of 1954-35 have increased by 50 per 
cent, ns compared with the. previous year and 250 |>cr cent, as compared 
with 1926-27. The imports from Japan alone during 1934-35 have increased 
6 times the figure for tho previous year and 70 times those for 1931-32, It 
ia therefore quite necessary that artificial silk should be subject to a duty 
of at least lie. 1 per pound ns recommended by tin* 'tariff Board though 
even this is quite inadequate under present conditions. 

Economic Importance of the Industry. 

The sericultural industry in Tndia including handloom weaving industry 
provides occupation to about 2 million people. Silkworm rearing is of great 
economic importance to agriculturists in the provinces of India where it is 
being practised. About 10 lakbs of families were eking out a decent liveli¬ 
hood by employing themselves in the several branches of the silk industry. 
About 4 rrores of rupees have been invested in the industry by the poor 
agriculturists. Iu rural economy sericulture plays a very important part. 
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The cultivation of mulberry anrl the rearing of silkworms afford a subsidiary 
occupation which enables the ianiily oi the agriculturist to turn its V as to 
time to account and to c^irn a return which in many cases makes all tlm 
difference between a hallTatarvod tile without any hope of improvement, 
and a self-respecting competence. The cftpiLal invested in the business by 
each family is limited and the spate time or the raiyat is usetuily employed, 
i'tisons who cannot participate in production on account oi health, age or 
social customs can pursue t|ie silk industry tu considerable advantage, ft is a 
matter of primary importance that in an agricultural country like India 
there should be as many subsidiary occupations as possible. Silkworm 
rearing and silk reeling tiome in handy as a suitable occupation specially 
as nature has provided portions of India with advantages in climate and 
economic environment for! the successful practice of this industry. Due 
to the ruinous competition of foreign silks and fabrics the area under 
mulberry has gone down. 

It was urged hefore the Turiff Board that protection should be afforded 
for 15 years ns the people engaged in the industry arc illiterate, poor and 
live in the interior villages and as it would take considerable time to 
introduce all the necessary improvements in the industry to enable the 
industry to withstand competition after the period of protection. Un¬ 
fortunately' the Tariff Beard has recommended protection for five years only. 
This is absolutely insufficient It is necessary to ufford protection straight¬ 
away for ten years to enable the people and the Governments concerned to 
take definite steps to develop and organise the industry. 

It is impossible to depict the suffering which the scrieulturisU in India 
are undergoing due to the (abnormal foreign competition. The sericulturists 
are mostly puor and illiterate and cannot voice their feelings sufficiently 
loudly to secure the sympathy of tho concerned authorities. The Government 
of Japan has been spending crores of rupees for the improvement, of this 
stable industry. The G<'i<|rnment of Japan has had to hear a loss of 
(ivo crores of rupees recently to compensate tho hanks for the losses sustained 
in silk trade. The Chinese Government has been devoting attention to 
develop the industry scientifically and Italian exports have been engaged 
to organise the industry. The Italian Government has been paying bonuses 
to develop the industry. When such is the ease the Government of India 
should sympathise with tho dumb millions of sericultuiist.s in India and afford 
effective and adequate protection to this poor man’s industry for a sufficiently 
long period. 


Knclosure K. 

Jtrjircsnitati'm presented f o the Jloidhle Sir Mahomed Znfrulhi Khan, 
Railways and Coinmcrre Member to the (loeernment (if India by 
Rnjasnhhalih usha nn Pii\'an llalindar K, R S ri n i rasir injar, M.A., Mi 
g/e/ft July, l'J-ifi, at tlir Mysore Chamber of Commerce. 

Sericulture is one of the important industries in India giving employment 
to some millions of people ind bringing them an income of some crores of 
rupees. Tho industry is practised largely in the Indian States of Mysore, 
Kashmir und the- British Provinces of Madras and Bengal. 

Of the total quantity of raw silk consumed in Tndia amounting to about 
4 million pounds, nearly onp-hnlf— about 2 million pounds valued at about 
I. 1 , crores of rupees- used to be produced in the country itself (the Mysoro 
State alone contributing a()oiit one million pounds) and the other half 
imported from foreign countries chiefly from China and oi late also Japan. 
During the past, decade thife important industry is being threatened with 
extinction as Chinese and .Japanese silk is, on account of various causes 
(such as depreciation of currency and bounties and other methods of state- 
help afforded to the industry in these countries!, being duin|>od into India 
ut prices amounting to about half the actual cost of production of similar 
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silk in our country making it impossible for the local product to successfully 
compete with the imported articles. The situation became so serious a tew 
years back, that a representation was made to the Government ol India 
by the Mysore Chamber of Commerce, at the instance of the Mysore Silk 
Association, in their letter No. 470-M. C. C., dated the 26tli August, 1932, 
praying for adequate protection heing granted to Indian silk against tho 
foreign imported articles. Tho Government of India having referred the 
matter for investigation to the Tariff Board the Mysore Silk Association 
urged before the Board tho pressing need for increased protection to tho 
industry to savo it from its threatened extinction and proposed that as 
against tho then, existing rates of duty varying from 18jj to 50 per cent, 
on various classes of silk, the duties might be raised to 100 to 125 per cent. 
Tile Tariff Board in the report submitted by them to Government after a 
detailed investigation into the condition of the industry, while recognising 
the urgent need for increased protection to tho industry, recommended a 
duty ot Us. 2-0 or 50 per cent, ml valorem on raw silk— which was much 
less than what liad been prayed for by the Mysore Silk Association. But 
even this modest recommendation of tho Boaid was not accepted by the 
Government of India and in the Bill placed lielore the Legislative Assembly 
in January, 1934, they provided for a duty of only 11 annas per pound 
on raw silk, even though, during the period of 10 mouths that had elapsed 
since the Tariff Board Report was sent, op, the position had become very 
much worse. While the Bill was before the Assembly, a representation was 
sent up by the Mysore Silk Association to the Government of India in its 
letter dated the 28th February, 1931, pointing out the inadequacy of tho 
protection provided lor in the Bill and urging the pressing need for a 
higher rate of duty. This representation had unfortunately no effect and 
tin- Bill us originally drafted hy the Government was passed by the Assembly, 
although 9 members of the Select Committee on the Bill urged in their 
minutes of dissent tho need for further raising the duty. In passing the 
Bill, tho then Commerce Member, tho Hon’blc Sir Joseph Jlhore, was, 
however, pleased to give an assurance that if the duty failed to achieve 
the object that the Government had in v iew they would not fail to reconsider 
the position and he also asserted that Government, would not feel justified 
in allowing the protection given to raw silk to bo defeated by further serious 
lowering of prices. 

A statement showing the rates of duty suggested by the Mysore Silk 
Association, the rates recommended l»y the Tariff Board and those sanc¬ 
tioned by the Government of India is herewith attached. A reference to 
the statement will show how the rates sanctioned by the Government of 
India have fallen far short of oven those recommended by the Tariff Board 
which were themselves not adequate to meet the requirements ol the ease. 

The trend of events subsequent to tho passing of the Act having clearly 
shown that the duty imposed by the Act had failed to achieve the object us 
indicated hv the very heavy increase in the imports of all classes of silk, 
a representation was made by the Mysore Silk Association to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in its letter dated the 3rd October, 1931, bringing to their 
notices that the contingency that the assurance given hy him might ho 
given effect to; and this was strongly hacked up hy tho Chamber of Commerce 
in their letter to the Government of India, dated tho 6th October, 1934. 
Copies of the ahovementioned letter wherein lull details are given in support 
of tho representation are herewith attached for reference. Tt is a matter 
for great regret to us that this representation also did not receive due 
consideration at tho hands of the Government, of India. Since the rcpr<>- 
sentation was sent by us, tho position lias not improved. It lias, if at all, 
goi\e worse. 

I may he permitted to state here that Mysore is not alone in urging 
the need for the additional protection asked tor hy it. Our representation 
in this respect has been recently supported hv the Chambers of Commerce 
in Madras and Calcutta, the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry and also by the Director of Industries, Bengal. 
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The Kashmir Government is also in full accord with us in pressing the 
n«t>d for increased protection. 

fn view of tho fact that all the States and Provinces in India interested 
in the sericultural industry have felt the urgent need lor increased protec¬ 
tion being granted to this industry to save it from disaster, it is earnestly 
prayed that the Government oil India may bo pleased to give due considera¬ 
tion to the subject and take necessary actum immediately to grant us the 
required relief. 

It may bo mentioned that tho increased protection asked for is only lor a 
limited period and that by the expiry of this period it is expected that 
material improvements will bo effected in ail stages of the industry to bring 
down the cost of production and enable us to cope with the foreign competi¬ 
tion. The Government of Mysore have already sanctioned large grants for 
effecting improvements in the industry. The Madras Government also is 
said to have taken action in this respect from the grants placed at its 
disposal by the Government of India for the purpose. 


Statement showing the rates of duty suggested by the Mysore Silk .4 ssorin- 
tion the rates recommended by tne Tariff Hoard and those xumiioned 
by the Government of India. 


Particulars of 
articles. 

Duty 
originally 
asked for 
by the 
Associa¬ 
tion. 

Duty 

recommended 
by the Tariff 
Hoard. 

Duty sanctioned by the 
Government of India. 


Per cent. 



1. Raw Silk 

125 

60 per cent, or 
Rs. 2-6 per lb. 
whichever is 
higher. 

25 per cunt, plus 14 annas per 
lb. 

2. Silk yams, noils 
and warps, silk 
thread and spun 
silk. 

125 

Ditto 

25 per cent, plw 14 annas on 
silk yarns including thrown 
silk warps. 25 per oont. only 
on noils, spun silk and sew¬ 
ing thread. 

3, Artificial silk yarn 
and thread. 

125 

Ro. 1 per lb. 

25 per cent, or 3 annas per lb/ 
whichever is higher. 

4. Silk goods 

125 

83 per cent. 

F rubrics containing more than 
00 per cent, of silk, including 
i such fabrics embroidered with 
artificial silk— 




(a) Ponjee—50 per cents 
2)lus He. 1 per lb. 




(6) Fuji Boseki and carded 
(excluding white 

card) 50 per cent. 
plus Rs. 1-8 per lb. 




(cj Other sorts 50 per cent.- 
plus Rs. 2 per lb. 


51 
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Statement showing the rates of duty suggested by the Mysore Silk Associa¬ 
tion the rates recommended hy the Tariff Hoard and those sanctioned 


by the Government of Imln 

could. 


Particulars of 
articles. 

Duty 
originally 
asked for 
by tho 
Associa¬ 
tion. 

Duty 

recommended 
by the Tun IT 
Board. 

Duty sanctioned by the 
Government of India. 

6. Silk mixture* 

Per cent. 

100 

GO per cent. . 

Fabrics, not otherwise speci¬ 
fied, containing more than 
10 per cent, and not more 
than 90 per cent, silk :— 

(а) containing moro than 

50 per cent, of silk 
or artificial silk or 
both—50 per cent. 
plus Hs. 2 per lb. 

(б) containing not inure 

than 50 per cent, of 
silk or artificial silk 
or both:— 

(i) containing more than 
10 per cent, artifi- 
cial silk 50 per 
cent, or Es. 1-8 
per Ih. 

(ti) containing no artitj- 
cial bilk or not 
more than 10 per 
cent, artificial silk 
—oft per cent. 

Artificial silk fabrics contain¬ 
ing moro than 10 per cent - 
artificial silk - 50 per cent. 
ad valorem or 24 annas 
whichever is higher. Those 
containing not more tkan 
10 per cent, artificial silk— 
50 per cent, only ad valorem . 

6. Artificial silk goods 
and mixtures. 

100 

83 per cent. 


Enclosure F. [Not printed.] 


Enclosure G. [Not printed.] 


Enclosure H. 

Copy of letter from, the Honorary President, Mysore Silk Association, 
Hengolorc, to H. K. Nehru, Esq., I.C.S., Offg, Deputy Secretary to the 
Government, of India, Deportment of Commerce, Simla, No. 7!), dated 
the 19th July, V.1S7. 

1 beg to thank you for your letter No. .’112-T. (Cl/-47, dated the 15th .Tune, 
1937 on the subject of the assistance required by the Indian Silk Industry 
against Japanese competition. I have endeavoured, as far as possible, to 
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give in the enclosed nota detailed information on the points mentioned in 
jour letter; but T feel that a cutugoricul reply is altogether inadequate tor 
a proper presentation of the situation. 1 trust therefore you will permit 
me to explain the ease for the industry a little more at length. 

2. At the outset, I would venture to point out that the Indian Silk 
Industry has not applied for assistance specially against Japanese 
competition hut against foreign silk both from Japan and China. Until 
very recently, the price ol Japanese silk was appreciably lower than that 
of Chinese silk, and tlijere was equal need for protection against both 
countries. Hut since the commencement of the Trade Negotiations with 
Japan, the price of Japanese silk has gradually risen until to-day it is 
well above that of Chinese silk. There has been some increaso in the latter 
but the proportion is considerably smaller. Thus, the wholesale Bombay 
price of Japanese silk which was Its. 5 per lb. in July, J935, is quoted to-day 
at Rs. 6-15, while the prtce of Chinese silk has only advanced from Us. 4-1 3 
to Us. 5-8 per lb. 

3. The specific duty of 14 annas levied sinro May, 1934, iu addition to 
the ml ralurrm duty of $5 per cent., has not given substantial relief to the 
industry inasmuch as it has had no effect on the total imports. The 
quantity of raw silk imports still continue to he in the neighbourhood of 
two million Ihs. The intports of silk piceegoods have, it is true, shown a 
decline; but it would be difficult to say whether the falling off is due to 
the increased duty or fo some other cause. The imports for some years 
from 1932-33 were abnormally higher and on an unprecedented scale; and, 
though they have now fallen, they are still well above those prevailing 
in earlier years, it is natural to expect that the enormous quantities of 
art silk piceegoods coming into the country should have had their effect 
on real silk goods. 

4. Haw silk lias been largely imported into India from Japan since 
1932-33. At tlio start, Iho price was somewhat higher than that of Chinese 
silk and the demand w*s slow. But it was soon brought down to a lower 
figure and immediately the demand was all for Japanese silk. Thereafter, 
the Japanese' imports rose until in 1935-30, they were three times as large as 
those from China. In 1(930-37, however, the imports from the two countries 
were about equal because of the riso in Japan prices; and, since the 
commencement of the Trade Negotiations, the quantity imported from 
Japan has fallen below that from China as, notwithstanding the comparative 
superiority of the Japanese silk, its price is much higher than that of 
Chinese silk arid this in an important factor in determining the quantity 
of imports from each (-gantry. 

5. If the need for protection were to he judged solely by the present 
prevailing price of Japanese silk, it may perhaps he said that there is 
no strong case now for assistance as against Japan as the fair selling price 
of Indian filature silk with a 290-hasin filature has been determined by the 
Tariff Board at Rs. 0-10 9 per lb. (ride paragraph 181 oil page 161 of 
the Tariff Board Repuilt) and even with a filature ot 100-basins it may not 
be more than about 114. 7 per lb., which is about the present market price 
oi Japanese filature silk. It is, however, a point for serious consideration 
how far the present rise in the price of Japanese silk is dim (o genuine 
trade condilions or to other causes. The stiffening of the priceR of Japanese 
silk after your enquiry was announced, is very significant, and leads one 
to strongly believe that the prices have been purposely manipulated by 
interested parties to combat for the time being, the case put. forward by 
the silk industry in India for an increase of duty. In the circumstances 
and in view of the facts that it is most unlikely that Japan, hating 
established a large market for raw silk in Tndia, will yield it to China 
without an effort, and that the ca.se, for protection- against Chinese silk 
remains almost vnrhntujnl, T venture to submit that it is. not unfair 
to ask that for the purpose of your enquiry and for determining the duty 
to be levied on foreign silk, the prices prevailing since July, 1936, should 

51 A 
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be left out of account. The average price for the 12 months preceding that 
date wus about Rs. 5 per lb. and lor the 12 months betore that Its. 4-2. 
It the need lor assistance is determined on these prices, the industry has 
u clear case lor further protection against Japan as much as against China, 
to the extent mentioned in the enclosed noto submitted by the deputation 
of the Mysore Silk Association to the Government of India in September, 
1930. 

0. In conclusion, 1 beg to submit that our claim to protection is not 
based merely on recent inroads from Japan or on an appeal on behalf of 
a ‘ minor ' or nascent industry. As the Tariff Board itself stated: — 

“ The problem which we have to investigate is not whether a new 
industry eiui come into being with the help of temporary protection 
but whether an old industry for which the country has been justly 
lamous cun by its help be saved lrom extinction, threatened by dumping 
or other devices to which various nations have resorted in an increasing 
measure in the present depression ”, (Paragraph 104 of the Tariff 
Board Report.) 

No amount of competition from art silk or oven silk fabrics has diminished 
the consumption ol raw silk in India which has steadily remained at about 
4 million lbs. a year. Given adequate protection for a sufficient period, 
the Indian industry will lie able not only to meet the whole of this demand 
but also replace imported silk piecogoods by those woven in tho country. 



(2) Replies from the Mysore Silk Association, to the General Questionnaire, 
issued by the. Italian Tariff Hoard in regard to Silli Industry in India. 

Sinco protection was granted to Sericultural Industry there has been 
no increase in the area under mulberry cultivation, and the area under 
mulberry cultivation lias fallen to 2C,500 acres from 32,000 acres in 1933-34. 
This full under mulberry area is due to tho severe competition from Japan. 
The Government of Mysore have increased their assistance to tho sericulturist 
considerably. 

Out of a total of 19,000 villages in the State, the industry was being 
practised iu 2,500 villages five years ago, and now it is practised in about 
2,000 villages only. 

The industry in its various stages gives occupation even now to about 
a lakh of families. Though accurate official statistics are not available the 
following estimates may be deemed to bo more or less correct: — 

Families. 

(1) Mulberry Cultivation and Silkworm 

Rearing. 70,000 to 75,000 

(2) Keeling.7,000 

t3) Throwing, Weaving und Miscella¬ 
neous Occupations .... 20,000 


Total . 1,02,000 


2. Sericulture is practised almost entirely ns a subsidiary occupation to 
agriculturo. Silk Industry comprises (i) Mulberry cultivation, (ii) Silkworm 
rearing, (iii) Silk reeling and (iv) Silk weaving and throwing and utilization 
of waste products. 

Mulberry Cultivation .—Mulberry ir grown in the State by agriculturists 
on pieces of land set apart for the purpose from out of their total holdings. 
A family grow* about half an acre to fhrec-fourths of an acre of mulberry. 
The capital for mulberry cultivation is obtained in the same way as for 
other agricultural requirements, and to a cortain extent it is obtained from 
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tho reeler to whom ho sells his cocoons. Mulberry is both a rain fed and 
irrigated crop. 

Silkworm Hearing .—Silkwlorm rearing is done by the grower of tho 
mulberry himself employing family labour for roaring worms. In addition 
to his family labour ho sometimes employs paid labour for cultivating 
mulberry, und lor picking ol leaves during the last stages of worms whon 
consumption of loaves is considerable. The worms are reared in a portion 
of his dwelling house; no separate rearing house is constructed. Tho rearor 
generally obtains his financial assistance from tho cliarka owner to whom 
he sells his cocoons. 

Silk Heeling .—The silk reeling in Mysore is done mostly in c.harkag at 
present. Till now there was a State-owned filature which has been trans¬ 
ferred to the Mysore Silk Filatures, Ltd., who are about to establish a 
filature of 200 basins in T. Narsipur. There are about 2,000 charkas spread 
all over the sericulture! tracis in the State. Besides some sericulturists own 
their charkas to get their cocoons reeled. The reeling equipment of an 
.average reeler consists of one to five charkas ; and somo reelers have even 
as many as 00 charkas. The reeler obtains his cocoons from the sericulturist 
directly and also through cocoon brokers who charge a commission of one 
to two annas per “ Tooka ” of 12 lbs. The charka rocler owns a small 
capital; and whenever he needs extra money, ho obtains it from tho 
“ Dalals ” or “Silk Kotis ’ who advance him this money on the security 
of the silk deposited with them. Generally about 8 to 10 per cent, of 
interest is charged on such advances. The silk is sold to tho weaver or 
to larger consumers, the “ Dnlnls ’’ obtaining a commission of one and a 
half annas per lb. eaeh froifi purchaser and seller. 


Year. 



Total area 
under mul¬ 
berry (in 
acres.) 

Production of 
Raw Silk (in 
lbs.) 

1933-34 



32,870 

7,88,880 

1934-35 



30,229 

7,65,725 

1935-30 



23,523 

7,41,728 

1930-37 



25,132 

7,03,690 

1937-33 



20,500 

7,95,000 


The estimated actual production of raw silk for 1937-33 is about 7,95,000 
lbs. If there wero seasonal rainfall and all the harvests were successful 
and tho demand for silk steady, tho maximum attainable would he about 
10,00,000 lbs. of raw silk under the present organisation. 

4. The cocoons reared in the Mysore State aro mostly indigenous 
inultivoltines which give a silk content of about 12 o per cent. Tho produc¬ 
tion of cross-breeds has considerably increased during the past five years 
und the silk content of this varies he.tween 13 and 14 per cent. Percentages 
ns high as 14$ to 15 have also been attained. The Japanese and Chines© 
races give about one per cent, higher silk than the Mysore race. 

5. The sericulturists in Mysore roar mostly tho indigenous multivoltine 
worm which yields silk of) great natural qualities. But the demand for 
hybrids has rapidly increased and the Department of Sericulturo has 
considerably augmented tlto supply of hybrid disease-free layings during 
recent years. About 25 per cent, of the total production of cocoons in 
tho State now is ostimuted to be from the cross-breeds. Cross-breeds yield 
a larger quantity of silk per unit of cocoons, and tho worm consumes less 
quantity of mull>erry leaf and has a shorter rearing period. It is economi¬ 
cally superior to Mysore race. The hybrid seeds are manufactured by the 
Government Grainages and by Aided Grainages under tho control of tho 
Department of Sericulture These hybrids are made between Mysore female 
and the Japanese and Chinese univoltines und bivoltines. The seed supply 
of foreign races is replenished from time to time from foreign countries. 
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C. The soriculturists in Mysore rear worms in their dwelling houses. 
No separate rearing houses are constructed. The insanitary conditions have 
to some extent been removed in some places and better ventilation arrange¬ 
ments have been made by ryots. The appliances necessary for equipping 
a rearing house are: 

Stands, Trays, Chandrikes, Bamboo Baskets, Gnnny Bags, ITessain 
Cloth, Lanterns, Chopping Knives, etc. 

All the above are obtained locally. Tho stands are made of wooden, 
supports with bamboo cross-bars, each stand holding 10 to 12 trays of 
silkworms. The trays and chandrikes are made of bamboo. Tbo rearer 
obtains chandrikes on hire also when his stock is inadequate for the purpose. 
Tho cost of equipping a rearing house for rearing two ounces of seed at. a 
time rangas between Hs. 40 and Rs. 50 according to localities. The life 
of the stand varies between 5 and 10 years, that of chandrikes between 3 
and 5 years, and of tho trays 2 and 8 years. 

There has been no appreciable reduction on these charges sinco tho 
last Tariff Board enquiry, 

7. The sericulturists in Mysore rear the Mysore indigenous silkworms and 
cross-breeds between Mysore and Japanese and Chineso univoltinos and 
bivoltines. Normally, the rearing period of tho Mysore race of worms is 
30 days whereas the roaring period of the cross-breeds varies between 20 
and 27 days according to the hybrid. The last stage of tho larvae in the 
case of Mysoro worms is aliout 8 to 10 days whereas in the cross-breeds it 
varies between 5 and 7 days according to seasons. The cross-breeds consume, 
less quantity of leaves and yield a higher percentage of silk. The number 
of cocoons per pound of Mysore race varies between 500 and 000 according 
to season, and those of cross-breeds vary between 375 and 475. The length 
of filament in Mysore race is ahout 450 yards; in tho cross-breeds it varies 
from COO to 750 yards. 

8. The general method of rearing silkworms continues to be the same 
but some important improvements have been effected in the details of the 
rearing. Tho silkworms are better fed having regard to tho appetite and 
tho development, which is conducive to better yield of cocoons. Tbo spneing 
of silkworm bods is generally more liberal now and the beds are cleaned 
by using padd.v busk. Tho mounting of the worms on tho chandrikes is 
done more evenly and thinly avoiding thereby formation of deformed and 
ill-built cocoons. Tn some places the harvesting of the cocoons also haB 
been done on the 4th day instead of on the speond day of mounting. 

9. The Mysore sorirulturist was formerly rearing mostly the indigenous 
Mysore silkworms. The use of the hybrids between the Mysore and Japanese 
and Chinose racos lias increased considerably sinco the last Tariff Board 
onquiry. The production of seed is organised separately from the produc¬ 
tion of reeling cocoons. Tho seed production in tho State may he classified 
under the following headings: 

(a) Seed Cocoon Production; 

(b) Cliawki Rearing; 

(c) Production of Examined Reed. 

(a) Seed Cocoon Production .—There are certain well-marked tracts in tho 
State which have long enjoyed a reputation for producing the good seed 
cocoons. The holdings here are smaller, and greater attention is paid to 
roarings, soil and other climatic conditions being also favourable. Tliero 
are two such areas, viz.. Bidndi and Kunigal; and these have been brought 
almost entirely under the control of the Rericultural Department who issue 
tested seed of Mysore race free of cost to selected Reed Hearers who have 
developed a special technique under the guidance of the Department for 
producing seed cocoons. The officers of the Department, guide and inspect, 
constantly the roarings. Cocoons found unfit for seed aro prevented from 
being sold us seed cocoons. This system of control has onsured tho supply 
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of high grade seed cocoous, ajnd it is practically certain now that in these 
areas there is no pebrine. This bonelicial measure has reduced the losses 
of roarings from pebrine in tie State to a minim um, 

(b) Chawki Rearing .—Th certain areas there is a special class of 
rearers of worms who procure seed cocoons generally from the seed producing 
centres or purchase examined seed from the Government or Aided Grainagea 
and rear silkworms till tire end of the first moult. This is called “ Chawki ”, 
The Chawki is sold to tho aericulturist who rears the worms for reeling 
purposes; the young Worms need great care till the end of the first moult 
which the ordinary sefieulturist dope not bestow, and as the Chawki rearers 
pay great attention to the rearing at this stage the crops obtained from 
the “ Chawki ” arc more successful. 

(c) Production of Rraminrd Seed .—By far the most important source of 
supply of sood is the supply b[y the Government and Aided Grainages which 
proparo cellular disease-free layings and supply to the ryots. The total 
demand in the State for disease-free layinge is about 3 crores of layings; 
and at present about one crOro of disease-free layings are being supplied 
and the supply is being steadily increased year after year. The Aided 
Grainages receive a subsidy of Its. 5 per 1,000 disease-free layings from 
Government. 

Tho cost of production of one ounce of disease-free layings in the 
grainages is noted below for 1936-37 : 


Government Grainages 

Aided Grainages 

The cost of production in Government Grainages is higher than that in 
the Aided Grainnges as Government Grainages employ better paid labour 
and are worked on more sani|tary and scientific lines. 

The Scriculturul Co-operative Societies prepare disease-free layings for 
the use of their members, the surplus after meeting tho requirements of the 
members being sold to their neighbours. 

Tho production of disease-free layings is organised on the most up-to-date 
lines obtainable in Japan andi Italy. 

10. The Government of Mysore have as yet not passed any legislation 
as the one obtaining in Japan. The supply of controlled seed has bocn 
increased by tho several methods enumerated in answer to Question 9. A 
draft bill for controlling seed supply and penalising the use of unexaminod 
Reed was prepared by the Board of Sericulturo and referred to tho M.ysoro 
Silk Association. As there lias been snnio amount of opposition to tho bill 
on the part, of the serirulturisfs, the Association has been trying to get over 
the opposition by educating tjhcm alxjot the benefits that would accrue to 
tho industry by a measuro that would penalise tho uso of unexamined seed. 

11. The indigenous silkworms are jnuHivollinos and G to 7 crops aro 
raised ordinarily in a year. The hybrids between tho Mysore worm and 
the Chinese and Japanese worms arc also multivoltinc and 6 to 7 crops a year 
aTe raised from these. The rearing of foreign worms is confined to Govern¬ 
ment Farms and to some sclented Seed Cocoon Bearers of foreign race. 

An ounce of Mysore silkworm seed gives about 40,0X1 worms. The 
quantity of seed required per acre of rainfed garden is about 6*6 ounces per 
year and the quantity of seed required for irrigated garden is about ten 
ounces. The total quantity of seed required for the State is about three 
erorcs of disease-free layings. 


Mysore and 
OoRS.hread 
combined 
per ozs. 

Rs. a. p. 
1 11 9 
16 5 


Rale priee of 
Mysore hay¬ 
ings per 
048 . 

AS. P. 

11 2 
11 2 


Sale price of 
Cross-breed 
per ozs. 

Rb. a. p. 
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12. The foreign races of worms are univoltine and bivoltine. Some of 
the races have tieen reared in the Government Farms for more than 15 
years; and seed cocoons are being obtained from those races tor preparing 
hybrids between them and tho Mysore race. Some of the selected seed 
roarers also rear these worms for increasing tho supply of foreign race seed 
cocoons to meet tho increased demand for preparing tho cross-breeds. The 
foreign race worms are difficult to roar and as such thoy cannot be reared 
by tho ordinary sericulturist. They are easily susceptible to diseases. It is 
also a fuct that thoso races do nut give as much cocoons per unit of seed 
as cross-breeds from the Mysore races in Mysore. The selected seed roarers 
of foreign race worms are assured compensation by Government for tho low 
yield they obtain from tho foreign raeo worms. 

13. Tho seed cocoons arc produced in selected areas, viz., Kunigal and 
Bidadi. Tho selected cocoon rearers aro supplied disease-free layings free 
of cost by the Department of Sericulture, their roarings supervised, guidance 
given, rearing houses disinfected and seed cocoons unfit for scod aro not 
allowed for propagation purposes. This system of control and close super¬ 
vision has practically eliminated pebrine from these areas and the losses 
accruing from pebriuo have been considerably reduced in reeling cocoon 
producing ureas. 

Tho system of seed production has been detailed in reply to Question 9. 

14. The silkworm rearer, before, the organization of the controlled seed 
supply, used to lose two crops out of every live, but now on account of 
tho control exerciser) over the seed cocoon producing centres and also due to 
ilic increased supply of disease-free layings, losses from pebrine have been 
practically eliminated. The loss from flarherie which is a disease, due to 
improper rearing, bad supply of leaves, and climatic conditions has also been 
lessened appreciably due to better rearing of worms. 

15. Silkworms in Mysore arc fed on mulberry loaf. The initial and 
recurring expenditure per sure under mulberry cultivation is given below. 
Tho initial and recurring expenditures vary according to locality and system 
of plantation. From information gathered from representative ryots, the 
approximate averagers over the several kinds of gardens do not appear to 
have changed since the last Tariff Board enquiry, as the measures to reduce 
the cost of production of mulberry leaf take a very long time to become 
fruitful, it has been found that the figures for the costs of cultivation have 
^practically remained as on the previous occasion and they arc noted below : 





Yield of 

Cost of produc¬ 


Initial 

Annual 

leaf per 

tion of leaf 

Kind of land. « 

expenditure, expenditure. 

acre per 

per lb. 




annum (lbs.) 



Rs. 

Re. 


Rs. 

Dry land 

75 

42 

3,000 

2'7 



to 

to 

to 



60 

5,000 

2-3 

Tank irrigated 

105 

80 

7,000 

2-2 

Deep-well irrigated 

160 

142 

10,000 

2-5 

Shallow well irri¬ 





gated 

100 

130 

10,000 

2-7 


The quantity of leaves required to feed Mysore silkworms from an ounce 
of seed is about 800 lhs. Tho expenditure for it (i.e., on mulberry leaf alone) 
comes to Rs. 11-4; and the yield of cocoons therefrom is about 4 “ Tookas ” 
of 12 lbs. each. 

16. (a) Tho Mysore Silk Association in the note submitted hy it to 
Government on the reorganization of the silk industry in Mysore had 
detailed measures to he adopted by the Government for reducing the cost 
of mulberry. The Government of Mysore hnve generally approved of the 
adoption of those measures and sanctioned increasing grants from year to 
year to the Department of Sericulture. The most important of all tho 
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measures is the introduction of tree mulberry which reduces the cost of 
production of cocoons to a considerable extent. The Department of Sericul¬ 
ture lias increased the supply of saplings to intending planters. A bonus of 
four annas per plant to bo distributed over certain number of years has 
also been sanctioned. ^s the rearing of mulberry gardens from seedling 
plantations has given appreciably large quantity of loaf from a unit area 
as also a better quality of mulberry leaf, Government have sanctioned tho 
formation of nurseries in important Government Forms with a view to 
raise seedlings and to distribute them after the seedling has attained a 
certain growth. The Si|lk Farms have boon advocating and demonstrating 
the use of artificial and other manures which givo incroasod yield per acre 
of land. By the very mature of things, these stops take a long time to 
fructify. 

(b) The indigenous rfmllierry hush produces annually 6 to 7 crops from 
irrigated gardens and 4 to 5 crops of loaves from dry lands. Tho “ bush ” 
cultivation is intensive and production of leaf per unit area is considerably 
more than in the case of the tree. It yields a very rapid return after 
planting, and also tho interval between crop and crop is shorter than in 
tho case of the tree mulberry. 

The cost of production of mulberry leaf from “ hush ” cultivation is 
understood to ho uhou( two times as that from “ treo ” mulberry. Tho 
mulberry leaf from tree cannot be harvested as easily as the loaf from tho 
" hush ” system. “ Bush ” cannot altogether bo ‘dispensed with as leaf 
from “ hush ” is necessary for rearing worms from the first to the fourth 
stage. Treo mulberry leaf comes in handy for the worms in the fifth stage. 
One is the complement if the other under altered conditions. Tree mulberry 
is planted generally at a distance of 12 to 16 feet—the space between two 
trees can he utilised for the raising of any other common crop. Tho system 
has therefore the advantage that the same land can be used not only for 
producing mulberry loaf hut also for the production of other usual crops. 

17. In Mysore, the practice of the agriculturist is generally to have his 
mulberry garden for liih own use and not to rniso mulberry leaves for sale. 
The cost of mulberry leaf to the rearer is the cost of production of tho 
mulberry leaf. The profits of cultivating mulberry alone without rearing 
silkworms cannot he assessed as silkworm rearing and mulberry cultivation 
go hand in hand and 4horo is no separate market for mulberry leaves. 

18. The statement pjiven below indicates the index numbers of wholesale 
prices for selected commodities from 1933 to 11)38: 


(Price in 1914 = 100.) 


Year. Rioe. 

Ragi. 

Javari. 

Groundnut. 

Raw Silk. 

1926 

160 

188 

140 

181 

117 

1933 

76 

73 

75 

80 

63 

1934 

74 

88 

87 

83 

48 

1936 

85 

135 

105 

124 

52 

1936 

84 

115 

89 

109 

49 

1937 

83 

93 

79 

115 

63 

1938 January . 

84 

100 

80 

92 

60 

1938 March 

84 

96 

82 

87 

66 

Percentage of fall 






1926-1938 

44% 

49% 

41% 

52% 

521% 

The percentage of fa!( 

in respect 

of raw 

silk has 

been more 

than in the 

case of other commodit 

ies. 






19. (i) The Government of Mysore have maintained Central Silk Farms 
and Grainages all over the State which are utilised for preparing disease- 
freo layings and to servo as centres from which all improvements are 
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cumin tin lea teil to tho sericulturist who is guided in his work of improving 
the silkworm rearing by the various methods which are from time to time 
indicated by the Farms, 

(ii) Some of the ryots, as a result of the propaganda carried on by the 
Department have taken appreciably to the use oi groundnut oil cako aud 
other manures. 

(iii) The introduction of tree plantations and soodling plantations has 
been encouraged. 

20. The Government of Mysore have been giving particular attention to 
the improvement of tho condition of the industry in the Stato by adopting 
the measures recommended by the last Tariff Hoard in almost all' the branches 
and these have been indicated in the Memoranda submitted by the 
Association. 

21. The yield of cocoons from univoltine worms in India is lower than 
in their homo countries. The Mysore and the cross-breed multivoltiues 
give about 60 and 75 lbs. of cocoons respectively per ounce of soed whereas 
tho Japanese and Chinese univoltines give between 25 to 30 lbs. ol cocoons. 
There seems to have been no change in tho average yield from the imported 
seed. Since the last Tariff Hoard, the production of cross-breed layings 
has increased from about 0 lakhs in 1932-33 to about 75 lakhs of layings 
during 1937-38. The seed campaign work in Bidadi and Kunigal has been 
strengthened and as already stated it has minimised tho incidence of pehrine 
in the State. 

22. Univoltine cocoons contain more silk. The Depart.mont of Sericulture 
conducted experiments about the production of hybrids and have successfully 
introduced the system of rearing those hybrids and the demand for tho 
hybrids lias increased rapidly due to tho economic advantage of rearing 
cross-breeds. In fact, as already stated, the production of disease-free 
layings has gone up to 75 lakhs during 1937-38. 

23. As tho sericulturists arc illiterate, they have not maintained account! 
and therefore accurate figures cannot ho obtained. The figures for tho your 
1937-38 in respect of cost of roaring silkworms from one ounce of seed 
are given below: 




Rs. 

A. 

y. 

Cost of seed 

jMk&ssBN* •* 

0 

11 

2 

Cost of extra labour 

for picking leaves 

2 

0 

0 

Cost of leaves 

. 

. 11 

4 

0 

Cost, of appliances . 

. 

1 

0 

0 

Other expenses 

. 

0 

8 

0 


Total 

. 15 

7 

2 




or 




15 

7 

0 


The cost of producing ono pound of cocoon works out to about As. 4-11 
and tho figures given above pertain to rain fed garden which form tho 
hulk of the area in the State. The approximate figures for rearing Mysore 
worms from tho leaf from ono aero of tainted garden are given below : 

Rs. A. 


(11 Cost of seed . ..6 4 

(2) Cost of extra labour for picking leaves . . 15 0 

(3) Cost of leaves.85 0 

(4) Cost of appliances.7 0 

(5) Other expenses.2 8 


114 12 


Total 
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The figures given above relate to rainfed gardens producing 6,000 lbs. of 
leaves and requiring about p ounces. The total yield of cocoons in about 
375 lbs. on the assumption tliut all the crops are successful and the cost 
of production of cocoons woitks to Hs. 114-12 or about As. 4-11 per lb. 

24. Rate per pound of oocoons usod for reeling in Cbannapatna area 
for the several years is given below: 


Year. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1033 .... 

'0 5 0 (January) . 

0 3 0 (December.) 

1034 .... 

0 4 3 (Oc.io!x*r ami No- 

0 3 0 (January, Fehru 


vfmbor.) 

ary and August.) 

1035 .... 

0 4 5 (July) 

<1 3 2 (January.) 

1936 .... 

0 4 4 ( DcooiuIxt) . j 

0 3 0 

1037 

0 0 8 (February and 

0 3 6 (Juno.) 


March.) 


ms .... 

0 4 4 (January to April) 

0 3 to (May.) 


The detailed price per pound of cocoons is given in tho Memorandum 
submitted by the Association 


25. .Tho aericulturist generally sells his cocoons to the reelcr 
either directly or through ij broker. Some renrors sometimes get their 
cocoons reeled in their hoim^. As the moths cut out in about ten days 
after spinning of the cocoons and as in Mysore tho practice of conditioning 
has not come into vogue, the rearer soils his cocoons irrespective of the state 
of the market. The average |irices obtained by tho rearer for the past live 
years are given below : 

As. p. 

Per lb. 


1933 

10.34 

1035 

1036 
1937 
1038 


3 0 
3 4 05 
3 8-5 

3 4 

4 6 

4 10 


• Tho yield of silk and of wajstc depends upon the quality of silk produced. 
From a 100 lbs. of cocoons the uverage production of silk is about 71 lbs. 
and of silk waste is about 3J lbs. 


26. There are at present only two filatures in tho Mysore State—ono a 
small filature of about 34 bufins in the Mysore City; and the other Silk 
Filature at Bangalore which is altout to he transferred to Kollegal for a 
Company which has been flouted there. A Company has been just floated 
in Mysore for the establishm >nt of a large filature. The total estimated 
production of raw silk in the fjtate is about 795,000 lbs. at presont, of which 
tho filature reeled silk is only about 10,000 lbs. 
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27. The quantity of raw silk and silk wnste produced together with their 
lespcctive values during tho past five years are given below . 

Production of Raw Silk. Production of Silk Waste. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


lbs. 

Rs. 

lbs. 

Ra. 

1933-34 

788,800 

31,55,200 

394,400 

43,130 

1934-35 

755,700 

30,22,800 

377,800 

23,250 

1935-36 

741,700 

29,66,800 

370,800 

52,200 

1936-37 

703,600 

28,14,400 

351,300 

55,670 

1937-38 

795,000 


397,500 



(approximate) 


(approximate) 



Tho quantity of cocoons required to produce one pound of silk varies 
from Id to 15 pounds according to tho quality of silk reeled in Chaikas. 
In the filaturo, it is understood that a renditta of about 16 to 20 is 
obtained. 

28. Tho initial cost of country Charkn varies between 10 and 15 Rupees. 
Tho yield of silk por day varies according to the quality of silk produced. 
It, varies from 11 to 2 lbs. On an average the production of 1J lbs. may 
be reckoned por Cliarka per day. The life of a Charka is ahout 4 to 5 years. 

29. The cost of production per pound of Charka Bilk during 1937-38 is 
given below : 

R8. A. I*. 


(1) Cocoons, 2C lbs. at An. 4-9 per lb, . . 7 11 6 

(2) Labour: Reeler As. 8 and Turner As. 4 . 0 12 0 

(3) Fuol .0 8 0 

(4) Water . .0 8 0 

(5) Selling expenses.0 3 0 

(0) Transport of cocoons and brokerages . . 0 3 0 

(7) Contingencies . . . .020 

(8) Supervision and management .... self 

Total cost of 2 lbs. of silk . 9 10 G 

Deduct cost of 1 lb. of waste . 0 5 0 


Total . 9 5 0 

Therefore the cost of 1 lb. of silk = Its. 4 10 0 
Renditta—13: 1. 

The figures given above relate to producing second quality Charka silk. 
The cost of producing first quality silk will be. about Rupee one more per 
pound ns the renditta is higher in the enso of first quality silk and aa 
tho production charges are also more. 

30. It is understood that the Indian filatures do not suffer by comparison 
with their competitors in respect of the items referred to in Question 29. 

31. The Mysore Silk Filatures, Ltd., have after careful study derided 
to start a filature of 200 basins as they considered it to be an economical 
unit. 
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83. The figures are noted below : 


No. of families. 



1933-34. 

1U36-37. 

(1) Mulherrv cultivation and 

Silkworm Hearing . 

(2) No. of familiek indirectly 
benefited such ah agricultural 
operations, silkworm reeling 

100,000 

75,000 

and supply of appliances, etc. 

(3) Throwing, re-reeling, weaviug 
and connected operations 
and other miscellaneous 

10,000 

7,000 

works. 

25,000 

20,000 

Total 

135,000 

102,000 


36. (1), (a) The Charka raeler gets a daily wage of G to 7 annas. 

(«) The wages paid to reejers in filatures aro 8 annas per head per day. 

(2) The Indian lubour compares very favourably with Chinese labour, 
and given an opportunity and training Indian labour will not be interior 
to others. 

(3) The Government Silk Farms are fully equipped to train sons of 
rearers in mulberry cultivation and improved methods of rearing silkworms, 
Candidates for Aided Grainages are also trained in the Central Grainagua 
which are equipped on the most scientific lines. Heelers, till very recently, 
used to he trained in tho Government Silk Filature at Mysore. Besides, 
the propaganda staff of the Sericultural Department tour the villages, 
instruct and demonstrate improved methods of rearing and also impart any 
other knowledge that is necessary to the ryot to improve his cultivation 
and rearing. 

40. There are a number of Silk Throwing Factories in Bangalore, and 
there is ono Silk Throwing Factory in Duddahallapur and unr in Mamballi 
in Mysore District, which throw ' silk lor local use and also for export 
to consuming centros in IncUa. 
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^ .B. In filature silks the los- .n wir.'linir is 1 tola per lb. whereas in Cliarka silk the los? is li tolas. The loss in degtun- 
ming in Charka silk is 11 tolas per lb, but in filature silk it is only 9 tolas. 
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42. The improvements that can be effected in Chaika silk are limited by, 
the very nature of reeling method. The most common defects in Charka 
silk are: (1) want of uniformity, (2) want of cohesion, (3) broken ends, 
(4) presence of a large hum bur of ‘ major 1 and ‘ minor ’ defects. 

To remedy theso defects, it is necessary to reel the silk in filaturos. Hut 
in Mysore on account rf the decreasing demand for inferior grade Obarka 
silk, the quantity of first grade Charka silk has been increased and attempts 
have been mado to make the silk moro uniform by paying greater attention 
in reeling. 

In Mysore the Charge silk is not re-reeled in the reeling establishments. 
This work is generally done by the weaver himself or in some throwing 
factories. In Japan re-feeling is done in the filatures us the reels used aro 
not of standard size arid the skeins have to be made into standard ones, 
and therefore re-reeling is carried on in the filature establishments there, 
liesides in Japan there! is a lot of gum on account of the humid climate 
which needs removal. In Mysore, however, before tho silk is used for 
weaving, it is re-reeled and twisted, lu the case of imported silk rc-rcoling 
is necessary ill the throwing factories before it can bo used by the weaver. 

48. The re-reelirtg of Cliarka silk in Mysore costs about 4 to 5 annas 
per pound and there is generally a wastage of about If tolas per pound. 

44. ATI tho Ohnrka silk is re-reeled in Mysore before it is put on the 
loom. It is a process Combined with weaving. 

45. Mysore Charkn Silk is used in the manufacture of silk fobries, gold 
thread, ‘ nakki ', 1 gotlia ’, ' dlianak ', ‘ kinnri etc. 

40. The Mysore Ciuurka silk is consumed locally and is also exported to 
other Provinces in liuiia. Before the competition from foreign countries 
started, the demand tor Mysore Charka silk was great. But on account 
of tho cheapness of imported silk, demand for Charka silk lias decreased. 
Tho production of superior grade Charka silk lias increased in the State. 
The handloom weaver cses Mysore charka silk mostly for “Weft” as it is 
found to be more durable, it has a better lustre, feel and tenacity than 
the imported silk. 

(2) The total quantify of raw silk produced in the Mysoro State during 
19.37-38 is estimated to be about—795,000 lbs. 

47. The total quantity of raw silk and waste produced during the last 5 
years and the quantities used locally and the quantities sold for use in 
other parts of India and for export are given in tho table noted below. 
It may be added that Mysore silk was not exported to foreign countries. 
Tho silk wasto produced in Mysore State was being exported to foreign 
countries till 1939-37, when the exports fell down as the local spun silk 
mills was started in thftt year. 

Tho chief market in the State for Mysore silk is Bangalore where there 
are a number of silk 1 Kotis ’. The reoler or the local broker markets 
his silk through these Kotis ’ and the silk ‘ Kofi ’ generally advances him 
an amount varying between 50 and 70 per cent, of the total value of raw 
silk deposited with the ‘ Koti ’ and effects the bale of the silk on receipt 
of orders from his clientele either in Mysore State or from outside consuming 
centres, vis., Salem, Cpnjeovaram, Hubli, Gadag, Dharwar, Pharmavnram, 
and Hyderabad. The Koti ’ owner charges a commission of ono and a 
half annas per lb. of silk sold. Large consumers sometimes employ their 
brokers for obtaining silk for their consumption. The broker gets a 
commission of 2 to 4 ifnnas per lb. which is railed “ Gootum ”. The silk 
is generally consigned fn bales of 105 to 108 seers. 
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• 

Year. 

Produc¬ 
tion of 
Raw Silk. 

Produc¬ 
tion of 
Silk Waste. 

Export of 
Haw Silk. 

Export of 
Silk Waste. 

Imports of 

Raw Silk. 

Twisted 

Silk. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1933-34 . 

788,800 

394,400 

430,212 

87,634 

189,586 

60,480 

1034-36 . 

766,700 

377,800 

461,952 

209,403 

230,482 

90,027 

1936-30 . 

741,700 

370,800 

641,851 

412,746 

293,595 

123,099 

1936-37 . 

703,600 

351,300 

632,506 

303,903 

379,913 

09,202 

1937-38 . 

796,000 

397,500 

406,162* 

139,003* 

422,456* 

36,804* 


48. There have been no oxports of Mysore silk to foreign countries. A 

conditioning house would bo useful if transactions in silk are conducted 

ou the basis of ‘ conditioned weight ’. The conditioning house would not 

be very usoful at present ns the local Churka silk does not admit of quality 
tests os practised in international testing houses. It would facilitate silk 
nmrkoting if a testing house is established after sufficient production of 
filature silk in Mysore is started. The noed for conditioning house with 
the testing branch was recognised long ago, and an institution of tlu> 
abovo type would certainly stimulate trade in filature reeled silks. 

49. The chiof silk markets for Mysore silk are Salem, Kumbakonam, 

Trichinopoly, Conjocvaram, Gadag, Hubli, Belgaum, Dharmavaram, Dharwar 
and Hyderabad. At present there is practically very little trade with 

Northern Indian markets. Foreign silks are generally imported into 
Bombay, Madras and Tuticorin. The distances and froights aro noted 

below: 





Distances 

Freight 




in miles. 

per 75 lbs. 





Rs. A. P. 

1. 

Bangalore 

to Gadag 

299 

3 3 0 

2. 

)> 

Hubli 

292 

3 3 3 

3. 

yy 

Belgaum 

380 

3 15 0 

4. 

yy 

Bagalkote 

356 

3 15 0 

5. 

yy 

Conjeevaram 

197 

2 8 0 

6. 

y y 

fialem 

164 

2 2 0 

7. 

Bombay to Gadag 

490 

4 13 0 

8. 

) y 

Hubli 

453 

4 10 0 

9. 

yy 

Belgaum 

365 

4 6 0 

10. 

> j 

Bagalkote . 

408 

4 3 0 

11. 

Tuticorin 

to Salem 

320 

3 5 0 

12. 

yy 

Conjoovaram 

205 

1 12 0 


50. The sale price of Mysore silk in markets outside Mysore cannot bo 
compared with prices of silk in Bangalore market as tho silk that is 
exported from Bangaloro is got re-reoled and twisted in outside weaving 
centres, where they are sold and the charges of these operations are added 
to the original prices of silk. Taking off these charges, thero is no appre¬ 
ciable ditferenco between the net prices in the several places. 


(Up to end of December 1937.) 
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61. The Oharka silk which forms tho bulk of the* silk produced in tko 
Btato does not admit of scientific grading. The silk merchants determino tho 
quality of silk by visual inspection for uniformity, cleanness, lustre, broken 
ends, nerve, etc. The filature silks udmiL of examination by instruments. 
Cliarka silk admits of improvement and it can be graded when reeling is 
improved. The Mysore Silk Association is working towards the establish¬ 
ment of a Central Conditiqning House for this purpose. The progress is 
greatly hampered by tho present critical condition of the industry. 

52. The prices as published by the Chamber of Commerce and the Mysore 
Silk Association and those paid to reelers as ascertained by actual enquiry 
show no marked variations between them, though there might bo slight 
differences in respocL of individual transactions. The Mysore Silk Associa¬ 
tion has maintained a separate ugoncy to collect correct figures regarding 
tho market rates for silk, <ftc., and these are published in its fortnightly 
reports, a set of copies of which has already been submitted to the Tariff 
Board. 

53. Tho foreign silks in Rjangaloro arc obtained from importers in Bombay 
and Madras. Tlie quantities of foreign raw silk imported into Mysore State 
aro given below: 

Lbe. 

1933- 34 . . .. 189.596 

1934- 35 ......... 230,482 

1935- 36 ......... 293,595 

1936- 37. • 979,913 

1937.38 .. 501,861 

Tho following table gfvqs the prices of Canton and Japanese silks at 
Bombay and of Mysore Chapka silk in Bangalore markets: 


Rs. a. p. Rs. ft. p. Rs. ft. p. 

3«4 
to 

4 14 11 

3 6 5 

to 

4 C 0 

466 400 3 14 0 

to to to 

5 12 8 6 12 0 5 10 0 

4 12 0 4 14 0 4 13 0 

to to to 

6 11 6 6 15 0 6 3 0 

4 12 0 580 680 

to to to 

5 11 0 6 14 0 6 13 6 

416 566 640 

to to to 

4 14 6 6 13 0 6 11 0 

’ ~ —— 52 


1933 . 

1934 . 

1935 . 

193G . 

1937 . 

1938 . 



Mysore 
Charkft first 
qnality. 


Rs. a. p. 

3 15 0 
to 

6 0 0 

3 12 0 

to 

4 14 0 

4 0 0 
trv 

6 14 Of 

3 15 0 

to 

6 0 0 

4 11 0 

to 

0 C 0 

4 5 0 
to 

5 10 0 
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54. foreign imported silks classified as “ all other sorts ”, and “ Japanese 
Filatures ” compote with Indian filature reeled silks, and displace Charka, 
bilk of first quality. Silks classified as “ all other BortB ”, “ Japanese 
Filatures ”, and “ hand-reeled ”, compete with tho first and second quality 
Indian CliSrka silk. 11 DoUppion ” silk and finst quality hund-reeled silk 
compete with Oharkft silk of second and third quality. 

The above silks are Used by the handloom weavers but the tendency is to 
use in increasing quantities Japanese filature reeled silks. 

06. Artificial silk and staple fibre lower the prico of natural silk, and 
certain qualities of raw silk are displaced by thorn. 

50. At tho timo of the last Tariff Board enquiry, the competition was 
mostly from China. For the part 5 years, the competition is mostly from 
.Japan. The competition now is more severe as Japan is better organised 
than China and can subsidise its industries to a larger extent than China 
could aiFord to. There is no doubt that Japanese silks have been dumped 
into India with a view to capture the entire Indian market, kill its 
indigenous industry and rule supreme in lndiah silk markets. The imports 
of Japanese silks were as low as 38,000 lbs. in 1931-32; in 1934-35 they rose 
to the appreciable figure of 8,90,544 lbs. and in 193.5-30 the imports increased 
to 10,25,300 lbs. and in 1937-38 they stood at 11,05.139 lbs. Chinese imports 
of raw silk into India stood at a very high figure of 2,929,758 lbs. in 1932-33. 
In 1935-36, file imports got reduced to 490.093 lbs. and in 1037 38 the 
imports Were 928,733 lhs. The market for Chinese silk in Tndia has con- 
tracted due to tho formidable rivalry ol Japanese silks. Thu competition 
from China, though it lias decreased considerably, is still not negligible. 

Japan lias sold its silks in Tndia at costs very much lower than the 
cost of production in that country. For instance, tlie cost of production of 
Japanese silks was as high ns 1,300 Yen in 1929-30 (Rs. 135=100 Yen) per 
bale of 133 lbs., i.e., about Rs. 13 per lb. When the depression in silk 
industry started, tho Government of Japan stored an enormous quantity, 
viz., 112,000 hales of silk to stabilize silk prices, nnd assured the financing 
banks that flic Government would indemnify losses to the extent of 30 
million Yen on the transactions of the above stored silk. Later on the 
Government found that this measure did not materially help the stabilization 
movement. Subsequently, the Japanese Government, contracted to sell about 
108,000 bales of this stock of silk to a big exporting firm of Japan. Tho 
ruling prieos then were round about 500 Yen per bale (1931-32). The 
American purchasers protested against the release of the bonded silk as it 
would upset tho usual markets. Therefore, the Government bought tho 
stored silk nnd this silk was released to bo sold in Indian markets and in 
certain other Asiatic countries. In lt»33, the bonded silk was exported to 
British India at the very cheap rate of 406 Yen (exchange value 100 Yen — 
Its. 77), i.e., at a rate of about Rs. 2-0 per lb. If lias already bpon 
mentioned that the cost of production of this silk was about Rs. 13 per lb. 
Thereforo, the silk that is sold in India has been sold below cost of production. 

A comparison of tho market rates for Japanese silks in India and in 
other countries surli as America, Europe and Australia indicates that the 
Japanese silk was put in Indian markets at rates lar below those obtaining 
in other countries. The average price for the year 1935 of Japanese silks 
in other eolmtrios of the world was 700 Yen per hale while it was only 400 
Yen per balo for tho silk sent to Tndia. This enormous disparity between 
the rates of Japanese silk in India nnd in other important countries of 
tho world cannot hut be ascribed to tho great desire on the part of tho 
Japanese to rapture Indian silk markets with a view to ultimately kill 
the itidigenbus industry. 

The imports of those low-prioed Japanese silks reduced the prices of 
Indian silk affecting tho industry to not a little extent. There was a 
rise of prices in Yokohama to 925 Yen per hale of silk in November, 1936. 
Ki'imi January, 1987. to November, 1937, tlic prieos in Indian market ranged 
between 700 and 750 Yen por bale. On account of the riso iii the spot 
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prices in Yokohama the prices for Japanese silks in India were also put 
up. There was, therefore, a temporary and spectacular rise of price of 
silk in India. 

A study of the spot prictes in Yokohama market for Japanese silk, and 
the prices of Japanese silk m Bombay market discloses the fact that Japanese 
silks have been dumped atl prices below costs of production. Take, tor 
instance, January, 1936, when the spot prices at Yokohama was Ks. 4-9-0. 
The market prices for Japanese silk in Bombay was round about Ks. 5 pef 
lb. If we add to the spot prices of silk in Yokohama, the freight, insurance 
and carriage charges, and also duty, the price would amount to: 

Rs. a. r. 

4 9 6 

0 6 0 freight, insuranco and carriage duty. 

2 0 4 


6 16 10 


or Rs, 6 per lb. whereas Japanese silks have sold in Bomhay markets, even 
in July, 1907, at Us. 6 to TU. 5-6 per lb. Similarly, take the spot prico for 
1937 in Yokohama which wiis Its. .6-2 por lb. Adding to this the freight, 
insurance, and carriage charges of As. (i, and duty of Rs. 2-2-6 the total 
will como to R.s. 7-10 6 per lb., whereas the price, even in April of 1937, 
was as low as Rs. 6-7 per lb 

This clearly shows that Japanese silks have been sold in Indian markets 
at prices below the cost of production. They have also been sold in European 
and American markets at foiy much higher rates than those in Indian 
markets. 

Agaiu, take the avorago declared values of Japanese imported silks: 


Year. 



Declared 
value 
per lb. 

Rs. A. 

Spot price in 
Yokohama 
per lb. 

Rs. A. P. 

1935-36 



2 8 

3 15 0 

1936-37 

. . 

, if P 

3 6 

4 10 0 

1937-38 

• 

• 

4 12 

4 5 3 
to 

5 2 0 


The spot prices in Yokohama! during the above years have boon very much 
higher than the declared values for Japanese silks in India. 

Prices of Chinese silks in India in 1936-37, and 1938 were as follows: 

Rs. a. r. Rs. a. r. 

Per lb. Per lb. 

1936 . . . . . 4 12 6 to 6 11 6 

1937 ’. .3 11 0 „ 4 12 0 

1938 . . . - • • 4 1 6 „ 4 14 6 

Tho cost, of production of silk in China in the year 1936 was about Rs. 4-14 
per lb and on this basis the Chinese silk should not havo sold at anything 
less than Rs. 7-5-6 per lb. Blit the prices of Chinese silk in Indm wore far 
below that figuro. The cost of production of Chinese bilk in 1937-38 is not 
available but the price of cocoons could not have lienn anything Icbs than 
As 4-3 per lb., tho price;, obtained in 1936. This clearly indicates that 
even Chinese silks have sold In Indian markets at prices below cost. 

52 a 
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57. India imports both white and yellow coloured silks from foreign 
countries. The imported filature reeled silk is uniform in size and has 
better mndmg qualities. Tile white imported silk loses less ill deguiiiiniug 
than the Mysore silk, while tile yellow imported silk loses more than the 
Mysore sillc. In tenacity, colour, lustre and feel, Mysore silk is superior 
to imported silk. The demand for the imported silks is mostly due to their 
cheapness. 

58. Depreciation of Chinese and Japanese money has intensified the 
competition with Indian silk as compared to the year Iff.'fl when the 
Japanese money was depreciated to about 50 per cent, and Shanghai 
Dollars by 55 per cent., and Hongkong Dollars by 30 per cent, compared 
to 1334. 

00. There are no imports of silk wastes into India. 

01. The percentage of silk waste depends upon the quality of silk reeled 
and also cocoons used. Charka silk gives less waste than filature silk. The 
percentage ol Charka silk to Charka silk waste varies between 45 and 55 
according to the grade of the silk reeled, whereas in the filatures, tho 
percentage of silk waste is 70 per cent. 

03. The production of cross-breed layings in Mysore State was six lakhs 
of disease-free layings in 1931-33, and it has increased very rapidly and, 
in fact, the production in 1937-38 reached 75 lakhs of disease-free layings. 
The percentage of silk waste to silk is about GO in the filature, and the 
percentage of Charka silk waste varies between 45 and 55 according to tho 
quality of tho silk roelod. 

04. A Spun Silk Mills of 3,000 spindles has been erected ut Chaunapatna, 
and the work of training operatives is proceeding. Tho Government of 
Mysore assisted to form the Company in 1930. They hold 10 per cent, of 
the share capital of the Company, and have granted certain useful concessions 
to the Mills. Tho information as required in Questions 39 to 39 will ho 
supplied by the Spun Silk Mills. 

05. Excepting motors and boilers all the machinory required for silk 
filatures could bo manufactured in Mysore, and tho price of local-made 
machinery is estimated to ho only about 00 per cent, of imported machinery. 

GO. In the year 1933-34, the exports of Mysore silk wastes wero ns low 
a* 87,034 lbs. Tho trade gradually revived in 1934-35 and the quantity of 
silk waste exported in that year was 209,403 lbs. In 1935-30, the quantity 
exported amounted to 412,745 lbs. In 1930-37 it wont down to 303,903 lbs. 
and ill 1937-38 it has gone down to 171,257 lbs. The gradual fall in exports 
in the past, two years is due to the demand created locally for a largo 
quantity of raw material by the establishment of the Mysore Spun bilk 
Mills. Tho figures of export of Mysore silk waste are notod below : 


Year. 







Quantity 
exported in lbs. 

1932-33 




. 



117,829 

1933 34 . 




. 



87,034 

1934-35 . 




« 



269,403 

L935-36 




. 



412,745 

1936-37 




. 



. 303,963 

1937-38 . 




. 

. 

. 

171,237 


India produces about 8 to 9 lakhs of pounds of rooler’s silk waste now. 
Besides the above quantity, large quantities of “ throwster’s ” waste are also 
nvailahle in Tndia. It is quite possible that Iho total raw material available 
in India for making spun silk is about 10 to 12 lakhs of pounds per annum. 
Since there is adoquato quantity of raw materinl in Tndia, and as there 
is an abundant homo market, it is desirable to increase the production of 
spun silk in India. 
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07. There is very little export trade of silk fabrics manufactured in 
Mysore. Small quantities of Mysore silk fabrics arc exported to Singapore, 
Ceylon and Burma. 

OS. Tkero is no doubt that there has been an improvement in the classi¬ 
fication and in the procedure also adopted by llie “ Indian Customs ”, bub 
it has yet serious defects to be remedied. The “ Indian Customs ” fix the 
tariff valuation for the whole year and silk pricos have been bo fluctuating 
that the lovy of duty on tho basis of annual valuation is unsatisfactory. 
Therefore, this method should be given up, and tho duty should be lovied 
on tbe invoice values of the silk imported. Under the present system, there 
is considerable scope for silks of higher values to pass off under silks of 
lower valuos. 

09. Tho exact measure of protection required should be such as to raise 
the price of imported silk at. least to tho level of the fair selling price of 
Indian silk and this works out to Rs. 3-10 por lb. to-day. The previous 
Tariff Board bad fixed the fair selling price of Indian silk at Rs. 6-2-0 
per lb. The cost of production of cocoons has not gone down. Therefore, 
the fair selling price of Indian silk may be retained at tho previous figure 
of Rs. 6-2-0 per lh. The declared value now is Rs. 2-S per lb. of silk. 
Therefore, the protection required is Rs. 3-10 per lb. If the duty is less 
than this, tho Sericultural Industry in India would suffer. Besides the duty 
on raw silk, there should l>o corresponding duties on silk fabrics, thrown 
silk, spun silk, noils, etc. ; otherwise the object of giving protection to 
raw silk would be frustrated duo to increased imports of silk fabrics, spun 
silk, noils, etc., from foreign countries. 

( i) The duty proposed should he a specific one. 

(c) The period for which the protection should be granted must extend 
to 15 years from the date on which such increased protection is given effect 
to. Tho data and the reasons are given in tho lottcr, dated tho 23rd June, 
1938 of this Association to tho Tariff Board and in tho memorandum annexed 
to tho above letter. 

70. If raw silk only is protected without levying corresponding increased 
duties on spun silk, silk fabrics, warps, etc., the handloom and the textile 
industries in India would suffer as manufactured articles and substitutes 
would be imported into India in larger quantities. It is absolute necessary 
to safeguard the interests of tbe textile and handloom industries in India 
and, therefore, tho duties should be all-round as suggested above. The 
handloom industry stands to gain by adequate protective duties against 
imports of silk fabrics as the production of silk fabrics in lmndlooms in 
India will increase. No other industry is likoly to be affected by increased 
protective duties. 

71. About 50 per cent, of the cost of silk fabrics is represented by the 

cost of raw silk. The cost of raw silk in organzine is about 80 per cent, 

and that in tram is about 95 per cent. 

72. At the time of the last Tariff Board enquiry, the area under 

mulberry was 30,(XX) acres. But to-day, on account of increased competition 
from Japan, the aroft has fallen down to tho low figure of about 26.500 

acres. The protective duty that was given in 1934, has proved quite 

inadequate to arrest, the gradual decline of the industry. If the protection 
is to be effective, the duties proposed by this Association should be granted. 
Otherwise, tho industry would suffer. 

73. The Government of Mysore formed a Sericultural Board with a view 
to utility the needs of the industry and to co-ordinate tho several activities 
of the industry. Its findings have generally been upheld by Government 
and increased grants have lieen made to tbe Sericultural Department for 
tbe improvement of tbe industry. A Draft Bill for “ Seed Control ” was 
prepared hv the Board of Sericulture and the Mysore Silk Association has 
been educating tbe ryots about the benefits of surh a measnro. Recently, 
tho Mysore University have instituted a Diploma Courso in Sericulture 
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which oomos into force from the year 1940. Marketing organization suggested 
by the Indian Tariff Board could not come into force on account ol tho 
precarious nature of the industry. As already stated ‘ conditioning houses ’ 
are desirable. Tile scientific tests cannot as yet be introduced as Cluirka 
silk does not admit of such tests. After the filatures are regularly started 
tho testing house could be established. 

The Government of Mysore have increased their grants to the silk 
industry lor olfeetiug improvements in the industry with a view to roduco 
tho cost production of Mysore silk. At the time of tho last TurilT Board 
enquiry, the budget of tho Mysore Sericaltural Department was only 
Its. 1,00,000, whifo it was moro than Rs. 2,18,000 in tho year 1937-33 and 
will further increase in the year 1938-39. The Government promoted the 
Mysore Spun Silk Mills and have assisted in the formation of a joint stock 
company for starting filatures in Mysore. Research work of practical value 
baa been undertaken with the aid of Government of India at the Government 
Silk Farm, Ohannapatna. Practically in every branch of the industry, tho 
activities of tho Mysore Government have increased considerably. 

74. If adequato protection is granted for a period of 15 years it is 
possible to reduce tho eosL of production appreciably. The amount of 
reduction that) could be secured could bo safely estimated to be 50 per cent. 

In the cost of production of silk, cocoon costs arc the major item being 
about 80 per cont. of the total cost of silk, and in the ease of production 
of cocoons, tho cost of mulberry leaves forms about 76 per cent. Therefore, 
the major item in which costs have to he reduced is the cost of production 
of mulberry leaf. Tree mulberry leaf cun be produced at half the cost of 
bush mulberry leaf. In the ‘ bush ’ cultivation itself, costs can be reduced 
by tho introduction of seedling plantations, grafting and use of groundnut 
oil cake manures, etc. Wo can safely expect a reduction of 20 per cent, 
on these items. 

By the increased use of cross-breeds, the yield per acre can be increased 
by about 10 to 15 per cent., and by the use of examined soeds, the prevention 
Of losses of crops due to pobrinc could be altogether eliminated. There is 
possibility of reducing these losses and the gain on that uccouut may he 
computed to bo about 20 per cont. In tho net result, tho costs of production 
of ailk could be reducod by about 50 per cent. 


(8) Letter from the President , Tariff Board, to Shamruddin Khan, Esq., 
Secretary, Mysore Silk Association, Ohannapatna (Mysore). So. 6X3, 
dated the 13th July, 193X. 

The Board has received'a copy of the prospectus which the Mysore Spun 
Silk Mills, Tamited, issueJTo the public. In paragraph 2, T find that in 
1931-35 the imports of spun silk yarn alone n r o shown as 3,293,063 lbs. 
I do not know how you have been able to obtain this information. From 
the figures suppliod by the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, I find that that is the total quantity of yam of all kinds 
imported into India. You are probably aware that since 1934-35, silk yarn 
has been divided into three groups, vie., (1) yarn made from silk other than 
waato or noils, (21 yarn made from silk waste and (3) yarn made from 
silk waste and noils. From 1937-38, there has again been an alteration 
and now yarn made from noils is shown separately from yarn made from 
ailk waste. Tho Board is very anxious to know the imports of spun silk 
yam alone sinoe the Tariff Board reported as they want to have an idea 
of the oxtent of the home market. Your figures evidently are not correct, 
bocause thov show the total figures of yarn imported unless it is proved 
that the hulk of that import consisted of spun silk yarn. As you linvo 
beep dealing with this matter for sometime, T would like you to send 
me fuller information on the subject. 
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(4) Letter No. 50, dated the ISth / 19th July, 1938, from Mr. K. Shamsuddin 
Khan, B.A., Hon. Secretary, Mysore Srflc Association, Channapatna, 
to the Fresident, Tariff Board. 

I thank you for your letter No. 683, dated the 13th July, about the 
imports of spun silk yarn indicated at 3 3 million pounds. This information 
is availuhlo on page 33, paragraph 2, ol the “ Review of the Trade of 
India ” in 1935-36. For favour of your ready reference I givo below the 
extract:— 


“ Imports of silk yarn, the bulk of which consisted of yarn mado 
from waste or noils, rose from 33 million lbs. valued at Rs. 78 lakhs 
in 1931-35 to 3’6 million lbs. with a declared value ot Rs. 84 lakhs 
in 1930-30.” 

I note below the imports of spun silk yarn since 1934-35 up ti> date. 
These figures have been taken from the Sea llorno Trade. It is seen that 
the imports of spun yarn for the year 1934-35 are 3,103,841 and tho 
the noils 129,122 lbs. The total of the two 3,293,063. The word noil in 
tho bracket is obviously a printing error. 



Made from silk 

Made from 

Year. 

other than 

silk waste or 


waste or noils. 

noils. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1934-35 

129,222 

3,163.841 

1935-30 

113,536 

3,514,809 

1936-37 

176,108 

2,268,152 


For 1037-3S. 

Lbs. 

Made from silk waste 


. 1,584,298 

Made from noils 

. » . . • 

474,911 

Others 


278,079 


Silk yarn, noils and tvarps. 


Year. 

From China. 

From Japan. 

Total from all countries. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Lbs. 

Hr. 


Rs. 

Lbs. 

Hr. 

1931-32 . 

312,873 

9,28,590 

115,997 

5,08,482 

1.710,366 

51,17,690 

1932-33 . 

417,761 

11,20,690 

1,186,745 

40,35,584 

3,010,189 

88,35,641 

1933 34 . 

616,026 

14,60,498 

814,322 

21,79,716 

2,027,681 

46,73,911 

1934-35 . 

492,019 

12,77,460 

1,834 689 

47,55,969 

3,293,063* 

78,15,580 

1935-36 . 

483 389 

12.53,001 

2,376,703 

56,50,391 

3,628,395* 

83,96,959 

1936-37 . 

467,746 

10.68,990 

1,657,239 

42,98,395 

2.444,200* 

00,66,549 

1937-38 . 

203,756 

5,49,412 

1,790,518 

47,77,090 

2,337,288* 

61,18,016 


• Details for silk yarn mils and u-arps from 1934-35. 

Made from silk othor than Made from silk wasto 
waste or noils. or noils. 



Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Lbs. 

Rs. 

Lbs. 

Rs. 

1934.36 

129,222 

4,96,511 

3,103,S41 

73,19,069 

1935-36 

. 113,636 

4,88,370 

3,514,859 

79,08,589 

1930-37 

. 176,108 

7,04,028 

2,208,152 

63,62,521 


For 1937*38. 






Quantity. 

Value. 




Lbs. 

Rs. 

Made from silk waste 

, , 

1,584,298 

42,01 842 

Made from noils 

• • 

, 

474.911 

4,83,814 

Qthcrs . . 

. 

• 

278,079 

13,72,36 0 
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(5) Letter from the Mysore Silk Assoc inti on, So. 81, dated the 17th August, 

l'JJH. 

When the Mysore Government representatives were being examined the 
Chairman wanted to know the quantity of the Government stocks held by 
the Japanese Government, and I had replied that the probable stocks 
would he 38,000 bales. This figure i had given from my memory and 
Jrom tht! recent report from Yokohama “ Haw and Waste Bilk Report ”, 
dated July 15th, 1 find that the total stocks are about 44,000 bales. I shall 
thank you to kindly correct the figure accordingly. I note below the 
extract from tile above report: 

11 Gorerntnenl stocks: Although it is not possible to ascertain definite 
figures of tihc stocks held by the Government, it is estimated from the 
information available that at the end of June approximately 44,000 hales 
were held in custody, after taking into account iccent deliveries against 
previous sales ami new purchases.” 


29. The Mysore Chember of Commerce, Bangalore. 

(1) Letter from tin: Secretary. Mysore Chntnhrr of Commerce, Bangalore , 
So. 14-7, dated the CJh June , 11118. 

T am directed to submit six copies of the Memorandum of the Mysore 
Chamber of Commerce. Bangalore City, on the question of further protection 
to the Indian Soricultural Industry, for the very kind consideration of 
the Hoard. 


Memorandum to the Tariff Board on Protection to Sericulture. 

1. The Soricultural Industry is one of the ancient industries of Mysore, 
ft is essentially a rural industry. The growing of mulberry, the rearing ol' 
silkworms, the reeling of silk and the weaving of silk fabrics and other 
processes connected with the silk industry have a very important hearing 
on the rural economy of the State, and are intimately connected with the 
prosperity of agriculture over a large area in the State. Mulberry is an 
important commercial crop and rooting of silkworms is an important 
subsidiary industry to agriculture. In 1914-15, only about 25,000 acres 
were under mulberry cultivation in the Mysore State. In the course of 
about twelve years, this area increased to 54,OtlO acres, due to favourable 
prices that obtained then. The area now has reduced to practically ono- 
half of the above. In the different branches of the serieultural industry 
such as mulherry cultivation, rearing of silkworms, trading in cocoons, 
reeling of silk, etc., it has been computed that before the present depression 
in silk trade set in, nearly two lakhs of families used to find occupation 
of one kind or another. But now, owing to the severe depression caused 
by foreign competition, there is great dislocation in agricultural economy 
in parts where sericulture is practised. 

2. Its national Importance .—The serieultural industry in Mysore is not 
merely an important factor in the economir life of the people of the State, 
but its prosperity or decline has an important and direct bearing on 
tho structure or the rural society as a whole. Thus the problems 
connected with the serieultural industry in Mysoro are of vital significance 
to India. Tho position may ho further elucidated. Out of a total annual 
consumption of ahout 4 million lbs. of raw silk in India, India accounted 
for 2 million lbs. of which Mysore Slate alone produced nearly 50 per cent, 
indicating tho important part played by Mysore in the textile industries 
of the country. It is therefore of the utmost importanee that this industry 
of Mysore should be saved from ruthless foreign competition, not only in 
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the interests of the State, but also in the larger interests of India as 
a wliolo and further in the interests oi British Empire us silk is ol great 
importance in defence measures and India is the only producer of silk in 
the Empire. 

3. Extent nf Depression in Mysore. —The extent of depression in the 
sericulture! industry of the State due to foreign competition that was 
alarming in the extreme when the Tariff Board conducted its first enquiry 
has increased due to increased competition from foreign countries. The 
remedy lies in adequate protection Tt hae been already stated that duo 
to the existing depression the acreage under mulberry cultivation in the 
State has fallen from 51,000 to about 27,000 acres which may he taken 
us an index of the amount of sulfering caused by loss of employment. 
Before the present period of depression set in, Mysore was exporting to 
different silk-weaving centres in India, after providing for her own internal 
consumption, raw silk to an extent of 930,018 lbs. valued at Its. 75,33,000 
(1925-26). Since then, there has been a considerable decline in the quantity 
and value of her exports of silk. Obviously, this decline is a sufficient 
indication of the nature and extent of the seriousness of foreign competition, 
but what is more alarming is the extent to which foreign raw silk has 
displaced Mysore products even in its home market. When the Rericulturul 
industry of the State was in a normal state of prosperity it can bo said 
without fear of contradiction that the Mysore silk enjoyed special prefer¬ 
ence by reason of its natural superior quality and its intrinsic worth as 
compared with the foreign products. Tn 1928-29, tnly 19,875 lhs. of foreign 
silk were imported into the State; and within the short space of two years, 
i.e., in 1931-32 the quantity imported was 36,560 lhs. and in 1937-38 the 
total imports have reached 423,616 lbs. (up to end of December, 1937). This 
is a state of affairs which calls for special measures for the protection of 
the industry from the utter ruin with which it is threatened. 

4. Depression in India. —That the foreign competition has seriously 
affected the sericultural industry in India ran bo gathered from a close 
study of the figure of imports of raw silk into India. 

5. Decline in the prices nf foreign silk. —Even more than the increase 
in the volume of imports of foreign silk into India, the phenomenal declino 
in the price of imported silk calls for serious consideration. This is the 
direct and inevitable result of the dumping in of foreign silk into Tndia. 
It has been computed that the cost of production of Mysore silk which was 
about Its. 6-8 per pound oven for inferior grades has not materially 
changed. Tt is naturally more for filature silk. In the year 1927, which 
can be taken as the normal year, so fur as the Indian sericultural industry 
is concerned, the prico of Mysore silk varied between Rs. 9 mid Rs. 10-4 
per pound according to quality. From then onwards there was a gradual 
decline in prices, until at last in 1933, Mysore silk sold from Us. 5-8 to 
Rs. 6-8 per lb., i.e., at prices below the norma! average cost of production 
due to the pressure of foreign competition. Tile following statements give 
tho details of Mysore silk prieos : — 


— 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1038 


Rs. *. a. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. a. r- 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

January . 

5 8 8 

4 0 6 

4 3 6 

4 6 0 

5 5 0 

4 9 6 

March 

5 7 0 

4 3 6 

4 7 0 

4 3 6 

5 14 0 

4 9 6 

July 

4 6 8 

4 0 6 

4 3 6 

4 1 0 

5 5 0 

4 8 0 
(in May) 

September 

4 3 6 

4 5 0 

4 4 0 

4 2 0 

5 2 0 












Lu May, 1938, ite price haa further declined to R*. 4-8 por lb. 'The 
prices of loreign bilk hud gone up in some months ot 1937, but now the 
price has gone down again to Rs>. 4-14-G per lb. for Canton silks. It is 
impossible for the indigenous silk to successfully conipcto with the imported 
variety. The continuance of such an unhappy state of things cannot but 
sap the very foundations of tho Indian scricultural industry. With thu 
efforts that are now being made in India for the improvement ol the 
scricultural industry the cost of the indigenous silk will bo gradually 
reduced. But if in the meantime udetjualc protection is not given against 
the fatal competition ol foreign silk, these improvements yvdl not have 
time to prodtioo their offeet. When once tbo local industry is killed it is 
impossible to resuscitate it. This is a very serious position of which duo 
notice should he taken. Silk weaving industry and sericultural industry 
stand or fall together. 

0. Exchange variations .—An important factor contributing towards the 
capture of the Indian silk market by China and Japan has been tho 
depreciation in tho exchange value of the currencies of these countries. 

Therefore in affording protection to tile scricultural industry in India, 
it is very necessary that proper account should be taken of, and proper 
allowance made for, this factor of economic disturbance. 

7. Need /or adequate protection .—The Tariff Board after detailed 
investigations recommended a duty of Hs. '2-1> per lb. on imported silk or 
an «j-duty of 60 por cent, ud valorem whichever was higher. The Taritf 
Board submitted their report sometime in May, 1033. The Government of 
India granted protective duties from April, 2934. During this period the 
prices of silk hud fallen by one more rupee. The Government of India sanc¬ 
tioned duties at, ‘25 per cent, ad valorem pins 14 annas per lb. This then 
worked out only to about Hs, 1-10 per lb. This duty fell short of the duty 
recommended by the Tariff Board by As. 12 and Rs. 1-12 per lb. less than 
the actual requirements of tho case. This Chamber and other Chambers of 
Comnicrco drew the attention of the Government of India pointedly to this 
fact, nut the representations were of no avail. To-day the position is 
even worse. The e-x-duty price of imported silk is about Hs. 2-12. The 
fair selling price of Mysore silk remains practically the same, viz., 12s. 0-2. 
Therefore tho duty required is fair selling price minus the ex-duty price 
of foreign silk, viz., 12s. 3-fl per lb. Without this duty on imported silk 
Indian silk industry will suffer considerably and will in duo course ho 
killed. 

Duty on Warps, Spun Silk and Noils, Silk Fabrics and Artificial Silk 
should be correspondingly increased, otherwise instead of raw silk, finished 
goods and substitutes will be imported to a larger extent than now. 

The Government of India gave protection to silk industry only for 
5 years. This period is very inadequate to reorganise the industry as 
the improvements to he introduced take a very much longer time to hoar 
fruit. Therefore it is necessary lo give protection for nt loast another 
ton yeaxs. The Government of Mysore have already introduced many a 
measure calculated to reduce tho cost of production of Mysore silk. 
They have been spending more than 2 lakhs of ruppes a year on Scricultural 
Department. The protection should bo extended over a long period, say, 
at least for ten years more. 


(2) Letter from the Secretary, Tariff Board, to the Secretary, Mj/sore 
iChamber of Cemtnerce, Bangalore, No. 626, dated the 24th June, 
19,16. 

I directed to request you to kindly supply the Bofird with throe 
copies of all correspondence that passed between the Association and tho 
Scerctaiy to the Government of India, Department pf Qoiqpicn;©, sipyp 
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April, 1934, dealing with the question of the enhancement of the protective 
duties on silk and urtilicial silk products and in particular tile Memorandum 
presented by iiiwun Bahadur HajusubhabbuBhaaa K. R. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, M.A., on behalf of tbo Chamber. 


(3) Letter from the Secretary, Mysore Chamber of Commerce, Bangalore, 
No. .147, dated the l'jth July, 19,18. 

With reference to your letter No. C20, dated the 24th June, 1938, I have 
the honour to forward under separate cover three copies of the correspond¬ 
ence passed between tho Mysore Chamber of Commerce und the Secretary 
to the Government of Jjidia, Department of Commerce, since April, 1934, 
as also the Memorandum .presepAod by Diwan Bahadur Uujtisuhhabhushana 
Mr. K. R. Srinivasiengar, M.A., on behalf of the Chamber, on 28th July, 
1935, for favour of information [Enclosures not printed]. 


(4) Letter from the Secretary, Mysore .Chamber of Commerce, Bangalore, 
No. 409, dated the 9th August, 1938. 

1 have the honour to submit herewith for favour of consideration five 
copies of the replies to the general questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board, 
in regard to the Silk Industry in India. 


Replies to the Questionnaire issued by the Indian Tariff Board in regard 
to the Silk Industry in India. 

1. There has been no progress in the Sericultural Industry in Mysore 

since protection wqs granted in 1934. On the contrary, on account of the 
inadequate protection granted, the area under mulberry declined to about 
25,000 acres in 193C-37. Due to the temporary rise in the price of cocoons 
find of silk during a few months in 1937, the selieulturists extended their 
mulberry gardens to the extent of about. 5,000 acres. But unfortunately, 
the prices fell again find the old gardens have been neglected and the 

newly planted gardens did not receive tho attention required. The area 
under mulberry in 1997-38 may be about 27,000 acres only. 

Mulberry cultivation and silkworm rearing go hand in hand and the 
person who grows mulberry usually rears silkworms also. Reeling is carried 
on os a separate occupation but even in this case, the reelers or tho 
owners of a reeling establishment are also agriculturists. Marketing of 

silk is carried on by a few silk merchants in Bangalore, Siddlaghatta, 
Ohintnmani and a few other places. More than a lakh of families are 
directly and indirectly hendited by the silk industry. Sericulture is a 
subsidiary occupation and helps the agriculturist to add to his income. 

2. The soricnlturists do not require much capital for their operations. 

The scriculturist grows mulberry on his own land using mostly his own 
material and labour. His cash outlay is not very much. But whenever 
he wants money, he usually .borrows either frqpi the reeler of cocoons or 
from a Co-operative Society. The reeler has got, his own capital and 
sometimes borrows from the silk merchant on the security of the silk 

deposited with him. He has to pay interest, varying from 8 to ID per cent, 

if the silk is not sold and the accounts adjusted in a month’s time. The 
silk merchant mostly utilises his own capital and sometimes borrows from 
bunks and other institutions. Cocoons produced by the rearers arc sold to 
tin' reeler, the cocoons are reck'd und the raw silk is sold by the roelcr 
through the silk merchants. The silk merchants recover a commission of 
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about 1J annas per pound of silk from the reeler and probably an equal 
hum from the purchaser. 

When cocoons aro sold to the reeler through a broker a small commission 
lias got to be paid by the reeler to the broker. 

The Government of Mysore through the Department of Sericulture have 
arranged to grant long term louns to sericulturists and reelers at low 
rates of interest. 

3. The maximum production of cocoons and raw silk obtainable with 
about 27,000 acres of mulberry would he about 119 lakhs of pounds of 
cocoons and about 10 lakhs o'f pounds of ruw silk. Accurate information 
regarding actual output of cocoons and silk in 1937-38 is not obtainable 
but it may be roughly stated that actual production of cocoons in 1937-38 
may l>o about 103 lakhs of lbs. and silk of over 7i lakhs of lbs. Owing 
to tho variation in rainfall and depression in silk prices tho maximum 
obtainable could not he obtained. 

5. In Mysore, the Mysore race of worm is roared by over 75 per cent, 
of the serioulturists. Tiie cross-breed races aro also reared by about 25 per 
cent, of tho people. Chinese and Japanese races are reared in the Govern¬ 
ment Silk Farms and by a few selected sericulturists under the supervision 
of the Department for producing seed cocoons. 

9. Tho worms reared are mostly from local seed. The production of 
seed is organized separately from the production of reeling cocoons. Tho 
Department of Sericulturo have systematised work in the seed cocoons 
producing areas of Bidndi and Kunigal and a large number of Government 
and aided grain ages have been located, in sericultural areas and these 
supply disease-free layings both of Mysore race and of cross breeds. The 
Sericultural Societies also supply disease-free seed to its members. 

10. The Government of Mysore have not passed any legislation as vot 
but a draft regulation is under the active consideration of the Mysore 
Silk Association. The quantity of disease-free layings supplied to tho 
sericulturists in Mysore has been increased considerably during the last, 
five years. It is stated that in 1937-38 about 100 lakhs of disease-free 
layings were supplied to sericulturists os against 32 lakhs in 1931-32. Tho 
sericulturists have realised the advantages of using disease-free seed. The 
Mysore race of worms is multivoltivo and five to six broods are obtained 
in a year. 

13. Bv a systematic work in seed cocoon producing areas and by the 
supply of disease-free layings, tho incidence of pebrine has been minimised. 

14. Formerly, the sericulturists were losing two crops out of 5 or 0 crops 
in tho year on account of the had seed. This loss has been avoided and 
the crops are harvested successfully. This is due to the systematic work 
in seed areas and in grainages. 

15. The worms are fed on mulberry loaves. The mulberry leaves are 
produced by the man wlio rears the worms. Our information is that 
mulberry is not grown for the sake of selling the leaves only. 

10. (u) The Department of Sericulture have been conducting experi¬ 
ments on manures best suited for mulherrv and tho results are being 
communicated to the sericulturists. Seedlings are ulso being raised for being 
planted as bushes ns these give a bigger yield of loaves. Jt has not been 
possible to reduce the expenditure on mulberry garden but, steps are being 
taken to increase the output of leaves for the same expenditure. 

(h) Mulberry is grown in the- form of hushes and 5 to 0 crops ran bo 
harvested in a year. Mulherrv is grown both on dry lands as well as on 
irrigated lands. The yield of leaf depends upon the quantity of manure, 
wator supply and other agricultural operations. 

18. At present the fall in the wholesale price of cocoons and raw silk 
is greater than that in the case of some of the food crops including 
rice. 
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10, 0wilit; to the shortness of the period of protection, it lias not been 
possible till now to effort any reductions in the cost ol production of 
mulberry leaf. 

22. Experiments havo been conducted by tbe Department of Sericulture 
to produce hybrids between pure Mysore and pure Japanese and Chinese 
races. The results have been very satisfactory and the sericulturisls aro 
very eager to rear these hybrid races. 

24. Rate of reeling cocoons per pound in Chunnapatna area—ono of 
the main centres ol the industry : — 




Mysore Uaco. 




Year. 


Minimum. 


Maximum. 



As. P. 


As. 

p. 

1933 

. December 

. . . 3 0 January 

' 

5 

0 

1934 

. January, 
March 

February, 

and August . 3 0 October and 

ember 

Nuv- 

4 

3 

19.3.5 

. July 

3 2 July 

. 

4 

6 

1930 


3 0 December 


4 

4 

1937 

. June 

3 0 February and March 

5 

8 

1938 

. May 

3 10 January to 

April 

4 

4 

25. 

ready 

The rearer of worms usually sells the cocoons as 
as he cannot afford to keep them till prices suit him. 

soon 

as they aro 


The following are the average prices obtained by the rearer per pound 
of cocoons Mysore race from 11)33 to June 1038 : — 


Year. As. p 

1933 3 9 30 

1934 ..... | H‘H ... 3 4 95 

19.35 . 3 8-50 

1930 . 3 4-00 

1937 . 4 0-00 

19:38.4 100 

20. Almost all the silk produced in Mysore is in country cliarkhaB. Tlio 
production of filature silk may be estimated to be about 10,000 lbs. 

28. The initial cost of equipping a country elmrkha is from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 15. The outturn per day per ohnrkha is 1$ lbs. Each charkha will last 
for about 5 years with occasional repairs. 

30. Our information is that Indian filatures ure not at any Rerious 

disadvantage in respect of the items of cost of reeling. 

31. The fact that tho Mysore Silk Filatures Company has arranged to 
start a fiilature with 200 basins indicates that that is the economic unit 
suited to our conditions. 

33. No accurate statistics arc available hut there has heon a reduction 
of about 10,000 families since 1931-32 as the number of families benefited 
by the industry now is just over a lakh. 
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95. (1) The wages paid to the reelers in charkhas and in a filature 
varies from 6 to 8 annas per day. 

(2) The seric-ultural industry in India is in no way hampered as the 
Indian labour is not inefficient, The Department of Sericulture have 
arranged to give instructions in tho scvernl forms and institutions under 
its control. 

40. Throwing is carried on as a separate business. 

42. Owing to the demand for better kinds of silk, the reelers in charkhas 
have improved the quality of silk produce to the extent possible in charkhas. 
The production of first, class rharkha silk in Mysore has increased during 
tho last 5 years. He-reeling is not practised as a separate operation but 
is usually done by the weavers before the silk is twisted and put on the 
loom. 

45. In Tndia. silk is used for the manufacture of silk fabrics, gold thread, 
nukki and brocade. 

•10. (i) The demand for Mysore Charklia Silk in India has gone down 
considerably duo to the import of better reeled filature silk from Japan. 
If Mysore filature silk can he put, on the market at. competitive rates there 
would he a very great, doinand for our silk due to the innate superior 
qualities. 

(ii> The total production of raw silk in Mysore may be estimated to 
be over 7i lakhs of lhs. in 1937-38. 

47. The following is the statement showing tho total quantities of raw 
silk and silk waste exported lrom Mysore State and the quantity of My-ore 
Silk used locally, from 1932-33 lo end of December, 1937 (April to end of 
March each year). 


Year. 


Export of 
raw silk. 

Export of 
silk waste. 

Quantity of 
Mysore .Silk 
used 1'x'iilly. 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs, 

1932-33 

. 

377,198 

117,829 

427,950 

1933-34 


430,212 

87,634 

354,885 

1934-35 

. 

461,952 

269,40.3 

292.514 

1935-30 


511,851 

412,745 

199,026 

1936-37 


532,506 

303,963 

169,942 

1937-38 (up 
December, 

to end of 
1937) . 

406,162 

139,063 



48. Mysore silk is not being exported outside TncTia. The establishment 
of a Conditioning House would no doubt help to stimulate trade provided 
tho production of high grade filature silk is increased. 

50. The prices at which Mysore silk have been sold in Mysore do not 
differ from those in the distant markets. 

51. No facilities hove been provided for sorting or grading of silk. 
ChaTkha silk is not capable of being graded scientifically. 

52. There is no marked difference. 

03. The Rilk merchants In Mysore do not directly import foreign silks 
from the country of origin, and they get their supplies from the wholcsalo 
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importers at the Sea-pprt Towns, viz., Rombay and Madras. The'following 
statement gives the quantities of foreign silk imported into Mysore State; — 


Year. 









Quantity imported 











in l.bn, 


1032-33 










169,179 


1933-34 










189,586 


1934-35 










230,482 


1935-36 










293,595 


19:16-37 










379,913 


1937-38 










501,861 


ltates oj Canton 

and Japan 

Silk of 20122 Denier 

at 

Bombay and Mysore, 




Charkha 

1st 

quality. 















Mysore Ch&rkKa 

Year. 



Canton. 



Japan. 



IhI quality (Ban- 






Whito. 

Yellow. 

galore 

late). 


Its 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Its. 

A. 

V. 

Its. A. 

r. 

1933 . 

3 

5 

4 







3 15 

0 



to 








to 



4 

14 

11 







6 0 

0 

1934 . 

3 

6 

6 


... 





3 12 

0 



to 








fo 



4 

6 

0 







4 14 

0 

1935 . 

4 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

11 

0 

4 0 

0 



to 



to 



to 


to 



5 

12 

6 

5 

12 

0 

f 5 

10 

0 

0 U 

0 

1936 . 

4 

12 

0 

4 

14 

0 

4 

13 

0 

S 15 

0 



to 



to 



to 


to 



3 

11 

C 

6 

15 

0 

6 

3 

0 

6 0 

0 

1937 . 

4 

12 

0 

5 

8 

0 

5 

8 

0 

4 11 

0 



to 



to 



to 


to 



3 

11 

0 

0 

14 

6 

6 

13 

6 

6 C 

0 

1938 . 

4 

1 

6 

5 

6 

0 

5 

4 

0 

4 5 

0 



to 



to 



to 


to 



4 

14 

6 

5 

13 

0 

5 

11 

0 

5 10 

0 


54. Artificial silk competes with indigenous silk indirectly nnd restricts 
the demand for natural silk. 

56. This is a largo question. In our opinion there is double competition, 
that is from the raw silk and artificial silk. Thn rates at which foreign 
Bilks are sold in India appear to be very much lower than those in their 
own home markets. 

67. The imported filature silk haB bettor winding qualities, loses Iohs in 
degutnming than the indigenous charkha silk. The Mysore filature silk is 
as good as the imported filature silk in winding quality and much better 
with regard to tenacity and elasticity. 

68. The depreciation of Chinese and Japanese money has accentuated the 
competition of imported silk witTi Indian silk. Compared to 1081, the Yen 
has depreciated by 46 per coni., the Shanghai Dollar by 55 per cent, as 
compared to 1982, nnd tho Hongkong Dollar bv SO per rent, as compared 
to 1934. 

61. The percentage of silk waste is about 60. 

62. The average price of charkha silk waste is about. 5 annas a pound 
at present. 

68. The supply of cross-breed layings has been increased from about 
6 lakhs of layings in 1931-32 to 70 lakhs of luvings in 1937-38. Tho 
charkha owners using cross-breed cocoons for reeling find that there is loss 
waste than formerly. 
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64. A Spun Silk Factory culled the Mysore Spun Silk Mills, Limited, 
with a capital ol JO lakhs of rupees has been started at Cliannapatua with 
the assistance of. the Government of Mysore. The' factory has already 
commenced work. 

Go. Almost all the machinery required for the silk filature can be manu¬ 
factured in India with the exception probably of electric motor and boilers. 
The cost of machinery manufactured locally would bo lower than that of 
the imported machinery. 

GG. The exports of silk waste increased since 10:14-35 and decreased since 
1036-37. Since silk waste is tho raw material required for the production 
of spun yarn anil since spun yarn is imported in largo quantities into 
India, it is not desirable to stimulate the export of silk waste from India. 

67. Silk fabrics arc not exported to any large extent to the countries 
outside India. The requirements of iilie Indian laniilies residing in Burma, 
Ceylon and Singapore are met to .some extent liy the export of sarces 
produced in Mysore. 


30. Myiore Silk Filatures, Limited, Bangalore. 

(1) Lttter Xu. -'.S', dated the Xl.it ’July, 10-Si ?, from the. Chairman, the Mysore 
titlh Filatures, Limited, liamjalore City. 

On behalf of the Mysore Silk Filatures, Limited, T have tho honour 
to send herewith 6 copies of— 

(1) Our memorandum on the present position of the silk industry in 

India and tho need for effective protection; nnd 

(2) Our replies to tho general questionnaire issued by tho Tariff 

Board. 

I request that Iheso may he submitted to the Board. We are at the 
service of tho Board for any additional information or evidence that may 
be required in support of our representation. 


Enclosure I. 

Memorandum submitted to the Tariff Hoard by the Mysore Silk Filatures, 

Limited. 

In this memorandum, we shall confine ourselves to the aspects of 
Sericulture which immediately concern the Filature Industry. 

We hog to state that, in our opinion tho protection for silk given by 
the Government of India (a duty of 25 per rent, ad valorem plus As. 14 
per lb.) is too low to be effective. The period of five yrnrs is also too 
short, for obtaining appreciable results in reorganizing a rural industry 
practised by a large number of unlettered villagers. It takes time to get 
them to adopt improvements, and the improvements themselves, such as 
planting mulberry topes, organizing griiinages for producing hybrid seed, 
and improving reeling, take time to develop nnd bear frnit. 

The last Tariff Board recommended the levy of a specific duty of Rs. 2-6 
or in the alternative a duty of 50 per cent, ad valorem whichever was 
higher, nnd this they did at a time when the re-duty price of imported 
silk was Rs. 3-12 per pound. Prices were then still fulling. By the time 
the Government of Tndin passed orders, the prices had fallen to an extent 
that would have made the recommendation of the Tariff Board inadequate 
even if sanctioned in full; hut the Government of Tndia sanctioned a 
duty much less than even this very moderate recommendation. 

We hog to point out that inadequate protection is actually morse thou 
vo protection at all. They very object of protection is completely to elimi¬ 
nate losses in tne industry sought to he protected, and to provide a reason¬ 
able inducement for the development of that industry. If loss is not 
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completely eliminated, there is obviously no protection. On Iho other hand 
the illusive appearance of protection may act as a siyire by misleading 
people to their loss. For instance, relying on this protection a man may 
be tempted to plant mulberry, or to start reeling, and in consequence suiter 
losses, which further demoralize the industry. That the protection granted 
by the Government of India is inadequate is obvious from the fact that 
the area under mulberry has steadily dropped from 30,228 acres in 1934-35 
to about 26,(X)0 acres in 1937-38. This drop lias not been the result of the 
competition of any other crop with mulberry or of any other occupation 
with silkworm rearing. It lias been directly the result of the dumping of 
foreign silk. 

An important change has taken place in the character and direction of 
the foreign atLack on Indian sericulture. Formerly the hulk of imports 
came from China. Now, Tt is Japan that is responsible lor practically the 
wholo of the invasion which is overwhelming us. This change makes the 
position far more menacing, since the danger comes now from u perfectly 
organized national industry backed up by all the resources of a resolute 
and aggressive Government. In the period of depression the Japanese 
Government succoured Japanese sericulture by taking over several millions 
of pounds of raw silk on the understanding that this silk was not to 
be sold in America or Europe, but was to he let loose on a new market, 
obviously India. For instance in 1935 Japan shipped to India 1,8171,056 lbs. 
of silk at ail average price of its. 2 0-9 per lb. We have reliable information 
that, during that year, the cost of production of silk in Japan was Us. 6 
per lh. The saint' year Japan charged lls. 4 2 per lb. for silk she sold to 
America. Unless our sericulture is protected against this State-aided inva¬ 
sion it is to he overwhelmed and destroyed. 

The point now arises—what would bo an adequate protection? On 
what basis should it bo determined? \t a time when country-reeled or 
chnrkha silk found a ready market in -pite of obvious delects, it was 
reasonable to take the cost of production of chnrkha silk as the basis for 
fixing the quantum ot protection. Hut during the past five years an 
important change has conic over the character of the Indian demand for 
silk. Chnrkha silk is not welcomed by throwsters and weavers; it is merely 
tolerated when there is no choice. The imports of well-reeled silk and the 
improvement, ot the handloom industry, eoiisequ, nt oil the increasing demand 
for quality in goods, have brought about this far-reaching change. C'harkha 
silk has definitely lost, favour, and is maintaining a slippery foothold only 
by a ruinous sacrifice in i rices. It Ini'- then-tore no luturo in a strugglo 
Chnrkhas are bound to disappear and il filatures do not take their place 
the demand for cocoon- will go with them. Charkhas are as a matter of 
fact even now weighing heavily on the rearing industry. It is not only 
impracticable hut unwise to impede the course ol evolution from C’harkha 
to Filature. The best that can lie done is to enable this transition to take 
pluce without involving unnecessary human suffering, and as wo shall 
proceed to show, a protective duty adequate for establishing filatures will 
be found incidentally to he an effectual shelter for Ghwarklia Industry 
during the period of transition. Wo are convinced that the only stable 
and effective demand for cocoons can Come from filatures, and that there¬ 
fore the only way of saving sericulture is to make it possible to establish 
filatures. 

We shall now state what exactly wo moan by an effective demand lor 
cocoons. The demand to ho effective must, oiler a price such as would be 
sufficient incentive for the production of cocoons. For cocoons, as for any 
other article, there is a price below which the producers will not consent 
to produce. The last Tariff Hoard who went carefully into this question 
considered five annas per pound n reasonable price at which the rearer 
might ho expected to produce cocoons. We believe that this estimate is 
not too generous. The barest cost of production of cocoons over the greater 
part of the Mvsore Serieiiltural area and in Kollegal is about four annas 
and five pies (As. 1-3) to lour annus seven pics (As. 4-7) per lb., taking the 
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cost of mulberry leaf at 2-7 pies per lb., and not taking into account 
remuneration for the working of the family. The total production of 
cocoons per family may bo taken at about 600 to 650 lbs. per year. If 
tho family received 5 annas per lb. for this output the net again would 
be about Hs. 10. This cannot bo considered a very attractive return tor 
a year’s almost continuous work; but yet experience seems to show that 
this scanty reward, with the hope of better days to come, which is never 
absent from tho human heart, is just enough to prevent the family from 
giving up sericulture. Very probably, tho abseneo of any other subsidiary 
industry to turn to, also contributes to this result. Iu whatever way the 
figure of As. 5 was arrived at, it receives convincing corroboration from 
tacts. 

In spito of the protection granted in 1934 the price of reeling eocoona 
in the State remained as a rule below four annas per lb., till the end of 
1936, aud during this period the acreage under mulberry fell from 
32,869 acres in 1933-34 to about 26,000 acres. In 1937, prices went up 
spectacularly, and hovered with brief fluctuations, at a level well above 
Avo annas. During this brief and fitful prosperity an additional area of 
nearly 1,332 acres in 3 guntas was planted in the Taluk of T. Narasipur 
alone, in May and June, 1937. Just about then prices dropped but still 
kept round about five anuas till October when they fell sharply below 
this level. They have not veL recovered but have moved down grade till 
they are now four annas lour pies (As. 4-4) per lb. The result has hpen 
that tho newly planted gardems have not leeched due attention, a small 
part has been abandoned, and the lest neglected. 

This indicates (1) when the price of cocoons rises above five annas per 
lb*, there is a tendency towards expansion of mulberry cultivation; (2) when 
it falls below five annas per lb. there is a tendency for new gardens to 
be abandoned and for old ones to be neglected. 

N.fi .—This may be obscured by the effect of outside disturbing factors 
such as a boom in groundnuts, or tobacco or cotton or other crops. 

The conclusion seems to be irrosistihlo that if the object is to maintain 
tho existing level, a price of nt least five annas per lb. should be assured 
to the Sericulturists. If the object is a rapid expansion of the industry, 
a slightly higher price than five annas may be necessary. If the price is 
pormitted to fall below five annus per lb. the industry is in danger. 

The quostion may be raised that, if five annas per lb. was a reasonable 
price for cocoons in 1931 n slightly lower price might suffice now in view 
of offort.s made to reduce cost iu mulberry cultivation and rearing in recent 
years. It may be enough to say in answer that facts prove the contrary, 
hecauso the evidence goes to show that when the price has fallen below 
fivo annas per lb. there has been a decrease in mulberry area. The reasons 
aro not far to seek. Firstly, there has not been sufficient time for appre¬ 
ciable progress in the substitution of mulberry topes for bush mulberry; 
secondly improvements in seed have reached only a fraction of the seri- 
cultural population; and though these have probably benefited, yet the 
cost of production to be taken into account in fixing price is not that of 
the favoured few hut of the hulk of producers. We mnv even go so for 
as to say that the ncreago under mulberry (which is the index of Seri¬ 
culture) cannot be maintained unless the price is such as would remunerate 
production on even tho “ Marginal ” lands. We have also to consider 
that sinco at present credit sales to reelcrs are largely prevalent, tho 
weakness of the charkhn industry sometimes results in a transfer of its 
Iorsos to the rearer. Some allowance has to he made for this. 

We trust, wo have said enough to Rhow that, a price, of annas five per 
lh, is the minimum necessary for tho stability of the industry, below which 
the average rearer will have no inducement to wo/k. Even at that rate 
the return he gets is just on the margin of effectiveness. We submit 
therefore that the filature industry should he placed in a position to pay 
five annas (As. 5-0) per lb. for tho cocoons which arc its raw material. 
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In other words the pitch of production accorded should be such as to raise 
tlie price of filature silk to a level which would enable Indian Filatures 
(«) to pay five annas per lb. for their cocoons, (b) to manufacture the 
cocoons into a grade of silk which can compete with foreign imports and 
(c) to make as a result of their operations a reasonable manufacturing 
profit. If tho filature is to pay annas fivo per lb. for its cocoons, what 
would be tibe cost at which it could produce silk? An estimate of cost 
has been given in para. 181 of the report of the last Tariff Board. Assuming 
the production at 1-5 lbs. of «ilk per basin in a filature of 200 basin3 
tho Tariff Board arrived at a Cost per lb. of silk of its. 0-10-9. We aro 
afraid this estimate is too low. We have gone carefully into these figures 
and we have bad tho benefit of the experience in the Mysore Government 
Filature, which we have recently purchased. The average production per 
basin calculated ou the avemgo of the usual sizes of 13/15, 20/22 and 28/30 
is not 1'5, but something below 1 25. In a big filature of 200 basins where 
account has to be taken ot a certain percentage of incompletely trained 
operatives, even 1-25 lbs. may be too high a figure to take, especially in 
the initial stages; and when we arc thinking of the establishment of a new 
industry, wo cannot afford to forget the importance of the initial stages. 
Wo give in table I our own estimate of the cost of production in a 
filature of 200 basins. According to this estimate the cost for a total 
production of 75,000 lbs. of silk will be 11s. 5,27,495 which works out to 
Rs. 7-0-6 per lb. Adding to this profit at 61 per cent, we reach a fair 
selling prico of Rs. 7-8 per lb. 

To arrive ut the pitch of protection necessary, we shall have to ascertain 
the ex-duty price of imported filature silk. This is not a point altogether 
free from difficulty. The present practice, is to fix the Tariff value for the 
whole year. This is obviously unsatisfactory even if accurately done, a year 
being too long a time considering the rapidity and range of fluctuation of 
prices. Declared prices as the basis of Turiff Valuation are apt to bo 
unsafe. While on the one hand there is scope for imported goods of higher 
values to get in under lower heads, there is on the other an opposite and 
even greater danger. Obviously the foreign exporters have a strong motive 
to avoid tho appearance of dumping. If they declared low values, they 
would he convicting themselves of dumping, and invite higher protection 
against themselves. It is the foreign exporters’ interest that the protective 
duty is as small as possible. In fact when protection wns granted in 1934 
it, was declared to be subject to revision in 1939. That, is to say, tho 
foreign exporter knew that the protective duty would bo increased if his 
declared cx-duty price was lo\v. He could, by private arrangement, liavo a 
separate selling prior. 

Therefore rather than rely upon the declared price, it would he far 
safer to work back to the ex-dutv price from the. actual sale price, of foreign 
silk in Indian markets. To give a concrete example, the tariff valuation 
of Japanese Filature Silk has been fixed at Rs. 4-12. After this silk has 
paid tho duty of 25 per cent, ml column and 14 annas per pound it could 
sell in Indian market, at nothing less than Rs. 6-13 per lb., if the Tariff 
Valuation were correct. But it is actually being sold at Rs. 5-6 to Rs. 5-10 
per lb. What does this show? If wo were to work back from a selling 
price of Rs. 5-6 in the Indian market we would get an ex-duty price of 
Rs. 3-9-7 and not Rs. 4-12. The motive for this discrepancy will be obvious 
when it is considered that if tho ex-duty prico is taken at. Rs. 4-12 the 
protection needed on the basis of an Indian cost of production of Rs. 7-8 
would be Rs. 2-12 only, while if if is taken at Rs. 3-9-7, it will he Rs. 3-14-5. 
Interesting light is thrown on Japanese methods of competition by the 
price of Japanese organzine in the Indian market. The price per lb. of 
Japanese organzine thrown with 13/15 silk is Us. 6-9. The price of 
corresponding Japan raw silk is 11s. 5-13, tho difference between the two 
being only 12 annas. Now if an Indian Throwing Factory were to buy 
Japanese 13/15 silk at Rs. 5-13, and throw it into organzine. it would havo 
to incur a cost of Rs. 2-4 for throwing, and could not possibly sell thb 
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organzine at any thing less than Rs. 8-1. Ry this double-barrelled competi¬ 
tion, not only does Japanese raw silk kill Indian raw silk, but Japanese 
Organzine directly hits the Indian Throwing Factories. There is no doubt 
whatever, that it this organised attack continues unchecked the next 
Indian Industry to suffer will hr handloom weaving. Protection to Indian 
Sericulture is thereloro essential protection not only to Indian Throwing 
Mills, hut also to Indian handlooins. The magnitude of the Indian interest 
in jeopardy can he realised lvom the fact that there are about (10,000 
handlooins working in all the parts of Jildia producing annually fabrics 
worth about 10 c-iores ol' rupees. This Wsos protection for silk at once 
into a measure of all-India importance. J1 Indian Sericulture goes, tho 
Indian Handloom Industry goes with it. 

A fixed tariff valuation is obviously inappropriate. We do not believe 
that it would be sale to rely on invoices alone unchecked with reference 
to sale prices in the principal markets of India. The actual selling prices 
may he obtained from the Chambers of Commerce. Silk Associations, Depart¬ 
ments of Industries and Commerce and other reliable sources; and monthly 
averages can be maintained in the Customs Office. Of course the sugges¬ 
tions outlined here will require careful elaboration, if adopted. 

To conclude, we are convinced that the Indian Silk Industry is in greater 
danger to-day than it was f> years ago, because it has to contend against 
a fur more formidable and bet tel equipped rival. The protection given 
five years ago was altogether inadequate, and ihe time fixed was also 
too short. We are of opinion that to safeguard Indian Sericulture the 
following measures are necessary: 

(1) The rate of import duty should be raised sufficiently to prevent 

foreign silk from selling in India at a price lower than tho 
cost of production of Indian Filature £ilk. At present this 
would be Its. 7-8 minus its. or Rs. .‘1-14-5. Since we 

do not know how much further foreign silks nitty drop in prico, 
and also since it is possible rlmt the attack of Chinese silk may 
again become operative while the cost of Indian silk is fixed by 
the prices of live annas per pound of cocoons assumed in our 
calculations, it may he better to adopt a formula rather than 
lix a specific duty. The formula may lx> Rs. 7-8 minus cr-duty 
prico of foreign silk, for minus) allowance for exchange 

fluctuation. We are aware that this formula assumes accurate 
and up-to-date statistical information, and ntav he difficult to 
work. An alternative method would be a specific duty which 
provides a margin of safety may be added. 

(2) #'ho same rate of duty as on raw silk should he levied on silk 

yarn, thrown silk, spun silk and wrought silk of all descriptions. 

(ff) Tho duty on silk piecegoods should be correspondingly raised. 

(4) Protection should be granted for a period of not less than 10 

years. 

(5) Indian silk should get imperial preference in view of its bping 

Empire resource of the first magnitude in peace and in war. 

The above duty would he sufficient protection for charkha silk also. 
The cost of production of the best class ot charkha silk is Rs. 5-12 per lb. 
Adding to this As. 8 as the cost, of re reeling, we get. a competitive prico 
of Rs. 0-4 per 111. The <M-duty price of foreign silks which compete with 
this quality is about Rs. 2-8-0. Adding to this the suggested duty of 
Rs, 3-14-5 we get a sale price for foreign silk of Rs. 0-6-0. 


Enclosure IT. 

A listens in the C.emral Ouniinnnnirc issvnl h i/ tlir Tariff Tinmil fur Sill'. 

26. Out of the total quantity of about •VJll.unt Ihs. of silk produced in 
the State not more than about 13,'HH) Ihs an liiaturv silk. Filatures nro 
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the only power derived machinery for reeling silk. The rest of the silk 
is reeled on charkhas. 

•28. The initial cost of a eharkha is Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. It should give 
about 1-5 to 2 lbs. ol silk per day. The liio ol the eharkha is 5 to 0 years. 

29. The following is the cosl of production of 1 lb. of raw. silk reeled 
on the several appliances in— 

1. Chaikhu (Average quality). 


Details. 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Cost of cocoons 20 lhs. at As. 5 per lb. 


8 

2 

0 

Labour.. 


0 12 

0 

Fuel. 


0 

4 

0 

Water. 


0 

2 

0 

Supervision and management 


0 

6 

0 

Depreciation . 


0 

0 

0 

Selling expenses ...... 


0 

4 

0 

Other expenses . 


0 

3 

0 

Total 


10 

1 

6 

Deduct cost of waste 


0 

5 

6 

Cost for 2 lbs. 


9 

12 

0 

Co6t of 1 lb.. 


4 

14 

0 

2. Filature (per filature, uj MO basins). 




Details. 







Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Cocoons 10 lhs. at As. 5 per lb. . . . 

# 

6 

0 

0 

Transport, stifling, etc. .... 


0 

8 

0 

Labour . 


0 

!) 

0 

Supervision and management. 


0 

8 10 

Power light and fuel. 


0 

4 

0 

Water and soap ...... 


0 

0 

0 

Repairs and maintenance .... 


0 

1 

8 

Selling expenses ...... 


0 

0 

8 

Other expenses including interest on capital 


0 

5 

0 

Total 


7 

6 

2 

Deduct realization from waste 


0 

5 

6 

Cost of one lb.. 


7 

0 

8 


30. Tn point of natural advantages we do not consider Indian filatures 
to be at any disadvantage in re-poet of auv of thc-e items. The only 
disadvantage is that being an infant indn-try in Tndia they have to work 
out an organisation, train labour and perfect their technique by practical 
experience. AH this takes time and if while they are struggling with 
their problems thev are exposed to foreign competition, they are in danger 
of heing killed hefore they reach industrial manhood. Perhaps, in regard 
to the cost of eoeoon. Indian filatures arc at a disadvantage because 1 lie 
price of cocoons as compared with the quality at present is high. The 












pepartmont of Sericulture is engaged in remedying these defects by 
Improvement of mulberry cultivation, silk work, seed and rearing methods. 
If the industry is protected for a period long enough to admit of these 
efforts bearing fruit, the only serious advantage under which tho Indian 
filature industry labours, will have been removed. 

34. For filatures, tho following scale of labour is necessary: — 

1 lteelor for each basin."] 

4 Cooker 
I Knottor 
4 Examiner 
J- 3 Skein maker 

Besides these, one overseer for 12 basins, a fireman, a mechanic, and a 
sufficient number of testers are necessary. A testing staff of 2 for every 
100 basing may be required. 

We have as yet practical experience only of tho fiilature in Mysoro, 
which has 34 basins. In Mysore, an ndequate supply of Labour is available. 
It tnkos nearly a year for roelers to attain full skill. In about 6 months 
.they may be trained sufficiently to earn a wage. 

35. The wagos of reelers is the same—A9. 8 per day in filature, in 
charkha and domestic basins. 

Wo do nqt consider that the sericultural industry in Tndia is hampered 
at all by the inefficiency of labour. 

We believe that the best and most usual training for rearers is what 
they get by actual work in their 'homes, where young and old work 
together, and tho traditions! skill of about six generations is handed on 
from generation to generation. What is necessary is to improve the quality 
of this traditional method by introducing a leaven of modern improvements 
by means of trained Inspectors and Demonstrators. The Department of 
Sericulture is doiug this on a well-organised plan. It. would bo very useful 
if short courses for raiyats' sons are also organized. We believe this is 
also boing dono. 

Work in a rooling concern is the only way of training reelers. We 
havo provided a training installation of 20 basins where recruits will he 
taken and trained for a few months beforo being taken on to the industrial 
Unit. They will be trained in cooking cocoons, reeling, knotting and 
preparing waste. Our scheme is to givo them a small stipend as an 
incentive to start with, and train them ns quickly as possible to become 
wage earners. Every filature and specially every new filature will have 
to make arrangements for training labour. Skilled labour will havp to he 
specially trained in examining, testing and skein making. Every filature 
will have to make its own arrangements. There arp no existing facilities. 

36. The block value of the filature of 34 basins wc have purchased from 
tho Government of Mysoro is Its. 8,750. 

(a-c) Not taken. 

The amount of Rs. 8,750 is the cost of plant and machinery. 

37. \ye have given an estimate* for a filaturo of 200 basins. The cost 
of buildings, and plant and machinery will bo Rs. 1,60,000. Tho details 
of othor costs are also given in the estimates. 

39. We consider a Working Capital of Rs. 1,30,000 necessary, assuming 
a turn-over once in three months. Our working capital is got by share 
subscription in a public, company. We have no need to borrow capital. 

40. We do not include throwing in the scopo of our activities. 


Thcso aro 
r skilled 
I workers. 


* Supplied as the enclosure to letter, dated the 22nd July, 1938. 
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42. The only improvements made so far in charkiia reoling is that 
somo establishments employ a smallor reel conforming to the standard 
T5 metres. The other blemishes such as harshness, uncleanuess, unc-venness 
and loose ends are inherent in the system itself, lte-reeling is necessary 
bofore charkiia silk can be wound on bobbins. Bo somo kind of re-reeling 
is practised by every weaving establishment which uses charkha silk. 
Re-reeling as an organized and systematic industry docs not exist in 
Mysore. 

46. V/fO believe that the Indian demand for silk is capable of absorbing 
at least four times the present Indian production. 

The total annual production of raw silk in the Mysore State is at 
present about 520,000 lbs. 

48. Our main objective at present should bo fully to meet tho entire 
Indian demand. Till this is done, there can bo no quostion of carport. 
Of course, if silk is required abroad for Imperial needs, it will bo reeled 
to specifications. 

A Conditioning House is very essential for tho silk trade, whether such 
trade is internal or external, since every market requires and values an 
authoritative assurance of quality based on carefully carried out ami 
standardised tests The value of the assurance depends on the prestige 
and competence, and disinterestedness of the authority responsible for the 
Conditioning House. It is therefore absolutely necessary that tho Condi¬ 
tioning House should be established by Government either of bho State or 
Province. A system of Conditioning Houses, organised on an all-India 
basis, should be tho ultimate ideal for the Indian Sericultural Industry a* 
a whole. i 

51. Facilities have not been provided for sorting and grading. The 
sorting and grading roquired will liavo to be on (a) colour, (b) State or 
Province of production, with a cross-classification based on Conditioning 
Houses. In course of time, the trade Will recognize broad classifications 
based on placo of production cum quality. 

54. The be*t, grades of Japanese and Chinese steam filaturo silks compete 
with Indian filature silks. 

Tho second and lower grade of foreign filature silks as well as Chines© 
re-reolod silks compete with Indian charkha silk. There is no hulk supply 
of re-reeled charkha silk because re-reeling has neither been standardised, 
nor is it practised as an organized industry. 

Owing to tho very attractive prices at, which thrown foreign silk is 
available, handloom weavers prefer to purchase this silk. Throwsters 
them selves prefer foreign silk, both because it is easy to work, and because 
it is more in demand owing to cheapness. If for any reason, the price 
of foreign silk rises, thero is immediate demand for charkha silk. As a 
rule, the handloom weaver's choice is first of all govorned by cheapness and 
next by easo in working, which increases the production per loom por 
day. 

55. We do not, think that artificial silk (rayon! displaces Indian Bilk. 
There is no doubt that artificial silk is growing rapidly in demand, but 
that is because it is gaining popularity with the poorer classes of consumers 
These were not formerly consumers of silk; so there is no displacement 
of silk. The great and increasing vogue of artificial silk points to the 
deeirahility of starting manufacture of this textile in India—but has no 
direct or at any rate no important bearing on tlie protection of Indian 
silk. The two textiles appeal to different classes of consumers, and do not 
como into serious competition. 

66. We heliovo that Japanese silk is being sold in Tndia at. prices which 
are below the cost of production in Jnoan. It is also exported to Tndia 
at pricey lowor than those ut which it ia exported to other markets. 
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The following authoritative 
Equalities and prices) to the 

figures show the 
various countries 

Japanese 
in 1935. 

exports of silk 

Exported to 

Average cost 

100 Kin. Value in 1,001) Yen. per bale 1935 

Yen. 

All countries (total) 

503,150 

387,032 

700 

United States 

460,570 

328,911 

706 

Canada 

120 

70 

583 

Franco 

34,792 

23,765 

081 

Groat Rritain 

28,433 

21,451 

755 

British India 

13,032 

5,033 

400 

Australia 

0,081 

4,233 

830 

Switzerland 

380 

204 

094 

Ttaly 

105 

130 

788 

Other countries 

3,977 

2,075 

073 

Tlie average price cx-duty 

in India works out to Rs. 

2-14-6 per lb. 


where as we have reliable information that the rest, of production in 
Japan that year (1935) was more than Rs. 0. In 1938, when the cost of 
production in Japan was Rs. 0-5 per lb., the average ex-duty price of 
Japanese imported silk was Rs. ,'1-9-2. 

Tn 1937, Japan produced silk at an average cost of Rs. 5-15-9 and 
exported it to India at Rs. 4-3-7. 

The following tubular statement shows the position at a glance and 


needs no comment: — 

Year. 

Cost price per 

fix-duty price in 

lb. in Japan. 

India. 


Rs. A. I*. 

Rs. A. P. 

1935 .... 

0 0 0 

2 14 6 

1930 .... 

R~o' o 

3 9 2 

1937 .... 

5 15 9 

4 3 7 

The Japanese Government, 

having taken 

over 112,000 


(14.*90,1)01) lb-.) of silk in 1929-30 to velicic its .scrieiilturisls, is releasing 
portions ol this quantify to India. The efforts of Japan to find a new 
bold for dumping ibis accumulated old stock can be seen rather clearly in 
the vast increase of Japanese exports to India at. lethal prices. In 1934, 
negotiations were in progress between the Japanese government and enter¬ 
icrising firncs of exporters, to hand over the accumulated stock held by 
Government for export to India. 

Our information is obtained from Silk and Rayon Digest, which ib a 
publication of the highest standing in the fexfde world, and from private 
and confidential sources of undoubted authenticity. 

57. The imported raw silk is inferior to Mysore raw silk in lustre, 
tensile strength and elasticity. As the imported raw silk is mainly 
filature reeled, it is superior to Mysore silk (which is mostly oharkha 
reeled) in winding quality, cleanness and uniformity. In regard to loss 
in deguniming the nflvanlage is with imported silk. The difference in 
price between foreign and Mysore silk is not to Ice explained hy thoso 
differences, for flee advantages and disadvantages at present about balanco 
one another. If all Indian silk i ; - filature reeled, then the inherent 
superiority of Indian silk might, secure for it a slight advantage in price— 
it is difficult to say how much. 
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58. The principal dumping has been from Japan. The average cxeliango 


sinc-o dumping began is given below: — 

Year. Yen. Rs. 

1934 100 78-71 

1935 „ 77-78 

1936 „ 77-48 

1937 . „ 77-43 


We do not consider that exchange fluctuations have had any great 
influence. It is deliberate dumping, pure and simple. 

61. 60 to 70 per cent. 

65. It is our belief that all the machinery required for a filature can 
be manufactured in India without loss of efficiency. It is probable that 
the- cost of machinery made in India will bo about a third less than that 
of foreign machinery. 

68. We have no fault to find with the present classification. In regard 
to tariff valuation, wo have expressed our opinion in our memorandum 
which may kindly lie taken to supplement this answer. We think it is 
unsatisfactory both because the period is too long and because it is based 
on unreliable information and gives scope for evasion ot protection. 

69. Wo consider that the protection should bo given in the form of a 
protective duty fixed by nn accepted formula bused on (A) cost of production 
ol Indian tilature silk. (II) cj:-duty price of imported silk and (C) exchaugo 
fluctuation. The formula wo contemplate is A minim B plus (or minus) C. 

An alternative would be a specific protective duty of Rs. 3-14-5 per lb. 
or 300 per cent, whichever is greator. 

We submit that it should be given for at least 10 years to give time 
for the fructification of measures which are being adopted for technical 
and economic improvement of the industry. 

It would speed up this improvement if a portion of the revenue derived 
from the protective duty were devoted to research and propaganda calculated 
to improve the technique of the industry, and carry the improved technique 
into industrial practice. 

70. These proposals would not exercise any injurious effect on tho 

weaving industries if the protective duty on raw silk were supplemented 

by, or co-ordinated with, a duty of corresponding pitch in protection of 

silk fabrics. In fact an interdependent and closely associated sericulture 
and silk weaving industry would be mutually protective and reciprocally 
strengthening. If Indian Sericnlturo is allowed to be killed, the Indian 
silk weaving industry could be easily killed by the same hand, either by 
starvation of raw material or by competition or by a combination of both 
methods. Silk throwing, silk dyeing and a number of small industries 
connected with sericulture would also die. 

72. We do not think that the protection granted in 1934 lias fulfilled 
its object, because it was so lmv in pitch that it was no real protection, 

and (this is an independent reason) because also the time fixed was too 

short for effecting the required improvements. 

71. We think flic cost can be reduced (1) by better races of silkworms 
and more economical production of mulberry leaves. We expert that it 
will he possible to reduce the cost, of production to about As. 2-9 per lb. 
The cnooons will also he of better reeling quality—probably yielding a 
rendittn of 14 or thereabouts. (2) By perfection of filature organization 
and technique. This may mean reduction of reeling costs by 40 per cent. 
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Bta to Aid ia research, in establishment of grainages and of conditioning 
bouses would be a powerful factor. 


(2) Letter No. 29, dated the 22nd July, 1938, from the Chairman, the 
Mysore Silk Filatures, Limited, Bangalore. 

I enclose herewith six copies of the annexuro to the memorandum sent 
yesterday. The atmexure (estimate of cost of a filature of 200 basins) 
may be read as part of tho memorandum. 

Tho figure for cost of production of 1 lb. of silk in a filaturo of 200 basins 
has been givon in the memorandum as Rs. 7-0-8. This may be altered to 
Rs. 7-0-0. 


Estimated cost of a 200 Basins Filature. 


I. Buildings and sito— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Site. 

4,000 


Factory building 

50,000 


Stores and godowns 

..... . 6,000 


Water supply 

15,000 


Offico, laboratory 

10,000 

85,000 


II. Machinery (Tentative estimate)— 


Basins . - 

40,000 


Japanese Cooking Machine 

6,000 


Stifling. 

4,000 


Boilers. 

4,000 


Steam connections and erection 

4,000 


Motors. 

3,000 


Workshop ....... 

2,000 


Scientific appliances .... 

3,000 


Miscellaneous equipment (stools, tubs, 
wheel barrows) ..... 

2,000 


Lorries. 

7,000 


| 

Fixed capital 


75,000 

1,60,000 

Manufacturing cost— 

L Cost of cocoons, ronditta 16, price of 
cocoons As. 5. daily output of silk 
per basin 125 lbs. 

3,75,000 


2. Transport, Rtifling, etc., at C pies 

37.500 


3. Labour (reelers, cookers and knotters) 

45,000 


4. Supervision ...... 

23,750 


6 . Power and lighting (including pumping 
water). 

5.000 


6. Fuel. 

15,000 


7. Miscellaneous . 

1,200 


8. Selling expenses . 

2.400 



5,04,830 
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Overheads— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Depreciation— 



1. Building at 2J per cent, on Us. 80,000 

2,125 


2. l’lunt at 5 per cent, on Il«. 68,00(1 

3,400 


3. Motor vans at 25 per coat. on 
Rs. 7,000 . 

1,750 


Interest at 8 per cent, on Capital expendi¬ 
ture on Rs. 1,00,000 .... 

12,800 


Interest at 8 per cent, on Working 
Capital on Rs. 1,30,000 .... 

10,400 


Total overhead (factory) 

30,475 


Add Central Office overhead * 

18,420 


Grand total of overhead . 


48,895 



or 



60,000 

Manufacturing cost. 

(approximately). 

5,04,830 

Overhead . 

48,896 


Total 

5,53,745 


Deduct realization from waste 

26,250 


Cost of production of 75,000 lbs. 

5,27,495 


Theroforo cost per pound will be 

Rs. 7-0-6. 



(3) Letter from .V. Fawn Fan, Esq., the Chairman, Mysore Sitk Filatures, 
Limited, dated the 1st. September, I'.t.iS. 

T have the honour to send herewith a supplementary memorandum 
furnishing certain details relating to our estimate of cost of production in 
a 200 basins filature, on the assumption of a price of As. 5 per Ih. of 
cocoons. 


Supplementary Memorandum submitted by the Mysore Silk Filatures, 

Limited. 

Tn the course of my evidence before the Tariff Board on the 10th 
instant I was asked to submit an additional memorandum, furnishing 
details of Rs. <15,000 provided for labour in the estimate annexed to our 
memorandum, and also the details of the overhead charges of Rs. IS,995. 
From the form of the question, it seemed that there was a misapprehension 
that the whole of the figure of Rs. 48,895 was expenditure on the Central 
Office. 

In compliance with tho abovo request, I submit the following additional 
memorandum. 

The “ Overhead ” of Rs. 48,895 does not consist entirely o£ Central 
Office charges gs assumed in the question. 
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The Central Office charges are only Us. 18,420, for an organisation 
which is expected to bo sufficient for starting four lilatures ultimately. 
The heads of expenditure consist of: — 

, Per month. 


Ris. 

Uerauneration of Managing Agents .... 400 

Tlonorarium of Industrial Adviser .... 150 

Conveyance allowance of Industrial Adviser . . 50 

Salaries of Staff ........ 500 

House rent, conveyance and miscellaneous . . 185 

Travelling allowance and sitting fees of Directors . 250 


Total . 1,535 


t.e., Rs. 18,420 per annum. 


Not all this expenditure is hoing incurred at present. Expenditure 
will only be incurred according to actual requirements as work develops. 
The remaining part of overhead, viz., Us. 30,475 consists of the following 


items: — 

Ra. 

1. Depreciation on Building at 25 per cent. . 2,125 

2. Depreciation on Plant at 5 per cent. . . 3,400 

8. Depreciation on Motor vans at 25 per cent. 1,750 

4. Interest on Capital (Rs. 2,90,000) at 8 per rent. 23,200 


Total . 30,475 


The details of Rs. 45,000 for labour in the memorandum estimate are 


given below : — 

Rs. 

220 Reelers at. Us. 12 per month (Rs. 2,040) . 31,680 

110 Cookers at Us. 0 per month (Rs. 660) . . 7,920 

40 Knotters at Rs. 5 per month (Rs. 200) . 2,400 

2 Roiler men at Rs. 30 and Rs. 20 (Rs. 50) . 600 

12 Fuel and cocoon coolies at Rs. 12 (Rs. 144) . 1,728 

2 Mechanics at Rs. 30 and Rs. 20 (Us. 50) 600 


Total . 44,928 

or 

45,000 roughly 


31. Mysore Spun Silk Mills, Limited, Channapatna. 

( 1 ) Letter No. Sfl-B. A. s dntrit the !?7fh July , 19.1.1, frnm the Mysore. Spun 
Silk Mills, Limit oil. Clmnitnvntvn. 

T have the honour to forward herewith a set of renlieo to questions 
29 to 30 of the General Questionnaire issued hv the Tariff Board regarding 
the Sericultural Industry in India. 






Memorandum of the Spun Silk Industry in Mysore. 

1. The question of establishment of a Spun Silk Mills with a view to 
find a profitable market for tho wasto produced in tho State and thereby 
enable the cost of production of Mysore silk being reduced to some extent 
had been engaging tho attention of the Government of Mysoro since 1928. 

2. In J930, samples of Mysore oharkha and filature silk wastes were 
sent to Japan for conversion to yarn; and the results were found to bo 
satisfactory. Owing, however, to the depression in the silk industry and 
the impossibility of competing with the imported foreign yarn with tho 
prevalent prices thereof, the matter was allowed to lie over for a timo. 
Meanwhile, the Tariff Board appointed by the Government of Jndia to 
report on the silk industry went into the question of Lhc enhances of tho 
successful manufacture of spun yarn in India end expressed the following 
opinion in the matter. (Vide paragraph HO of their Heport.) 

“ 116. We arc not in a position under our tcrnm of leference to 
discuss the future of the spun silk industry, but from the facts that 
have been placed before us there is no doubt that there is no inherent 
disability in manufacturing spun silk in India since all the requisites 
of successful production are present. When such manufacture is started 
whether with or without the help of protection a growing home market 
will bo found for the silk waste which is at present exported out of 
India. We have already pointed out the intimate connection which 
exists between the price of silk waste and the prosperity of the raw 
silk industry. If tihe price of this by-product improves, it would 
naturally reduce the cost of production of raw silk. The extent of 
the Indian market for silk waste may be estimated not only by the 
quantity of spun silk imported but nlso by the imports of goods made 
out of it." 

8. Encouraged bv the above observations of the Tariff Board, tho 
Government of Mysore as also the Mysore Silk Association took up tho 
matter again; and, in 1985, had samples of Mysore silk wastes sent to 
England for further examination with the result that the spun yarn 
manufactured therefrom was found in all respects to bo equal to imported 
spun yarn if not superior and that the yield of yarn irom the eharkha 
waste was also found to he sufficiently satisfactory to justify the subject 
being pursued further. The question of the establishment of Spun Silk 
Facturv was then actively taken up liy the Government and the Mysoro 
Silk Association. Quotations for the required machinery were then called 
for from England, Japan and other countries; and estimates prepared for 
tho establishment of a factory. As it was found, on investigation, that 
in addition to the required supply of the raw material, the Mysore State 
possessed all other facilities for the establishment of the factory, tho 
1 Mysore Spun Silk Mills, Limited,’ was formed in May, 1986, with tho 
patronage and support of Government. As will ho seen from the prospectus 
of the Company, it has an authorised capital of Bs. 10 lakhs, with a 
present issued capital of Rs. Nj lakhs of which 10 per rent, has been 
subscribed hy Government who have reserved certain powers of supervision 
and control over the management of the Company. 

4. After the Company was started and the factory work taken on hand 
the price of steel went up, and this and certain alterations and additions 
that became necessary to bo made to tho factory building have resulted 
in the capital expenditure exceeding the original estimate hv nearly one 
lakh of rupees, l-’url'lier, since the establishment of the Mills, the prices 
of silk waste—which for the purpose of the estimate had lieon taken a{ 
the then prevalent rate of about 4 annas per pound—has more than 
doubled. Owing to these causes, the cost of production of spun silk has 
considerahlv exceeded tho original estimate, making it impossible to realise 
even the moderate profits anticipated at the time of tho flotation of the 
Company. Tt is, therefore, necessary that if the factory is to earn any 
profit to whatever small extent it be and is not to work at a loss tho 



price of the imported yarn sltould be kept above tho fair selling price 
of the yarn manufactured in the factory by the imposition of an adequate 
measure of import duty thereon. Otherwise, not only will the Mills suffer 
but the silk reeling industry would also suffer considerably for want of 
suitable local market for their by-product; and the very object for which 
the Mills were started would be completely frustrated. 

The noila which must contribute to the profits of tho Mills are nut 
now subject to any protective duty and it is very necessary that there 
should be a protective duty against the imports of this article also, in 
addition to increased duty on spun yarn, as otherwise, proper prices cannot 
be secured for the noils produced in the factory and the Company will 
be greatly affected. 

5. Coming to the question of tho market for spun yarn in Tndia, 
the subjoined figures give the amount of imports under silk yarn, noils 
and warps, during the post 10 years, the bulk of tho imports consisting 
of spun silk yarn: — 


Yonr. 

11)27-28 

1928- 20 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

19.32- 33 

19.33- 34 

19.34- 35 

1936- 38 
1938-37 

1937- 38 


Lbs. 

1,353,170 "I 
2.046,760 
1,956,614 ( 

1,424,398 i-gptm yarn, noils and 
1,710,368 [ warps. 

3,010,189 
2.027,681 
3,163,841 
3,514,869 
2,268,152 i 

1,584.298 Spun yarn only 
474,911 Noils only. 


\ Spun yarn and noils. 


Besides tho import of spun silk yarns and noils, goods made out of 
spun silk are also imported into India from foreign countries. There is 
thus a very largo home market for spun silk yarn in Tndia. 

6. In tho Mysore State itself, foreign spun yarn is imported from 
Tlombny into Bangalore City and Doddaballnptir which are the chief 
consuming centres. The quantities of spun silk yarn imported into 
Bangalore City are not separately shown from those of raw silk. The 

total imports of raw silk and spun silk uro estimated to he about 25 lakhs 

of pounds annually ns valued by the City Municipality, of which about, a 
lakh of pounds could be taken ns spun Riik. In Doddnballapur, the 

Municipality is, of late, maintaining separate accounts for the import of 
spun nilk into that town ns octroi duty is being levied thereon. T'lic 

quantities of spun silk imported in that, town are indicated below, showing 
an average of 5,500 lbs. per fortnight or about lj lakhs of lbs. per 
annum. 




Lbs. 

For the fortnight ending with 

15th May, 1938 . 

9,680 

Do. 

31st May, 1938 . 

8,349 

Do. 

1.5th June, 1938 . 

4,180 

Do. 

30th June, 19.38 . 

5,000 

Do. 

15th July, 1938 . 

5,720 


The total consumption of spun yarn in the State is thus about 21 lakhs 
of pounds per annum out of a total consumption of about 2 million 
pounds for the whole of India. 
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Noil yarns .—The Indian Sea Customs had merged this item into spun 
silk for some years past and before that it was merged into the general 
term “ Silk Yurns, Noils, and Warps As such, it is not possible to 
give the figures of imports of ‘ noil ’ yarn into India. But in 1937-38, 
tho total imports aro 474,919 lbs., showing that there is demand for this 
article in India. 

7. The plant installed by the “ Mysore Spun Silk Mills ” has 3,000 
spindles, and is capable of producing about 80,000 lbs. of spun silk which iB 
but a third of the quantity consumed in the Mysore State, and 80,000 lbs. of 
noil yarn annually. There is thus an assured market in Mysore aloqe for 
all the silk yarn produced; and the Company will be prepared to enlarge 
the factory output so as to meet the full requirements of Mysore 
but also of India to some extent if it is helped to maintain itself against 
foreign competition by the imposition of an adequate duty on imported 
spun yarns and noils. 

8. Quantum of protection.—The spun ?ilk enjoys at present a protective 
duty of only 14 annas per lb. while there is no duty at ull on noils. 
If the manufacture of spun silk is to be undertaken successfully in India, 
the duty on the imported article should be made the same us that on 
raw silk: and this is required as much in tho interests of spun silk as 
in that of raw silk which it may otherwise tend to displace to the serious 
prejudice of the silk industry in the country. As regards “ noils ” it is 
submitted that the protective duty should be not less than 10 annas per 
lb. if it is to prove in any way useful and effective. 

9. A note on the estimated cost of production of spun silk yarn and 
noils in the Mysore Spun Silk Mills will be submitted separately which 
may bo kindly treated aa confidential and not intended for publication. 


(2) Litter No. 3W, dated the 20th duly, 103H, from Mr. K. Shamsuddin 
Khan, H.A., Manager, Mysore Spun Silk Mills, Limited, Channapatna. 

I beg to enclose herewith six eopies of the replies to tho questionnaire 
pertaining to the Spun Silk Industry. 


Eejdies to General Questionnaire of the Tariff Hoard. 

29 & 30. The Mysore Spun Silk Mills are not at any disadvantage as 
compared with their competitors in resect of any of the items of cost 
of production referred to in question No. 29. 

The cost of production of 1 lb. of Spun Silk Yarn will he as under: — 





Its. A. P. 

Cost of raw materials . 

. 

. 

1 15 5 

Textilo soap and stores 



0 5 1 

Fuel and power 



0 5 1 

Labour .... 



0 10 6 

Depreciation 



0 7 11 

Management expenses 



0 8 7 

Interest on capital 



0 12 

Soiling expenses 



0 12 

Total . 4 4 10 


31. The economic unit of Spun Silk Mills is 3.000 spindles, and the 
Mysore Spun Silk Mills havo taken into consideration this factor, while 
installing the plant. The present factory has 3,000 spindles, and is 
capable of easy expansion, when sufficient experience has been gained in 
tho production of the Spuij Silk Yarn. 
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33. The numbor of people engaged in the Mills is os follows: — 

(a) Office ......... 16 

(b) Factory ..227 

34. The total strength of the labour employod in the Spun Silk Mills 
is 243. 

The skilled labour forms about 90 per cent, and the remaining is 
unskilled. There is udequute supply of labour available in tho place. The 
training of labour for the mills takes between 4 and 0 months according 
to the nature of the work, In the degumming department it takes about 
3 months for one, to get full training and in the dressing department it 
takes generally six months to get tho necessary skill lor giving economic 
nnd quality production. In the preparatory department it Lukes about 

3 to 4 months to acquire the necessary skill nnd in tile spinning department 

4 to 6 months according to the particular branch of the work. 

36. Rates of wages given to the labourers are as follows: — 


Annas. 

(a) Degumming department . . . . 5 to G 

(b) Dressing department ..... 6 

Filling Engines.5 

Dressers.8 

(r) Preparatory Department . . . . 3 „ 1U 

(</) Spinning Frames ..3 ,, 10 

(t) Douhling Frames.3 ,, 8 

(/) Twisting Frames . . . . 3 ,, 6 

(o) Gassing . .., • 6 ,, 8 

(A) Reeling . 4 ,, 8 


(1) Untrained labour 4 to 5. 

(21 The Sericultural Industry in India is not hampered in comparison 
with its competitors for want of efficiency of the Indian labour. The labour 
in Mysore compares very favourably with the labour in China. Jf it suffers 
in respect of the amount of the work turned out individually in Japan, 
it is largely compensated for by the lower wages in Mysore. On the 
whole it may he stated that. Mysore labour is efficient. 

(31 For training the labour in all the branches of this work there is an 
experienced expert assisted by a competent spinner ami other technical staff 
who train tile labour recruited for the mills. 

36. The block value of the Mysore Spun Silk Mills, as on 30th June, 
1938, is as follows : — 

II*. a. r. 

(a) Leases and concessions .... A’ii 

(?d Lands ....... 3,63b 13 0 

(rl Buildings ...... 1,43.826 3 7 

( d ) Plant aud machinery .... 6.97.606 9 10 

(c) Other assets ...... 28,260 14 2 

37. Tho following is the present day cost under the heading: — 

Rs. A. P. 

(ol Buildings ...... 1,13,824 3 7 

(h) Plant and machinery .... 5.97.605 9 10 

(c) Other costs. 31,787 11 2 
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For erecting the plant of similar capacity to-day it costs about tho same 
as it has cost us, because its erection and other works wero completed 
very recently. Only there might be slight rise of about 2 to 3 per cent, 
in the value of the machinery owing to rise in the prico of steel. 

39. Tho working capital necessary for tho mills is about If lakhs. It 
is necessary to indicate hero that the estimated working capital at the 
time of formation of the company wus one lakh of rupees and this has 
to be raisod now to If lakhs on account of the considerable rise in the 
price of the raw material. It was contemplated to have tho working 
capitul secured out of the share capital of Bf lakhs rupees of this company. 
As the price for steel went up after the formation of the company and 
as there was considerable increase in the price of raw material, the amount 
of capital issued was not euough. This has necessitated borrowing this 
money (If lakhs rupees working capital) from the banks. Wo have not 
so far borrowed, but we aro contemplating to get a cash credit loan on 
a cheap rate of interest not exceeding 4 per cent, per annum. 

(3) Note. 

(1) This Joint Stock Company was started for utilizing the silk waste 
produced iu the State and also fn Indian Provinces. The Government of 
Mysoro who had conducted detailed investigations regarding the spun silk 
industry had satisfied themselves that the factory could be successfully and 
profitably worked. The required raw material is available in the State 
and power and labour are abundant and cheap. There is a very large 
market for spun silk in Bangalore and Doddaballapur, not to speak of 
the market outside Mysore State. The factory is located in tho heurt of 
silk area. 

(2) The authorised capital of this Company is Us. 10 lakhs and the 
issued capital Rs. 8f lakhs. The Government of Mysore have subscribed 
10 per cent, of the shares and retained certain powers ot control and audit. 
Three of the Directors out of nine arc nominated by Government and the 
appointmont of tho Manager is subject to the approval of tho Government. 
The Company was floated in 193G and the last consignment of machinery 
ordered from England was received in April this year. The entire plant 
has been erected and tho preliminary work of training tho operatives was 
started this year in January. There are now about 200 operatives under 
training. Already small quantifies oT standard grade are being produced. 

(3) The Mill comprises 3,000 spindles and has got the most up-to-date 
machinery, and has also a noil plant to utilise the by-product produced 
during the course of the manufacture of spun yarn. The degumming process 
is adopted for treating the raw material and the dressing department has 
got circular dressing frames of the best type possible combining both 
circular dressing and flat dressing systems. 

(4) The plant is capable of handling tlireo lakhs of pounds of cliarkha 
silk waste almost all of which is availablo in the Mysoro State, besides 
a large quantity of pierced cocoons and throwsters’ silk waste. The factory 
has been designed tor further expansion when required for which there 
are excellent prospects. For training the staff and operatives the serviees 
of an experienced expert have been secured from England. 

(5) When tho Company was floated the cost of production of spun silk 
yarn was found to bo competitive and a net profit of about Hs. 90,000 
was anticipated. The estimates hud provided for raw material at As. 4 
per pound, when the market prices were only about As. 1 per pound. Since 
then, tho conditions have considerably changed and the average prices of 
raw material may he takon at As. 8 per pound. This increase in the 
prices of raw materia! has reduced the calculated profits considerably 
Without adequate protection it would not be possible foi this Company to 
earn any attractive profits. Besides, the by-products, viz., the noil yarn 
which is tho main source of profits has no protective duty. Therefore, 

64 
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it is not only necessary to enhance the duty on spun silk corresponding 
to tile increase in duty on row silk but there should bo corresponding 
protective duty on noils imported into India. 

(C) The prospectus of the Company, Balance Sheets, and a brief note 
on the technical operations are enclosed herewith.* 

(1) Degumming Department. 

Raw material. —Cbarkha waste, filature waste, throwsters’ waste and 
pierced cocoons. 

Chai'kha waste or filature waste is placed in steeping tubs, containing 
hot water, aud left for 3-4 days to allow the gum to soften. This material 
is received and treated in steeping tubs, washing machine and stanipedo. 
The wastod material is boiled twice in Steam pan lor varying periods in 
soap according to dirt and gum contained therein. Surplus water contained 
is extracted by Hydro-Extractor. 

Drying room. 

The degummed material is thoroughly dried by hot air process in 
specially constructed chambers. 

Conditioning room. 

The dried silk waste is stacked in the “ Conditioning Room ” until 
silk becomes supple and regains its original moisture of 11 per cent, or 
more. The material is weighed out into balls of convenient weight for 
working on the dressing machines and these balls arc sent over the dressing 
department. 

Drifting room. 

The degummed wn«to is softened by passing it in a suppling machine. 
The suppled waste is opened by on opening machine (for eharkha or hard 
waste only) and in the euso of pierced cocoons, a cocoon opener is used 
for opening the racoons after beating them. 

Filling Engine. —Where the waste is opened out by means of pins. The 
waste forms u lap around the drum and when full is rut into staple 
form and the staplo removed on to sticks ready for file dressing machine. 

Dressing Machine. 

The sticks from filling engine are placed in groove* of the pressed on 
the large cylinder, a portion of silk projecting. This is carried around 
and comes into contact with the travelling combs which have a gradual 
combing action thereby removing all impurities and short fibres, which form 
on the combs. These are again removed by sticks and passed along to 
next machine where further fibres are taken out. Then combings from 
here pass to the next machine. The material receiving 4 operations of 
combing, and Bhort fibres or noils removed are treated in Noil Department. 

Noil Department. 

Opening of waste on the two opening machines. The material is then 
fed into hopper passing through the three card set and on to the Condenser 
Bobbin. From these it is spun into yarn on the Spinning Frame. 

Preparing Department. 

Spreading. —Dressed drafts from the Dressing Department are laid 
parallel on feed sheet and passed through fallers which have a drafting 
and romhing action. Tile silk forms info a lap around the drum Tho lap 
is again run through the same machine. 


Not printed. 
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Sett Frame. —Laps from tbs above are fed up on feed sheet and joined 
together by pressing. The silk passing through fallers and drafter combed 
and is formed into sliver. 

Drawing Frame .—12 ends are taken from tlie Sett frame and passing 
into machine receive a combing and drafting action, thereby drawn into 
one sliver. Ton of these slivers again pass through the next head and 
again inLo one. This troatment is given at each machine, the material 
finally passing out into u level sliver at the last head. 

(Jill Hover. The sliver again hero undergoes drafting and combing 
action anti passes out in slabbing form; twist being applied and wound 
cn tlio bobbin. 

Itorin '/.—-Two bobbins are taken together and drawn out into one, 
twisted slightly and wound on to bobbins ready for spinning. 

Spinning .—The roving is here drafted by moans of rollers into yarn, 
twist being given to the yam hy the high speed of the spindles and 
yarn wound on to bobbin by ring travellers. 

Winding .—Here tw'o ends of single yarn are wound together on to a 
bobbin in readiness for twisting. 

Tainting .—The two ends wound together are twisted on these machines. 

Gassing and cleaning.- The yam after passing through the preceding 
processes and us a result of improper dressing contains various imperfec¬ 
tions such as knnbs and stubs. These are removed by passing through a 
gas flame a number of times. The flutne singes the loose fibres and knuba. 
These, by the friction they receive, from the runners around which they 
are wrapped, arc thrown off. 

Controlling.-- The yarn is now run het.ween very close gauge which stops 
the winding bobbin should a knot or thick portion of yarn pass through. 

Heeling. The yarn is here reeled into hanks of any required length, 
pressed and baled. 


(5) Supplementary note, handed in at the tint of oral evidence hy Mr. K. 

Shamsu/ldin Khan, Manager of the Sjmn Silk Mills, Limited. 

General. 

There are about 10 spun silk merchants that get spun silk from Bombay 
to Bangalore arid to Doddaballapur. Some of the firms have got, their 
head offices in Bangalore and a brunch at Doddaballapur. The spun silk 
that is got from Bombay into Mysore is directly imparled into Doddaballapur 
for its consumption to avoid paying two duties, viz., one at Bangalore 
and the other at Doddnhallapnr. A duty of 2 per cent, is ioviod on the 
imported silks bv (tic Bangalore City Municipality and a duty of 11s. 1-9 
per cent, is levied on imported spun silks by the Doddaballapur Municipality. 
The counts that are usually got into Bangalore and Doddaballapur are 
210/2. There is a very large variety of 6pun silk from Japan that is 
imported into the State. The following are the usual ones w ; *'' th.br 
current prices: — 






ns 

A. 

P, 

s.s.s. 



# 

5 

7 

6 1 


XXX. 




s 

9 

0 


Horse 




5 

7 

0 


Kanto 




5 

8 

0 


B Fuji 




5 

8 

0 

■ (Bombay prices 

X 




5 

5 

0 


A.A.A. 




5 

6 

0 


Nitto Mix 




4 

1 

9 


Star Malan 




4 

1 

« 



54 A 
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Of these, the superior grades are (i) X.X.X., (ii) 6.S.8., (iii) Horae and 
(iv) Kanto. The second grades aro (i) X., (ii) A.A.A., (iii) Nitto and 
(iv) Star Malan. Tho last two aro mixtures of spun silk and cotton or 
spun silk and staplo fibre. In quality, theso are not comparable to the 
usuul Italian or English spun silks which are not being imported on 
account of the high prices that have to be paid for them. The spun 
silk so far manufactured by the Mysore Spun Silk Mills has, by competent 
weavers, been declared to be superior in respect of uniformity and less 
defective, and in colour and lustre it is at least equal, if not superior, 
to tho imported spun silk. 


Uses of Spun Silk. 

In the Mysore Stato the spun silk is mostly used for the manufacture 
of “ Sarees ” and to a certain extent for coatings. Hut spun silk can 
be used for preparing shirtings, tapestry, and pillow covering* for high 
class furniture, sewing throad, embroidery, and for practically almost all 
the purposes for which raw silk is put excepting the highest grado fabrics 
such as cropo, georgette, taffeta, etc. 

The noil yarn is used for coatings and for knitting purposes. Of late, 
in France, noil yarn is used for military purposes, and in fact, one of 
tho Spun Silk Mills at Thizzy, near Lyons, has been asked by the Military 
Department of France to devote its entire attention for preparing noil 
yarns of a particular type that aro used for making ropes and such 
materials as noil yarn ropes and strings are used with more advantage 
than steel wire. But noil yarn is commonly used for making coatings and 
similar purposes. However, the fact that it can be used for military 
operations is of great significance. 


Quantity of liaw Material. 





Lbs. 

OZ8 

(1) Filaturo silk waste 



27,043 

8 

(2) Charklia silk waste 



60,838 

0 

(3) Throwsters’ silk waste 



4H,4!)1 

0 

(4) Domestic Basin silk waste . 



15,243 

0 

(5) Mysore) pierced cocoons 



6,788 

0 

(0) Foreign piorced cocoons 



2,413 

0 

(7) Double cocoons 



2,008 

0 

(8) Pierced double cocoons 



669 

0 


Total 


1,43,323 

8 

Average prices paid. 







Aft. 

p. 

(1) Filaturo silk waste 

y * 

* 

10 

0 

(2) Charkha silk waste 

• • 

t 

0 11 

(3) Throwsters’ silk waste 

• p 

% 

„ 7 

2 

(4) Domestic basin 

• * 

9 

, 10 

5 

(5) Pierced cocoons—Mysore 

• • 


. 14 

0 

(C) Pierced cocoons—Foreign 



V 11 

0 

(7) Double conditioned cocoons 


J* 

, 8 

0 

(8) Pierced double cocoons. 

t i 

• 

. 14 

0 
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(6) Letter Pi u. j t 53 7, anted the Util / 15th Sept ember, 19.18, from the 
Manager, The Mysore Spun Silk Mills, Ltd., Channapatna. 

During the course of the oral evidence before the Board tendered by the 
representatives of this Mills on Friday, the 12th August, 1938, at Bangalore, 
the President of the Bourd had requested information on certain points 
to bo submitted lator. We enclose herewith a note containing the informa¬ 
tion requirod by tho President. 

Thanking you. 


Not*. 

I. The present capital cost: as on 81st August, 1938 — 


Lands . 

Building*. 

Plant and machinery including erection 
Other Assets ...... 


Rs. a . p. 
6,408 4 0 
1,41,223 6 8 
6,08,332 6 7 
28,563 12 10 


Total . 7,84,547 16 1 


II. Price per lb. of imported spun silk of 2160s .—Tho price of 2/60s at 
Bombay in March, 1938, was Rs. 4-4 per lb. 

The prices of 2/60s from January, 1937, are noted below: — 

Per lb. (Bombay). 
Rs. a. p. 


4th January, 1937 3 1 8 

4th February, 1937 3 6 6 

4th March, 1937 3 6 0 

6th April, 1937 3 8 8 

4th May, 1937 3 10 0 

4th June, 1937 . ... . . 3 13 0 

30th November, 1937 4 4 6 

14th February, 1938 3 14 0 

22ud March, 1938 4 4 0 


III. Particulars of wages paid — 

(1) Number of labourers getting As. 

(2) Number of labourers getting As. 

(3) Number of labourers getting As. 

(4) Number of labourers getting As. 

(6) Number of labourers getting As. 8 per day 

from As. 9 to Rs. 1-4—18. 


3 per day—69. 

4 per day—33. 
6 per day—53. 
6 per day—26. 

28. 


IV.—Details of “ Other assets ” shown under capital expenditure 


fa) Pipe lino and water supply . 

(b) Office furniture and equipment 

(c) Library. 

(d) Beltings. 


Rs. a. p. 
20,487 2 9 
3,307 6 3 
222 6 11 
4,233 14 3 


Total 


28,260 14 2 
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V .—Prices of spun silk yarn before and after the Oront of protection :— 


Tho prices of spun silk yum prior to October 1933 are not available and 
bavo not been so far secured, l'bo prices since October 1933 arc noted 
below: — 


— 

19SS. 

1934. 

1935. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. R». 

A. P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. Rs. a. P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. Rs. A. P. 

January . 

• 






3 

12 

0 to 4 12 

a 

4 

3 

0 to 4 G 

a 

February . 







4 

4 

0 to 5 0 

0 

4 

2 

6 to 4 4 

G 

March 




• • 



3 

14 

0 to 5 0 


4 

2 

9 to 4 5 

0 

April 

■ 



• • 



3 

1) 



4 

1 

0 to 4 4 

a 

May , 







3 

12 

0 to 1 8 

0 

4 

0 

0 to 4 4 

0 

Juno , 







3 

11 

0 to 4 G 

0 

3 

15 

6 to 4 4 

O 

July 




• • 



3 

13 

0 to 4 5 

0 

4 

1 

0 to 4 5 

3 

August 




• • 



4 


0 to 4 5 

0 

4 

1 

9 to 4 » 

0 

September. 




• • 



4 


0 to 4 0 

i 

4 

8 

0 to 4 12 

0 

Ootober , 


3 

13 

0 to 4 

8 


4 

0 


G 

4 

13 

0 to 4 15 

a 

November 

• 

3 

10 

0 to 4 

4 


4 

1 


6 

4 

7 


6 

Dooember . 

• 

3 

8 


8 


4 

4 

0 to 4 7 

6 

3 

15 

G to 4 4 




1938. 

1937. 

1938. 



Rs. a 

p. Rs. 



Rs 



— 

p 

Rft A 



January . 


3 

10 

0 to 4 

8 

0 

4 

3 

0 to 4 11 

0 

4 

1 

9 to 4 14 

G 

February . 


3 

13 

0 to 4 

5 

6 

4 

2 

3 to 4 10 

<> 

3 

10 

9 to 4 18 

G 

March 


3 

14 

0 to 4 

7 

0 

4 

5 

0 to 4 n 

9 

3 

15 

0 to 4 14 

0 

April . 


3 

14 

0 to 4 

12 

0 

3 

14 

6 to 4 13 

6 

3 

14 

6 to 4 15 

0 

May . 


4 

2 

0 to 4 11 

0 

3 13 

6 to 4 14 

0 

3 

15 

6 to 5 2 

0 

June . 


3 

14 

0 to 4 

9 

6 

3 

15 

0 to 4 15 

0 

4 

0 

!> to 5 2 

6 

July 


3 

13 

0 to 4 

11 

0 

4 

1 

0 to 5 2 

0 

3 

15 

0 to 5 7 

0 

August • 


3 

12 

0 to 4 

9 

0 

4 

7 

0 to 5 8 

0 

4 

7 

0 to G 0 

0 

September 


4 

0 

0 to 4 

9 

G 

4 

8 

0 to 5 8 

0 





October . 


4 

1 

0 to 4 

9 

G 

4 

6 

0 to 5 7 

0 



•• 


November . 


4 

3 

0 to 4 

10 

6 

4 

1 

0 to 4 14 

0 





December . 

_ 

4 

2 

8 to 4 

9 

0 

4 

3 

0 to 4 10 

0 



•• 
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32. Silk Throwing Factory, Mamballi, Yelandur Taluk, Mytoro. 

Letti'r .Vo. 12b, dultd thi: Jl.ith Jalu, IMS, from the Superintendent ol 
Sericulture m Myfurc. 

f have the honour to enclose herewith live copies of the replies received 
from Mr. Jin savanna Oevaru, Mamlnilli, Iclandur Taluk, to the questions 
relating to Silk Throwing in the General Questionnaire on the Silk Industry 
issued by the India Tariff Hoard. 


Sill; Throictng 

Answers to the General Que> 
Board on the Sencultural Industiy 
2b. i<t) Total works expenditure 
five years— 


Particulars 

1933-34. 


Us. 

1. Raw silk 

20,000 

2. Labour 

2,000 

3. Supervision and 

Management 

l.soo 

4. Fuel, oil, etc. 

1,200 

o, Repairs and oilier 
charges 

200 

6. Selling and travelling 
expenses 

300 

Total 

25,500 

llcdurt cost of u as to 

50 


25,450 


(h) Work cost of “ throwing ” 


Fur lory , Mamhulli. 

,ionnaire issued by the Indian Tali fl 


upon silk 

throwing 

for each of 

the last 

1934-35. 

1935-35. 

1038 37. 

1037-38. 

Rs. 

28,500 

2,500 

Rs. 

38,500 

2,5a) 

Rs. 

45,IKK) 
2,500 

Rs. 
50,000 
2,500 

2,000 

1,500 

2,000 

1,(550 

2,000 

1,800 

2,000 

1,800 

250 

400 

500 

600 

400 

600 

600 

675 

35,150 

45,550 

40 

52,400 

120 

57,750 

120 

35,110 

45,510 

52,280 

57,030 


k pound of raw silk : — 


Particulars. 

1933- 

34. 

1934-35. 

1935-38. 

1938-37. 

193748. 



Rs. a. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A- P- 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. a. r. 

1- 

Raw Material 

4 

3 

4-5 

4 

9 

8-5 j 

5 

0 

0 

4 

13 

10 

4 

14 

0-8 

2. 

Labour 

0 

6 

8-84 

0 

6 

6-4 

0 

5 

2-4 

0 

4 10 

0 

3 

10-5 

3. 

fc>upeivision and 
Management . 

0 

6 

0-75 

0 

5 

2 

0 

4 

2 

0 

3 

1.5 

0 

3 

5-2 

4. 

Fuel, Oil etc. 

0 

4 

0-5 

0 

3 

10-5 

0 

3 

6 1 

0 

3 

1-4 

0 

2 

4 

6. Repairs and other 
charges . | 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7-75 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10-4 

0 

0 

10-7 

8. 

Soiling expenses 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0-5 

0 

0 

D ' 5 , 

0 

1 

8-5 ' 

0 

1 

08 


Total 

5 

5 

11-8 




1 




11 

1-8 

5 

9 

7 6 
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SO. We are not aware of the condition of foreign countries. 

31. The size of plant depends upon the demand for twisted yarn. Our 
unit consists of 9G0 spindles. 

32. The maximum capacity of the present plant ia about 15,000 lbs. 
per year— 

(a) Tho actual output of twisted yarn for each of the last five years is 
given below: — 

Year. Twisted yarn. Waste. 

J.bs. Lbs. 

1933- 34 . 4,500 250 

1934- 35 . 6.U00 200 

1935- 30. 7,500 200 

1936- 37 9,000 250 

1937- 38 . 10,000 250 

33. No. of people working in each branch of the concern are: — 

1933-34. 1937-38. 

Twisting.10 12 

Winding.10 12 

Doubling. 6 8 

llccling. 6 8 

34. The total strength of tho labour employed is 40. All of them are 
skilled labourers and there is no dearth for skilled labour. It takes about 
2 months for a novice to acquire the minimum skill necessary. 

35. (1) Rates of labour paid for ouch item of work is: — 

Rs. Rs. a. 

Twisting.7 to 7 8 

Winding . *.6 „ 6 0 

Reeling . ... ■ . . 6 „ 6 8 

Doubling , . . . . . 0 „ 7 8 

(2) Our work is not at all hampered for want of efficient labour. The 
labour employed is quite efficient and can skilfully handle any modern throw¬ 
ing spindle. 

(3) Apprentices are taken for training in the factory and are given a 
small labour during the period of training. When they are found fit, 
they will bo employed as regular labourers and are paid normal wages. 

36. Block value of the factory as it stands at present: — 

Rs. 

(a) Lands and buildings.7,000 

(h) Plant and machinery ..... 27,0(10 
(c) Other assets—raw material d 32,000 

Twisted yarn, etc., total . 66,000 

37. Present cost of erecting machinery of the capacity as that of our 
own is noted below : — 


(а) Laud aud buildings . 

(б) Plunt und machinery . . 

(,c) Other costs—raw material, etc. 

• 

Rs. 

8,000 

35,000 

40,000 


Total 

83,(W0 
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38. The plant and machinery have been depreciated at 5 per cent, 
and lund and buildings at 2J per cent, per annum. The totul amount 
written oil is Rs. 9,000. No resolve land has been created so far. 

39. The workiug capital inquired for a throwing factory of the capacity 
above-mentioned is Us. 45,(X)0. The capital invested in our laetory is 
our own and the interest may be calculated at 9 per cent. 


33. Bangalore Silk Filature*, Bangalore. 

(1) Letter from the Tariff Hoard to F. L. Silva, Esquire, Bangalore Silk 
Filatures , l.Tsour Gate, Bangalore City, So. X00, dated the 11th August, 

ms. 

I am directed by the Tariff Board to ask you kindly to furnish as early 
as possible replies to Questions Nos. 29 to 39 of the Gcnerul Questionnaire 
of tho Board in respect of your Throwing Mill at Bangalore. 


(2) Letter from It. Silva , Esq., the. bangalore Silk Filature and Throwing 
Mill, Clsoor Cate, bangalore City, dated the 13th August, 11)38. 

1 ani writing to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 850 of the 11th 
instant in the absence ol my father who has proceeded on tour to Bombay 
and elsewhere. 

The question of replying to that part of tho Questionnaire relating to 
Throwing Mills was veiy anxiously cousidoied by us, especially as the 
President had mentioned to him at Mysore that he expected our reply. 
But tho conclusion we arrived at was that us our Throwing Mill differs 
from others in certain respects, our results would serve to mislead rather 
than guide the Board in arriving at a true conclusion. 

In our Throwing Mill we have been dealing with our own raw silk. 
Sometimes wo work with finished raw silk such as we place on the market; 
but at other times we doul with unexamined raw silk or damaged silk. 
In such cases we do not keep accurate accounts of each lot. Again we 
charge the value of raw silk to our mill at. cost price and not tbo market 
price. Until very recently it was not necessary lor us to distinguish 
strictly between the expenditure on the Filature and the Throwing Mill 
and the marketing also used to be done jointly. Further unlike other 
Throwing Mills we confined our work largely to organzino and turned out 
very little tram as our silk was chiefly in demand for warp. 

For these reasons and because there wore so many other Throwing Mills 
to submit their returns my lather decided not to submit a reply in respect 
of Throwing .Mills. 

Will you very kindly explain the matter with our sincere apologies? 


34. Importer* and Trader* in Mysore. 

(1) Letter from the Director of Industries and Commerce in Mysore, 
Bangalore, No. Cl. ilJ187-38, dated the 31th July, 1033. 

In continuation of my letter of tho same No., dated tho 22nd July, 
1938, forwarding replies to the questionnaire about the handloom industry 
with six spare copies, I have the honour to lorwurd herewith, in original, 
replies received from the following concerns at Bangalore to the questionnaire 
for importers and traders: — 

(1) Messrs. Khoday Eshwarsn, 38, Santhusapet, Bangalore City. 

(2) Messrs. B, Devaiah Solty & Sons, Silk Koti, Doddapct, Bangalore 

City. 
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(8) Messrs. Maradi Subbiah A Sons, Avenue Road, Bangalore City. 

(4) Messrs. Lakstnana ftao & Son, Silk Merchants, 125, Balepet, 
Bangalore City. 

(6) Messrs. M. Srinivasa A Co., Silk Merchants, Santhusapet, Banga¬ 
lore City. 


Enclosure 1. 

Answers to Questionnaire lor Im/oxters and Traders 

1. China and Japan compete with Indian silks. Mysore, Bengal and 
Kashmir silks (ull Indian silks) are facing the keenest competition in all 
tho Indian markets. 

3. Mysore filature silk priced in Bangalore between Rs. 6 to Rs. 6-4 
per lb., Kashmir filature silks priced between Rs. 5-12 to Rs. 5-14, Bengal 
silks, and Mysore hand-reeled silks varying in price from Rs. 3-8 per lb. 
to Rs. 5-6 per lb. have to stand in competition with imported silks. 

5. Foreign silks for our consumption aro had from Madras and Bombay 
and for a bale of silk weighing gross about Ijj mannds, the parcel railway 
charges amount to Us. 11 from Bombay and Rs. 5 per balo from Madras 
to Bangalore. Our chief markets where our products are consumed, arc 
mentioned with railway charges to he paid per maund. Cudapah Ks. 3-3, 
Relgaum Rs. 3-15, Saiarn Us. 5-1, Poona 11s. 6-2, Bombay Rs. 6-9, 5 cola. 
Rs. 6-12, Alunednagar Its. 5-11, Benares Rs. 12-6, Calcutta Rs. 10-3, 
Bozwada Us. 4-6. 

6. Foreign producers sell their silks at vuiremunerative prices. 

7. Indian silks, especially, filature silks, though equal in quality to 
foreign silks, possess more shining and are more tenacious. Jt is cliarka 
(hand-reeled) silks that are sold at lower rates, i.e., coarso silks of third 
grade. Filature silks, costs of production ol which, go higher than hand- 
reeled silks, have to he sold in competition with foreign silks. 

12. Hand-reeled silk has ceitainly been replaced, by artificial silk and 
this is due lo its very cheap prices. 

16. The quality of imported silks has been tlie same without any change. 

17. Silk importers, sell to retailers, who in their turn sell to weavers. 

18. The imported thrown silk is sold (i.e.. organzino silk) at Bangalore 
at Us. 7 per lb., Mysore filature organzino at Its. 7-6 per lb. and Kashmir 
filature organzine at Us. 7-4 per lb. 

19. Staple fibre is used in many instances by tho powcrloom weavers 
with -ilk goods such as spun silk sarecs to cheapen tho cost. It is imported 
from Japan. 

20. Staple fibre goods on account of their cheap price tempts tho buying 
public who were hitherto using silks alone. 

21. (i) Minding and twisting is done both by people of the cottage 
industry ami also by the aid ol machinery, lor the weavers. 

(ii) A (in) Majorly done by silk-dyeing concerns, and in very raro 
cases, the weaver himself does that. 

(iv) Doubling anil warping are done bv the weavers. 

23. Spun silk is mainly used for the manufacture of sarees, coatings, 
shirtings, etc., under the name of “ spun silk goods ’. 

24. noth Indian and loreign silks should be conditioned and certificates 
issued, so that weavers may study the qualities of both the kinds of silks 
and select the best. 

27. Tt is certainly a fact that artificial silk lias replaced raw silk to a 
very great extent owing to the extreme cheapness of its price and tho 
position has not at all improved. 
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28. Same duty as on raw silks, have also to be imposed on foreign 
spun silks. 

2!). Probably Japan might have lost other markets and so they aro 
finding new markets for these products and Jndi .1 is one of them. 

31 Yes. 

32. Cottage industry of silk-throwing has been completely ousted out 
by the imports of foreign thrown silks which aro priced very cheap and 
Lave a dillerence of only As. 12 to Re. 1 per lb. over the price of raw 
silk. Ticfore the import of foreign thrown silks, major people of each of 
the silk-weuving centres, were dependant upon the cottage industry of 
silk-throwing and they were paid Its. 2 to Its. 2-4 tor twisting (by hand) 
one pound of organztne silk, and now such imported (foreign) thrown silks, 
are being sold at a difference of As. 12 to He. 1 per lb., over the price of 
raw silk. So none get produced thrown silks by band paying extra charges 
(to add to which the imported thrown silks ale made by machinery). This 
means the protection on thrown silks is not adequate and there should bo 
additional duties levied on them apart from the existing duties, t.<\, 
present duties, plus additional duties not less than Us. 2 to Rs. 2-4 per lb., 
classifying thrown silks sop a lately from raw silks. 

33. A spun silk factory* al Channapatna and a joint stock company at 
T. Narsipur are being floated for reeling raw silks. 


KlIODAY ESITWARSA, 
Dealers in Switdf.shi Silk and (laid Thread, 

$£, Sunthusupet, Bangalore City. 


Enclosure 2. 

1. Japan and China silks are roni|ieting with the Indian silks mostly 
Japan has taken part in competing with all tcindR of silks. 

2. At present Kashmir filature at, Rs. f>-12 to Its. 514 per lb., Mysore 
filaturo at Rs. 6-2 to Rs. 6-4 per lb. and Mysore hand-reeled Rs. 3-8 to 
Rs. 5-4 per lb. 

3. Formerly the foreign countries were not sending too much of 6ilks 
to Indian market* and only Indian silks were used. Now they have begun 
to export huge quantities to India competing in rate. Due to such reasons 
the rates have gone down. There is protection for silk industry by Japan 
Government to ryots and firms. 

4. Railway fare from Madras to Bangalore City Rs. 3-8 per ntaund. 
Bombay to Bangaloro City Rs. 6-8 per maund. 

11. Raw silk and thrown silk must be classified separately for the purpose 
of tariff valuation, and duties must be levied on thrown silk since very 
large quantities of this silk aro being imported from Japan at a cheaper 
rate, tlierehy weakening the market for twisted silks. 

12. Yes. 

16. Formerly whon the rates were high the silk of Japan was also 
superior. By the reduction of rates the silk also has been reduced in 
nil its respects. 

17. The weavers get raw silk, coloured silk, twisted silk from merchants 
and reltailers. 

18. We mostly import from Bombay, Madras, Calcutta. 

21. The operations will be done, according to the convenience of the 
weavers. 

22. For tcarps.—Oaganzine, Godduri, Single thread twist silk are used. 


Started. 
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For we.fts .—Tram from 3 to 10 ends and also organzine and Goddwi 
,ura used. 

27. The position remains the same to-day. 


B. DEVAIAII SETTY & SONS, 

Silk Koti, Vangalore. 
23rd July, 1938. 


Enclosure 3. 

1. The foreign countries compote with the Indian silk are Japan and 
China. Mostly Japan competes with all kinds of Indian silks. Both Japan 
and China are sold throughout all markets in India. Japan competes 
especially with filature silk and yarn. 

4. There is a large difference in the price of imported silks as competitive 
with Indian silks. Foreign silks are cheaper than Indian silks. India 
Government has not levied sufficient duties on foreign silks. The Govern¬ 
ment has not given sufficient protection and docs not oneourage Indian 
Silk Industry which is one of the Chief Home Industry in India. 

7. Indian silks are far better than any other foreign silks. We can 
get better texturo, shining, durability than any other foreign silks. But 
wo could not get Indian silks at lower prices than foreign silks as tho 
cost of tho manufacture is comparatively greater. So tho price is the 
chief reason for the decline of the Indian silks. Therefore the Govern¬ 
ment of India should and must give more protection and safeguard to Indian 
silks. All Governments in India should give loans and establish Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies and Banks in the villages to help the silk-growers in India. 
Tho Government of Lidia should establish u Central Institute or a Labora¬ 
tory for examining foreign and native cocoons. The result should be report¬ 
ing every now and then and the students of the Institute or Laboratory 
should he sent to tho villages where there is much silk crops. They should 
he strictly ordered to help the silk-growers and explain the defects and 
advantages of their invention in the Institute or the Laboratory. Tho 
Filature Silk Mills should bo established in the Silk Centres. 

16. There are so many qualities in foreign silks. We may get any 
quulity we like. Wo were getting better silk when wo were paying more 
price for the silk. But now we get the quality according the price. 

17. Some will sell direct to the weavers. Some will sell through their 
agents und retailors. 

18. They obtain their raw materials in the market. Some of them 
made by the local makers. Now the weavers use the foreign silks and 
yarns tor weaving. But at first they were using hand-reeled silk which 
they were getting ut higher rates. 

21. At first the weavers generally were performing their own twisting, 
winding, dyeing, doubling and warpiitgs by their own machines. 

22. All kinds of silks are used for warp and weft. They use organzine 
for warp and tram for weft. Kushmir for warp Japan for weft. Japan 
for both warp and weft. Japan for warp and China for weft are used. 

23. Spun silk is used for surecs, dhoties, duptas, ooatings, shirtings and 
suitings, etc. 

28. The present duty is not sufficient. So the duty should bo lovied 
at least cent per cent, for ull foreign goods and especially silks. 

29. Because Japan has got good demand for silk in Jndia, she has got 
much demand. Stic also supplies tho silks at competitive rates. So she 
has got too much demuud for her silks in India. 

MAR ADI SUBBJAH * SONS, 

23rd July, 1938. 
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Enclosure 4. 

1. Chinose and Japanese silks are competing with Indian silks such as 
Mysore, Bengal and Kashmir silks and there has been a keen competition 
and in places where Indian silks were used, Chincso and Japanese silks 
have occupied their place by capturing the market. 

3. Mysoro filature silks are sold from Rs. 6 to Rs. 6-4 per lb. and Kashmir 
•filature silks are sold from Rs. 5-10 to Rs. 5-12 in Bangalore market. 
Bongal and Mysore hand-reeled silks are sold from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 6-4 per 
lb. and these silks have to face the competition of the foreign silks. 

6. Foreign silks are imported from Madras and Bombay and the cost 
iof Railway freight per bale of 11 maunds will be Rs. 11 from Bombay to 
Bangalore. In markets where our products are sold, tho cost of Railway 
freight will be Rs. 3-3 from Bangalore to Kudapa, Rs. 3-15 to Belgaum, 
Rs. 5-4 to Satara, Rs. 6-2 to Poona, Rs. 6-9 to Bombay, Rs. 5-11 to Ahmed- 
nagar, Rs. 12-6 to Bonares and Rs. 10-3 to Calcutta. 

6. Foreign producers are selling their silks at unremunerative prices 
and it is their idea, perhaps, to kill the sericultural industries of other 
countries by making a cut-throat competition and after capturing all tho 
markets, they may be in a position to quote their own prices and thereby 
make huge profits. 

7. Yes. Indian silk is much better in quality and lustre and it haB 
got a good tenacity. The charka hand-reeled silks, though they are sold 
at lower rates, are not able to withstand the competition of Chinese silks 
since they aro filature silks and competitive in prices and could be twisted 
on twisting plants, easily than the hand-reeled silks. Our Mysore filatures 
have to compete with foreign filatures. Mysore filatures arc sold at Rs. 6 
and Rs. 6-4, whereas the Chinese and Japanese filaturos are sold at Rs. 4-4 
and Rs. 5-4. Consumers have therefore resorted to tho purchase of these 
silks than to our silks, on account of their cheapnoss. If Chinese and 
Japanese silks are made to sell at Rs. 6-12 »nd Rs. 6-14 then, there will 
he a demand for our filature silks. Consumers would prefer to encourage 
Indian silks in preference to foreign silks sinco they huve all the required 
qualities in them. 

10. Indian silk especially, the Mysore silk was giving food to 10 lakhs 
of people and yielding an income of 1 crore of rupees. Such an industry 
is in a dyeing condition on account of the keen competition of foreign silks. 
There has beeu no proper return lor the growers of mulberry leaves and 
silkworms. 75 per cent, of the industry is existinguished and there barely 
remains 25 per cent, surviving. Four years back, tlio Tariff Board recom¬ 
mended to the Government of India, to levy an ad valorem duty of 30 
per cent. The Chinese people reduced the price of silks by 10 per cent. 
Before the levy of Tariff duties, the price of country silks were Rs. 4-8 to 
Rs. 6 and filature silks were Rs. 7 to Its. 7-8. Now the present prices 
of country silks, are from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 5 and that of filatures from Rs. 6 
to Rs. 6-4. Unless a strong Tariff protection is given there is no hope 
for our Sericulturul Industry to revive and I am of opinion that the 
industry will altogether extinct. 

16. Tho quality of the foreign silks haB been the same throughout and 
there has been no change. 

27. It is certainly a fact that artificial silk has replaced raw silk to a 
large extent owing to its cheapness in price and the position has not at all 
improved. 

28. The same duty as on raw silks have to be imposed on foreign and 
spun and twisted silks. 

29. The Americans and other people were purchasing the Japanose silks 
and of late they are not purchasing. Since throe years, the Japanese 
people have eaptured the Indian market and they have ousted out even 
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Chincso silks from the Indian market and they in ay probably do so with 
regard to Indian silks, if no proper duties aro levied and thereby the 
interests of the Indian silk safeguarded. 

32. The weavers in Bangalore, Dodballapur, Dhnrinavarain, Molkalrmiril, 
Gailag, Bagalkot, Hubli, Bolgaum, Conjeevarum, Salem, Kuinbakonani and 
Madura, were using Indian silks and many wore living upon this industry. 
The foreign silks have captured these markets and since these silks aro 
twisted on twisting plants people who wore living on hand-reeled and hand- 
twisting have now no means to live. So. it is earnestly requested that a 
proper tariff duty be levied on imported raw and twisted foreign silks and 
therehy savo the Jndiau industry which lias lieen a source ol living for 
lakhs and earn the gratitude ot the teeming millions. 


T. LAKSHMANA RAO & SON. 
24th July, 1938. 


Enclosure 5. 

From Messrs. M. Srinivasa <(• Co., Sill; Merchants, 23, Santhusapet, 

]lonijaturc ( tty. 

1. China and Japan compete with Indian silks. Mysore, Bengal and 
Kashmir silks (all Indian silks) are facing the keenest competition in all 
the Indian markets. 

4. Mysore filature silk priced at Bangalore between Rs. 6 to Ra. 6-4 
per lb. Kashmir filature silks priced between Rs. 5-12 to Rs. 6-14, Bengal 
silks and Mysore hand-reeled silks varying in prire from Rs. 3-8 per lb. 
to Rs. 5-6 per Ih. have to stand in competition with imported silks. 

5. Foreign silks for our consumption are Had from Madras and Bombay 
and lor a bale of silk weighing gross about lj muunds, the parcel railway 
charges amount to Rs. 11 from Bombay and Rs. 5 per bale from Madras 
to Bangalore. Out chief markets where our products are consumed aro 
mentioned with railway charges to be paid per mauud. Cudapah Rs. 3-3, 
Bclguum Rs. 3-15, Sataia Rs. 5-4J Rootia Rs. 6-2, Bombay Rs. 6-9, Yeoln 
11s. 6-12, Ahmednagar Rs. 5-11, Bonnies Rs. 12-6, Calcutta Rs. 10-3, Beawada 
Rs. 4-6. 

6. Foreign producers soil their silks at unroniunorative prices. 

7. Indian silks especially, filature silks, though equal in quality to 
foreign silks, possess more shining and more tenacious. It is rbarku (hand- 
reeled) silks that arc sold at loner rates, i.e., coarse silks of third grad®, 
filature silks costs of production of which go higher than hand-reeled silks, 
have to be sold in competition with foreign Bilks. 

12. Hand-reeled silks has certainly been replaced by artificial silks and 
this is duo to ita very cheap prices. 

16. The quality of imported silks lias been the same without any change. 

17. Silk imports sell to retailers who in their turn sell to weaver*. 

18. The imported thrown silk is sold (i.e., organzine silk) at Bangalore 
at Rs. 7 per lb. Mysore filature organzine at Rs. 7-6 per lb. and Kashmir 
filature organzine at Its. 7-4 per !b. 

19. Staple fibre is used by the power loom factories in many instances 
with silk goods such as spun silk sarees to cheapen the coat. It i* impotted 
from Japan. 

20. Staple fibro. goods on account of their cheap price tempts the buying 
public wbo were hitherto using silks alone. 
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21. (i) Winding and twisting is don* both by people of the cottage 
industry and also by the aid of machinery for the weavers, 

(ii) <t (iii) Majority done by silk dyeing concerns and 

(iv) Doubling and warping are done by the weavers. 

23. Spun silk is mainly used for the manufacture of sarees, coatings, 
shirtings, etc., under the name of “ spun silk goods ”. 

24. Both Indian and foreign silks should be conditioned and certificates 
issued so that weavers may study the qualities of both the kinds of Bilks 
and select the best. 

27. It is certainly a fact that artificial silk has replaced raw silk to a 
very great extent owing to the extreme cheapness of its price and tile 
position has not at all improved. 

28. Same duty as on raw silks have also to be imposed on foreign 
spun silks. 

20. Probably Japan might havo lost other markets and so they arc finding 
new markets for theso products and India is one of them. 

31. Yes. 

32. Cottage industry of silk-throwing has been completely ousted out 
by the imports of foreign thrown silks which are priced very cheap and 
havo a difference of only As. 12 to He. t per lb. over the prices of raw Bilk. 
Before the import of foreign thrown silks, major people of each of the 
silk weaving centres, were dependent upon the cottage industry of silk 
throwing and they were paid Its. 2 to Rs. 2-4 lor twisting (by hand) one 
pound of organzino silk and now such imported (foreign) thrown silks are 
being sold at difference of As. 12 to He. 1 per lb., over the price of 
raw silk, so they will got produced thrown silks by hand paying extra 
charge (to add to which the imported thrown silks are made by machinery). 
This means the protection on thrown silk is not adequate and there should 
bo additional duties levied on them apart from tho existing duties, t.e., 
present duties, ptu.H additional dutios not less than Rs 2 to Rs, 2-4 por lb. 
classifying thrown silks separately from raw silks. 

33. A spun silk factory* at Chnnnapatna and a Joint Stock Company 
at T. Narsipur are being floated for rtefing raw silks. 


(2) Letter dated the ISth Auguet, 19.1.?, from K hoday Eehwana, Etq., 
38, Santhueapet, Bangalore. 

During tho oral evidence of silk—throwsters, the report submitted by 
us was found not satisfactory, to ascertain actual cost of producing organzine 
silks as such, we beg to herewith enclose an amended statement to the 
one that was previously sent to your kindselves, and earnestly request you 
to kindly persuc it. 

The cost of production of our thrown silks were combinedly given for 
preparing organzino twisted silks and also tram twisted silks but as they 
could not give you a proper idea of the actual costs of preparing 1 (one) 
pound of 20/22 denier oiganzine silk by us, for purpose of comparison 
of our prices, with the prices of foreign thrown silks, we beg to couvort 
tram silks to organzine silks, on the base that the charges for preparing 
tram silks, aro added over tho price of raw silk, between tho rate of 
As. 6 to As. 8 per lb., and so the 2,200 lbs. of tram silks that we are 
preparing per month, apart from organzine silks, may bo converted to 
about 550 lbs. of 20/22 denier. 2 ply organzino silk. So, the monthly pro¬ 
duction of 20/22 denier organzine silks in our factory would he 1,G00 (one 
thousand and six hundred) pounds as per previous statements, pine 550 (five 
hundred and fifty) lbs. in respect of tho conversion of 2,200 lbs. of tram 
silks, thus making a total of 2,150 (two thousand one hundred and fifty). 


Started. 
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pounds. The octuul costa ot these 2,150 lbs. of organzine silk would be 


as follows: — 

Its. 

Monthly wages, power, otc.1,750 

Monthly wastage ot 50 lbs. costing at Rs. 6 per lb. 300 
Monthly interest on investments such as, machinery, 
land, buildings, and working capital at a rate of 
10 per cent, per annum.1,950 


Totul 4,000 


As per ubovo figures, the cost of preparing 1 lb. of 20/22 denier organzine 
silk would be Ks. 1-13-9 per lb. 

We havo not boon able to set apart any amount for the depreciation of 
the buildings, machinery, otc., owing to tho keen Japanese competition, 
we have been facing, ever since we expanded our industry of silk-tlirowing 
in the year 1933-34. 

As tho charges for ovon 13/16 denier foreign thrown silks have a 
difference of only Re. 1 per lb. over the price of raw silk, at which ruto 
we could not even think of manufacturing it here, we pray your kindselvos, 
to classify foroign thrown silks separately from foreign raw silks und to 
levy upon them a import duty additional to the present existing duties, 
not loss Rs. 2 to Its. 2-8 por lb., and save us from running our iudustry 
to a groat loss. If additional duties as above arc levied, it would also enable 
silk-throwsters of tho cottage industry, to undertake silk-throwing again, 
and the number of such unemployed silk-throwsters of the cottage industry 
could be counted in millions all over India. 


35. Replies and representations received from Sericulturists, Aided 
Graineurs, Merchants, Reelers and such nther interested parties 
in Mysore. 

(1) Letter from the Superintendent o) Sericulture in Mytore, No. 12 7, 

(luted the 25th July, 19dS. 

I havo the honour to enclose herewith four copies of replies received 
from Mr M. N. Manjundaiya, Soriculturist, Mugur, T. Narasipur Taluk, 
regarding the Gonoral Questionnaire on the Sericultural Industry issued by 
the Indian Tariff Board. 

I havo received replies to tho General Questionnaire by a fow sericul¬ 
turists. These are in Kannada. Thuso will be translated and sent to you 
as early as possible. 

1. Sericulture is the most important subsidiary industry of the people 
of this area, i.e., Chamarajanagar, T. Narasipur, Nanjangud and Yolandur 
Taluks. There are nearly ten thousund familios rearing silkworms and 
an equal number of families employed in the cultural operations of mulberry 
cultivation and the manufacture of the appliances required for silkworm 
roaring. Nearly 3 to 4 thousand families are employed in the reeling 
industry, on the whole about 25 to 30 thousand families are depending 
upon the Sericultural Industry for their livelihood. There has been some 
tangible development in the Sericultural Industry, since the protection 
was granted in the year 1934. Attempts have beon made by the Sericul¬ 
turists to rear improved varitics ot silkworms and effect economy in the 
several items of rearing work with the result that the rearing of cross-breed 
■worms issued by the Government Grainages have become very popular 
and are reared on a large scale. Attempts are being made to reduce 
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cost of production of mulberry leaves by planting mulberry Topes and 
beedling plantations which is found to give some reduction in the cost of 
mulberry leaves. The various methods suggested by the Department to 
improve rearing are adopted by the Serieulturists as a result of which 
they aro getting better yiold in their roarings—now. 

2. The mulberry cultivator himself is the silkworm rearer and he dooa 
not grow mulberry for sale, lie does not require heavy capital for his 
requirements. The reanngs are conducted in his dwelling house, the 
mulberry grown on his land aro utilised for rearing worms, no labour is 
employed for rearing work, the work being attended to by his family. 
Sometimes, if he has no adequate supply of leaves in his garden, he pur¬ 
chases tho leaves and the money is obtained as advances lrom cocoon 
reelers, winch would be repaid while the cocoons are sold to him. When the 
demand tor silk is great he gets ready money for his cocoons and when 
it is otherwise, he may have to wait till the silk is sold. Chaika reeling 
is most common and reeling establishments are situated very near the 
Scrieultural villages. And the silk produced by the recler is sold to the 
silk merchant at Kollegal, where ho gets ready money for his silk, if there 
is no demand he will have to wait till tho silk is sold, but he gets some 
advances from the silk merchants on the security ot the silk kept for 
sale and he has to pay interest on such advances besides paying a commis¬ 
sion for the sale of silk. There uio Scrieultural C'o-operativo Societies 
which are lending small sums on reasonable rate ol interest to their 
members for purchase of leaves and other espouses which is usually repaid, 
after tho cocoons arc sold. 

3. There aro about 17,000 and 18,000 acres of mulberry in this area 
and about 10 to II maunds ot cocoons could be harvested for an acre of 
mulberry and little less than u muuiid of silk could be produced in aa 
aero ol mulberry garden. So it may bo said roughly that about 15,000 
maunds of silk could lie produced in this area on the present acreage 
ol mulberry. Tint owing to irregular ruin-fall and absolute fuilure of thti 
same lor the last two years the yield may bo pooror, since in this area 
mulberry is grown purely as a rainfod crop. 

4. The local variety ol silkworm is usually reared and also cross-breeds 
issued by the Serioulturul Department are reared on large scale. 

5. Since rearings aro conducted in the dwelling house of tho roarer, 
there are no separate house lor rearing worms, hut to construct one it may 
cost about 4 to 5 hundred rupees. Stands, Trays, Chapping boards, 
Chandrikeys and knives are the usual equipments ot the silkworm rearer. 
Tho stand last lrom six tu eight years and Chandrikeys two to three years 
and the rest for three years and its cost about fifty rupees to provide 
the equipment for rearing about 30 Trays of worms. The ChandrikeyB have 
been improved by providing dose r spirals to avoid wastages of silk while 
spinning. There is no variation in tho cost of appliances for tho last 
five years. 

7. The method of rearing the silkworms is the same as it was before, 
but some slight changes have been adopted in feeding the silkworms aa 
per suggestions given by the Department, so as to achievo more satisfactory 
results. 

Improvements effected are: — 

Vl) To assume unifums hatching feather is used to brush the eggs, 
gently, prior to hatching. 

(2) Feedings are regulated so as to assure fresh loaves at every 

feeding and prevent wastage of leaves. The worms in earlier 
stages are given more feeding than in later stages which is 
found to he more necessary. 

(3) Since overcrowding of worms in Trays tells upon the growth of 

worms the worms are thinly spread so that tho worms may- 
huve uniform supply of food. 


55 . 
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(4) The use of paddy husk in cleaning silkworm beds, is found very 

beneficial and is easier to change them to other Trays, since 
husk absorbs extra moisture, the rearing beds will be free 
from bacterial attacks and fermentation of leaves is minimised. 

(5) The worms are mounted thinly on Chandrikey especially made 

with closer spirals to prevent wastage of silk, which will also 
facilitate the formation of the regular shaped cocoons. This 
minimises the formation of double cocoons. The Chandrikeys 
are placed slantingly not to allow' the urine to drop over the 
cocoons. The deceased worms are usually picked out from 
Chandrikey which prevents the staining of good cocoons and 
are put in separate basin containing 2 per cent of Farmeline 
solution. 

9. The worms reared are from local seed, the departmental grainages 
and private graineurs aided by Government arc preparing desease-free 
seed from seed cocoons procured from seed campaign areas and are selling 
the disease-free seed at 11s. 1 - 6-0 for an ounce of seed of cross-breed and 
As. 11-3 for an ounce of pure Mysore layings. The aided grainages are 
working under the close guidance of the Serieultural Department and very 
careful attention is paid to the proper selection of seed cocoons, motha 
and eggs. Besides these grainages there are also some private seed vendors 
w'lio are also getting seed cocoons from seed campaign area and sell them 
to the rearer without any examination, and sell them on credit, the 
money being realised only, if the crops are successful. With the advent 
of more aided grainages during recent years and popularity of cross-breed 
layings of the departments the seed vendors are gradually disappearing 
and have taken up rearing w’ork themselves. 

10. There is no legislation regarding disease-free seed. 

11. The worms reared by us are mnltivoltines and about five breeds 
are reared in a year. About 40,000 u'orms are obtained from an ounce 
of seed. 

13. Whenever there is break out of disease in any village departmental 
assistance is sought and the bouses of such rearers and rearing appliances 
are immediately disinfected and the pr'-mi of the disease is checked. 

14. About 10 to 15 per cent, of worms are lost in the early stages of 
rearing, due to careless handling. The loss is minimised by giving proper 
attention in cleaning silkworm beds by using paddy husk. The loss has 
been reduced by about 3 per cent. 

15. The worms are fed on mulberry leaves, grown by the rearer himself 
on his own land. The recurring cost of maintaining an acre of Bush 
mulberry would be about fifty rupees. The cost of manure being about 
eighteen rupees and cultural operations cost about thirty rupees with a 
miscellaneous expenses of about a couple of rupees. There would be about 
4,000 bushes in an acre of mulberry. About 200 trees could be planted in 
an acre of land. The bushes lost for about ten to twelve years and the 
trees live longer. 

16. (a) Plantations made or cuttings obtained from seedlings are found 
to give 15 per cent, better yield. I have planted about 3 acres at the 
suggestion of the department with seedling cuttings from which I have 
been harvesting about 45 to 50 head loads of leaves which gives an yield 
of 4,500 to 5,000 per acre. The land being in an old tank bed having 
the additional facility of getting manural silt usually gives me a com¬ 
paratively better yield from my land, even allowing for this special 
advantage, I am getting about 500 lbs. more than what I was getting by 
planting ordinary cuttings. The Serieulturists have just realised the 
advantages of this system and are trying to plant seedling cuttings. There 
has been no extra expenditure on such plantations as the department is 
supplying cuttings, free of cost. 

(6 The indigenous mulberry yields about five crops a year. 
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17. Tliere arc no separate cultivator of mulberry and breeders of worms. 
Tho rearer himself is Tim mulberry grower and all the mulberry grown by 
him, is utilised lor his own roarings. 

18. The prices ol foodstuffs did not vary much during the last five 
years and oidy during this year there is about 10 to 12 per cent, rise, 
but the prices of cocoons and raw silk varied considerably. During tho 
last year the prices of cocoons went up to Its ll-fi a mound showing nearly 
7f> to MO per cent, rise in prices, but fell down suddenly to its original 
level, and tho prices now are praetu ally tho same us it was soino 4 years ago. 

19. There has not been any considerable reduction in the cost of 
mulberry till now. The department has heen suggesting the plantation of 
mulberry trees and seedling plantation to elfect reduction in the cost of 
mulberry, and the ryots are gradually taking it up. 

20. The improvements effected in rearing are explained in reply to 
quostiou No. 8. 

21. Wo are not rearing uuivoltine and bivoltine except for producing 
seed cocoons. The pure Mysore race worms give an yield of about 60 
to 66 lbs. ot cocoons lor an ounce ol .-eed, and cross-breeds give about 76 lbs. 

23. Tile statement of expel dilure tor rearing one ounce of seed is a» 
follows:— , 


Cost of seed 






lls. 

1 

A. 

6 

Cost of labour 






2 

0 

Cost ot leaves . 




• • 


11 

8 

Cost of appliances 




« • 


1 

2 

Other expenses 






0 

6 





Total 


16 

C 


24. Tho present price of cross-breed cocoons is As. 4-2 per lb. and of 
pure Mysore is about As 3-10 per lb. During the lust live years it reached 
a maximum of As. 7 per lb. and the minimum price was about As. 3-8 
per lb., which is pructicaUy the prevailing price now. 

25. The breeder of worms has to sell away his cocoons to the reeler 
and cannot allure! to wait till prices suit him. 

26. About 90 per cent, of the total production of raw silk is dono on 
country charkus run by human labour. 

27. A country cliarka costs about 10 to 12 rupees and lasts for about 
five years. About 2 to 2} seers ot silk could bo got from a cliarka per 
day according to tiro quality of silk loeled. 

28. The protection that is to bo granted should be such as to completely 
restrict tiie importation of foreign silks, fabrics and knit goods to India. 
The protection already granted in tho year 1934 was too inadequate and 
Japan's export of raw silk to India, is still very heavy. The foreign 
silk are practically sold at tho samo prico or even less, as it was five 
years ago, and tho protection granted had no tangible effect at all. The 
protection to I* granted now must lie such, that, tho foreign silks should 
not bo sold for any price less than the actual cost of production ol Indian 
raw silk, allowing a reasonable margin of profit, fur the cocoon and silk 
producer. 

29. The protection granted in 1934 was too inadequate to have any 
influence on the local market prices. 

30. We hope, by further grant of tangible protection for the industry 
for at least 15 years to come, to reduce the cost ol production of cocoon, 
by making use of the departmental advise, given from time to time. 

. 55 A 
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(2) Reducing the cost of loaves, by planting, seedling, cutting and by 
raising mulborry trees in tlie backyards of our houses and in tile margin 
of our iields, which enables as to securo leaves practically without much 
cost. 

(3) Dy improving the methods of rearing, etc., as detailed in question 
No. 8 and by rearing improved races of worms. 


(2) Letter from, the Superintendent of Sericulture in Mysore, No. 152, 
dated the 28th July, 1088. 

I have the honour to state that when the Tariff Board visited the 
several Soricultural villages in Mysore State during June, 1938, repre¬ 
sentations were proseuted by sericulturists. These representations uro in 
Kannadu. 

As desired by you, [ got summaries of representations made in English 
and 1 send herewith three copies of the summaries along with the original 
representations. 


Representations of the Sericulturists presented to the Members of the 
Indian Turin board during their visit to Sidlajhatta Circle, on 29th 


June, 19S8. 

Serial Names of sericulturists 

No. and their addrossos. 

1. Mr. V. M. ltudrappa, Vice- 
Presidont, Vadigenahalli, 
Devanahnlli Taluk. (On 
behalf of the soriculturieta 
of Vadigenahalli.) 


2. Mr. Chikknveeranna, son of 
Chikkaveera Setty, Vadi- 
genahalli, Devanahalli 

Taluk. 


Nature of Representation. 

Pure Mysore race layings were being 
reured till the year 1932 and the 
yield of raw cocoons per 100 
discjuse-lreo layings wus only 40 to 
45 lbs. After 1932, the rearing of 
cross-breed disoase-free layings is 
highly encouraged, the required 
quantity of cross-breed layings be¬ 
ing supplied by Government uml 
aided grainages. The raiyats are 
highly benefited by rearing cross¬ 
breed layings, the average yield per 
100 cross-breed layings being 50 to 
60 lbs. of cocoons. If the present 
protection to the silk industry is 
withdrawn, there m every likeli¬ 
hood ol the industry being decayed, 
lienee, requests that the present 
protection may he continued to a 
period of ten years, so that the in¬ 
dustry may be improved. 

Has got experience of the industry 
for 5')-55 years. By experience ho 
has found that by raising mulberry 
tope the expenditure would be much 
loss than by planting cuttings; 
that the leaves are better than the 
leaves got bv cutting plantations; 
that it would facilitate (o raise inter¬ 
crops; that ho has planted 110 mul¬ 
berry trees supplied free of cost 
from the Sericultural Department; 
and that he has harvested 2-2 lbs. 
of leaves on an average per tree per 
crop. Though he is not getting a 
large profit now ho is sure of get¬ 
ting better profit at least in future. 
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Representations of the Sericulturists presented to the Members of the 
Indian Tariff Board during their visit to Sidlaghatta Circle, on 29th 


June, 1938 —ooutd. 

Serial Namos of sericulturists 

No. and their' addresses. 

3. Mr. C. Muniswainaiya, 
Aided-Graineur, Vadigeno- 
halli, Devanahalli Taluk. 


4. Mr. B. M. Ahmad Beig, 
Country charka owner, 
Bagalur, Dovauahalli 

Taluk. 


6. Mr. Marichannappa, Mer¬ 
chant, Bagalur, Devana¬ 
halli Taluk. 


6. Mr. R. Dasappa, Devana¬ 
halli. 


Naturo of Representation. 

Serieulturul Industry is hereditary to 
his family. Was once a rearer of 
pure Mysore layings. There used 
to ho failure of crops while rearing 
only pure Mysoro layings and tho 
maximum yield was 40 to 45 lbs. 
of cocoons only. Now, there has 
been great demand for cross-brood 
layings, and that after the intro¬ 
duction of cross-breed layings and 
the timely instructions givon by the 
stuff of tho Department of Seri¬ 
culture, the yield from cross-breed 
layings is growing more and more, 
tho average yield jwr 100 cross¬ 
breed disease-free layings being 50 
to 60 lbs. of raw cocoons. 

Is an aided graineur and has been 
preparing cross-breed layings in bis 
aided grainago from December, 
1937. 

The cost of production of reeling 24 
lbs. of cross-breed cocoons at As. 4-9 
per Ih. to get 2 lbs. 7 tolas of raw 
silk and 1 lb. of silk waste is 
Rs. 9-4. Tho selling price of 2 lbs. 
7 tolas of Bilk at Rs. 3-12 per lb. 
and 1 lb. of waste at Rs. As. 5-3 
per lb. would be Rs. 8-2-6. As 
such, tho actual cost of production 
of 1 lb. of silk of 1IT quality is 
Rs. 1-4-1 and the actual amount 
realised bv the salo of 1 lb. of sHk 
of HI quality is Ks. 3-11-9. Henco, 
the loss per lb. of silk (III quality) 
is As. 8-4. 

The cost of production of reeling 24 
lbs. of cross-breed cocoons at 5 
aunas per lb. to get 2 lbs. 7 tolas 
of raw silk and 27 tolas of silk 
waste to Rs. 9-0-11. The soiling 
price of the 2 lbs. 7 tolas of silk 
and 27 tolas of silk waste would bo 
Rs. 8-4-4. The average selling 
price of 1 lb. of silk for the last 
one vear is Rs. 3-12, and as suclj, 
the loss by the sale of 1 lb. of 
silk is As. 7-7. 

The cost of newly planting one acre of 
land with mulberry cuttings will 
bo Rs. 150. The cost of maintain¬ 
ing the garden year after year 
works out to Rs. 135. The yield 
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.Representations of thi Sericulturisls presented to the Members of the 
Indian. Tariff Boaid during their visit to Stdlaijlmlta Circle, on 2‘Jth 
June, 19SH —coutd. 

Nature of Representation. 

of loaves per acre will bo 1KU bundles 
ot 60 lbs. each or 10,800 lbs. Thus, 
the cost of production of 1 lb. of 
leaves works out to 2-4 pies. The 
cost of roaring o crops per year 
would work out to Rs. 218-11. The 
yield ol ooooons, on an average, per 
year, is 850 lbs. The average rate 
per lb. of cocoons was As. 4-9, whilo 
tbo cost of production of 1 lb. of 
roroon is As. 4-6. Thus, tho total 
income for one year including tho 
cost of litllor (10 cart loads) at lie. 1 
per cart load (lie. 10) is Rs. 262-5-6. 
16 lbs. of mulberry loaves are re¬ 
quired to rear Mysore silkworms to 
get 1 lb. of Mysore cocoons and 141 
lbs. of mulberry leave's are required 
to rear cross-breed silkworms to get 
1 lb. of cross-breed cocoons. 

Sericulture is the main occupation 
of tho raiyats of Melur and tho 
surrounding villages, of whom tho 
Member, Melir, Jangnma- representative is one. Ho is cx- 

knto-lTobli, Sidlaghatta perienced in the? industry for the 

Taluk (ou behalf of tho seri- last 10-15 years, as a silkworm 

cultunsts of Mclur). roarer, rharka owner, and silk mer¬ 

chant—purchasing silk from others 
and exporting them to Gudug, 
JHubli, etc. He has reduced his 
activities in tho industry as ho has 
been incurring a heavy loss. Tho 
raiyats who wero lending easy and 
peaceful lives by this industry about 
1"-I5 years ago, do not find proper 
rate for their silk, of lato, due to 
the competition of cheap foreign 
silks imported into India from 
China and Japan. At this stage, 
the Department of Sericulture in 
M ysore came to the rescue ol the 
sericulUirists and introduced the 
rearing of higher and quicker 
yielding cross-breed silkworms, 
which has encouraged the raiyats a 
good deal. The raiyats of this vil¬ 
lage and the surrounding villages 
obtain Llieir supply of disease-free 
silkno-iu eggs from the Government 
Graiiinge at Sidlaghntta and tho 
aided grainnges in the Circle. Tho 
yield tier 1(K) Mysore layings is 40 
to 15 111--., ■ 'vreas, tho yield per 100 
cross lueed layings is 55 to 60 lbs., 


Serial Names of sorienltnrists 

No. and their addi esses. 


7. Mr. K. M. Nanjundnppa, 
Representative Assembly 
Member and School Hoard 
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Representations of the Sirinilhtrist* presented to the Mrrnhers of the 
Indian Tariff Hoard during their n.ut to Hillii'jhatta Code, on dulli 
June, l'JJS —contd. 


Sorial Names of seric-ulturisls 

No. and tlioir addresses. 


8. Mr. M. S. Vcerappa, Cliatr- 
man, Village I’anehayol, 
Molur, Jangamakote Holdi, 
Sidlaghatta Taluk ion hc- 
Lalf of the sericulturists of 
Melur). 


Nature of Representation. 

as a result of which the area under 
mulberry is nn leasing. It is learnt 
that the protection ullordcd to the 
silk industry by the Government of 
India is coming Lo a close. As tho 
industry has not improved much 
so lar, play tlut the protection 
granted by the Government of India 
may be extended lor a period of 
another ton years and thus help 
the rniyats who are mainly depend¬ 
ing upon this industry. 

There are 400 houses in this village. 
The population of the village is 
1,500. Sericulture is the main oc¬ 
cupation of tue rniyats ol this vil¬ 
lage. llui. due to competition front 
cheap foreign silks, the industry 
has deteriorated, as a result of 
which, this village which mod to 
export -Ok worth a limit Rs. 50,000 
pc-r mouth about lti-15 years ago is 
noi in a position to export even 
Rs. l.i)0li worth ol silk per month 
at present. The industry which had 
to dwindle as a result of tho keen 
foreign competition, has been stand¬ 
ing at least at the present state 
ol affairs on account ol the pro¬ 
tection granted to the Silk industry 
by tbc Government of India about 
5 years ago, and the introduction 
of the rearing of the higher and 
quicker yiolding cross-breed layings 
by tlie Department of Serieulture 
in Mysore, as a result of which, 
the area under mulberry cultivation 
which was 111) acres 10 guntaa 
during last year has increased to 
145 acres 10 guntas during the cur¬ 
rent year. The ruiyats of this vil¬ 
lage and tlie sinminding villages 
obtain their supply ol disease-!''re© 
silkworm eggs I rum the Government 
Osin.'go al Srdl.-ulintla and tile 
Sericultural Co-operative Soi ictv 
aided grair.:i"c at. Melur and they 
are . . tliug good crops out of theso 
lay iiigs. The yield of cocoons per 
Jill) pure My-ore disease-free lay¬ 
ings is 111 io to lbs. and from 100 
crps'-hreed disease-freo layings is 55 
to <3li lbs. There is every hkedihood 
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Representations of the Sericulturists presented to the Members of the 
Indian Tariff Board during their visit to Sidlaghutta Circle, on 2'JIU 


June, l'JJti —contd. 

Serial Names ol sericulturists 

No. and their addressee. 


9. Mr. A. C. Mallikarjunnppa, 
son of Mr. Chennaveera- 
bhadrappa, Melur, Janga- 
makote Hobli, Sidlagiiatta 

Taluk. 


10. Mr. J. Krishna Rao, Secre¬ 
tary, Sericulturul Oo-opera- 
tivo Society, Melur, Sidlu- 
ghatta Taluk (on bclialf of 
the members of the Society). 


Nature of Representation. 

of the industry dwindling if the 
protection granted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India is stopped at present, 
lienco, pray that the protection 
may kindly be extended for at least 
another ten years and thus help the 
raiyats who are mainly depending 
upon this industry. 

Sericulture is practised from a vory 
long time in this village. It is a 
subsidiary industry to Agriculture. 
Has got experience of this industry 
for 110 years. Is a rearer as well 
as a silk merchant. Rs. 50,000 
worth of silk was being exported 
from this village every month about 
20 years back. The silk trade lias 
considerably reduced due to tlio 
competition from cheap imported 
foreign silks. There would he heavy 
loss to the sericulturists as well as 
silk merchants if tho present pio- 
tection granted to the silk industry 
by the Government of India is with¬ 
drawn. Hence, prays that the 
protection may kindly he continued 
I ill the industry improves, i t'., at 
least for 10 years. 

The Society was started on 3rd May, 
1930. with the idea of helping the 
sericulturists of the locality. The 
Government of Mysore, with a view 
to arrango for adequato supply of 
disease-free layings have encouraged 
the starting of aided grainages by 
supplying the required appliances 
for v gruinage at a concession rate 
and by granting bonus on the lay¬ 
ings prepared in the aided grain- 
ages, as a result of which it has 
facilitated the sericulturists to ob¬ 
tain good crops. The sericulturists 
are profited by roaring cross-breod 
layings. The yield per 100 puro 
Mysore layings is 40 to 45 lbs. of 
cocoons and yield per 100 cross¬ 
breed layings is 55 to 60 lbs. As a 
result tho area under mulberry; 
cultivation in this area is increasing 
day by day. The staff of the Seri- 
cultural Department visit the rear¬ 
ing houses of the raiyats, inspect 
their crops and give them timely 
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Representations of the Sericvlturists presented to the. Members of the 
Indian Tariff Board during their visit tu Sidlaghatta Circle, on H'Jth 
June, l'.tdS —contd. 

Serial Names of soriculturists ... , _ ... 

No. and their addresses. Naturo of ^presentation. 

instructions in regard to the im¬ 
proved methods of rearing. There 
are at present, 35 members, in this 
Society, with a share capital of 
Rs. 154-2 and a Reserve Fund of over 
Rs. 300. So far, the Society has 
prepared and distributed 492,102 
diseaso-free layings of Mysore, Raco 
and 733,123 disease-free layings of 
cross-breed race. The economic ad¬ 
vantages of rearing cross-breed eggs 
is realised by the raiyats and its 
use is becoming very popular. Tho 
industry is encouraged by the assist¬ 
ance of the Mysore Sericultural 
Department on the one band and 
by the protective duties imposed bo 
far hy the Government of India on 
the other. If the present protective 
duties are discontinued, the econo¬ 
mic position of the raiyats engaged 
in the Sericultural Industry will be 
hard hit and time may como when 
they will have to give up the in¬ 
dustry. Hence, prays for the con¬ 
tinuation of the present protection 
for 15-20 years more to come, by 
which time tho industry becomes 
well established and tbo serieultu- 
risis are beneiitted. 

11. Mr. K. Narayanaswamy, From a long time since Sericulture 

Melur, Jangamnkoto Hobli, has been a primary occupation in 

Sidlaghatta Tank (on behalf this village. Owing to tho com- 

of the Congress Committee petilion of foreign silks, the market 
of Melur Village, Sidla- for indigenous silk was becoming 
ghatta Taluk). gradually dull. But after the im¬ 

position of the protective duties 
by the Government of India, the 
position of the indigenous industry 
is slowly improving and is promis¬ 
ing of further improvement. We 
deeply regret to note that the time 
has come when the present protec¬ 
tion pi rind is soon coming to a close. 
The class of people whose occupation 
in life is serirulturo is uneducated; 
as such, it is oxtromelv difficult to 
persuade them to take up and train 
themselves for a new occupation. 
TTertee, prays for an increased pro¬ 
tection for some more time to coino 
which will enable the Mysore sei icul- 
tunsts to further improve their work 
and be in a position to compete 
with tho foreign silks in the market. 
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Ilepresentatiuns of the SericuUurists presented to the Members of the 


Indian Tariff Hoard during the.i 
J une, 1038 —coutd. 

Serial Names of soriculturists 

No. and their addresses. 


12. Mr. M. Lakshminarayana 
lUo, Village Panchayet 
Chairman, Mel nr, Jnnga- 
inakote Uobli, SidlaghaLta 
Tuluk (on behalf of the 
sericultunsts). 


visit to SidUighutta Circle, on 20th, 


Nature of Representation. 


Tho village consists of about 250 houses 
with a, population of over 1,000. 
Sericulture has been the important 
occupation for these people from a 
number of years past. Formorly, 
the use of Mysore eggs was popular 
and the yield per 1U0 disoase-froe 
layings was 40-15 lbs. Rut, at pre¬ 
sent the introduction of tho cross¬ 
breed layings has been giving a 
higher yield from 05 to 60 lbs. per 
100 disease-free layings. Besides, 
tho rearing period of Mysore raeo 
extends over a period of about 
one month, while the rearing 
period of cross-breed layings 
is 24 to 26 days. The in¬ 
creased yield per 100 disease-free 
luyings and the reduction in the 
roaring period have been two bene¬ 
ficial factors in the present state 
of tho industry as compared with tho 
former state of the industry. 

Since a few years, the imports of 
foreign silks to our country and 
their low selling pricos have been 
the causes for not getting a fair 
price for our products and the 
losses sustained thereby. Athough 
a good return and profit aro not 
to bo still had, the industry is be¬ 
ing continued chiefly because of 
the present protection. Our occu¬ 
pation is u little bright because of 
the existing protection and because 
of the distribution of the disease- 
free cross-breed layings by the Gov¬ 
ernment and aided grainages in 
Rlolur, Sidlaghatta and Vadigena- 
halli. If tho present protective 
duties aro withdrawn, the industry 
will completely dwindle and tho 
raiyats will hp put to a terrible 
hardship without a means of liveli¬ 
hood. Hencp, pray for tho conti¬ 
nuance of the present protection 
until tho industry is well established 
in tho State which may require an¬ 
other 20 years at least, by which 
time tho industry will he placed on 
a sound and permanent basis and 
will provide a fair means of liveli¬ 
hood to tho poor raiyata. 
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Representations of the Sericulturists presented to the Members of the 
Indian Tariff Hoard during their visit tu Siding hat ta Circle, on 2'Jth 


June, ld'JH —contd. 

Serial Names of sericulturists 

No. and their addresses. 

13. V adigenahulli Munisvva- 
muppa, Handignala, Sidla- 
ghatta Taluk. 


14. Mr. S. Hnmpaiya, President, 
Sericulturul Co-operative 
Society, Sidlaghntta (on be¬ 
half of the members of the 
Society). 


Nature of Representation. 

Tile people of the village have been 
practising sericulture from a num¬ 
ber of years. Rut, sinco 7-8 yearB, 
tile competition from the Chinese 
and Japanese silks, reduced con¬ 
siderably, tho selling prices of 
Mysore silk and those engaged in 
tho industry sustained torriblo 
losses. Finally, they had to givo 
up tho industry. Since these four 
years during which protection is in 
force they have been encouraged 
again to roplant mulberry both on 
tho bush and tree systems. The 
initial cost of planting mulberry 
and the recurrings exists are both 
high. If protection is stopped at 
this initial stage of recovery, tho 
industry will be doomed to perish. 
Hence, pray for an increased lor 
a further period of 15 years. 

Sorieulture has been the occupation 
of a number of people in Mysore. 
There are a good iiumiau' of familias 
whoso primary occupation in life is 
sericulture. On account of the 
largo imports of raw silk from 
foreign countries and thoir low sel¬ 
ling prices fair prices for the pure 
and line Mysore silk was not to bo 
obtained in the market. The 
amount of loss incurred by thoso 
connected with tho industry was 
threatening tho very existence of 
sericulture in Mysore. The Mysore 
sericulturists are deeply grateful to 
the Government of India for having 
granted protection at such a criti¬ 
cal period. Within this period of 
protection, the Mysore sericulturists 
have attempted to reduce the costs 
of production of silk and lace the 
competition of foreign silks. The 
Government of Mysore have also 
provided many facilities to the in¬ 
dustry during this period. The pro¬ 
duction and distribution of higher 
and quicker yielding cross-breed 
disease-free layings has been increas¬ 
ed by increasing the number of Gov¬ 
ernment and aided grainages. With 
the co-operativo efforts of tho Gov¬ 
ernment and tho raiyats there is a 
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Bepresentations of the Sericulturists presented to the Members of the 
Indian Tariff Board during their visit to Sidlaghatta Circle, on 2'Jth 


June, 19SS —contd. 

Sorial Names of sericulturieta 

No. and their addresses. 


16. Mr. D. Aswnthanarnyana 
Setty, Vice-President, Sidla¬ 
ghatta Town Municipality 
and silk merchant ton be- 
hnlf of tho sericulturists of 
Sidlaghatta Town). 


Nature of Representation. 

fond hope that an organisation 
winch is able to meet the entire 
demand of cross-breed layings will 
soon be established. In the present 
state of affairs all the members of 
a family have to work but tho re¬ 
turn for thoir labour is nut enough 
to maintain them. Before protec¬ 
tive period the position of the silk 
industry was one of doubt but after 
the event of the protective duties 
about 50 pur cent, of this doubt is 
lost. If the present protection is 
withdrawn the selling prices of 
foreign silks become cheaper still 
and the Mysore Scricultural in¬ 
dustry which is still recovering shall 
be exposed to a grave risk. Honce, 
prays for the extension of tho pro¬ 
tection period for another 10 years 
by which time efforts will be made 
to improvo the industry on tho 
most modern lines, reduce tho cost 
of production and to face and with¬ 
stand tho foreign competitun. 

Sericulture has been the chief occu¬ 
pation of more than 75 per cent, 
of the rniyat population both in 
this town and tho suburbs. Owing 
to the competition of tho Chinese 
and Japanese silks, the market for 
the Mysore silk gradually declined 
and there was oven tho fear of ita 
extinction. The protective duties 
which came into force at this period 
aided tho recovery of the industry 
onro again. During the short 
interval of protective period it was 
not possible to effect substantial 
changes in mulberry cultivation 
and silkworm rearing, for the eco¬ 
nomic position of the raiyat was 
very bad and the prices for food¬ 
stuffs fell. Tho finances of the 
raiyat did not permit of spending 
even little amounts over tile im¬ 
provements. But certain improve¬ 
ments wero effected in the reeling 
methods as a result of which tho 
prominent place held by tho 
Kempanalialli silk is now taken by 
Die Sidlaghatta town silk. At 
present neither mulberry cultiva- 
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Representations of the Serieulturists presented to the Members of the 
Indian Tariff Board dunna their visit to Sidlayhatta Circle, on 29th 


J u.ne, 193H —conUi. 

Serial Names of serieulturists 

No. and their addresses. 


16. Mr. Muniswamiah, son of 
Muddappa Thimmappa, 
Nandi llohli, Chikballa- 
pur Taluk (on behalf of the 
serieulturists of Andarla- 
halli village). 


Naturo of Representation. 

tion or silkworm rearing is profit¬ 
able to the ryot except that tliero 
is some occupation iu life to tho 
members of a family. If tho return 
on such family labour is taken into 
account, it will be seen that is 
not paying the ryot. If 15-20 years 
of tune is given tangible results can 
be shown both in mulberry culti¬ 
vation and silkworm rearing. Since 
the imposition of tho protective 
duty, tho ryots have given up 
rearing tho pure Mysore race worms 
aud have taken up to rearing of 
cross-broed raews discovered by the 
Serieultural Department. Further 
the use of unexaminod seed has con¬ 
siderably fallen down and the 
examined seed issued the Depart¬ 
ment has become very popular 
among tho ryots. As a result all 
the crops in a year are harvested 
successfully. During the course of 
another 15-20 years, tho ryots will 
eagerly adopt tho improvements 
found out and suggested by tho 
Department increaae tho yields two¬ 
fold, and be in a position to com¬ 
pete with the foreign silks. To 
achieve this end, the present rate 
of protection should not only bo 
con till nod for another 15-20 years 
but also, should be increased. 

Tho villago consists of about 100 
houses with a population of 600. A 
good majority of the total popula¬ 
tion is engaged iu scrieultural work. 
Tn spite of certain advantages of 
the protection during these 5 years 
the trust of maintenance of an acre 
of garden will be about Rs. 2.30 and 
the yield about Rs. 225. The rear¬ 
ing of silkworms and harvest of 
cocoons is not at all paying. We 
do not employ paid labour, but the 
members of the family carry on the 
work. Since there no cash pay¬ 
ment. to lie made and the return is 
all enjoyed by the family alone tho 
industry is being pursued. It is 
impossible to conduct the work with 
paid labour. Besides the soricul- 
tural industry is one oif ancient 
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Representation* of the Scriculturist s presented to the Members 0 / the 
Indian Tariff board dunny their visit to bidlaakatta Circle, on 2'Jtk 


June , l'JJS —contd. 

Serial Names of sericulturists 

No. and their addresses. 


17. Mr. G. Narayana Reddy, 
Aided Graiucur, Gidnahalli, 
Chikballapur Taluk. 


18. Mr. Malipapiab on bolialf of 
tho sericulturists of V'nlla- 
bulli village, Nandi Hobli, 
Chikballapur Taluk. 


Nature of Representation. 

origin and is passed on from father 
to son since a low generations. 
This is ono of the reasons why the 
industry is being pursued. Prays 
for au increased.protection to conti¬ 
nue lor at least 15 years to corao. 

1U or 12 years ago ho was preparing 
only pure Mysuro race eggs. Alter 
a course of lew years, alien he 
prepared a largo quantity of Mysore 
and cross-breed layings he was en¬ 
rolled as an aided Graineur, in the 
year 11)30. Thero is a gradual in¬ 
crease in production in tins year 
and consequently the mulberry culti¬ 
vation is being improved. If the 
same trend is kept up for another 
15 years tho economic position of 
tho scrienlturist can bo improved, 
lie requires a furtherance of the 
protection lor that period. During 
tho present short period it was not 
possible to effect changes in tho costs 
of production because of the finan¬ 
cial stringency and full in tho 
prices of loodstuifs. Tliore is no 
doubt in being able to compete with 
the foreign silks in about 15 years 
time li tho present protection is 
continued lor that period. 

Sericulture Las been tho chief source 
of their livelihood from a very long 
time. Owing to the competition of 
foreign silks which began 7-8 years 
ago the prices for Mysore silk gra¬ 
dually fell, and as a rekult of this 
the ryots had to sustain loss. At 
a certain stage it was impossible for 
tho ryot to continue the industry, 
lienee a!) the mulberry was up¬ 
rooted. But tour years ago when 
tho protective duties were imposed 
on loroign silk the ryots again took 
up the work on band with u fond 
hope that the market for their raw 
material might improve. In iaet 
they aro not far disappointed in 
their expection. The stage is criti¬ 
cal. If the present protection is 
continued fur at least another 15 
years chances aro to push forward 
the industry, increase in all its 
aspects of work and improve tho 
economic position of tho ryot. 
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Representations of the 

Indian Tariff Board dwriny 
Jane, 19JS —contd. 

Serial Names of soriculturists 

No. and their addresses. 


19. Mr. G. R. Hanumappu, 
Chairman, Village I’ancha- 
yet, Gidnuhalli, Nandi 
Hobli, Cbikballapur l'aluk 
(on behalf of the sericul¬ 
tures ts in Ida village). 


20. Mr. Nanjegowda, ton of 
Range Gowda, Varadalialli, 
Nandi Hobli, Clrikballa- 
pur Taluk. 


presented to the 31 embers of the. 
to Sidlaghalta Chile, on J'Jth 


Naturo of Representation. 

Otherwise the result will be extinc¬ 
tion of tho industry and hardship 
to a number of poor ryots. Henco 
prays to assist in the stabilisation 
and improvement of the industry 
to enhance the present rate of pro¬ 
tection and extend tile protection 
period for another Id years. 

He has ‘20 years of experience in the 
industry inasmuch as he was rear¬ 
ing silkworms and carrying on 
trade with cocoons. Sericulture has 
been an occupation front a very 
long time to the ryots of that vil¬ 
lage, to a few it is a subsidiary 
occupation and to a majority it is 
a primary one. Id years ago Ins 
overage earnings per month wero 
about Rs. dU) but to-day lie is 
working at a tremendous loss. 
Kvorsinco duties were imposed on 
foreign silks, the industry is being 
pursued without profit but only with 
a certain amount of return to the 
labour of tho family. We regret 
very much to boar that even this 
concession will soon terminate. The 
results of su<li u state of affairs 
will bo the complete cessation of 
tho silk trade and a groat hard¬ 
ship to a numlior of poor villagers 
who aro making a poor living out 
of it. Hence prays for an exten¬ 
sion oi protection for over 10 years 
until the Mysore industry becomes 
safe and sound. 

The village consists of 26 houses with 
ISO families. Tile only means tor 
all tiieso families is sericulture. 
Since protection was granted 6 
years ago their economic position is 
one ot not much of loss. Tho intro¬ 
duction of cross-breeds eggs lias 
been another blessing on them in¬ 
asmuch as that the rearing period 
is reduced to 2d days and average 
yield bus increased to 00 lbs. per 
100 disease-free layings. Regrets 
to note that the present protection 
will stop. It that bo the case the 
industry completely dies and their 
living becomes difficult. Henco 
prays for an enhancement of tho 
existing duty and extension of the 
period for another Id years. 


Sericvlturists 

their visit 
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Representations of the Serieulturists presented to the Members of the 
Indian Tariff Board durinij their visit to Sidlaghatta Circle, on 2'Jtli 
June, 1'JdS —contd. 


Serial Names of serieulturists 

No. and their addresses. 


Nature of .Representation. 


21. Mr. Lukshmiah, son of 
Dcvappa, Thuudrumarada- 
lialli, Chikhallapur Talus 
(on behalf ol the serieul- 
tunsts). 


22. Messrs. Srcckantiah, Shan- 
boge, Channarayappa, 

Patel, Sonncgowda, V. P. 
Chairman, on liehait of the 
ryots in Pattrenahalli, 
Chikballapur. 


Although the industry is being pur¬ 
sued, even utter the introduction 
of protection, they could overcome 
the loss. The maintenance of an 
acre of mulberry garden will cost 
between Its. 520 to Its. 525. The 
output will be Us. 525 to Ks. 530. 
Kven if silkworm roarings are con¬ 
ducted they are not profited. The 
family entirely does the work. If 
paid labour is employes! the occu¬ 
pation shall havo to be given up. 
The industry is continued on ac¬ 
count ol its tradition. Since these 
5 years they are rearing cross-breed 
eggs and getting more yields. If 
further protection is granted they 
will use more manure tu their 
gardens, and increase the yield of 
leaf per acre. The village consists 
of 30 houses of which 25 families of 
25 houses depend upon this in¬ 
dustry. 600 people in the village 
are maintaining themselves eluetly 
from rearing silkworms. Prays for 
the imposition of an increased pro¬ 
tective duty for at least 15 years. 

Sericnlturo is a subsidiary occupation 
to agriculture. The village consists 
of 100 houses with a population of 
510 people. All of them depend 
only on Sericulture for their liveli¬ 
hood. The gradually fall in tho 
prices of silk since 7-8 years also 
reduced gradually tho number of 
people depending on it so that at 
present there are only 7-8 families 
still engaged in the industry. The 
others have given up Sericulture 
and took up other occupation. But 
this change has not bettered their 
condition, and thoy are only wait¬ 
ing to renew their old occupation. 
The introduction of examined see,d 
has bestowed certain benefits to the 
serieulturists, but this has not been 
the end all. If the ryots in Mysore 
should improve the present rate of 
duty should bo increased and tho 
period extended for over 10 years. 
Pray that their representation to 
be favourably considered. 
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Reirrcsentations of the Scriculturistt pretented to the Member .1 0 ) the 
Indian Tariff Board during their visit is Channapatna Circle cm 30th 


June, 1038. 

Serial Names of sericulturists 

No. and their addresses. 

Bidadi Area. 

1. Mr. Chabu Sab, Hidadi, 
Close pet Taluk. 


2. 8eed Hearers of Bidadi Seed 
Campaign Area, Bidadi, 
Closepet Taluk. 


Nature of Representation. 


Hus been engaged in Soricultnro for 
more than about 20 years and 
about 6 to 7 families are producing 
seed cocoons. Since the decline in 
prices before tho August visit of 
tho Tariff Board during 1930, a 
large number of families gave up 
soricultnro in this area as thoy 
wore not able to meet the expenses 
of mulberry cultivation even. But 
tho protection given after this re¬ 
vived the industry to a great ex¬ 
tent. St i II the seed cocoons aro 
not sold at favourable rates in spite 
of tho increase in demand. This is 
duo to the fact, that all the gardons 
in this area arc irrigated and the 
expenses of cultivation is not 
lowered considerably and require* 
quite a long time. Hence pray 
that measures he taken to give pro¬ 
tection. 

The area under mulberry has been 
reduced by more than half since 
the decline in prices of silk and 
during the latter part at 1937 again 
there was an increase of about 60 
acres which is primarily due to the 
rise in prices lor silk though for a 
short period. Now again the prices 
of cocoons, silk, etc., are steadily 
keeping low. 

The rearers of this area on an average 
possess only about 10 guntas of mul- 
burry garden and great attention 
bus to be bestowed in cultivation as 
the cocoons produced are sold only 
fur breeding purposes excepting a 
very small portion which is fit for 
only reeling, in spito _of the in¬ 
creased demand for seed coooons 
the prices are very unafvourable for 
sale and which is primarily due to 
the cheap foreign silks sold in the 
Indian market against the indi¬ 
genous silk. The Department of 
Sericulture are giving free of cost 
diRease-free eggs selected for pro¬ 
ducing seed cocoons and also in¬ 
structions every now and then as 
the officers inspect tho crops. Also 

56 
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Representations of the Sericulturists presented to the Verniers of the 
Indian Tariff Board during their visit to Channapatna Virile, on 30tti 
June, 1938 —contd. 


Serial Names of sericulturists 

No. and their addresses. 

llidadi Aren—-contd. 


3. Mr. Rnngamuthinh, Hire- 
halli, Didadi llobli, Close- 
pet Taluk. 


C'laicpct Area. 

1. Aided Orainour, Closest 


Nature of Representation. 

the assistance is being given in find¬ 
ing market for the cocoonB pro¬ 
duced. With all this, are unablo 
to reap a favourable 1 return and 
lienee pray protection be granted. 

Hus been enlisted as a registered seed 
rearer bv the Department of Seri¬ 
culture since 15 years. There wore 
six families who wer sericulturists 
in this village several years ago. 
And now it is reduced to two as 
the prices for seed cocoons are so 
low that the industry was given 
up by force. In spite of the a'd 
given by the Department [such as 
(i) supply of selected seed, (ii) 
timely instructions for cultivation 
of mulberry ns well as rearing* 
worms, (iii) disinfection of rearing 
houses alien necessary and even 
the facilities to sell tho cocoons 
produced], are unable to sell cocoons 
at a higher rate than As. VZ per 
1,000 cocoons, though tho demand 
for seed cocoons is steadily increas¬ 
ing. All the major crops are during 
summer and hence the cultivation 
expenses are not possible to lessen. 
This they are attending to and they 
aro planting trees to bring down 
tile cost of leaves. This requires a 
considerable number of years hence 
pray protection at your hands till 
such time. 


Started that the Aided Drainage at 
Closepet with the kind sanction of 
tho Department, of Sericulture in 
the year 1030, July and up to tho 
year 1931 was only preparing 
M ysore layings, later permission 
being granted to prepare F, eggs. 
Have been doing it to my utmost 
ability to meet the demand in tho 
area scheduled for jurisdiction, tho 
total demand going up to four 
laklis a year. During 1037-38 was 
able to prepare three lakhs after 
gradually building up work and 
improving the quality of seed as is 
indicated Ly the harvest made. 
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Representations of the Sericulturists presented to the Members of the 
Indian Tariff Board during their visit to Channapatna Circle, on SOth, 
June. I'JdS —contd. 


Sorial Names of sericulturists 

No. arid their addresses. 

Closcpet Area —contd. 


2. Mr. Syed Jaffar Sab, on be¬ 
half of the sericulturists of 
G'losopet. 


3. Sericulturists of Closcpet 

Taluk, 


Naturo of Representation. 

Several topes are already being plants 
ed in this area and a few more aro 
to be planted this half year, so 
that the Mist of mulberry leaf may 
bo reduced which forms about !SU 
per cent, of the cost of cocoons, 
takes at leust 1U years. Until such 
period at least pray, protection bo 
granted and Tariff raised on im- 
ported silks. 

82 families in Closepet (majority of 
them belong to Mohumudan com¬ 
munity) are engaged in sericulture. 
There are about 11 acres and 13 
guntas of mullierry garden in this 
town a'one. Many of the rearers 
possess oniy very smuli holdings 
ol garden. The increase in cocoon 
prices in 1937 gave an impetus to 
extend this industry. But a lew 
months later the pricos went down 
and is steadily doclining. Henco 
the enthusiasm also waned us a 
result of not getting the proper 
return for all the troubles. The 
increased popularity of the eggs 
now supplied in larger batches by 
the Government and Aided Ggrain- 
ages are due to the tact that a 
slightly more yield is got than in 
Mysore race and only to this ex¬ 
tent the costs of production aro 
reduced. Hence pray that protec¬ 
tion be granted immediately so that 
they may be able to overcome llio 
unhealthy competition set up in 
the market by foreign silks. 

80 villages making about 030 
families are sericulturists in this 
Taluk and there are about G2U acres 
of mulberry garden. Bidadi area 
is primarily producing seed cocoons 
und the rest of the Taluk only 
reeling cocoons. Ever since the 
decline in prices of silk the industry 
is dwindling and in spite of the 
recommendations ol the previous 
Tariff Board, the protection given is 
inadequate. Though more and more 
cross-breed layings are being used, 
tho costs of production have not 
been considerably lowered as to 
compote favourably with the foreign 

00 A 
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lit presentations of the Scriculturists piescnled to the Members of the 
Ind'um Tariff Hoard during tlieir visit to Channapatna Circle, on doth 


June, l'JJti —contd. 

Serial Names of serieulturists 

No. and their addresses. 

Closepet Area—contld. 


4. Keelers of Closepet/ town 


6. Soriculturists of Suggaua- 
halli village, Closepet Jloldi, 
Closepot Taluk. 


Channapatna Iren. 

1. Gulam IT ussnin Sahib, Ban- 
nikuppe, Closepet Taluk. 


2. Mr. Knlanijigiah, Yihhll- 
Ihigcre. Closepet Taluk. 


Nature of Representation. 

cheap silks. Mulberry trees will be 
planted on a large scale and the 
costs will be brought down eonsider- 
ably but requires 10-12 years. 
Until this, pray protection for a 
longer period than given at present. 

Thoro are about 20 reeling establish¬ 
ments with a total of about 75 
charkas in this town. 50 to 60 
thousand pounds of raw silk is 
produced and sold in tho Bangalore 
market annually. Since 1936 tho 
prices of silk have gone down and 
tve arc unable to lind a market for 
the silk and hence put to great loss. 
This is mainly due to Lho largo 
imports ol silk to the Indian 
market which are selling very cheap. 
Hence pray protection be increased 
and lor sufficiently long term. 

There, are 25 scriculturists in this vil¬ 
lage owning about 15 acres of mul¬ 
berry in all. Are making avail of 
the assistance and immense help 
rendered by the Department of Seri¬ 
culture by way of purchasing only 
examined seed, by attending to 
timely instructions given during 
rearing worms, examination of 
worms, disinfection of rearing 
houses, etc. In spite ol’ these the 
main cost of cocoon production, viz., 
the cost of mulberry cultivation is 
Hot reduced at all. For this it 
lakes considerable timo and pray 
protection be granted till such 
period. 


Tho cocoon prices which were as high 
as Its. 30 to Ks. 35 a maund have 
gono so low, i.i:., Ks. 5 to Rs. 6 that 
it is absolutely impossible to keep 
them going in this industry. Un¬ 
less the cocoon prices go appre¬ 
ciably high, it is 1 utile to pursue 
tlio industry. This tan only be 
brought nbout by raising the Tariff 
on imported silks. 

Out of about 45 families ill this vil¬ 
lage about 12 families including 5 
A. K. families are engaged in mul¬ 
berry cultivation and silkworm 
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Representations of the Srrirultvri ri 
Indian Tariff Hoard during then 
June, 19SS —contd. 

Serial Names of serieulturists 

No. aud their addresses. 

Channapatna Area — contd. 


3. itaiyats of Mudalahallidoddi 


4. Aided Grainour and Sorieul- 
turisls of Thimmasandra, 
Kankanhalli Taluk. 


6. Mr. Napa ITeggude. Anjanii- 
pura. Cloxepet Taluk. 


presented to the Members of the 
visit to Channapatna Circle , on SOth 


Nature of Representation. 

rearing. There are a hunt 8 acres 
and 27 guntas of mulberry garden. 
Cocoon prices are gradually sinking 
in recent years so that the living 
has become so difficult for them. 
Are using only F, eggs supplied by 
tho Department of Sericulture and 
are glad to say that they have been 
benefited by it, though to a small 
extent. Insufficient demand for 
indigenous silk, against the compe¬ 
tition of cheap imported silks scorn 
to bo the main reason for the losses. 
Hence pray protection be granted. 

Are put to great hardship owing to 
the fall in prices of cocoons, and silk 
produced by them so that they have 
been actually deprived of their 
food. Hence pray protection. 

Arc engaged in this industry since a 
few decades and have passed through 
the best period and have now come 
to the worst period in the progress 
of this industry. Have been able 
to reduce the cost of cocoon and 
our silk to a little extent. But 
the cheap imported silks are selling 
lower than their silk in the Indian 
maikct which deprives them the 
benefits of this trade. Tho industry 
is almost on the verge of decline. 
Hence pray protection. 

About 10 families are engaged in sori- 
cullural industry in this village 
having an area of 11 acres and G 
guntas under mulberry cultivation. 
Tho slight increase in prices of silk 
and cocoons during 1037 tempted 
them to extend the industry by 
planting more mulberry. But tho 
increase in prices was temporary 
and is now gradually the trade in 
declining. Hence the enthusiasm is 
also waning and putting them in 
a perilinus slate. Since two years 
they have been using only cross¬ 
breed disease-free layings supplied 
by Government or Aided Gruinages 
only and find that they are actually 
get more yield aud hence reduce 
their expenditure by a little extent,. 
But the remuneration for their 
troubles is absolutely insufficient to 
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Representations of the ticriculturists presented to the Members of the 
Indian Turiff Hoard during their visit to Cliannapatna Virile, on doth 
June, 19JJ —coutd. 


Serial Names of scriculturista 

No. and their addresses. 


Nature of Representation. 


Cliannapatna Area — eontd. 


ft, Mr. Kristine Gowda, Patel, 
Achalu, Ciosopet Taluk. 


7. Mr. Mohideen Sab of 
Kylanctiii, Closepct Taluk. 


givo them a living owing to tlie 
steady fall in prices of silk which 
they presume is duo to tko cheap 
silk and silk goods imported from 
China and Japan. So pray that 
this competition be put an end to 
by giving them sufficient protection 
so that their silk linds a reasonable 
sale. 

23 families have been pursuing this 
cottage industry and about 23 acres 
and 27 guntas are under mulberry 
cultivation. The area lots slightly 
increased since 1330 owing to the 
cocoon prices going considerably 
higher. But since .Julio, 1937, the 
prices have again gone down and 
the tlactuation in prices arc prov¬ 
ing disastrous to tho industry. 
They lind that their produce do not 
hud a ready markot and hence coui- 
pelled to sell it at most uni'emune- 
rativo prices. In spite of the use 
of cross-breed laying supplied by 
tho Government Grainages, and 
the higher yield they are harvest¬ 
ing tlieir financial position has not 
improved and the industry is 
threatened witll extinction. The 
lull in prices of silk may he pri¬ 
marily due to tho dumping ot cheap 
foreign silks selling so cheap 
m the Indian market, l’ray that 
Tariff Board against the imported 
be raised sufficiently to give tliem 
protection. 

About- twenty country charkas are 
being worked in this village produ¬ 
cing on an average of about 50 to 
00 thousand lbs. ol raw silk every 
year, all the silk being sold in 
Bangalore market. Since 1930 there 
is steady fall in price and their 
silks arc sold at a very low price. 
Apart from this they have not 
other resource for tlieir living and 
heme they are finding it very diffi¬ 
cult to sell tlieir goods against the 
cheap foreign silk. Hence pray on 
behalf ot the raiyats of this village 
to give protection and save them 
irom this plight. 
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Representations oj the Sericulturists presented in the Members oj the 
Indian Tariff Board during their visit to Chanmipatna Circle, on SOth 
June. 1938 —contd. 


Serial Names of sericulturists 
No. and tlioir addresses. 

Channapntnn Area eontd. 

8. Messrs. Mir Azeezulla and 
others of Channapatna. 


9. Air. Ssoil Salnnmjla. Silk 
and Silk waste Merchant; 
Chamiuputna. 


10. Mr. Ft. S. Snryanarayuna 
Kao, Hunsanahalli, Chan- 
napatna Taluk. 


Nature of Representation. 

Representing that they are adopted 
to Silk Industry from the last 125 
years. They were running more 
than 1,000 charkas in the town for 
silk reeling and that many Moham¬ 
medan families were mainly living 
upon the industry. After the year 
1900, they lost lakhs of juipces due 
to the trade depression of silk und 
cocoons and that there aro only 
about 100 charkas running in the 
town now. The Department of 
Sericulture have rendered much 
help for the development of tlies 
industry by starting aided grainage 
and supplying cross-breed disease- 
free layings which yield more silk. 
Ill the year 19.12-33, the Tariff 
Board levied a small amount of 
duty on the foreign silk and this 
did not help then, as the costs of 
the foreign silks were proportion¬ 
ately reduced iu the markot. 
Therefore, they pray for the levying 
of enhancement of protection duty- 
on the foreign silk and thus protect 
them and tho silk industry in 
Mysore. 

Representing that he is a hereditory 
dealer in cocoons, silk and silk 
waste. That his parents had 
amassed properties out of the pro¬ 
fits obtained in the trade and that 
he is involved in indebtedness and 
lossing all the properties one after 
other on account of tho keen com¬ 
petition of the foreign silk with 
their silk in the market and that 
it takes a longer time to further 
reduee the cost of production of 
mulberry leaf by raising mulberry 
topes and praying to give sufficient 
protection by levying suitable duty 
on the foreign silk imported to 
India. 

Representing th3t he is a silk mer¬ 
chant living in Hunsanahalli an 
important sericultural village. Hu 
advances moneys to his customers 
and purchase silk from them and 
sells the silk through the commis¬ 
sion agents at Bangalore. His silk 
is dwindled day and day due to the 
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Bepresentations of the Sericulturists presented to the Members of the 
Indian Tariff Board during their visit to Channapatna Circle, on 30th 
June, 1'JdH —eontd. 


Serial Names of serieulturists 
No. and their addresses. 

Channapatna Area — eontd. 


11. Representation of the serieul¬ 
turists ol Moledoddi, Cliau- 
napatna Taluk. 


12. Representations of the Seri- 
oultoral Co-operative 

Society, Moledoddi, Chan¬ 
napatna Taluk. 


Naturo of Representation. 

scarcity of buyers of his silk outside 
on account of the sale of foreign 
silk at a cheaper price. During 
1937-38 ho purchased about 9,400 
seers of silk worth Rs. 21,500 of 
which 1,300 seers remain unsold, 
the purchase value ol which is 
Rs. 3,900 and that thu cost of silk 
has come down to Rs. 2-4 a seer 
and that he would incur a heavy 
loss and that these conditions have 
not heen in frequent in trade. If 
the cost of production of silk has 
to he turthcr reduced lie says that 
the cost of mulberry leaf should 
come down and that would take a 
pretty long time to plant Topes and 
harvest the yield of leaf. Tie also 
says that if the present protection 
duty though inadequate had not 
heen levied the industry would have 
been extinct und prays for levying 
a sullieient protection duty on tho 
foreign silk imported to India. 

There are 1,200 people in the village 
and 40 acres under mulberry and 
produce 00,000 lbs. of cocoons. 
The. Board levied a small duty on 
the foreign silk after their visits 
five years ago and helped them a 
little. Tho Oovcrnnient of Mvsoro 
have increased the number of 
prnm.'igcH in tho State and have 
enabled us to get cross-breed layings 
which yield more silk at, a little loss 
cost. But still, as the foreign silk 
prico is in tho same level, their 
silk cannot find a ready sale in the 
market with prices, oven to the 
level of their cost of production and 
prny that further protection duty 
may kindly he levied on the foreign 
silk imported to India. 

Tlie Society was started in the year 
19214-29 and they have given a state¬ 
ment of work dono. Tho Tariff 
Board after their visit to these 
places five years ago, they lookod 
into the conditions of tin pl-uvs and 
arranged to levy a small protection 
duty which was very small and did 
not practically give any relief to 
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Representations of the Sericulturists presented to the. Members of the 
Indian Tariff Hoard during their visit to Channapatna Circle, on SOth 
June, 19JS —contd. 


Serial Names of sericulturists 
No. and their addresses. 

Channapatna Area — contd. 


13. Representations of tho seri- 
culturists of Hongnur, 
Channapatna Taluk. 


14 . Representations of the seri- 
cultlirists of Sunnaghatta, 
Channapatna Taluk. 


Nature of Representation. 

tho sericulturists. It is not pos¬ 
sible to lower the cost of production 
of mulberry leaf immediately. They 
have neither demand nor a profit¬ 
able price for their silk and they 
are undergoing a continued loss in 
the industry. They pray for the 
leviation of sufficient protectivo 
duly on tho foreign silk imported 
to India and thus suve the silk 
industry in Mysore. 

There aro 220 houses in tho village 
with 1,50(1 population, 40 acres 
under mulberry and OO.IMK) lbs. yield 
of cocoons. They represent that 
they have a very small percentage 
of relief alter tho visit of the last 
Turifl Board and their levying a 
small amount of duty on foreign 
silk. The Government of Mysore 
have increased the supply of cross¬ 
breed layings and have helped them 
to produce a little more silk at a 
lesser cost, of production and that 
in spite of all these aids they cannot 
find market for their cocoons and! 
silk even at the rate of their cost 
of production and hence they proy 
that the protective duty may be 
ruised and extended for some more 
years. 

There aro 50 houses in the villago 
with 500 population and 20 acrea 
under mulberry. Tho yield of 
cocoons in the village' amounts to 
30.000 lbs. They represent that 
they have a very small percentage 
of relief after the visit of the last 
Tariff Board and their levying a 
small amount of duty oil foreign 
silk. Tho Government of Mvsoro 
have increased the supply of cross¬ 
breed layings and have helped them 
to produce a little more silk at a 
lesser cost of production and that 
in spite of all these aids they cannot 
find market, for their cocoons and 
.sills even at the rate of their cost 
of production and lieneo they pray 
that tho protective duty may be 
raised and extended for some more 
years. 
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Representations of the SrrirultiiTi.its presented to the Members of the 


Indian Tariff Jlonrd during their 
June, 1938 —conoid. 

Serial Names of serieullnrists 
No. and their addresses. 

Ckannujwtmi Aren —eoncld. 

15. Air. At. Chunnappa Alogena- 
halli, Chanuapatna Tuluk. 


16. Air. Thimmogowda of San- 
kalgere, Chanuapatna 

Taluk. 


17. Serionlturists of Kudlur, 
Chaunapulua Taluk. 


visit to Cliannapatna Cirilt, on 30th 


Nature of Representation. 

There are 10 acres of land under mul¬ 
berry cultivation in the village. 
There are 02 families engaged in 
Sericulture and 5,000 lbs. of cocoons 
are being harvested. The Tariff 
Board after their visit in 1032 
levied a small amount of protective 
duty on foreign silk, ovon then, it 
has not been possible to fetch the 
old price for their silk, and this 
is due to the large importation of 
foreign silk. They have not been 
working even at a small profit al¬ 
though tho Department of Sericul¬ 
ture has increased the number of 
gruinages and the supply of cross¬ 
breed layings and praying for the 
grant of an adequate protective 
duty on tho foreign silk imported 
to India. 

There are 157 houses in tho village 
with a population of 373, 49 aores 
under mulberry, 91 serieulturists 
and yield of eocoons being 25.000 
lbs Representing that they are 
working the industry at a loss, in 
spite of the small protertiou granted 
and praying to grant a higher rat© 
of protective duty on tho foreign 
silk for some more years. 

There are 293 houses and 1.579 popu¬ 
lation nnd 131 serieulturists with 

• an annual production of 50,000 lbs. 
of cocoons. There are 100 acres of 
mulberry cultivation. Represent¬ 
ing that they are working the in¬ 
dustry at a hiss, iu spite of the 
small protection granted and pray¬ 
ing to grant a higher rate of pro- 
tixLive duty on the foreign silk (or 
some more years. 


Representations submitted Ini Mr. P. M. Rudrappa , Tire President, 
Municipal Council, Vod'ujenhalli , on behalf of the rayots of Vndigenhalhj 
town in Dr.vanhally tcrtul: in the members of the Tariff Board. 

This town consists of 1,024 living houses and the total numlier of popula¬ 
tion is 4.5(X>. Fourteen families have undertaken the sericullural industry 
as their subsidiary occupation in this town. Tho area under Afulherrv is 
10 acres and 33 guutas as against. 9 acres and 13 guntas in, the previous 
year nnd thereby the extent has been increased to 2 acres and 20 guntas. 
i too have been experienced in the particular industry for the last 10 years. 
I have arranged by means of Electrical Irrigation Pump for the cultivation 
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of Mulberry cuttings for about one acre of my own land. I nm confident 
also in saying that there would be still increase of Mulberry gardens in our 
town during fhe current year. It is an usual practice of cultivation in 
supplying the water by means of aring pumps. 

For cultivating one aero of land, the probable cost which is to be incurred 
is U«. 190 and the income expected to bo derived is Rs. 205. As the ravots 
aro assisted by their own family people in this work, the additional expendi¬ 
ture being lessened the income and the expenditure will bo equal. When, 
accounting the value of work done by their own people it can bo [.resumed 
totally that the ravels are incurring loss instead of getting good profit 
in consideration of their work. 

It was in vogue in this surroundings to roar only the Mysore Race Worms 
about 10 years back. Then for 100 disease-free layings, 40 to 4.5 pounds 
of raw cocoons were being harvested. After the year 1942, this practice 
being put to an end, the system of rearing cross-breed worms has become 
an existing practice which is now being encouraged highly. The layings 
being supplied by Government and the aided grainages, after careful 
examination, it is totally observed that- the ravots arc highly benefited from 
rearing cross-breed worms. For 100 cross-breed layings 50 to 60 pounds 
of raw cocoons arc being produced. There is an aided grainage in this town 
and many in surrounding villages. These aided grainages are supplying 
sufficient layings in time to the ravots. Lot of inconveienees wore felt for 
wauL of sufficient encouragement and steady market in silk industry. When 
these grievances were brought to the kind notice of Government of India 
during the year 1934, over since there is given protection to this industry. 
Ill case the protection that is being given is stopped, there will bo every 
likelihood of this industry being decayed. 

Hence I pray that the Government shall ho kind enough to continue the 
name measures of protection that is being adopted at loa-st to au. extent 
of 10 years by which time the industry will bo improved. 

Tlrpresentation from, an Aided Gruimur, Clasrpet, dated the SOth June 

I ms. yj 

T, tho undersigned, Aided Ginineiir, Closepet, beg leave to bring tho 
following Pacts for favour of your kind perusal and sympathetic consideration, 

I started with the kind permission of tho Department of Sericulture, 
an Aided Grainage, to manufacture Mysore rare and cross-breed diseases- 
free layings as prescribed by tile Department on 30th July, 19.10. 1 was 

trained in this branch for a period of one year at Channapatna Government 
Grainage. From 1930-31 to tho end of 1933-34, I confined myself only to the 
preparation of Mysore disease-free layings. It is only in the year 1034-35, 
I was permitted to prepare cross-breed disease-free layings for the uso of 
my clients. My distribution is limited to tho 12 villages in this taluk and 
its extent, under mulberry cultivation conies to 250 acres. The demand for 
disease-tree layings from my clients for the above area goes up to 4 lakhs 
a year. 

Tho following brief statement indicates the progress of work done in my 
Aided Grainage, for the past 5 yonrs. 

The following brief statement indicates the progress of work dooo in iny 
Aided Grainage, for tho past 5 years: — 


Year. 

Quantity of 

1). F. L. 
supplied. 

No. of rearers to 
whom D. F. L. 
supplied. 

No. of villages 
where 

D. F. L. were 
supplied. 

1933-34 

9,192 

17 

8 

J 934-35 

28,196 

106 

11 

1935-36 

88,421 

314 

12 

1936-37 

162,873 

398 

17 

1937-38 

291,018 

714 

27 
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The following is a comparative brief statement regarding tbo average yield 
of cocoons for 100 D. F. L. of both Mysore and cross-breed races: — 


Yoar. 

Average yield 
for Mysore 

D. K. L. 

Average for oross 
breed. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

19.13-34 

37-0 


1934-35 

33-0 

480 

1935-36 

38-5 

52-5 

1936-37 

38-9 

56-0 

1937-38 

38-2 

60-5 


Due to the fart that the silk-worm rearers are getting a fairly good return 
as regards the yield of cocoons when compared with Mysore rates—and this is 
the tnuin reason for over increasing demand for cross-breed disease-free layings 
year by year—I have been attempting to meet the entire demand of my 
clients. As T perceive, in spite of this improvement, the cost of production 
has not minimised. It is entirely duo to high cost of production of mulberry 
leaves which goes up to 80 per cent, of tho total cost of production of raw 
cocoons. To minimise the cost of production of mulberry leaves, wo havo 
hecn impressed hy the Departmental Officers, to grow mulberry trees in 
place of hush niulherry. A beginning has already beem made and few 
mulberry plantations (topes) have sprung up in this taluk and arrangements 
have already been made to plant few more plantations during the month 
of July, 19(18, In my opinion, I think, it requires about 10 to 12 years 
to bring a considerable area under tree mulberry, and it is then only we 
shall be in a position to bring down the cost of production of mulberry 
leaves considerably. Until such period, we shall not be and impossible to 
bo in a position to face tho unfair competition of any foreign silk that 
may he imported into India. 

Thereforo, T appeal to your sympathetic consideration the above facts 
and redress our difficulties by imposing enough tariff on silk and silk 
finished goods that may he imported into India, for a period of about 
15 years and thus allay our present critical stato of Silk Industry 
in these parts, and for which act of kindness, on your part, I shall be ever 
grateful and thankful to you sirs. 


llepresentation from certain Aided (Irnincvrs and Scruul tori six of Timsandrn 
in. Kankantudli Taluk uj Mysore. State. 

We, the Aided Graineur and Sorieulturists of Timsandra, Kankanhalli 
Taluk, beg to bring to your kind notice the following grievances, requesting 
you to kindly redress them and relieve us of the present crisis in Bilk 
Industry through which we have been passing. 

Dear Sirs, we have been carrying on Silk Industry for the last 4 or 5 
Decades. Since tho past two or three years we have been able to reduce 
the cost of production of Cocoons and Silk to a considerable extent; but 
owing to keen competition and dumping of Raw Silk and finished goods from 
Japan and China, we have not Ixa-ii able to sell our produeo at profitable 
rates. The prices have fallen down to a great extent. The industry is on 
tho verge of doc-line, and we are financially hard hit on that account. 

flenco, we approach you, dear Sirs, with a bumble request to save us 
from the crisis and help us out by way of granting .sufficient, protection to 
the Silk Industry in our State. 

For which act of kindness and generosity, we will pray for vour long 
life and prosperity. 
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Representation from certain Silk Chnrkha turners of Channapatna, Mysore 
State, dated the 30th June, 1938. 

We the Silk Cluuka owners of Channapatna most humbly beg to bring 
the following few lines for your kind and sympathetic response and early 
consideration. 

Since 125 years wo are attached to this petty industry. In Channapatna 
more than 1,000 charkns were running. By this business 3,000 Muslims of 
the town and thousands of Hindu families of the Taluk were supported in 
earning their livelihood. Not only here but throughout, the state this 
industry was in flourishing condition up to tbo year 1920, whose statistical 
account you might have got from tho Department of Sericulture. Thanks 
to the Government of Mysore for having supported the ltayots by opening 
Sericulture Department by supporting the rearers by introducing aided 
grainnge, giving them necessary instructions and allowing new methods of 
cross-breed cocoons. 

Now coming to our Silk Charka Reeling condition, wo beg to state that 
after 1920th year in India, China and Japan silk imported in large quanti¬ 
ties. On account of its importation and cheap prices we suffered a loss of 
lakhs of rupees. Tn tho year 1932-33 your learned Committee visited onr state 
and levied a potty tax on the foreign silk. By this we expected that our 
industry would be supported. But the foreigners again lessened the prices. 
Sirs, now only 100 Silk Reeling Charkns running in the town, but the 
business remains in loss. Thousands of Muslims owing to the loss and failing 
of this industry are remaining without work. 

Hence we request your honours to kindly redress our grievances by 
increasing tho tax on the foreign goods. 

Thanking you in anticipation. 

Re[irescntat,inn of Mr. Syad Snlamulla, Silk mid Silk Waste Merchant, 
Chnmuipatnd, tinted June, 1938. 

I am a hereditary dealer in Cocoons, Silk and Silk Waste, in Channapatna. 
In the olden days when the prices of silk were high, my parents had amassed 
properties such as lands and houses in Channapatna. Now since the last 
6 to 7 years the silk market has fallen down very much due to the dumping 
of foreign and artificial silk which are sold at a very’ low price. On account 
of this keen competition I am forced to sell my silk and silk waste at a 
lower ratp than my actual cost of production, which not only made me a 
prey for indebtedness but also has made me to gradually lose my ancestral 
properties one after the other. 

In order to produce cocoons at still a lower rate, tho cocoon producers 
havo to lower the cost of production of mulberry leaves, which will not bo 
possible until mulberry topes are raised. To raise topes, harvest leaves from 
topes, it takes a pretty long time, like 10 years. 

Under these circumstances. T pray the levy of a protective duty on 
foreign silks imported into Tndia for some more years, until we can adjust 
ourselves to lower the cost of production of mulberry lenves. 

Represent at inn of Mr. II. S. Suryanaraynna Ran, Silk Mcrrhunt , Channapatna 
Taluk, Tlnnasnnahalti, dated the 30th June, 1938. 

T am a Silk merchant. I live in TIunsasanahalli, an Important Sericul- 
tural Village in Channapatna Taluk. T urn dealing in Raw Silk. I purchase 
silk for cash from my customers to whom I have advanced moneys and send 
it to commission agents at Bangalore for sale. The sales are dwindling 
day by day because there are no buyers from outside, owing to the avail¬ 
ability of cheaper and well reeled silk from China and Japan. During the 
year 1937-38 T purchased about 9.-100 seers of raw silk costing ahout 
Rs. 24.500 of which 1,300 seers of silk remain unsold, the purchase valuo 
being Rs. 3.900. Now the rates have declined to Rs. 2-4 per seer resulting 
jn a heavy loss. These conditions havo been not infrequent in the Trade. 
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The cost of production may bo effectively reduced by planting mulberry 
topes only, as tho cost of leaf forms the greater part of tbo cost of cocoons. 

Mow 95 per cent, of the mulberry garden are bush gardens. Our Serionl- 
turists are very poor and at this stage they do not got even sufficient 1 'eturnB 
for their labour. 

Mulberry topes will bogin to yield well only in about 10 years. It is, 
therefore, a matter of time. To enable us to reduce tho cost of production 
of silk, I pray that a sufficient and higher protection ho kindly granted. 
Tho Tariffs which havo been ulready levied on imported silk is not at all 
sufficient and foreign competition is gaining. At this rate we arc unable 
to face the Foreign competition. Had this protection, though inadequate, 
not been levied our Industry would have been extinct by now. 

I request to kindly consider and recommend to the Government of India 
tho levy of a higher Tariff on the Foreign imported silk, thereby protecting 
our Serieultural Industry. 


(3) Letter No. Camp lot, doted the iithldSth July, 1'JSS, from the 
Superintendent of Sericulture in Mysore. 

I have the honour to enclose herewith replies received from the following 
gentlemen regarding the General (Juostionuairo issued by tlm Indian Tariff' 
Tigard. The replies are in Kannada and 1 enclose lour copies of the rough 
translation in English also. 

Tho receipt of tho sanio may kindly lie acknowledged. 

1. Mr. G. Narayana lleddy, Aided Grainour, Gidnahalli, Chieklmllapur 
Tuluk. 

2. Mr. M. Shankarnppa, Aided Graincur, Mallalialli, Sidlaghatta Taluk. 

3. Messrs. D. Aswatha Narnnaiya and 11. Syed Hussain Jlahib, 
Sidlughatta. 

4. Mr. Abdul Jabhar, Heeler, Kaiwara, Cbintamani Taluk. 

Jleplies of Mr. G. Nrimyana Heddi, Auhd Graineur, UidniihaUi, 
Cltikkaballapur Taluk, to the General Questionnaire issued by the Tarifj 
Hoard. 

1. Sericulture is subsidiary to Agriculture. 

The area under mulberry in my village was 15 meres and 5 guntas in 
1933-34 and 26 acres and 20 guntas in 1937-38. 

26 Families out of 30 families in my village are scrieulturists. 

2. Serieuitnro is divided into three parts: — 

(1) Mulberry cultivation and silkworm rearing. 

(2) Reefing. 

(3) Marketing. 

The silkworm rearer requires very little capital and whatever money lie 
wants, ho borrows from the reeler. Almost all the items of work are attended 
to by tlio members of the family. 

3. Yield of cocoons and value in my village is noted below: — 


v CocoonB in units 

Yoar - of 8 lbs. 

1933-34 . 5,280 

1937-38 . 16,960 

4. Tho period of rearing is noted below: — 

(1) Mysore race. 

(2) Chinese and Japanese 

(3) Cross-breeds ..... 


Value. 

Rs. 

1,440 

6,545 


Days. Days. 
30 to 32 
24 „ 26 
23 „ 2T 
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6. Most of tho sericulturists in my area rear cross-breeds. They have 
to roar Pure Mysore race when they cannot net a sufficient supply ol cross¬ 
breed lay inns. A few selected sericulturists rear Pure Foreign races lor 
seed issued by Government grainages for producing seed cocoons only. 

6. No separate rearing bouses are built. A portion of the dwelling house 
is utilised for roaring worms. Ventilation has been improved by providing 
windows and flooring lias been improved to prevent dust. Mostly examined 
seed is used for roaring. 

The cost of appliances required for roaring ono oz. of seed is noted 
below: — 


Applicancea. 

Cost. 

Period for which 
it lasts. 



Rs. A. 



1. 

Stand—1 .... 

8 0 

4 

to 5 years. 

2. 

Trays—15 .... 

7 8 

2 

>» 3 u 

3. 

Knife—1 .... 

0 12 

1 

„ 2 „ 

4. 

Chopping board—1 

1 0 

2 

A 

tt ’ >* 

6. 

Gunny bags—2 . 

0 12 

1 

year. 

6. 

Lamp .... 

0 4 

1 

month. 

7. 

Stone supports for stand — 





4 . 

2 0 

Long time. 

8. 

Rat trap .... 

0 4 

3 years. 

9. 

Knifo holder—1. 

0 12 

2 

to 4 years. 


Total 

21 4 




Chandrikes aro usually got on hire when required. 


Race of worms. Roaring period. 

Days. Days. 

7. 1. Mysoro . . . 30 to 32 


2. Cross-breed . . . 23 ,, 27 

3. Chinese and Japanese . 24 ,, 20 


No. of oocoons. 
per lb. 

650 to 050 
400 ,, 500 
400 „ 000 


8. During the last four or five years, the ryots have been increasing the 
use of cross-breed seed and examined seed. As a result tho loss of crops 
duo to bad seed has been minimised. The yield of cocoons per 100 layings 
has been increased from 30 to 35 lbs. to 50 to 00 lbs. by using cross-breeds. 

0. Tho use of cross-breed layings is on the increase. 

The Mysore, eornnns required for preparing cross-breed layings are 
obtained from reputed seed centres in Mysoro where the Government has 
systematised the work of seed rearers. Tho examined layings required by 
these selected seed rearers are given free of cost by Government grainages. 

The selected seed rearers of Pure Foreign races are also given disease- 
free layings free of cost. The cocoons of tho pure foreign races are bought 
by Government and aided grainages for seed purposes only. 
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The cost of producing 0110 oz. of seed in my Aidod Grainage is noted 

below: — 


Year. 


Cost of producing 
one oz. of seed. 

Sale price 


Rh. 

A. P. 

Rrt. A. P. 

1933-34 . 

. . 0 I t 0 (Pure Mysore) 

0 11 3 

1934-35 . 

1 

4 9 (Cross-breed) 

16 0 

1935-36 . 

1 

4 10 

16 6 

1936-37 . 

1 

4 10 

1 fl 6 

1937-38 . 

1 

4 10 

1 6 6 


10. There is no legislation yet. Rut the scrieulturists have realised the 
advantages of using examined seed and are anxious to go in lor disease-free 
layings only. The question of passing a regulation is engaging attention. 

11. Multivoltiries only, 0 crops in a year. 40 to 45,000 worms in one 
ounce of seed. I note below the quantity of disenso-lree layings propared 
in my aided grainage during the last five years: — 


Year. 

Pure Mysore 
layings. 

Cross-breed 

layings. 

No. of 
ouncue. 

1933 34 

263,699 

... 

1,883 

1934-35 . 

125,423 

24,496 

1,070 

1935-30 . 

. 17,971 

316,852 

2,391 

1936-37 

30,550 

314,039 

2,465 

1937-38 . 

22,356 

421,809 

3,165 


12. Government, import foreign race seed, make them hutch like multi- 
voltinee by artificial methods and supply to the selected rearers such seed 
suited to seasonal conditions for producing seed cocoons. 

111. Tho method of work in my grainage is the sumo as in Government 
graiuages. The method is descrils'd in detail. 

14. As file scrieulturists arc using more and more of examined seed only 
the loss of crops due to had seed is being reduced year by year. 'Iho loss 
of worms during rearing is also being reduced. The supply of examined 
seed from Government and aided graiuages is being increased year by year. 
The soriculturists are gradually adopting the improved methods of rearing 
suggested by the Government. 

15. The worms are fed on mulberry leaves only. Mulberry is grown on 
the rearer’s own land. There is no instance of any rearer depending upon 
purchased leaves only for conducting roarings. 

The cost of planting one acre of bush mulberry (deep well irrigated) is 
noted below: — 

Rs. A. 


1. Digging.30 0 

2. Levelling ........ 40 

3. Manure.32 0 

4. Transport and manuring.6 0 

6. Preparing lines for planting .... 14 

6. Cost of cuttings.35 0 

7. Proparing nursery.3 0 

and 

Planting.3 0 

8. Watering.22 0 


Total 


135 4 
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Annual recurring expenditure per acre of bush mulberry, 

El. A. 


1. Land revenue . . . x . , 4 0 

2. Digging 16 0 

3. Pruning ........ 60 

4. Manure.80 0 

5. Manuring, etc. 60 

6. Weeding ........ 18 

7. Irrigation.70 0 

8. Appliances for irrigation.16 0 

0. Miscellaneous ...... 60 


Total . 152 8 


The bushes lust from 15 to 18 years. Six crops are harvested. The 
total yield of loaf is about 12,000 lbs. at the rate, of 2,000 lbs. per crop. 

About 1,200 lbs. (with stem) are required to rear an ounce of seed. 
The cost is Rs. IH. 

16. (a) The raising of mulberry trees and the use of groundnut cako and 
ammonium sulphate are being advocated. Many people are installing elccUio 
pumps for irrigation purposes. 

(6) Though 1 have planted n mulberry tope I have not got full experience 
of the same as the trees are still very young. 

17. (1) The cost of leaves to the breeder of worms is the amount Bpent on 
mulberry cultivation and is about ono rupee for 80 lbs. Mulberry leaves are 
not grown for sale only. 

(2) Expenditure and receipts from mulberry and sugarcano. 


Year. 

Mulberry 

Expenditure, 

Prolmblo 

receipts. 

Sugarcane 

Expenditure. 

Receipts. 


Rs. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1933-34 . 

152 

108 12 

170 

180 

1934-35 . 

102 

108 12 

170 

180 

1935-30 . 

152 

168 12 

170 

180 

1930-37 

152 

168 12 

170 

185 

1937-38 . 

152 

168 12 

170 

185 


18. No change in position. 

19. It is possible to reduce costs by using better manures, by using 
seedlings for bushes, by raising mulberry trees and by rearing cross-breed 
worms. 

21. The yield per oz. of cross-breed seed is from 80 to 90 lbs. and from 
an acre of bush mulberry per year from 800 to 900 lbs. nmltivoltines. It 
was difficult to harvest 'll) to 45 lbs. of cocoons per oz. formerly but now 
wo can get about 80 to 90 lbs. of cocoons per oz. of hybrid seed. 

22. The Scricultural Department produce cross-breed seed and Mysore 

seed in Government grainages and has givpn facilities to aided grainages 
to prepare disease-free layings on a large scale. ^ 
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Tho cost of roaring from one ounce of cross-breed seed it noted below: 

Rs. a. p. 


1. Seed 

* 

* • 


1 6 

6 

2. Extra labour 

* 

• , 

• 

8 0 

0 

3. Cost of food for worms 

• • 

• • 

15 4 

0 

4. Appliances 

. 

• * 

• • 

2 0 

0 

5. Miscellaneous 

* 

• » 

• 4 

0 10 

0 




Total 

22 4 

6 

The prices obtained for 

cross-breed 

cocoons per lb. 






Cross-breeds. 


Y«ar. 



Maximum. 

Minimum 




As. p. 

As. 

p. 

1933-34 . 


• « 

4 6 

3 

0 

1934-35 . 

, 

m • 

4 9 

3 

3 

1935-36 . 

• 

• 

6 0 

3 

9 

1930-37 . 


• 

. 6 0 

4 

C 

1937-38 . 


. 

C 0 

4 

6 


25. The rearer does not keep his cocoons for reeling. He bus to sell away 
tho cocoons ns he cannot afford to wait till prices improve and us the moths 
may emerge and spoil the cocoons. 

69. («) The duty should bo such that all the works in tho industry get 
adequate remuneration for their material and labour. 

(b) As at present. 

(c) Not less than 15 years. 

The serieulturists are illiterate and poor. They cannot afford to spend 
money on improvements unless they get it better return. They take a 
long time to adopt tho improved methods. Raising of mulberry trees also 
takes a long time. It would lake some years before arrangements are made 
to supply cross-breed layings to all tho serieulturists. The starting of 
filatures to produco high grade silk from our cocoons will also take consider¬ 
able time. 

72. After granting Protection in 1034 the prices for our cocoons and 
silk went up for a few months in 1930 and 1937. A large number of people 
who had given up the industry took to it ag-dn when the prices went up. 
If adequate protection is granted for at least 15 year.-, the cost of produc¬ 
tion can he ii"line<l Uv : hunt 19 per cent, by effecting improvements in 
mulberry cultivation, rearing and reeling. 


Jiei/lics furnished by Afr. A!. iSluinlti ra)ipn, Aided Graineur, Mallahalli, 
Sidlagliatla Taluk, to the Genrrul Questionnaire, issued by the Indian 
Tariff Hoard. 

1. Sericulture is subsidiary to Agriculture. The area tinder mulberry in 
my village in 1933-34 was 5 acres and 15 guntas, now it is 6 acres and 30 
guutas. Ten families are serieulturists in my village. 

2. floriculture can he classified as follows: — 

(1) Mulberry cultivation and silk-ivorm rearing. 

(2) Silk reeling. 

(3) Marketing of silk. 
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Not much capital is required for mulberry cultivation and silk-worm 
rearing. Whatever money is required is borrowed from the reeler. The 
family member's attend to ulniost all the items of work. 

3. Yield of cocoons and their valuo during tho last five years: — 



Year. 


Yield of cocoons 
in lbs. 

Value in Rupee*. 


1 



R B. 


1933-34 . 

, 

2,360 

590 


1934-35 . 

, , 

2,750 

709 


1935-30 . 

, . 

3,300 

911 


1936-37 . 

. . 

3,750 

1,230 


1937-38 . 

• 

4,320 

1,419 

4. r 

am not aware of 

the silk 

content. I note 

below the number of 

rearing 

dayB:— 



Days. Days. 


Mysoro 

, , 

• . . 

30 to 33 


Chinese and Japanese 

. 

23 „ 20 


Cross-breeds 

• 

• 

. 24 „ 26 

6. Serieulturists now rear mostly hybrids. I sometimes rear Mysore race 

and the 

Pure Chinese and 

.Japanese 

races obtained from Government Farms 


for seed purposes. 

6. The silk-worms are reared in a portion of the dwelling house and no 
separate rearing houses are constructed. Ventilation lias been improved 
by providing windows. The flooring has been improved to avoid dust. 
Tho distance between trnv and tray has been increased in stands. More 
space is given to worms in trays to avoid ovor-orowding. 

To roar one ounce of seed, the following appliances are required: — 


Name of applianco. 

Cost. 

Period for which 
it will last. 

Stand—1 

Rs. a. 

8 0 


to 5 years. 

Trays—15 

7 8 

2 

n 3 a 

Knifo—1 

0 12 

1 

a 2 „ 

Chopping board—1 

1 0 

2 

A 

i » * >» 

Gunny bags—2 

1 0 

1 

year. 

Supports for stand—1 . 

0 8 

6 

months. 

Rat trap—1 

0 0 

2 

to 3 years. 

Total 

. 19 2 




Chnndrikes are not usually stocked, 
required. 

No. of days taken 

Race. from start to 

finish. 


They are obtained on hire when 

No. of cocoon. I)en{ 

per lb. 


30 to S3 
24 „ 28 
23 „ 26 


500 to 600 
400 „ 500 
400 „ 500 


No information, 
do. 
do. 


Mysoro 

Cross-breed 

Giinese and Japanese . 


)> 


57 a 
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8. The sericulturists have been rearing mostly cross-breed worms these 
three or four yeurs. They liavo been using more and more of disease-free 
layings. As a result the loss of crops duo to bad seed lias been minimised. 

The yield per 100 layings was from 40 to 45 lbs. formerly. Now, it is 
from 60 to 60 lbs, per 100 luyings. 

9. The sericulturists have been using cross-breed seed these three or four 
years. 

The Mysore seed cocoons required are obtained from seed nreas where 
Government have systematised tho work. 

The foreign race layings required are got free from Government Orninages. 
Selected people rear these worms and sell the cocoons to Government and 
aided grainages to prepare cross-breed layings. 

The cost of producing one ounce of seed in my grainage is noted below : — 


Year. 







Cost of 
production. 








Ils. A. P. 

1933-34 . 

• • 

• 

f — 




0 11 8 

1934-36 . 

. • 

# 

• 




1 10 2 

1936-36 . 

• 

• 

a 




13 6 

1980-37 . 

. 

• 

• 




14 8 

1937-38 . 

• 


• 




15 6 


10. There is no legislation, but the Government- have nrrnnged for 
increased availability of examined seed in Government and aided grainages. 
Tho sericulturists are anxious to use examined layings only. 

11. Multivoltino race. 42 to 46 thousand cocoons in one ounce of seed. 
Disease-free layiugs prepared in my Grainage during the lust five years: — 


Year. 

Mysore race. 

Cross- breed. 

Total No. of 
layings. 

1933-34 

209,231 

... 

200,231 

1934-35 

7,103 

... 

7,103 

1936-36 

12,157 

49,041 

61,198 

1936-37 

30,649 

212,556 

273,205 

1937-38 

12,197 

319,503 

331,700 


12. Government obtain seed from foreign countries and issue the seed 
to selected rearers alter determining the races best suited to each season. 

13. Tho same system of work in Government Grainages regarding selec¬ 
tion of cocoons, etc., is followed in my grainage also. 

14. The loss of crops due to had sit'd has boon minimised due to increased 
availability of examined seed. The sericulturists are gradually adopting the 
suggestions given by the Set icultural Department in Mysore with regard 
to the improved methods of rearing, etc. 

16. The silk-worms in Mysore are .fed with mulberry leaves only. 
Mulberry is generally grown bv the sericulturists on their own lands. Thoro 
are very rare, in fact, no instances ot a rearer depending mainly on pur¬ 
chased leaf supply. 
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The cost of planting an aero of bush mulberry—Doop well irrigated, is 
noted below: — 


Items of expenditure. 


Amount. 

Rs. a. 

Digging ...... 


. 30 0 

Levelling.. 


. 5 0 

Manure. 


30 0 

Transport of manure 


4 8 

Application of manure . . 


. 1 4 

Lining. 


1 0 

Cost of cuttings and transport, etc. . 


43 12 

Planting. 

• 

2 8 

Watering ...... 

a • 

25 0 

Replanting failed pita 

• 

0 8 


Total 

. 143 8 


Annual Eecurring Expenditure ptr acre. 


Land revenue 

Digging .... 

Pruning .... 

Manure and manuring 

Weeding .... 

Irrigation .... 

Miscellaneous, including repairs to irrigation 
ment, etc. . . , 


equip- 


Rs. A. 
4 0 
15 0 
7 8 
35 12 
1 14 
75 0 

18 0 


Total 


157 2 


Bush mulberry lasts from 15 to 20 years. From one acre about 12,000 
lbs. of leaves are obtained in a year including weight of stems. Six harvests. 

1,200 lbs. of leaves with stems required for ono ounco of seed. Cost 
Rs. 15-11. 

10. (a) We are gradually adopting the suggestions of the Sericultural 
Department with regard to use of gTound-nut oil cake, ammonium sulphate 
as manures, to raiso bushes with seedlings and to raise mulberry trees. 

(b) I have no experience of raising mulberry topes or trees. 

The annual expondituro on an aero of bush mulberry is Rs. 157-2. 

17. (1) On rear occasions, when mulberry leaves in excess were sold or 
bought on account of shortage, the rearor has paid about one rupee per 
bundle of 80 lbs. 
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(2) I note below the expenditure and receipts from an acre of mulberry 
and sugarcano: — 

Mulberry. Sugar Cana. 

V „ Receipts by 

°* r ‘ Expenditure. sale of Expenditure. Receipts. 

cocoons. 




Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R8. 

1933-34 . 


157 

2 

210 

165 

175 

1984-35 


157 

2 

210 

165 

175 

1935-36 


157 

2 

210 

165 

200 

1936-37 . 


157 

2 

210 

165 

200 

1637-38 


157 

2 

210 

165 

240 


18. The position has not improved. 

19. Uso of ground-nut oil cake and ammonium sulphate as manure, raising 
of gardens with seedlings and planting mulberry trees. 

21. Tlio yield from one ounce of cross-breed seed is from 80 to 85 lbs. 
Tho yield from one acre of garden is 800 to 900 lbs. of coeoons per year 
if cross-breed layings are used. 

The yield was from 40 to 45 lbs. per ounce prior to 1934. 

22. The Government have arranged for the inercased supply of cross¬ 
breed layings through Government, and aided grainages. Tho sericulturixts 
are anxious to use cross-breed layings. 

23. The cost of roaring one ounce of seed is given below: — 

Rs. A. P. 


Cost of seed ........ 1 6 6 

Extra labour . 300 

Cost of food of worms . . . 15 11 0 

Appliances ........240 

Miscellaneous.0 8 0 


Total . 22 13 0 


24. The price of one thooka or 8 lbs. of cocoons: — 


Year. 





Maximum 
for 8 lbs. 

Minimum 
for 8 lbs. 






Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

1933-34 

• 




2 8 

1 6 

1934-35 





2 10 

1 10 

1935-36 

, 




2 14 

1 11 

1936-37 





3 3 

2 0 

1937-38 





3 3 

2 4 


25. The rearor has to sell away the cocoons as soon aa they aro ready. 

69. (a) The duty should be such that, tho rearer should get adequate 
remuneration for his and his family’s labour. 

(b) In tho present form of specific duty. 

(c) 15 to 20 years. 98 per cent, of the serioulturists are illiterate. It 
requires at least 15 to 20 years before all of them can adopt tho improved 
methods advocated by tho Sericultural Department. 
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72. Many people who had given up the industry took to it again when 
prices went up in 1936. 

74. If protection is grauted for 15 to 20 years the following reduction can 
bo effected: — 

35 to 40 per cent, reduction in rearing, reeling, etc. 

Moans to reduce the cost of leaves : —• 

1. Growing mulborry trees. 

2. Planting bushes with seedlings. 

3. Growing bettor and highor yielding varieties of mulberry. 

4. Increasing yield by applying suitable manures. 

In Rearing— 

1, Reducing losses duo to bad seed. 

2. By rearing higher and quicker yielding cross-breed worms. 


Replies to the General Questionnaire tjiren by Messrs. T). Aswatha Naraniah 
and II. Syed Hussain Saheb af Sidhujhatta, 

1. Silk industry is existing in Sidlaghatta town and Taluk for over 150 
years. The area under mulberry is noted below.— 


1033-34 





V 

• 

Aores. 

792 

Gts 

34 

1934-35 




• 

• 

• 

803 

20 

1935-36 




• 

• 

* 

780 

9 

1936-37 




. 

• 

. 

963 

0 

1937-38 


• 


* 

* 

• 

1,040 

34 


2. Silk industry is divided into— 

(1) Mulberry cultivation and silkworm rearing. 

(2) Reeling. 

(3) Marketing of silk. 

Mulberry cultivation and silk-worm rearing arc subsidiary to agriculture. 
Not much capital is required. The. rearer generally borrows from tho reeler. 

The rcelers have one to five charkas. Cocoons uro bought generally 
through brokers who aro paid q commission of one anna for 8 lbs. Those 
who buy cocoons direct avoid brokerage. The silk reeled is sold through 
Bilk Merchants who get a commission of IJ annas to 3 annas per lb. of silk. 
The rcelers get advances from Silk Merchants. 

Tho silk merchants have their own capital and borrow also. They got 
commission from reoler as well as buyers of silk. 

3. Information regarding output of cocoons and value: — 


Year. 

Produotion 
of cocoons 
in lbs. 

Value. 

Production 
of silk. 

Value. 

Maximum 

attainable 

cocoons. 

Maximum 
attainable 
raw silk. 



Rs. 

lbs. 

Rs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1933-34 

. 277,200 

51,475 

19,800 

85,400 

316,800 

22,600 

1934-35 

. 321.200 

87,825 

23,800 

1,07,100 

361,350 

26,800 

1935-36 

. 351,000 

1.01,420 

28,500 

1,27,400 

390,000 

31,700 

1930-37 

. 481,500 

1,54,125 

38,500 

2,17,300 

529,650 

42,400 

1937-38 

. 572,550 

1,02,325 

47,700 

2,50,500 

624,000 

52,400 
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4. Pure Mysore and cross-breed worms are reared. Wo have no 
information on other points. 

6. Generally cross-breed worms are reared in this area. 

6. There are no sepurate roaring houses. A portion of tho dwelling house 
is used for rearing. Stuuds, trays, etc., are required for rearing. 

Stands last for 5 to 8 years, trays from 2 to 3 years, chandrikes are not 
generally stocked by serieulturists. They are taken on hire when needed. 

Ventilation has been improved. The rearing houses are cleaned more 
ofton than before. Dust is avoided. More space is given botween tray and 
tray in stands. Chandrikes havo been improved. 

Raoo. Rearing period. No. of cocoon*. 

Days. per lb. 

7. 1. Mysoro race . . . 30 to 33 600 to 600 

2. Cross-breod . . . 23 „ 25 400 ,, 450 

8. Tho serieulturists have been using more and more of examined seed 
and cross-breed seed. The loss of crops due to bad seed is minimised. The 
yield of cocoons per unit, of eggs roared is also more now. The yield per 100 
layings was from 35 to 40 lbs., now it is 50 to 60 lbs. per 100 layings. 

9. Indigenous race seed supply is from Government and aided grainages. 

The sale price of eross-hrecd and Mysoro seed lias been fixed by Govern¬ 
ment at Rb. 1-6-0 and As. 11-3 per oz. 

Government have systematised the work in reputed seed centres in Mysore 
and have given many facilities and concessions to these seed rearers. The 
Mysore seed cocoons required arc obtained from these centreB mostly. 

10. The availnbility of examined seed has been increased by starting 
more and moro Government and aided grniuagcs. 

11. Sj: crops in a year. 40 to 45 thousand cocoons in one ounce. 7,500 
ounces required for the area. 

12. Chinese and Japanese raves are required in Government FarmB. 

13 <fe 14. As examined seed is used moro and moro, loss of crops duo to 
pebrino has been very rare. The use of rice husk for cleaning worms and 
the frequent cleaning of trays, stands, etc., the crops are satisfactory 
now-a-days. 

16. The worms are fed with mulberry leaves only. Mulberry is grown on 
tho rearor’s owu land. 

Tho cost of planting one aero of bush mulberry is noted below (Deep 
well irrigated): — 

11 *. 


1. Digging, levelling, etc.60 

2. Manuro and manuring.60 

3. Cost of cuttings, transport, otc.15 

4. Planting ......... 10 

6. Watering . . *.30 

6. Weeding, eto.10 


Total 


176 
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Recurring Annual Expenditure per year. 


Kb. 

1. Land revenue.7 

2. Digging.20 

3. Manure and manuring.35 

4. Pruning .......... 10 

5. Weeding and stirring up the soil .... 20 

6. Repairs to equipment..15 

7. Irrigation ......... 85 


Total . 192 


The yield of leaf is about 14,400 lbs. including weight of stem. The cost 
of production of 1 lb. of leaf with stem is 25 pies. 1,400 lbs. with stem 
required for one ounce of seed. The cost would be Rs. 19-3. Life of bush 
16 to 20 years. 

16. (a) Some serieulturists have been using ground-nut oil cake and 
ammonium sulphato as manure for mulberry. The yield of leaf is more. 

(6) It is not possible to grow mulberry trees on a large scale as the 
average holdings are limited. 

17. (1) The cost of food for worms is about Rs. 200 as already stated in 
reply to question No. 15. 

(2) The expenditure and receipts for sugarcane and potato per aero ia 


given below: — 








Sugar cane. 

Potato. 

Year. 


Expenditure. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Receipts. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1933-34 


.165 

175 

180 

200 

1934-35 


165 

175 

180 

175 

1935-36 


165 

200 

180 

150 

1936-37 

. 

166 

200 

180 

150 

1937-38 


165 

240 

180 

200 


18. No change in prices. 

19. By using artificial manures and by growing mulberry trees the cost 
of food for worms would be reduced to some extent. 

20. Multivoltinc race from one oz. of cross-breed seed yield of cocoons 
is from 80 to 90 lbs. From one acre about 800 to 900 lbs. per year now. 
Formerly from one oz. of seed wo were getting 45 to, 55 lbs. of cocoons. 

22. No information. 


23. ( b ) Expenditure 

for 

rearing one 

oz. of 

seed 

: — 




Year. 

Extra 

labour. 

Cost of 
food for 
worms. 

Appli- 

auces. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

Seed. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

As. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

1933-34 

3 

19 

3 

2 

8 

1 

0 

6 

26 1 

6 

1934-35 

3 

19 

3 

2 

8 

1 

6 

6 

26 1 

6 

1935-36 

3 

19 

3 

2 

8 

1 

6 

6 

26 1 

G 

1936-37 

3 

10 

3 

2 

8 

1 

6 

6 

26 1 

0 

1937-38 

3 

19 

3 

2 

8 

1 

6 

6 

26 1 

6 
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24. Sale Price of coooons: — 


Year. 




Maximum 
per lb. 

Minimum 
per lb. 





As. p. 

As. p. 

1933-34 

. . 

• 

. 

5 0 

4 0 

1934-35 



. 

4 10 

4 0 

1930-36 

> 

• 

. 

6 9 

3 5 

1936-37 

, 

. 

• 

6 6 

4 0 

1987-38 



. 

6 3 

4 3 


25. The rearer sella the cocoons as soon as they aro ready. Tie cannot 
afford to wait till prices suit him as the moths will emerge and render the 
cocoons unfit for reeling if kept for more than 8 days. 


1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 
1930-37 
1937-38 


Sale rri.ee for 8 lbs. of Cocoons. 

Rs. A. Rs. A. 
2 0 to 2 8 
2 0 „ 2 7 


1 11 
2 0 
2 2 


2 14 

3 3 
3 2 


The yield of silk depends upon quality reeled. Roughly 7 lhs. of silk 
and 3J lbs. of waste are got from 100 lbs. of cocoons. 

26. Reeling is done in country charkas only. 

27 . 20 lbs. of coooons can ho reeled in a day in a cliurka. Expenditure 
per day per charka is noted below: — 


1. dost of Cocoons 

2. Labour . . 

3. Fuel 

4. Water 

6. Supervision 

6. 8ale» expenses 

7. Miscellaneous . 


Rs. A. 
6 9 
0 12 
0 6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 

2 

6 

6 


Total 


8 9 


Less cost of waste 
Yield U lbs. 


0 4 
8 5 


Cost of ono lb. of silk . . » . . . 4 12 


2fl. The cost of equipping a country charka is about Rs. 11-4. Lasts for 
6 to 6 years with repairs. 
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89. Expenditure per charku por day: — 


Items of 
Expenditure. 

1833-34. 

1034-36. 

1936-36. 

1636-37. 

1937-38. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

A. K. 

Rs. a. 

Cost of Cocoons . 

5 10 

0 

5 

9 

0 

5 11 3 

6 

7 9 

6 9 

Labour 

0 12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

0 12 

Fuel 

0 6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 6 0 

0 

6 0 

0 6 

\V ater 

0 2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 2 

Supervision 

0 2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 2 

Sales expenses . 

0 5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 5 0 

0 

5 0 

0 6 

Miscellaneous 

0 5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 5 0 

0 

5 0 

0 5 

Total 

7 10 

0 

7 

9 

0 

7 11 3 

8 

7 9 

8 9 

Less cost of 

waste 

0 1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 2 10 

0 

3 10 

0 4 

Cost of 1J lbs. 
silk 

7 8 

4 

7 

7 

4 

7 8 5 

8 

3 11 

8 5 

Cost of 1 lb. 
of silk 

4 4 

9 

4 

4 

3 

4 6 2 

4 11 5 

4 12 


33. No accurato information is available regarding number of families. 

34. Labour is available. Can be trained well in 0 months. 

35. (1) Eight annas a day for reelers and four annas a day for turner. 

(21 No. 

(3) Tho Serieultural Department has given facilities for training people 
free of cost. 

40. Twisting is not done in this area. 

42. The reelers have been peving attention to remove defects, to knot 
the broken ends and to improve the quality as far ns possible. 

45. Raw silk is used for silk fabrics. Gold luce, etc. 

47. No weaving is done locally. All raw silk is sold in Bangalore, Gadag, 
Hubli, Oonjeevaram, etc. Tho wasto was going out of India but now the 
export is reduced. 

48. Yes. 

Cl. 31 lbs. waste per 100 lbs. of cocoons. 

62. Rs. 3 per mound in 1933-34 and 11s. 9 to Rs. 10 per maund in 1937-38. 
At present Rs. 9-6 per maund of 28 lbs. 

63. The rearing of cross-breeds has increased in this area. 

64. A Spun Silk Factory has been started at Channapatna with Govern¬ 
ment assistance. This has raised tho price of silk waste. 

69. (a) Tho present duty should l>e further increased so as to raiso the 
selling price of foreign silks to admit of our silk being sold at higher rates. 

(b) JuRt ns at present. 

(c) 10 to 15 years at least as the serieulturists are illiterate and require 
time to adopt improved methods, etc. 

72. People who had given up tho industry took to it again since 1938 
when prices went up. 
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73. Government have Btarted more Government and aided grainagea 
increase the supply of examined seed. Sapplings for treos are given free 
cost and bonus also is givon on mulberry troes grown by sericulturista. 

74. (1) It is possible to reduce cost of production by about 40 por cent, 
if udequate protection is given for a sufficiently long period. 

(2) It is possible to effect reduction in the cost of mulberry leaves, 
rearing and reeling. 

(3) (<j) growing mulberry trees, (h) planting seedlings, (c) planting higher 
yielding varieties of mulberry, (</) using better manures, (e) using examined 
seed and seeds of higher and quicker yielding races. 

Replies furnished by Mr. Abdul Jahbar, Reeder , Kaiwarc, Chintnmani Taluk , 
to the General Questionnaire of the. Tariff Hoard. 

24. One lb. of cross-breed cocoons costs As. 5. Tho price ranged from 
As. 4 to As. 5-3 a lb. these five years. 

25. The cocoons ure usually sold away to the reelers. 

26. All the reeling in this taluk is done in country charka. 

27. T have no accounts. About 12 lbs. of hybrid cocoons are roquired 
to produce one lb. of raw silk. The silk is sold to merchants in Chintamani. 

28. The cost of equipping a country charka is noted below: — 

Rs. A. 


1. Copper basin . .6 0 

2. Reel.. . . 6 0 

3. Pots for bringing water.0 2 

4. Gunny bags . 0 8 

6. Roptj.0 6 

6. Thread, oil, etc..0 2 


Total . 12 2 


A charka lasts for about 5 years -with repairs. 

29. T have not maintained accounts. 


Works cost per Ch.arka per day. 

Rs. A. 


1. Cost of cocoons 24 lbs.7 14 

2. Labour ......... 0 12 

8. Fuel.0 6 

4. Water.0 2 

6. Supervision.Self 

6. Repairs .........01 

7. Sales expenses.0 3 

8. Miscellaneous including transport of cocoons, 

etc.0 4 


Total 


9 10 


a,? 
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Yield. 

Rs. a. 

1. 2 lbs. of silk.9 10 

2. 1 lb. of waste.0 4 

Cost of 2 lbs. of silk . 9 6 


Honce cost of production of one lb. silk Rs. 4-11. 

33. About 2,000 families depend upon sericulture for their livelihood in 
this taluk. 60 families depend upon reeling. 

36. The reeler is paid 8 annas a day by me. 

62. The price of wasto is from As. 6-6 to A9. 6-9 per lb. 

63. The yiold of waste which was more when reeling Mysore cocoons is 

reduced to about 60 per cent, now ns cross-breed cocoons are reelod. 

69. (n) Unless the duty is raised sufficiently on foreign silk, there is no 
chance of our gotting an adequate remuneration for our labours. The sale 
price of foreign silk should be at least ono rupee more than our cost of 
production in which case only will our industry survive. 

<i>) By way of specific duty. 

(c) At least for 20 years. 

72. Since the duties were raised in 1934, the imports to India were 
reduced in 1936 and there was a demand for our silk and we got better 

prices also. Even then we did not get any profits but minimised our losses. 

Unless the duty on foreign silk is raised sufficiently, we cannot got adequate 
remuneration for our labour leaving alone the question of getting any profits. 


(4) Reply to the Questionnaire issued by the Indian Tariff Board by Mr. B. 

Suryanarayana Kao, Aided <Jraineur , Chikkaballapxir. 

I. Since protection was granted in 1934 there has not been murh improve¬ 
ment in the Sericultural Industry. A spirit of awakening 1ms come into 
existence uJl over the sericultural tract. There has been a growing and 
inaistant demand for disease-free layings from ull quarters. Since 1936 
when prices of cocoons were above 5 annas a lb., the acreage has increased 
by 170 over a group of 36 villages whose statistics 1 have collected. By 
constant propaganda of the Departmental staff and Aided Graineurs tho 
method of rearing has improved and failure of crops has become rare and 
the use of oil cakes as manure has been increasing thereby increasing the 
quantity of louf harvested. 

Over the group of 35 villages where statistics have been collected there 
have been about 250 families partly dependant upon sericulture as nn 
occupation. Generally ull over this nreu, sericulture is practised as a 
subsidiary occupation to agriculture. At present the acreage is 340 including 
an increase of 170 acres which has occurred during the course of last two 
years, when cocoon prices were about five annas a lb. for some months off 
and on. 

There are about 70 charkns at work over thp same group of villages 
and that means that about 200 families are depending upon rcoling for 
their livelihood. 

II. This industry can bo classified under three main heads:—■ 

(i) Mulberry cultivation and rearing. 

(ii) Reeling of silk. 

(iii) Marketing of silk reeled. 

The rearing of worms is carried on side by side with cultivation and 
growing of mulberry. The roarer roars worms in his house and makes use 
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of his family labour. After the crop is harvested he sells the cocoons to the 
nonrest reeler. In case of need he will havo taken advances from the reeler 
and pays him back the same at the time of the sale of his crop. Evidently 
the principal investment for a rearer is his garden and the greater care 
he bestows on it the greater tho profit for him, 

llee.ling .—Reeling on charkaa exists all over the sericultural tract. Tho 
reeler purchases the green cocoons from the roarer sometimes directly, often 
through a broker who charges a commission of one unna for every tooka of 
eight pounds supplied. Tho silk is reeled, converted into lmnks and dis¬ 
posed of through tho merchants in Bangalore, or locally or else sold to 
distant centres liko Gadag, Bagalkote, etc. The reeler gets advances from 
these merchants over which he pays interest at 10 to 12 por cent. If the 
demand is keen the silk is sold out at once and the money paid straight 
away to the reeler less the commission of an anna and a half for every lb. 
If the market is slack, the roolcr has to deposit the silk with the merchant 
and return. When the silk is sold on terms to be decided mutually, the 
merchant informs the rcoler who goes over and receives payment less advances 
and intorest thereon. 

Lastly the trade in this line is carried on by a koti merchant. He haa 
his family funds invested in the business and if the money does not suffice, 
borrows from any big Banker or Joint Stock Bank. He deals in silk, sells 
against orders to distant parts and realises the money from those parties. 
As explained above he advances monies t,o reelers, gets interest at 10 to 
12 per cent, thereon and charges a commission of an anna and a half on 
each pound of silk sold. 

111. Under the present organisation the maximum production attainable 
Is mentioned below taking the present acreage under mulborry into considera¬ 
tion. For a group 35 villages whose .statistics have been gathered tho extent 
of mulberry is 340 acres, the previous year’s, i.c., 1936-37 being 166 acres. 


Year. 

Aoroage 

Present 

Silk 

(irrigated). 

yield. 

obtained. 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1937-38 . 

340 

340,000 

24,288 

1937-38 . 

340 

Yield attainable. 

428,400 

35,660 


This perceptible variation occurs as a result of rains not being sufficient 
and good examined hybrid seed not being available to all rearers and 
consequent failure of crops now and then. Tho market for cocoons is also 
so unsteady and therefore the prices at which silk can bo sold cannot be 
estimated on any correct basis. 

IV. The silk content of tho varieties of cocoons with which I ordinarily 
deal is given below: — 


Per cent. 

Mysore pure.. . . 12*S 

Mysore x Chinese.13-3 

Mysore x Japanese. 14 - 4 

T have no knowledge of other varieties of cocoons and therefor© cannot 
nay what yield they give as compared with the above. 

V. At present cross-breeds between Mysore pure and Chinese and Japanese 
univoltines and bivoltines aro reared largely in this area and puro Mysore 
rarely. 

VI. The ryot does not generally havo a separate house for rearing silk¬ 
worms, but utilises a portion of tho dwelling house for tho purpose. But r11 
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the same the following appliances ho noeds for rearing silkworms from 
2 ozs. of seod: — 

Bg. a. 


(1) Stands ........ 12 0 

12) Trays (24).12 0 

(3) Chandrikes.30 0 

(4) Bamboo baskets.2 0 

(5) Chopping knives.2 8 

(6) Gunny bags ....... 80 

(7) Earthen or metal pot« to hold water and tho 

posts to bo.2 0 

(8) Lantern, oto.18 


Total . 66 0 


The stands do not need any renewal for about 8 years. The trays Bhould 
be renewed once in three years and chandrikes in five years. Once a year 
Hs. 2 at least have to bo spent for repairs to trays and chopping knives. 

Improvements are slowly and unobtrusively taking place in every rearing 
household as education regarding better methods of rearing, etc., is constantly 
being attended to. Tho following changes aro noticeable over a great part 
of this area : — 

(i) Providing bettor ventilation and light. 

(ii) Voluntary requisition for disinfection, of roaring house in cases 

of an attack of pebrine. 

(iii) Spacing of worms. 

(iv) Interspacing of trays being increased. 

vrr. 


Race or Variety. 

No. of days. 

No. of 
cocoons 
per lb. 

Length of 
filament. 

Denier. 

Mysore Pure . 

30—32 

1 

(500—COO 

Yds. 

350 

1-8 

Mysore x Chinese 

24-26 

450—500 

600—600 

20 

Mysore X Japanese 

24—26 

450—500 

500— 600 

2-0 


VIII. The worms aro now reared under intimate and strict supervision of 
tho propaganda staff of ihe Sericultural Department as Well as undor close 
scrutiny of tho Aided Graineurs in their jurisdiction. The rearers are 
woaned away from thoir old conservative ways and are educated to appre¬ 
ciate tho new methods. They have understood the advantages of using 
examined seed. They have improved the rearing abodes by providing better 
ventilation and light. They provide proper space for the worms and inter¬ 
space tho trays more widely than before. They get their houses disinfected 
whenever pebrino appears in their crops. They aro trying to grow 
mulberry topes and utilise the leaves for rearing the worms. All 
theso are better methods being employed by rearers now and they conduce 
largely to give better crops than five years ago. 

IX. Tho worms are reared out of layings prepared out of cocoons 
brought from the seed areas. Some parts of Mysore enjoy natural advan¬ 
tages for producing seed cocoons. Tho seed rearer there has a small garden, 
his roarings are also small which he attends to with great care. 
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Government of Mysore have organised a separate branch to control 
teed areas where rearers of repute having a good garden and roaring house 
aro selected and disease-free layings are supplied free of cost. During all 
the stages the worms are inspected tor diseases, growth and development. 
Cocoons from crops not satisfying tho requirements are not allowed to be 
disposed of to rearers. Government grainages and aided grainages. In 
this manner the seod cocoon production in tho State is well controlled. 
Government grainages prepare cellular diseusc-free layings and soil to ryots. 
To supplement the supply, aided grainages have been started which are run 
on lines similar to those adopted in Government gruinages. The cost of 
producing an ounce of cross-breed seed is given below out of figures of my 


grainage. 

Cost price. Sale prico. 

Rs. a. p. Rb. a. p. 

1935- 36 .... 1 6 10 1 0 5 

1936- 37 .... 1 0 8-1 1 0 5 

1937- 38 .... 1 7 0 1 6 5 


This does not include any remuneration for personal labour, towards 
depreciation on appliances, towards cost of my travelling expenses, etc. 
The Government of Mysore give a bonus of Rs. 5 per 1,000 layings, this to 
somo extent re-imhurses me for my labour, etc. 

X. The Government of Mysore have been doing their best to provide 
disoase-free layings to tho ryoLs. They have started a number of grainages 
and provided facilities to start aided grainages. All of them are straining 
every nerve to meet tho growing demand for diseuso-freo layings from the 
ryots. The attempt in this direction on the part of our Government has 
met with considerable approbation from all tho sericulturists. There has 
been a clamour for disease-free layings from Government as well as aided 
grainages. 

Legislation too is contemplated. A draft regulation known as “ The 
Seed Control Regulations ” has been circulated by the Mysore Silk Associa¬ 
tion amongst tho sericulturists and may soon betomo Law. 

These ameliorative measures undertaken in tho interest of sericulturists 
have been of great assistance and lurtliei attempts are eagerly awaited by 
soricultural public. 

XI. Mysore race is multivolline and hybrids that are issued by us now 
are also multivoltine. About live to six broods uro raised every year. An 
ounce of cross-breed seed gives about 40,000 worms. The average quantity 
of seed required in this area is 12 to 13 or.s. per acre, hor an area of 
340 acres given above, the quantity required is about 4,500 ounces per year. 

XII. Certain foroign ruccs are boing reared in Government Farms and 
the disease-free layings out of them nre distributed to selected ryots for 
rearing to be used for seed in Government and Aided Grainages. They 
have been giving fairly good results but not as good as either Mysore or 
eross-breod races? 1 The races issued to my clients for rearing are; C. Nichi, 
Shi,, Shi,,,, Nichi,,, and Aojuku. 

XriT. First the seed control section of the Sericultural Department has 
a strict watch over roarings in their area with regard to growth, diseases 
and development. They do not allow seed not satisfying requirements to 
be sold for seed. 

Secondly the cocoons nre sorted and cleaned and all the inferior, flimsy 
and deformed cocoons are removed. A requisition is made by the Aided 
Graineur, who testa the pup® for diseases and satifios himself to the nearest 
Government Silk Farm under whose control he is working for the Farm stalf 
to come and test the [tup® and certify that the cocoons are fit for seed. 
If they aro not. the cocoons are steamed and sold for reeling. Otherwise 
they are preserved for seed. When moths emerge a careful selection is made 
and all unhealthy moths, moths with improper wings, moths which have 
lobt scales on their body, are rejected and only clean, healthy, active moths 
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We allowed to copulate. Strict care is exercised fri this selection only, so 
that the percentage of poor layings is minimised later. 

Next, the pairs are left in separate cellules on a piece of newspaper in 
eight rows of five cellules each. After 5 to 7 hours of copulation depending 
Upon tho season and climatic conditions, the male moths are carefully 
removed and tho fomalos loft inside the cellules to lay eggs. The sheets 
are numbered, the bottom left hand corner bearing the lot number and lastly 
the date of the laying. The next day onwards these moths which have laid 
eggs are transferred two at a time into a metal crate of twenty mortars 
of four rows of five crates each, i.e., all the 40 moths arc put into 20 
mortars of the crate two ruotlis into each. They are crushed by twenty 
separate pestles, then smears taken hy means of a brass pin on ground 
glass. A cover glass is slipped on the smear. Thus there are five smears 
on each ground glass plate and four such glasses are had lor each crate. 
These smears arc examined under the microscope for diseases which silk¬ 
worms suffer from, such as pehrine, ftaeherie, grasserie, etc. As pebrine is 
a dangerous disease--- hereditary and infectious—particular care is exercised 
to locate and remove it as ulso other diseases. This way pebrine is more 
or less eradieted. Rearly do wo now-a-days hear of a crop being lost 
out of pebrine. For each egg-sheet examined, there will be an egg-card 
with twenty spaces numbered corresponding to the twenty smears on the 
ground glass plate and twenty-mortars in the crate. The disoascs observed 
in particular smears are marked on the egg-cards. The layings cor¬ 
responding to that particular space in the egg-cards are cut out as also 
those which will have less than .100 eggs. Thus the ryot is enabled to get 
layings free from diseases as well as rich in the number of eggs. 

XIV. From hereditary diseases it is rarely that the ryot loses his crop, 
whenever he makes use of examined seed. From flaeherio or grasserie, 
there may be a failure here and there depending upon the seasons. During 
summer a careless man may lose a portion of his crop out of Uachoric and 
during rainy months out of grasserie. 

Qince five years there has been a marked improvement in tho method of 
rearing by means of which tho loss out of rearings is grpatly minimised. 

But in “ CHawki ” stage, even now, there will be a wastage of about 
10 per cent, of the hatched worms duo to various causes like tho loss of 
young worms on the first and serond days after brushing in beds, the 
losses out of lizards or cockroaches, rats, etc., preying on tho worms, etc. 

XV. The silkworms are fed on mulberry. Generally the rearer has his 
own garden and rurely does he sell the leaves except when it is surplus. 
The mulberry is propagated out of cuttings and grown as bushes. The 
initial expenditure for planting mulberry on an acre including Irrigation 
charges is detailed below. In these parts gardens are iriigated by means 
of deep wells. The cost of maintaining the same after planting is also 
attached. 


Fresh planting. 

Re. 

Ploughing; I digging.30 

II digging, levelling, etc. ...... 20 

Manure, and manuring; 40 cart-loads of cattle manure 

at Rs. 2 per cart-load.80 

Mulberry cuttings ....... 16 

Oooly for planting.10 

Irrigation charges- once in 3 days until the first crop 
of leaves comes ........ 60 

Ropes, mhote, eto. . . , .... 40 

' . i- r Total . 265 


58 
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Recurring maintenance charges per year. 

Its. 

Cost of digging, etc.20 

Manuring once in six months at not less than 15 cart¬ 
loads at a time ........ GO 

Fruning . 8 

Land Revenue ........ 5 

Irrigation charges say once in 5 days for the whole 
year.100 

Repairs to the inhote, etc. ...... 10 

Miscellaneous ........ 6 


Total . 200 


From an irrigated garden of this typo about 13.000 to 13,500 lbs. of 
leaf are obtained for rearings per year, and 12 to 13 ozs. of seed are reared, 
i.e., for every or. of seed the loaf required is 1,083 lbs. The cost of 
cultivation for getting 1,080 ihs. of leaf is Rs. 10-11 or for one lb. of loaf 
the cost comes to 2 - 9 pies. 

XVI. Experiments are conducted by tho Department to improve the 
yield of mulberry and the results are being made known to the sericulturists 
under departmental supervision and advice. Propagation of mulberry 
through soedlings and growing of mulberry topes appeal to the ryots’ mind 
and they are being adopted. Use of oil cakes as manures haB also been 
adopted and these improvements would bo responsible to increase the quanti¬ 
ties of leaf per acre than before. 

(6) The indigenous variety gives 5-6 crops a year. Tree cultivation ia 
certainly less oxpensive than the hush but the latter cannot be dispensed 
with if tho quantity of leaf harvested is taken into account. A number 
of topes are being planted and the advantages are being understood by the 
ryots. 

XVII. Those are not available. This question of a breodcr rearing 
worms by purchasing leaves grown by another man rarely occurs. The 
grower of mulberry is tho roaror too. 

XVIII. The position in so far as tho price of green cocoons or silk ia 
concerned has not improved since the last Tariff Board Enquiry. In fact, 
the change ia for the worse. Thorc has been a further drop in tho price of 
cocoons and silk. 

XTX. The methods to be adopted to increase the quantity and quality of 
leaf (mulberry) in those parts are (i) increased use of manure, (ii) increased 
use of oil cakes, etc., better varieties of manuro, (nil better varieties of 
cuttings being used for propagation, ar.d (iv) lastly propagation through 
seedlings in place of cuttings. The first twq would he responsible to give 
nearly 30 per cent, more leaf than before in spite of a little extra cost of 
motivation incurred hut this can only bo done when' the ryot has more 
money by Bale of cocoons. 

XX. As explained already in regard to both cultivation methods and 
rearing of silkworms there has been a noticeable improvement. "With regard 
to marketing too, the department has promoted formation of cocoon markets 
for tho udvantago of tho ryot. The period of protection limited ns it has 
been, is so meagre to expert any great changes. Given time and protection 
for a sufficiently long period tho activities of the Department arc sure to 
help the sericulturists and lead them gut of the present impasse. 
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XXnr. Tho sericulturists have no account and to those figures cannot he 
had. The cost of production of cocoons from on oz. ot cross-breed seed is 
given beJow as can bo roughly gathered from accounts furnished above; — 


Rs. a. r. 

Cost of seed.16 5 

Cost of oxtra labour.3 5 4 

Cost of leaves . . . . . . . 16 11 0 

Cost of appliances ..1 14 4 

Other expenditure.0 4 0 


Total . 23 9 1 


Recently the expenditure upon gardens has been increased and so the 
iucrense in the cost of leaves. But there has been an adequate return in 
the quantity of leaf harvested. The yield per 100 disease-free layings has 
also increased to about 60 lbs. or about 80 lbs. per oz. of cross-breed seed. 
The cost of producing one lb. of cocoons is about As. 4-8. 


(6) Letter from, Mr. 0. 11. Suryanarayana, B A. (Hons.), of Shantigrana, 
Mysore State, dated the 12th August, 1938. 

Subject: —The problem of “ Protective Duty rs. Subvention ok. Bounty ” 
rf.oarmnc. Inman Sericcltural Industry. 

I beg to write that, for over five years, I have made good npriori aeademio 
atudy of the Indian and world economic, problems, with particular patriotic 
alertness regarding the “ Interests of Mysore, vis-a-vis, Japanese competi¬ 
tion in connection with my preparation for the Indian Civil Service 
and other central competitive examinations. I have been taking keen 
interest in sericulture in my village Shantigroma and other centres in 
Mysore, from my very boyhood; and have been recently contemplating to 
start a a Sei'ieultural Industrial Homo ” at Shantigrama, lor one of my 
brothors who is a qualified soriculturist. Ar in reckoning the difficulties 
that fare one in this matter, 1 feel that the problem needs to be viewed from 
Mental and Moral Science points of view, I crave your indulgence to 
expatiate on the “ Bugbear ” that mentally and morally inhibits youngmen 
in India from taking up to this industry for a career: — 

1. Mental, Moral and lieligious raketeering for trade purposes by Japanese. 

Iluring i iy all-India travels and particularly in tho cities of Bombay, 
Delhi, Madras and Bangalore, I have made a free lance survoy into the 
unfair and unrestrained method of advertising, marketing and hawking of 
Japanese goods. To use psycho-analytical terms: ' thov are using the “ Ego 
ideal " and “ Tdistic ” aspects of the mind for the purposes of the “ Ego ” ’ 
which needs moral dishonesty. They are connoisseurs in the study 
of the sub-conscious mind of the Indians and their appeal is by the hack door 
of the mind by superstitious and mythical suggestions. Thov arc immensely 
resourceful in those abusive utilisation of Religious symbols and beliefs, 
and fraudulent exploitation of the patriotic sentiments of the vast ignorant 
and illiterate masses in India, who are incapable of seeing through them. 

Japanese are well-known for their capacity as “ gate-crushers ” and 
“ tar-dodgers ”, which is not only far away for attainment by Indians, 
whose “ ‘ endemic ’ ‘ mental complexes ’ ” are inferiority and fear com¬ 
plexes. Besides, tho simple and better commercial honesty of the Indians 
would be disadvantageous to compete with moral dishonesty of tho Japanese 
who subordinate morals to business. 

Though India iR said to Ho the “ Mother of Philosophy ” and the 
premier leading country in Mental and Moral {sciences, it is paradoxical 
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that this is the very country which is weak without mental and logical 
alertness and which lends itself to much exploitation by superior mental 
and moral talents of Japanese and other foreigners, in trado and industrial 
competition. India is not advanced in this method of advertising and 
marketing, while the Japanese: industrialists employ very resourceful 
psychologists and montul and moral science specialists to expand their 
trade and to invent devices to circumvent and hoodwink the tariff dis¬ 
advantages and other restricting laws. Indeed, their capacity in this direc¬ 
tion is so hydra-headed that it is very hard even to discover by the keenest 
eye. In studying tho competition of Japanese with Indian Silk Industry, 
inter alia, this advantageous mental and moral traits of the Japanese 
aud the comparatively disadvantageous position of tho Indians in this direc¬ 
tion must be closely considered. 

Till this problem of “ Marketing raketecring ” is solved and brought 
under control by the Tariff Board (India), and does it best to a (franco 
and develop Indian commercial talents in this direction to a sufficiently 
counter-balancing level, protection by bounty is u “ Dead Sea apple 
considering the hydra-headed and very resourceful tactics of Japanese to 
make up this consequent disadvantage by marketing aud advertising, 
lienee, the imperative need for increased protection by raising the tariff 
ou Japanese Silk goods. 

I would tako this occasion, to make an humble suggestion that tho Tariff 
Board, should employ Mental and Moral Science specialists in India, to 
conduct survey, investigation and research to those aforesaid and allied 
problems and to get suitable suggestions in formulating tariff policies, 
as well as to do their best by countcr-baluncing devices in other directions. 

2. Sea Traffic and Shipping Control. 

Above all, tho competitive advantages in sea traffic and the utterly 
disadvantageous position of Mysore in this matter is overwhelmingly against 
“ Bounty ", and makes the case clearly and decidedly for Protective 
Duty ”, The convention and protocol regarding commercial relations and 
shipping entered into between Japan and India and England is all 
favourable to Japan at tho cost of tho interests of India. The Japanese 
have good resources of under-cutting their rates or to otherwise make up 
tho losses by “ prices in the market ” by appropriate changes in ship 
traffic. Besides, the advantages of Silk Industry in this direction depend 
upon and have to fluctuatingly adjust to several other interests of other 
shipping commodities Considering these aforesuid transcendent cuuses and 
other outside interests, the ease is unequivocally for apropos protective 
duty, till at least the present protocol ceases and a new suitable one is 
entorod into. 

Should the Board think that I should personally appear beforo it, I 
should gludly be at their service; and thanking for an eurly communication 
in the matter, I hog to remain, Sir, etc. 


(0) Replies to questionnaire for the hnrwllnom industry handed in at the 
time of oral evidence on the 11th August, 1938, try Mr. R. S. Muni at 
Bangalore. 

2. Certain quantity of raw silk is obtained in India ronnd about Mysore 
and Jammu in Kashmcrc. Spun Silk ami Bayou is imported. 

Gold thread is obtainod from Surat tuuinly and is manufactured in Surat 
(Tndia). 

The prico of raw silk ranges from Rs. 6 to Rs. 7-4 according to the 
stocks hold, and demand. Spun silk runges from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5-8 varying 
according to quality. Gold thread costs Rs. 55 to Rs. 60 per lb. 

3. Staple yarn was being used in the manufacture of silk goods, in the 
proportion of 1 : I. it is imported from abroad and its price is between 
As. 14 to Rs. 1-4. 
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4. There is absolutely no tendency for the staple yarn to oust tho sillc. 
Staple fibre goods do not have a good estimation, particularly when asso¬ 
ciated with manufacture of sarees. 

3. (i) Other agency. 

(ii) Some do their own, wliile there are small dyehouses owned by dyers 
who do tho dyeing and boiling oil for commission. 

(iii) Do as above. 

(iv) Generally by the weaver. 

0. Two thread organzine for warp and 3 thread trama for woft. 

7. The same condition prevails even now, although there have been one 
or two, who carry on independently of merchants. Majority of weavers 
seem to be not getting their due share, but there are exceptions to the 
above. If there is good understanding between the merchant and tho 
weaver 1 should always preler their arrangement. 

8. Silk suitings and shirtings are not manufactured to any scale worth 
mentioning as it is impossible to compete with foreign goods. So far there 
lias not been foreign competition in sarees although there has been internal 
competition by the manufacturers, by the use of cheap imported silk in the 
sarees. 

12. The length and width of a sarec is 9 yardsx45* respectively. 

14. Spun silk is used in the manufacture of cheap sarees, shirtings and 
suitings. 

15. Tho weavers obtain from both as the case may be. 

16- Yes. It varies according to t)«* credit of each individual and there 
is no fast rule. 

17. In some cases well-to-do weavers obtain their silk directly, this is 
a small percentage. Most of the weavers get through their cloth merchants 
to whom they give their woven goods for sale. 

18. The Indian silk is poor with regard to unwinding qualities and also 
Contains knots, slubs and rayed yarns. This is absent in imported silk. 
As regards weaving quality which is the primary factor, the Indian silk is 
far superior to imported silk, besides having good uflinity for colors. Tho 
merchants prefer imported silk as it is a ready seller. 

19. Sorting and grading is not usually done. If graded the quality would 
improve and in consequence greater demand for tho quality silk will be 
created. 

80. Vide answer to question 17. 

22. There seems to have been somo experiments carried but I am not 
aware if the results came up to expectation. 

23. The merits of artificial silk is generally well known to the Indian 
consumers and their demand is very low. 


36. Vice-Consul for China, Bombay. 

l 

(1) Demi-official letter No. 63X, dated the 3iih June, 193S , from the 
President, Tariff Board, to Yoshih Chen, Esq., Vice-Consul for China , 
Bombay. 

Many thanks for having acceded to the Board's request for an informal 
talk. The Board listened with very great interest to the point of view put 
forward by you. 

As promised, I am sending you herewith a few questions which the Board 
would like you to answer along with the replies you will send to our main 
questionnaire. Please note that these questions refer to the conditions 
before the Sino-Japanese conflict. If the answers to some questions aro 
delayed, the Board would bo grateful for replies to the other questions as 
soon as tho material is available. 
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Supplementary Questionnaire. 

1. Pleaso state the cost of production of mulberry leaves, cocoons and 
raw silk in Canton. 

2. What is the average number of basins per filature which the Chineso 
Government consider necessary for an economic unit? 

3. Please state whether the Chinese Government are giving any export 
bounty. 

4. What has been the total production of raw silk in China since the last 
five years? 

5. Please state whether the Chinese market has been affected by the 
imports into that country of artificial silk from Japan. 

C. How does the quality of Chinese silk compare with Indian silk? 

7. What is the initial cost of equipment commonly used for hand reeling? 
What outturn should it give? How long docs it last? 


(2) Letter -Vo. YSCIS'-T>. / ISO, tinted the Itifh July, I'J.IS, from Yoshih Chen, 

Es<j., Vice-Consul fur China, Bombay, to the Bresident, Tariff Board. 

1 have pleasure in sending herewith a detailed note on questions per¬ 
taining to the Sericultural Enquiry by the Tariff Board, as promised during 
the informal talk with the Hoard and as desired by you in your letter 
No. 622, dated the 21th June, 1936. 

T am glad to note from your letter that you have thought it right to 
restrict the quostions to conditions prior to the commencement of the Sino- 
Japanesc conflict. This should necessarily bo so, as not only have prices 
been greatly affected by the war, but also a great blow is given to the 
Sericullural Industry of China thereby. Filatures are destroyed and several 
of the silk producing centres are under military occupation. This would 
suffice to put off the Chinese silk for somo years to come from the field af 
competition. 1 have no doubt that this and severul consequential facts 
will he duly weighed by your Board. 

I understand that there is a proposal to restore tariff values. If that 
should find favour with your Board, I need hardly point out that unless 
fair and equitable values are fixed up, it would mako room for discrimination 
between different foreign goods. I would therefore request that in fixing 
tariff values, the prices prevailing in 1930, which to all purpose, I believe, 
was a normal year for silk trade, should form the basis of your consideration. 

Finally, I would urgo that, if as a result of your investigations and 
deliberations you find that tho Chinese silk trade was prejudiced as a result 
of the last protective measures adopted in India without corresponding 
guin to the Indian industry and that on tho contrary other foreign goods 
wore unjustly benefited, then your Board will not hesitate to recommend 
measures to remove such inequitable fetters which hamper the Chinese 
silk trade. 

1 now avail myself of this opportunity to express to you and tho members 
of your Board my thanks for the consideration extended to mo. 

Note from the Vice-Consul for China, Bombay, to the Tariff Board in 
connection with Sericvltural Enquiry. 

1. Needless to point out at the outset, that silk has boon not only one 
of the staple industries of Chinn, hut u principal item of trade which has 
cemented for ages the happy commercial relations between India and China. 
Chinese silk has in Tndia, as in other parts of tho world, encountered keen 
an! ofteu unfair competition, and the decline in the Chineso silk exports 
to India has been considerably responsible for the unhappy position of 
marked depreciation of the volume of trade in gonorol between the two 
countries. Any proposal that would further cripple the Chinese silk export 
to India or fail to remove the handicap from which it suffers at present 
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is bound to further prejudicially affect, the alreudy depleted volume of trado 
between the two friendly commies and their finances. 

2. Retrospectively, it was since 1930 in particular that Chinese silk 
interests s uttered heavily for various reasons which then necessitated 
Government intervention to revive the industry from the verge of bankruptcy 
in which it found itself. Steps were taken to relieve the farmers who were 
then in a pitiful state and even subsidies were in or about 1934 granted 
by the Government to exports of raw silk as ameliorative measures. 

3. Since then the Chinese Government were convinced that more funda¬ 
mental measures were necessary tor the general rehabilitation of the industiy, 
particularly with a view to increase production, improve quality and reduce 
costs of production. A Scricultuial and Filature Improvements Commis¬ 
sion was created in 1931 us a subsidiary organisation ol the National 
Economic Council of Chinn. As a result of the efforts of this Commission 
exports showed marked increase and so also the market price of silk. 

4. Many varieties of silk-worm are found in China such as the silver 
white variety of Kiangsu, Chekiang and Anhwei; the Yellow and Pink 
varieties of Szcchuen, Hupeh and Shantung and tho Pluvoltine Whito 
variety of Kwungtung (Canton). The hud points of these varieties lie in 
their unfavourable yield and their inferior quality. To cope with these 
defects, modern seed producing stations have been organised in various 
provinces with a view to start regular production of "seeds of a standard 
type prepared under scientific conditions and free from hereditary disease. 
The type produced in largest quantities was a crossing of a w hite monovoltine 
and a white bivoltinc. These crossings have been found suitable for thicker 
thread. Experiments are being made to study the qualities of Chinese 
varieties and test the possibilities of crossing them. But the ChinoBe reelers 
themselves prefer the Chinese whito variety. 

5. Period of Development, covering incubation Larval and Pupa Htagca, 
of tho Chinese variety, is on an average 43 days 23 hours. The percentage 
of loss of silk worms is 12 22. The weight of Cocoons per thousand silk¬ 
worms was found to he 1,757-2 grams and the average weight of silk-eaaing 
of 20 cocoons to he 5 7 grams. The average length of Bilk from one cocoon 
was found t<> be 073 rolls (one roll being equal to 1-125 meters). The 
average number of moth from one egg was 554. Tho cost of mulberry leaves 
in Canton is on an average 170 Hongkong Dollars to»l picul. 1 catty (1/100 
pirul) of raw silk takes about 4 Hongkong Dollar worth of Cocoons, the 
indigenous Chinese variety of silk-worm needing 600 to 700 catties of cocoons 
for one hale of silk. The price of raw silk iti Canton is on an average 400 
Hongkong Dollars for 1 picul. 

6. Filatures in China are still equipped mostly with old and inefficient 
types of wooden and iron machinery though side by side modern and new 
machines have been increasingly used. The new typc« of machines have been 
able to produce 20 ounces of silk per day as against 8 or 9 ounces in tho 
ease of old machines. The equipment most common in Canton is the wooden 
filature costing about 15 Hongkong Dollars which can last for two year*. 
They produce C to 9 ounces per day depending upon the number of “ ends ” 
used. 

7. The cost of silk reeling is now considerably reduced and the yield 
to tho basin lias been doubled. The cost of labour haR decreased from 400 
Shanghai Dollars to about 100 per picul. The production of raw silk in 
193(5 was estimated to ho 120,000 piculs, an increase of about 20 per cent, 
more than in 1935. 

8. The Chinese Government has also introduced the Government Testing 
Bureau for the Testing and Grading of raw silks which will eventually wood 
out poorer qualities of silk. 

9. The Chinese market, has indeed been affected by imports into Chins 
from Japan, particularly by illegitimate means. But the effect on Chinese 
silk has heen more marked through Japanese competition, howsoever in 
foreign countries. 
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10. A review of Chinese silk trudo with India after the introduction her# 
of protective duties may now he undertaken. At that time it was pointed 
out by my predecessor in office and the Chinese traders, that the Chinoso 
silk goods coining under the operation of the Indian Tariff, particularly 
most of the Cantonese goods, were of a class and quality different from that 
which is being produced in India or likely to be produced hero. It waa 
also pointed out that as they cater for the needs of poorer and some parti¬ 
cular classes of people in india, the result of tho enhanced tariff would 
at least in tho case of Chinese silk result only in increasing the burden of 
tho particular consuming class of such product. Even the Tariff Hoard 
in its report pointed out that Chinese silk of such class at best come only 
into indirect competition with sonto products in India. Opinion was also 
expressed that instead a great fillip would he given to the artificial silk 
industry and that the latter would surely take the place of some of the 
coarser sorts of silk wherein the Chinese pre-dominated. A survey of 
Indian import figures would leave no doubt in one’s mind that all these 
prognostications have come true, though I do not know nor am I competent 
to judge how far the intent of those protective measures huvo come true. 

11. The following figures taken from “ Annual Reviews of Trade in 
India ” will speak for themselves about the increase in the import of 
artificial silk. 


Artificial Silt;—Total Imports. 


Yam. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1034-36. 

1935-30. 

1930 37. 

Quantity in million yards 

. 11 0 

9-8 

16-6 

14-9 

170 

Value in lakhs of rupees 

. 92$ 

82 

118 

84 

99 

Pieeegoods- 

Quantity in million yards 

. 112-8 

40-4 

670 

74-5 

102-0 

Value in lakhs of rupees 

. 253 

108 

183 

188 

238 


Needless to say that of this the share of Japan was the most predominant. 
The following comparison of relevant figures of total imports of artificial 
eilk and real silk raw and manufactured would be also instructive: — 


In thousand* of rupees 



1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935 36. 

1030-37- 

Artificial Silk 

Pure Silk . 

. 4,15,85 
. 4,33,37 

2,74,15 

3,58,60 

3,59,29 

3,37,09 

3,15,78 

2,77,65 

3,85,60 

2,41,87 


12. The figures further reveal that while prior to 1933-34, China had 
dominated the silk market in India, since then for one reason or another 
her supply dwindled down. It. is somewhat significant that the recession 
in Chinese imports curiously resulted in incline of the Japanese silk to 
corresponding extent while the figures of total imports of silk varied but n 
little, as seen below : — 

Silk, raw and manufactured , Supplies by China and Japan. 

China. Japan. 

1932- 33 2,930.000 lbs. at average value 165.000 at average value of 

of Rs. 3-12-3 per lb. Rs. 2-13-8 per lb. 

1933- 34 . 2,101,000 lbs. at 11s. 3-0-11 per 220,000 at Rs. 2-15-9 per 1b. 
lb. 

1,299,000 lbs. at Rs. 2-11-9 per 
lb. 


1934-30 


897,000 at Rs. 2-6-4 per lb. 
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Haw Silk including Cocoons. 




Total Import 
in Lakhs 

Rs. 

Chinese Import 
in Rs. 
Lakhs. 

Japanese 
Import in Rs. 
Lakhs. 

1933-34 . 


72 

64 

1 

1934-35 . 

. 

57 J 

36 

21 

1935-36 . 

♦ 

57| 

15 

42 

1936-37 . 

» 

57 J 

28 

36 


13. Chinese imports, while no doubt, were declining even prior to the 
last Tariff Board inquiry, owing among various other causes to the decline 
in the internal economy of China aggravated by natural disasters and foreign 
aggression they were further affected prejudicially by sagging prices and 
artificially appreciated Chinese exchange in the summer of 1934 continuing 
upto the autumn of 1935. Added to all these difficulties were the increase 
in Indian import duties, with the result that Chinese imports into India 
suffered very heavily. The following import figures of Silk Yarn and 
Piecegoods further indicate this unfortunate tale. 

Silk Yarn. 



Total Imports 

Value in 

Chinese 

JapanoBe 


(lbs.) (000). 

Rs. (Lakhs). 

(lbs.) (000). 

(lbs.) (000.) 

1932-33 

3,010 

88 

... 

... 

1933-34 

. 2,028 

47 

615 

814 

1934-35 

3,293 

78 

587 

1,835 

1935-36 

3,600 

84 

483 

2,377 

1936-37 

2,400 

6 O 4 - 

468 

1,657 


It must be noted that the increase further in silk yarn import duty 
since 1st May, 1936, affected appreciably the total imports and those of 
Japanese yarn, while not as much the Chinese. This may be accounted for 
by the stabilisation of Chinese currency after November, 1935, the consequen¬ 
tial revival of trade as well as on account of the exchange stability. 

The average declared value of Chinese yarn was Rs. 2-9-6 per lb. till 
about 1935-36 then falling to Rs. 2-4-6 in 1936-37. The average value of 
Japanese yarn was Rs. 2-9-6 in 1934-35, Rs. 2-6-1 in 1935-36 and Rs. 2-9-6 
in 1936-37. 


Silk Piecegoods. 




Total Imports 
in Million 
Yds. 

Chinese 
in Million Yds. 

Japanese in 
Million Yds. 

1934-35 

. 

. 33-3 

51 

28 

1935-36 

. 

27-4 

5-3 

22 

1936-37 


21-6 

5-2 

16 


The average declared value in case of Chinese imports was Rs. 5-0-8 in 
1934-35, Rs. 3-12-8 in 1935-36 and Rs. 4-2-3 in 1936-37 as against Rs. 4-10-11, 
Rs. 4-4-8 and Rs. 4-12-6 of Japanese imports in corresponding periods. 

While Chinese imports had declined considerably prior to 1935 it has 
since remained steady, due primarily perhaps to the mounting up of the 
prices of Japanese silk owing to Government restrictions and damage 
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wrought by natural causes, as well as restricted crops of cocoons. China 
also suffered then from dearth of Cocoons and consequent higher prices. 

14. Whatever may be the worth of the figures cited above iu their beat¬ 
ing on the Indian Serictiltural Industry, it seems certain that Chinese silk 
instead of competing with the indigenous industry itself finds competitors 
from other foreign products and its place has been to a greater extent 
taken over not only by other foreign silks but cheap artificial silks and 
mixed products. Before the latter gained a firmer footing in the Indian 
market, the prices of Chinese silk remained Btablc and the indigenous 
sericulture industry was steadily prospering as well. China has never 
before, even when it was predominating the market, attempted to dump her 
products in any of her foreign markets. Raw silk and silk piece-goods of 
certain quality is not produced or manufactured in India and it is iu 
products of these qualities that Chinese products supplement Indian pro¬ 
ducts, catering only to the needs of particular classes of Indians as are 
to he found in Gujurat, Kathiawar and Mnrwar. Chinese goods have never 
appreciably been helped by some of those factors which help the dumping of 
other foreign materials like currency depreciation and Government subven¬ 
tions for expansion of their sale in foreign markets. Indeed, Government 
of China in the recent years have adopted various measures solely with a, 
view to improvement of the industry like the establishment of co-operative 
silk-worm egg farms, of advanced classes for filature workers, of Bureaus 
for tho purpose of imparting instructions to farmers, distribution at 
seedlings of proper types and qualities and loaning of the latest types of 

machines to filatures. These measures are udoptod so as to improve the 

quality of the Chinese products on the one bond and lower the costs of 
production on the other. But subsidies or subvertions have not been given 
except in 1933-34. 

J5. Chinese silk have all along stood on merits and competed on tho 
strength of its distinctive quality and given normal conditions would so 
stand even in the Indian market without in the least directly influencing tho 
indigenous industry. Most particularly, silk from Canton is consumed in 
India in large quantity and it seems that Cantonese silk have found favour 
so far inasmuch as 7(1 to bll per cent, of Cantonese silk has been consumed 
annually in India alone. However, in recent years on account of various 

factors this sort of silk hus been rivalled as well by other foreign production. 

Not the leust among the factors, were the increased tariff in India inasmueh 
as they have facilitated the expansion of artificial silk and mixed goodR 
and these expansions have to a great extent been at the expense of 
Cantonese silk, which are coarser and heavier in texture and manufactured 
mostly from silk waste. Because of the use of starch and coating with 
size the weight of Cantonese silk is heavier and imposition of specific duties 
(though afterwards revised to avoid undue discrimination) has very adversely 
affected the Cantoneso silk industry than others. Cantonese silk merchants 
have been trading in India for moro than 100 years. Immediately prior to 
the last Tariff revision there were four bigger firms in Bombay dealing in 
Cantonese silk paying on an average from 12 to 15 lacs of rupees per annum 
as duties. It may be mentioned that Bombay is the one and only port at 
which these Cuntoncse goods are imported, though 90 per cent, of these 
piccegoods are consumed in the markets of Gnjerat, Kathiawar and Marwar, 
access to which can he had from other ports in the Native States. These 
firms who were of good standing and carrying on business honestly and 
straightforwardly without ever trying to evade in anywise payment of duties 
or dump their products, have found unfortunately that in the case of their 
products the law of diminishing returns had ceased to function. Two of these 
four firms were therefore compelled to dose their business in Bombay and 
pack off, while the other two aro maintaining tlieii stand in the market with 
utmost difficulties as will bo seen from the figures mentioned below of one 
of these firms. The rise in tariff is to some extent responsible us well for 
adding to these difficulties, particularly when tho levy pf specific duty was 
adopted inasmuch as that system is patent in affecting prejudicially the 
class of products thov deal in, without bringing about corresponding benefit 
to the indigenous industry. 
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Import figures oj one oj the Cantonese Firms. 



Silk piecegoods. 

Haw 

Silk. 

Total. 



Import. 

Duty paid. 

Import. 

Duty paid. 

Import. 

Duty. 


Ha. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1933 

. 6,52,081 

2,29,310 

4,43,529 

84,689 

10,96,210 

3,13,999 

1934 

. 5,88,114 

1,57,620 

2,18,971 

71,619 

8,07,085 

2,29,239 

1936 

. 4,52,290 

1,27,584 

2,08,00? 

65,705 

6,60,291 

1,93,289 

1930 

. 3,13,824 

1,37,043 

1,54,510 

48,848 

4,68,340 

1,85,891 

193? 

. 2,94,066 

89,345 

1,15,596 

36,299 

4,09,662 

1,25,644 


The progressive diminution in the imports of one firm shown in tho 
above figures is not only to l>e found in the ease of other firm as well, but 
also in all Chinese silk products imported into this country. I havo with 
me figures compiled in a table from Chinese statistics which bear this out. 
The Table “ B ” shows exports into British India which are so declared 
to the Chinese Customs, and includes Burma. It also contains the Total 
Exports from China to all the foreign countries together and would give 
an idea as to the relation of imports into this country with tho totul 
exports from China. Tho Table must be read subject to certain qualifications. 
Firstly, they do not bIiow exports of Chinese silk which have found thoir 
way into this country from Hongkong. Secondly, lately on account of armed 
smuggling indulged in by the Japanese in North China in particular, some 
part of the imports from China in the last year or so include products not 
strictly of Chinese origin which havo found way into China through such 
dubious ways. I believe, these figures would help your Board in finding 
out what particular class of goods do not compete with the indigenous 
product and in devising measures for safeguarding Indian industry without 
unnecessarily penalising tho Chinese trade. They do not show tho imports 
of some silk products, like the wnste, in which tho volume of Chinese export* 
to India is not sufficient in comparison with the exports to other foreign 
countries as to find separato mention. Tho corresponding figures of silk 
yarn are given below separately in Table “ A ”. 


TABLE “ A ”. 



1933-34. 

1934 35. 

Kg. 

St. ** 

Kg. 

St. t 

Exports of Silk Yam to British 
India. 

Total . . 

260,188 

1,390,495 

203,751 

1,027,766 

459,234 

2,568,322 

377.882 

1,961,040 



1935-36. 

1936-37. 

Kg- 

St. $ 

Kg. 

St. t 

Exports of Silk Yam to British 
India. 

Total . 

231,426 

1,128,629 

114,749 

685,497 

432,091 

2,363,394 

312,780 J 

1,773,240 


* Chinese Standard Dollar. 























TABLE “ B 

Table showing imports from. China into British India {including Burma) of different silk products, with total exports from 

China mentioned umler them in brackets for comparison. 
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(3) Demi-official letter No. 035, dated the Sift August, 10,1/1, from the 
President, Tariff Board, to Y. S. Chen, Esq,., Vice-Consul for China, 
Bombay. 

In tlie course of your oral evidence before tbc Tariff Board thia morn¬ 
ing it wun stated that the figures of cost of production of mulberry leave*, 
cocoons and raw silk in China given in the written note submitted by you 
were taken from some published book. I should be much obliged if you 
could kindly let me know the nanio of the book and the year of its publication. 
I should also bo glad if you could let me seo tho book for a few days. 
It will bo returned when done with. 


(4) Demi-official letter No. Oil, dated the 1st September, l'JSS, from the 
President, Tariff Board, to Y. S. Chen, Esq., Vice-Consul for China, 
Bombay. 

In the course of the oral evidence tendered by you before the Tariff 
Board yesterday you brought to the notice of the Board that the imports 
from China during the three months from April to June, 1937, were not 
entiroly of Chincso origin but were largely Japanese goods smuggled into 
China and shipped trom there to India and in 1933 they were Japanese goods 
owing to some of the Chinese ports now belonging to Japan. The Board 
would feel grateful if you could kindly let them know whether it is 
possible for the Customs authorities here to detect such goods on arrival 
in India. Your statement, 1 tako it, applies both to raw silk and Bilk 
piecogoods. 


(0) Letter No. YSC/27I2J0, dated the 2nd September, HUS, from V. S. 
Chen, Esq., Vice-Consul for China, Bombay, ta the President, Tariff 
Board. 

T am in receipt of your letters Nos. 935 and 941, dated respectively the 
31st August and 1st September. 

As desired in the former, 1 have pleasure in sending you herewith two 
books, ris., “the (1iine.se Year Hook, 1935-35 and “Twenty-five Years 
of the Chincso Republic Relevant pages have been murked for your 
reference. 

With reference to your letter No. 94), I believe I must make it eleur 
as to what 1 stated to you in answer to your inquiry about the marked 
increase of imports from China in 1937. As one of the reasons, I stated 
that for some timo prior to that period it has been known to be a fact that 
Japanese goods entered China by armed smuggling carried on a gigantio 
scale and that it may be also that some portion of the imports from China 
includes products not strictly of Chinese origin. The pamphlet* which is sent 
herewith will give you some idea of the extent to, and the manner in, which 
smuggling had been carried on in all sorts of goods, including silk and 
artificial silk I regret I have no other copy of this book nor of the 
subsequent publications in the matter. 

As to the question of detection of such goods entering India, T would like 
to make investigations and advise you in the matter hereafter. 


(6) Note- on the Currency Policy of the Chinese Government, forwarded 
with letter dated the 30th September, HISS. 

For some time prior to the introduction of the new monetary policy 
(November 3, 1935), China had been going through a period of deflation, 
brought ahout first by the rapid abandonment of the gold standard by the 


Not printed. 
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principal countries of the world and aggravated later by the aggressive 
American silver policy which had the object of “ doing (something for 
silver China’s balance of international payments had at that time also 
began to turn against her. All factors therefore tended to widen the 
disparity between the world prico of silver and the rate of Chinese exchange, 
ana encouraged the enormous export of silver in 1934. Smuggling of silver 
had become highly lucrativo after the imposition of tax on silver exports. 
Though some important reforms were made and measures adopted, in mid- 
October, 1935, the persistent uncertainty as regards the future of the 
currency, combined with the repeated rumours to which this gave rise, led 
to a renewed and more vigorous attack on the dollar. The value of the 
dollar began to weaken irresistibly in terms first of gold and foreign 
exchanges, and later, in terms of sensitive commodities. It was under these 
circumstances Government introduced its new monetary policy. 

Under the new policy, inter alia it was provided that the exchange valuo 
of the Standard Chinese dollar was to bo fixed at the level it hod reached 
at the time of the mandate, and in order to keep the exchange value 
stable at that level the three Government banks were to buy and sell 
foreign exchange in unlimited quantities. 

The new monetary policy was singularly successful and stability of 
exchange had been fully maintained in a way never before experienced in 
China as would be seen from the figures hereunder mentioned: — 

Official Foreign Exchange Quotations in London and Hongkong. 


Shanghai T. T. on London s. d. Hongkong Dollars. 



Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

1934 . 

1/0-250 

1/2-500 

1/4-100 

90-750 

80-000 

88 076 

1935— 

January . 

1/5 625 

1/4-625 

1/4-938 

82-000 

80000 

80-350 

May 

1/8-375 

1/7-875 

1/8-125 

70-000 

69-000 

69-200 

December . 

1/2-375 

1/2-375 

1/2-375 

92 000 

81000 

88-850 

1936— 

January . 

1/2-375 

1/2-375 

1/2-375 

92-500 

90-000 

91-510 

August 

1/2-375 

1/2-375 

1/2-375 

96-000 

95-500 

96180 

October 

1/2-438 

1/2-250 

1/2-352 

96-750 

95-600 

96-180 

December . 

1/2-409 

1/2-375 

1/2-410 

96-760 

96 000 

96-650 

1937— 

January . 

1/2-375 

1/2-375 

1/2-375 

96-750 

96-750 

96-750 

May 

1/2-375 

1/2-375 

1/2-375 

97-000 

97-000 

97-000 


Tho rates shown as that of May, 1937, have remained in force with very 
slight variation os the Government’s average official daily rates of 
exchange Bince May, 1937, to the enrrent month. However, the average daily 
open market rates for T. T. abroad have varied on aeeount of the flight 
of capital and breach of the Gentlemen's Agreement by foreign banks 
whereby they had placed a virtual, though voluntary, embargo on tho 
exports of silver abroad. As a result of the unjustified attack on tho 
exchange duo to the existence of a state of war in the country, Govern¬ 
ment havo been maintaining a separate official daily rates of exchange for 
all just and due withdrawals and this rate differs from the daily open 
market rates for T. T. abroad. The official rate has been preserved as it 
was stabilised since monetary decrees of November, 1935. 
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Tho Shanghai T. T. rates on Bombay are givon below: — 



Highest. 

Bombay Ra. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

1934 

101000 

80 000 

83-965 

1935— 

January 

112-260 

79 000 

97-800 

May 

112-250 

109-250 

110-779 

Octobor 

100-500 

81-250 

96-567 

November 

82-000 

79-000 

79-260 

December 

79-250 

79-000 

79-100 

1936— 

January 

79-125 

79-000 

79 095 

Juno 

79 000 

79-000 

79 000 

Docember 

79-750 

79-700 

79-700 

Average 

79-750 

78-500 

79-189 

1937— 




January 

79-125 

79 000 

79103 

May 

79-250 

79-250 

79-250 


37. Replies received from Messrs. Nagindts Foolchand Chinai and 

Co., Bombay. 

(1) Demi-official letter No. 6.90, dated the Hth July, 19S8, from V. 1. 
Buhimtoola, Esq., President, Tariff Board, to Jivanlal Chunilat Vhinoy, 
Esq., 79, Slasjid Bunder lioad, Bombay. 

Will you kindly supply to tho Board recent c.i.f. prices of the various 
classes of articloa shown below: — 

(1) Raw silk, 

(2) Silk yarn on twisted silk, 

(3) Noils, 

(4) Spun silk, 

(5) Nitto yarn, 

(C) Artificial silk yarn and twisted silk rayon, 

(7) Pure silk goods, 

(8) Artificial silk goods and mixtures, 

(9) Staple fibre and coloured Btaple fibre. 


(2) Letter, dated the 15th July, 19Vt, from Nagindas Foolchand (Ihinai, 
Esq., Bombay, to F. I. Bahimtoola, Esq., President, Tariff Board. 

With reference to your D. O. No. 690, dated the 14th inst., underneath' 
please find c.i.f. prices of all tin' items excepting No. 7/8 information on 
which can be had from Mr. Karanjia. 
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1. Raw Silk (prico - per 100 kins—132$ lbs.): — 




11b. 




A. Japanese Filatures White 13/15 

620 




Japaneso Filatures White 20/22 

590 




Japanese Filatures Yellow 20/22 

560 




11. Canton Steam Filature 20/22 

330 per picul 133$ lbs 


C. Shanghai Tsutlee Rereol .... 

350 

>1 

>> 


Shanghai Steam Filature 20/22 

550 

}) 

a 


Shanghai Shantung Filature Yellow 20/22 

410 

it 

a 


D. Hand-reels (Native-reels. Tariff rate Its. 2-8 





per lb.)— 





Powmien. 

270 

>* 

it 


Moochan or Kakadia .... 

280 

it 

a 


Tsatleo ....... 

245 

it 

it 


Kahing. 

255 

a 

it 

2. 

Silk Yarn or Twisted Silk-organzine— 





13/15 2 ply per 100 lbs. 

525 




20/22 2 ply per 100 lbs. 

520 



3. 

Noils. (Prico per 200 lbs.) — 





40/2 Washed Shanghai Mill 

225 




40/2 Unwashod Shanghai Mill 

195 



4. 

Spun Silk. (Price per 110 lbs.)— 





210/SSS Japan. 

420 




140/2 Italy grey. 

315 



C. 

Nitt.o Mixed (00 per cent. Spun Silk and 50 





per cent. Rayon, price per 110 lbs.)— 





210/2 . 

300 



6. 

Artificial Silk Y T arn. (Price per 200 lbs.)— 





Japan. 





120 Full Luster. 

116 to 

ins 



150 Full Luster. 

112 „ 

103 



120 Dull Luster. 

135 




150 Dull Luster. 

130 




Twisted Silk Rayon—no quotations. 




9. 

Staplo Fibres. (Price per 200 lbs.)— 





80/2. 

265 




60/2. 

235 




80/2 coloured staple fibre .... 

315 




We shall be clad to furnish any furthor informations on the abovd 
subjects if need be. 


(3) T>emi-offiriat letter .Vo. ?YW, dated the 1XU I Juhi. from V. 1. 

Itahimtoolc, Esq., President, Tariff Board, to Jivanlal. Chundal Vhinai, 
Esq., Bombay. 

Many thanks for your letter, dated the 15th instant,, enclosing the recent 
c.i.f. prices of all the itoms mentioned in my precious letter. I, however, 

50 
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find some difficulty in accepting these prices. As you are aware, the present 
duty on raw silk is 20 per cent, p/us It annas on tariff value. If I take 
the Japaneso filature silk, the tariff value is Its. 4-12 and the duty would 
he Its. 2-1 per Ih. 11 1 add Rs. 2-1 to Rs. 4-10-10, then the price would ho 
Its. 6-11-10 which is nowhere near the presont market price. 1 think there 
is some mistake with regard to these prices. Will you therefore kindly 
check them and let mo have your considered reply '< 


(4) Letter, dated ilie 21.it July, 10-Jl s', from Xmjindas Fotilchand Chinni, 
Kiq., to F. I. Jtahiintoola, Esq., President, Tariff Board. 

Wo beg to acknowledge receipt of your favour D. O. No. 703, dated the 
18th instant, addressed to our Air. Jiwunlnl Cliinai and beg to inform you 
that as already intimated to the Hoard in Mangalore on the 30th ultimo, 
during Allgust-Septomhcr our market entered into forward contracts with 
Japan for October-Novemhcr-Deremhir shipments on a large scale at much 
higher rates in hope of gelling profit duo to the proposed increase of the 
Tariff Value from Rs. 3-2 to Rs. 4-12 lor the year 1933 and prnhnblo 
scarcity of tonnago owing to China-Japan War. These shipments, nearly 
4,000 hales, arrived before the close of the year 1937 but the buyers’ 
expectations were frustrated as the market here gradually declined as stocks 
wero accumulating, both in consuming markets and in Bombay. During 
the past six months there was a lug disparity between Japan prices and 
those at which Ronibay were selling. We tried our best to bring a reaction 
by buying over locally about 300/700 bales but to no purpose. 

If you will glance at the last report, dated the loth instant, of the 
Mysore Silk Association you will find that on the 31st May, Japan Filaturo 
White 13/15-1) grade were quoted at Ynx. 700 first cost, i.e., Yus. 728 
c.i.f. (4 per cent, is the usual charge) which calculated at exchange Rs. 79 
comes to Us. 574. Market has since advanced nearly Yus. 100 owing to 
recovery in all the commodity markets in New York. For your further 
satisfaction (enclosed) please find daily quotations ruling at tho Yokohama 
Silk Exchange from 1st June to date which will clear up the mystery. If 
any further proof is needed wo shall he pleased to furnish. 

There is absolutely no mistake in the recent c.i.f. prices submitted in 
our lust letter. 


13/15 White D grade first cost (4 per cent, must be added to get c.i.f. 
price such as freight, insurance, etc.): — 





Quota¬ 



Quota 


Date. 


tions in 
Yens per 


Date. 

lions it 
Yens p 




100 kins. 



100 kin 

1st June, 

1938 . 

. 078 

18th 

June, 1938 . 

672 

2nd 

J 1 

1 » 


201 h 

l > >i * 

071 

3rd 

11 

»» • 

0G9 

21st 

it n 

034 

'4th 

> ) 

it 

003 

22nd 

tt a 

097 

Ctli 

>1 

it 

000 

23rd 

a 1 1 

083 

7th 

1» 

it • 

059 

24 th 

a a 

700 

8th 

1 1 

ti 

049 

25th 

ti a * 

710 

9th 

J> 

it 

050 

27 th 

>i >) 

758 

10th 

> * 

j > 

050 

23th 

j> ii • 

770 

l.ltli 

J 1 

1 1 

058 

30 th 



13 th 

>1 

a 

650 

1st 

July, 1938 . 

770 

15th 

i * 

i) 

005 

2nd 

it t* * 

792 

Kith 

> 1 

1 7 

070 

4th 

ii H * 

790 

17th 

1 » 

it 

080 

5th 

>» ii 

800 
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Quota¬ 




Quota¬ 

Pat*. 


tions in 
Yens per 


Pate. 


tions in 
Yens per 



100 kins. 




100 kina. 

6th July, 

1938 . 

794 

14th July, 

1938 . 

799 

7th „ 

#> 

786 

15th 

II 

II * 

808 

8th „ 

II • 

776 

10th 

II 

>1 

823 

11th „ 

>> 

. 770 

18th 

>1 

II 

800 

12th „ 

II • 

701 

19th 

II 

I » 

613 

13th „ 

II • 

. 780 

20th 

II 

II 

823 


(5) Letter, dated the 2nd Avgust, l!Mf (, from Nagindas Fuolchwiul Chinai, 

Esq., Bombay. 

For your information, wo beg to quote Haw silk c.i.f. rupee prices 
ruling in China-Japan, during the fortnight ending .list July: — 

Chinese Hand Heel (Native Heels), T. V. Rs. 2-8 per lb.— 


Hs. A. 

Tsatleo extra und No. 1 262 8 

Chinknm white No. 1/2 . . . . 272 0 

Mooelian Peacock (Kakadia), No. 3/-1/5, ") 

Ha. 297-8 average . . • L • < 

Kahing Pine Stork No. 1/2 . . . f ^ 

Swan No. 3/4.j 

Shantung Lai Laivo .... 203 0 

Tsatlee It/Keel, T. V. Rs. 3-7 per lb.- - 

2nd choice ...... 307 8 

3rd choice ...... 313 0 


Rs. A. 
to 242 0 3 
„ 200 0 


202 8 


k 1 picul 
j —1331 lbs. 


„ 347 8 | 
„ 327 8 J 


Japan Filatures 13/10— 


Yna. 


July 21st. .... 

July 22nd .... 

July 23rd .... 

July 23th .... 

July 20th .... 

July 27th .... 

July 28th to 30th—market closed. 


838 ] 

839 


830 

838 

840 


> 100 king 
I — 132ilba. 


832 


(6) Letter, dated the. 20th August, !9W, from N a () in da* Foolchand Chinai, 
Esq., Bombay, to Messrs. Shri Bavin Silk Throwing 1 actury, Baswangudi 
Fast, Bangalore. 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of you favour, dated the 10th instant, 
about Japanese Hand Heel and nolo contents, Japanese. Hand Keel The 
total imports in India during J037, according to our information, is about 
800/1,000 bales, each 30 kins, viz., 30/0,000 llm. The c.i.f. price paid >ra ■ 
yens 780/700 or Rs. 020/600 per 100 kins for white and yellow quality 
respectively. There are no imports during this year. 

59 a 
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(7) Tetter, dated the 1st Seiitnnher, 1U3K, from Nagindas Foolchand China I , 

Kxq., Bombay. 


As promised, wo quote below recent c.i.f. prices of qualities that aro 
being imported at present and names of various kinds that are manufactured 
ir. China and imported into India: — 


— 

Frico per 

Picul. 

Selling price 
per lb. ej-godown. 
inclusive of 1* per 
cent, discount 
and * per cent, 
brokerage. 

1. Waste products— 

A. Tun jam and Mathow from Canton 

B. Wftutc R/Reel from Shanghai 

ha. 

Rs. 

2. Duppions— 

A. Thonkoon Puppion or Ghaula Native 



Reel. 

11. Thokoon Puppion or Chanta R/ltocl . 



C. Puppion Filatures .... 

•• 

.. 

3. Hund Reels or Native Reels- 

A. Hashing or Railing No. 1, 2, 3 . 

275—65—65 


B. Moochan or Kakadia No. 1, 2, 3 

302*—292*—282* 

344 

G. Ohinkam No. 1,2. 

2C0—250 


1) Tsatlee ...... 

262J--242J 

3 12 

E. Powmien or Minchow 

295 


F. Shantung ..... 

265 


G. Fa ne how .... 



II. Shingon ..... 1. 



I. Minyang .... 



J. Lai Minvang ..... 



K. Hoyung 



E. Kubin .. 



M. Naneliong ..... 



N. Wongchow ..... 


. * 

4. All other kinds—* 

A. Canton Steam Fi Inturo 20/22 

330 

4-4 

11. Canton Steam Filature 28/32 

315 

4-2 

C. Tsatlee K/Reeled .... 

337*—352* 

4-7, 4-11 

1). Shantung Filature .... 

443 

5-2 

E. Minehow Filature 3rd choice 

425 

6-0 

F. .Japanese Filature White 13/15 . 

000 

6-12 

G. Japanese Filature While 20/22 . 

053 

5-15 

H. Japanese Filature Yellow 20/22 

553 

6-12 
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Particulars of Kashmir Silk sold by Kashmir Government, in Bombay, 
tr-i'uctory prices, per lb. 


1931, August 250,000 lbs. Lotus 


Re. 

3-12 

Tulip 

Its. 

3 10 

1935, March 

150,000 

1) >» 


4-0 



1935, October 

25,000 

ft ft 


0-12, 

0-0 

•• 

1930, August 

75,050 

ft »» 


4-12, 

4-13 Tulip 

4 10 

1937, March 

10,000 

ft ft 


0-13 

ft 

5-15, 

1937, June 

20,000 

»» »» 


0-10 



1938, March 

25,000 

ft »l 


0-0 



1938, June 

50,000 

f» ft 


5-0 


•, 


(8) Letlcr, dated the 20th Sept ember, 10:18, from. Messrs. Nagindas Foolchnnd 
Cltinai, Bombay, to the Honorary Secretary, The Mysore Silk Associa¬ 
tion, Channujiat na. 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 107, dated the 15th 
instant and note contents. It is not. customary in this markot to keep 
regular statistics but from records of our own purchases, we give below 
the prices at which purchases wore made by ns during various poriods 
mentioned by you. 


Make. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1938. 

Japan— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

210/2 SSS . 

498 

405 

371 

370 

343 

430 

210/2 XXX . 



•• 

315 

305 

400 

210/2 AAA . 

410 


350 

375 

377 

405 

210/2 Fuji 

402 

300 



355 

392 

210/2 Kento . 

•• 

•- 


:»C2 

355 

380 

Sanghai 210/2 Thoto 

£ s. 

322 

312 

£ a. 

£ s. 

•• 

Nikku 210/2 

6 8 

•• 


4 10 

3 5 


Italian 60/2 Cor. . 

4 7 

- 

•• 

3 0 

3 2\ 

•• 


(Cordonotts only imported from Italy.) 
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<9) Letter, dated the 27th September, 193d, from Nagindat Foolchand Chinai, 

Esq., Bombay. 


YVo beg to quoto below the recent o.i.f. prices of various qualities of 
flaw Silk imported into India: — 


Kinds. 


o.i.f. price per 
picul. 

c.i.f. price 
per lb. 

Wasto products— 


Rs. 

Ra. 

A. Punjam and Matbow, from Canton . 

. 

, , 

. « 

B. Waste R/reel, from Shanghai 

. 

. . 

, . 

Duppiona— 




A. Thonkoon Duppion or Ghanta Native Reel . 

200 

1-8-0 

B. Thonkoon Ouppion or Ghanta Nativo R/lteel 

190 

1-7-0 

C. Duppion Filature . . .. . 

: 

, . 

• « 

Iland Reel or Nativo Reels—- 




Kahing or Kashing, choice 1, 2, 3 . 

• 

280, 270, 200 

2-1-9, 

2-0-0, 

1-16-3 

Moochan or Kakadia, ohoicc 1, 2, 3, 4 


280, 270, 200, 250 

2-1-9, 

2-0-0. 

1-15-3, 

1-14-0 

Chinkom or Chinking, choico 1, 2, 3 

.fj-i 

250, 240, 230 

1-13-0, 

1-12-3, 

1-11-6 

Shantung Lai vo-Middle .... 

. 

265 

2-0-0 

All other aorta— 




Canton Filature 20/22 .... 


335 

2-8-3 

Canton Filature 28/32 .... 

. 

318 

2-0-3 

Shanghai-- 




Tsatlee Re-reeled, oboioo Extra, 1, 2, 3 


420/400, 390, 
300, 350 

3-2-0, 

3-0-0, 

2-14-9, 

2-11-3, 

2-10-0 

Kath Re-reeled. 

• 

. . 

2-8-0 

Moochan or Kakadia Re-reeled . . 

, 

347* 

2-10-0 

Minchow Re-reeled .... 

• 

4471 

3-60 

Chinkam Ro-reeled • • * # 

• 

325, 315 

2-7-0, 

2-5-9 
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Kinds 

e.i.f. price 
per piouL 

e.i.f- prico 
per lb. 

All other sorts— contd. 

Shanghai — contd. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Shantung Filature ..... 

450 

3-G-3 

Japanese Filature 13/15 .... 

000 

4-9-0 

Japanese Filature 2tW22 .... 

533 

4-0-0 

Japanese Thrown silk-orguuzine 13/16 (price 
for 100 lbs.) 

405 

4-16-3 


(10) Demi-official letter No. 11S3, dated the l'Jth October, 1938, from E. I. 
ftaliiintuula, Esq., President, Tariff Hoard, to Jicuuhd C. Chinai , Esq., 
Bombay. 

Tho Hoard understands that each consignment of imported raw silk is 
accompanied by a certificate from the conditioning house in the country of 
origin indicating the weight, of silk. I shall he much obliged if you will kindly 
let me know as early as possible whether your sales of raw silk in India 
take place on the basis of the weight in the certificate of the conditioning 
house or on the actual weight ol silk at the time of sale. 

(11) Extracts from Demi-official letter, dated the 1st December, 1038, from 
Jieiudal C. t'hinni. Esq., ISoif)bay, to F. I. Ituhimtoala, Esq., President, 
Tariff Board. 

Thanks for your 1). 0.. dated the 19th October last, which through 
oversight remained unreplied si, long, lor which I heg to bo apologized. 

Conditioned Wriijht. Ill Madras, Calcutta all silks, eithor e.i.f. or c.x- 
godowu, are sold on basis ol conditioned or not invoice weight and tho 
bales are not reweighed. 

In Bombay all e.i.f. sales arc charged on conditioned or net invoice 
weight while spot, (.i-godowii sales are charged on weight, ascertained by 
reweighment in the presence of the broker or the commission agent as the 
case may he. Hut lately there seems to be ruoro inclination on the part 
cl buyers to prefer conditioned weight to which sellers will have to agree 
before long. 

l'12) Demi-official letter No. I3.ll, dated the 1th Derrmber, from F. I. 
ttahimtoola, Esq., President, Tariff Jloard, to Jivanlal C. Chinai, Esq., 
Bom hay. 

Will you kindly on receipt of this letter let, me have ns early as possible 
tho information as to how the spot prices ill Yokohama are obtained and 
for what kinds of silks they relate to? 


(1,9) Demi-official letter, doted the 7//< December, J!)38, from Jiennl.nl 
Chinai, Esq., to F. I. llahimtoola, Esq., President., Tariff Jloard. 

I heg to acknowledge receipt of your D. O. No. 1931, dated tho 4th 
instant. 

Since last two years the daily quotation ruling on the Hoard in Yokohama 
for spot, cargo are always telegraphed by Messrs. Mitsui Russan Knidia to 
tbeir branches in Calcutta. Madras and Horn hay. These are conimuinVsi.d 
to the buyers. The quotations relate to 13/lo white D grade Steam 
Filatures. 
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(14) Demi-official letter, dated the 7th December, 1038, frov\ Nagindas 
Voolchand Chinai, Esq., Bombay. 

Wo heg to quote below tho recent o.i.f. prices of various qualities of Raw 
Silk imported into India: — 

Kinds, c. i. f. price per picul. 

Rs. 


Waste products .... 

Duppions . 

Hand Reel or Native Reels: 

Railing or Kashing, choice 
1-2- 3— 4 .... 

Chiukam or Chinking, choice 

1-2—3 . 

Tsatlee Raw Silk, choice Extra, 

No. 1. 

All other sorts: 

Canton Filature— 

20/22 . 

28/32 . 

Shanghai — 

Tsatlee Re-rcoled, choice Extra, 

No. 1—2—3 

Minchow Filature 14/10, 3rd 

choice. 

Shantung Filature 16/20 
Japanese Filature White 13/15 
Japanese Filature White 20/22 
Japanese Filature Yellow 20/22 
Thrown Silk-organzino (price per 
100 lbs.)— 

13/15 . 490. 

20/22 . 482. 

The Yokohama Silk Exchange quotations for November; December 13/15 
White D grade iirst cost (4 must be adder! to get o.i.f. price such as freight, 
insurance, etc.): — 




Quotations 



Quotations 


Da to. 

in 

Da to. 


in 



Yens. 



Yens. 

1st 

November, 1938 

822 

18th November, 

1938 . 

806 

2nd 

a >> 

810 

19th 

>i 

795 

4th 

>j a 

813 

21st 

»> • 

790 

5th 

i > >* 

805 

22nd 

i > ♦ 

789 

7th 

it *» 

802 

24th 

j t 

793 

8th 

it a 

808 

25 th ,, 

1 1 • 

796 

9th 

11 it 

812 

26th 

>i • 

798 

10th 

tt >i 

817 

27th 

3 1 • 

795 

11th' 

tt a 

814 

28 th 

1 » 


12th 

it ft 

814 

29th 

) 1 


14th 

tt tt 

818 

30th 

J> * 


15th 

ft it 

814 

1st December, 

J1 • 

807 

10th 

tt a 

811 

2nd 

) > * 

808 

17th 

tt ft 

804 





2921; 2821; 2721; 2021- 
265; 255; 215. 

278; 208. 


355. 

330. 


4271; 230; 350 ; 330. 

495. 

4971- 

620. 

535. 

577. 
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(15) Quotations of Silk Yarn on the 6th December, 1038, Supplied by Messrs. 
Nagindas Foulchand Chinai and Company, Bombay. 

C. I. F. Quotations — 

Japanese Silk Yarn—G grade—Yen G90 per 100 Kin e.i.f. Calcutta 
—about Its. 4-2 per lb. e.i.f. Calcutta. 

Canton Silk ltarn—Rs. 340 per 100 Kin e.i.f. Calcutta—about Its. 2-9 
per lb. e.i.f. Calcutta. 

Market Quotations — 

Japanese—G grade—Rs. 5-12 cx-godown. 

Canton—Its. 4-7 cx-godown. 


38. The Kollegal Silk Filature*, Ltd., Kollegal P. O., Coimbatore. 

(1) Letter, dated the 20th ■July t from F. L. Silva, Esq., Managing 

Divertor, The Kollegal Silk Filatures, Limited, Kullcgal P. O., Coin i- 
batore,. 

On behalf of the Kollegal Silk Filatures, Ltd., I beg to submit herewith 
three copies of my reply to the Questionnaire circulated by the Board. 


ltrphj to the Questionnaire of the Tariff Board, by F. L. Silva, Managing 
Ag ent and IHrertor, the. Kollegal Silk Filatures, Ltd. 

1. The protection granted in 1934 proved altogether inadoqnato and bad 
no effect on the prices of foreign silk On the contrary there was a further 
fall in the import prieo in 1934 sufficient to counterbalance the increased 
duty. 

Tn 1935, China prices rose by about. 8 as. a lb. but in the meantime Japan 
silk of a quality superior to the China variety was placed on the market at 
a more favourable price. Thus the imports continued unabated. To make 
matters worse for Indian silk the Sericulture! Department of the Kashmir 
State suddenly reduced its price to the same level as that of Japan sdk. 

Towards the end of 1930 there was an appreciable increase all round 
which continued for about a year. Keeling that there was some hope of 
prices improving at last, considerable areas were brought under mulberry 
l)oth in Kollegal and Mysore. But that hope was not fulfdled. Brices fell 
again, especially after the commencement of the China Japan war, and 
mulberry gradually went out of cultivation. 

18. Tn the ease of a commodity like cocoons, which aro harvested several 
times in a year, un index based on the average prices for the year is 
likely to be misleading. The price rises or falls according to the volume 
of the crop and is lowest in the case of the two largest crops of the year, 
which probably yield 50 per cent, or more of the total annual supply. 
The index, to l>e true, would have to take both prieo and volume into 
account; in other words, it should be built on a weighted average. 

Again conditions have changed so materially since 1914 that it serves 
no useful purpose to take that year as the basis of the index. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have adopted the year 1928 as a normal year in the ease 
of silk and if the index is derived from that year it will be seen that the 
conclusion of the last Tariff Board is not tenable, still more, so when 
allowance is made for the general fall in prices of 37 per cent. 

In this connection please see my answer tn Query No. 24 below. 

24. The maximum and minimum would hardly give a fair indication of 
the actual position. I give below the average price per lb. (excluding 
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commission and transport charges) of the cocoons purchased by me for my 
Bangalore factory 3inco the year 11)23. 


1923 








As. 

14 

r. 

6 Small quantity. 

1924 








13 

0 

1925 








10 

0 

1926 








10 

7 

1927 








10 

7 

1928 








9 

6 

1929 








9 

0 

1930 








9 

0 

1931 








6 

0 

1933 








5 

) 

1935 








4 

9 Nov. Rnd Dec only 

1936 








4 

8 

1937 








5 

11 

1938 








5 

11 Jan. to March. 


Prior to 1933 the coconns were all of the Mysore variety. Since then 
both qualities have been purchased, the cross breed predominating from 1937. 
Double cocoons are not separated from reelable ones at the time of pnrehaso 
and have to he paid for at. the same price, which is fixed on the basis of 
filth-day weight. They amount to over 10 per cent, ol the lot, occasionally 
even 10 per cent. 

26. The actual position is that between the Kollegal Silk Filature and 
the Government Silk Filature, at Mysore the production of raw silk at 
present by power driven machines amounts to less than 2,000 lbs. por month. 
But the former is under extension and a filature of 200 basins has recently 
been planned in Mysore. These two Filatures expect to produce about, 
10,000 lbs. a mouth. 

There is no power production besides tho above; but the aim of both 
Filatures is to extend their operations in course of time. 

27. The figures will bo furnished separately as they are deemed confiden¬ 
tial. 

29. The figures will be furnished separately as they are deemed confiden¬ 
tial. 


30. Indian Filatures are at n disadvantage only in respect of one of 
tho items, which unfortunately is the one most important. In comparison 
with its quality the cost of the Indian cocoon is certainly excessive. If 
its quality is improved that disahilty will have been removed. 

31. Personally I am of opinion that unless there is an assured supply 
of cocoons within a reasonable distance, a Filature of 100 basins is a safer 
proposition than one of 200 basins in spile of the economy which can be 
effected in overhead charges. In Kollegal we. have made a compromise with 
150 basins hut that is due to the fact that Kollegal is exceptionally well 
situated in respect of the production of cocoons. 

32. The maximum capacity of the Kollegal Filature (which is expected 
to be attained within the next, few months) is 56,000 lbs. a year. 

The Filature started work in Deeemher, 1937, with 40 basins and 
practically untrained labour. The production since then has been— 

4,200 lbs. raw silk. 

2,600 lbs. waste. 

Tho production rises from month to month as the reelers gain experience; 
in July the output is expected to be 1,000 lbs. 
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34. Tim actual number of labourers employed at present is 116, some of 
whom are under training and others children working half time. About i) 
cl the number may be regarded as skilled labour. 

When our programme is complete the number of labourers is expected to 
be about 375. 

The supply of labour is adequate. 

Tt takes a reeler or examiner alsiut six months to acquire the minimum 
skill necessary; others acquire it in a month or two. 

35. (1) In Kollegal reelers are at present paid from 21 annas to 4 annas a 
day; but this rato will be gradually raised to Rs. 6 to 8 a month. We 
do not employ men for reeling, only women and adolescents. 

(2) My experience leads me to think that for our work, Indian labour 
cannot strictly he termed inefficient. Rut continuous supervision—probahly 
to a larger extent than in foreign countries—is absolutely essential for 
correct work. It is tho lack of appreciation of the necessity lor conscientious 
work that constitutes the chief deficiency. 

30. The block value of the Kollegal Silk Filaturo on tho date of commeneo- 
monl of work, t'iz., 25th November, 1937, stood as folluws. 


Ra. 

(«) leases and concessions ..... Nil. 

(b) lands 3,000 

(c) Buildings and water-supply .... 24,000 

(d) Plant and machinery. 27,750 

(e) Other assets • 5,250 


On completion of the scheme now in hand the position will bo as follows: 

(«) Nil. 

(b) Its. 3,000 

(c) Rs. 40,(XXI 
(rf) Rs. 50,1X10 
(c) Its. 7,000 

37. The present-day cost of ft similar plant would be— 


Rs. 

(1) Buildings. 75,000 

(2) Plant and maehinory. 70,000 

(3) Other costs. 30,000 


39. We have provided Its. 70,1X10 for working capital. The amount has 
been found from the Share Capital. 

42. Tt seems necessary that there should he a clearer understanding of 
tho process of re-reeling and the necessity therefor. In tho Japan filatures 
silk cannot he reeled straight off into skeins of tho standard size because 
of the humidity of the climate. It is, therefore, necessary for them to reel 
on one set of swifts in the first instance and then to re-reel the same on to 
standard size skeins. In other eases, in China, for instance, silk reeled 
by hand is subsequently re-reeled by power into similar skeins. In the 
process of re-reeling certain defects come to notice and are removed. Thus 
the silk is rendered clean and can he readily unwound. 

Tt must bo remembered that in its original condition and because of its 
intrinsic quality, the thread is much cleaner than Indian silk. If adhering 
to the thread there were as much floss and soft waste matter as we find 
in Indian silk, I doubt if it could be entirely removed in the process of 
re-reeling except at a prohibitive cost. I am not aware of any mechanical 
contrivance devised for the purpose by moans of which it could he automa¬ 
tically removed without stopping the machino an endless number of times. 
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In India filature tilk is, as in Kurnpe, reeled into standard skeins in 
the first instance and then examined in detail for defects and blemishes. 
As for cliarka silk, the weaver who uses it does not demand a standard size. 
It is only in the case of the small proportion dealt with in Throwing Mills 
that this becomes a desideratum; but even in this case winding machines 
have been made adaptable to various sizes of skeins. Thus there is no 
absolute necessity for re-reeling as in Japan. 

As for cleaning the thread, Throwing Mills are provided with knives 
and dogs which enablo this to be done in the process of preparing thrown 
silk. No doubt their work would go much faster if the thread were already 
cleaned by being re-reeled; but the latter is an expensive process, aud unless 
absolutely essential must he considered wasteful. 

Ninoty per cent, or more of raw silk is thrown hy hand. In this case 
the thread has to he transferred from the hank to a sort of cone mounted 
<m a reed during which operation every inch of the thread passes between 
the fingers of the operator, enabling him or her by mere fool, to detect tho 
blemish aud remove it by instantaneously slopping the unwinding. 

This sort of unwinding is an intermediate stage in weaving indispensable 
in tile process of throwing mid automatically leading to the next step. 
No re-reeling can be more eifoctive than this. On the other hand this 

process would not he saved it the silk used were re-reoled silk. The work 

would be done faster, no doubt; but the comparative saving of time and 
labour (and therefore cost) would hear no proportion to the expense involved 
in re-reeling the silk before it reaches the weaver. 

It will he seen, therefore, that under Indian conditions there is no real 

necessity for re-reeling. Of course, tho quality of raw silk would be 

improved if it is re-reeled; but the question is whether it is au economic 
proposition to do so and whether tho additional cost, which is nothing 
less than 8 as. a lb. is justified when the silk is used up in tho country uml 
not required for export. 

If the silk is to be marketed as raw silk it is not enough to unwind 
it. from the hank and wind it round tho “ alte ” (tho rone referred to 
above), ft has to bo ro-transferrod from the “ alte ” to sonio form of 
bank in which it can be placed on the market (to be transferred once again 
to another “ alto ” by the weaver or band throwster before it is made up 
into a warp or wound on to a bobbin). It will be readily seen that if 
this lias to bo done on a large scale it can only be dono by power machines 
specialising in this work. That again will involve largo capita) outlay and 
additional expense. 

If a filature were to re-reel its raw silk it would have to duplicate its 
machinery by tho provision of a re-reeling plant and yet it would not ho 
able to remove the defects half as effectively as hy means of the unwinding 
done hy hand. 

43. I have tried the Japanese system of reeling on small reels and thon 
re-reeling into standurd size; but it has not helped me to remove the 
defects in the silk. 

I have tried formerly and urn now once more attempting to do re-reeling 
hy the country method with the help of women of the weaver class trained 
in the work. The out-turn is without a blemish but the cost is prohibitive. 
A woman working the whole day can scarcely give one-third of a pound of 
20/24 silk. The lowest wago is 2J annas a day, which means that the 
cost is 8 ns. a lb. To this, however, has to be added the cost of re-winding 
the silk from tho “ alto ” on to the standard skein, for which purpose 
some busins, which otherwise would be reeling, have to be reserved. Thus 
the cost of re-reoling filature silk would bo nothing less than 10 to 12 
annas a lb. and a re-reeling plant would have to be installed before the 
work rould bo attempted on an adequate scale. 

I make no allowance for the waste which occurs in re-rceling beeauso }t 
cannot be uvoided under our examination system also. 
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But 1 must add tlmt the throwing mill or the weaver throwster derives 
a distinct advantage from re-rceled silk. 

48. To my knowledge there has been no improvement with regard to 
exports of raw silk. 

The establishment of a Conditioning Houso would certainly help to 
stimulate the trade. 

49. There has been no variation from the figures given to the Tariff 
Board on the lust occasion. 

GO. Our price for distant markets is the same as that for tho homo 
market, except for the addition of forwarding charges and freight. 

51. So far as filature silk is concerned it requires no further grading 
or sorting. 

52. There is no marked difference. 

54. It is difficult to suggest that any particular kind of imported silk 
competes with any particular kind of Indian silk under the circumstances 
of the last few years. The determining factor is the price and if tho 
weaver finds that the cost ol the fabric he plans is within his limit, he buys 
the best silk available in his market, irrespective of whether it is Indian or 
foreign, hand-reeled or filature. 

This is the case both with tho power and the hand-loom weaver. 

55. In the Indian market artificial silk yarn does not directly compete 
with natural silk yarn to any appreciable extent, because of the nature 
of the fabrics tor which it is used. Thus a saree or shirting woven out 
of artificial silk yarn cannot bo expected to take the place ol natural silk 
wear. Hut imported artificial silk tubrics which are hardly distinguished 
Irom natural silk ones or so finely woven us to be equally acceptable do 
undoubtedly tend to diminish the consumption of natural silk, whether Indian 
or imported. 

To a certain extent Indian Mills which might have been expected to use 
naturul silk for mixtures with cotton for fine fabrics find a suitable substitute 
in artificial silk. But for these facts tho consumption of natural silk in 
India (imported and Indian together) which has remained more or less 
stationary during a whole generation should have been far greater than 
it is at present. 

Staple fibre has not up to now eomo into competition with natural silk. 

57. It is generally held that in respect of winding quality imported silk 
is superior to Indian silk. This is due to the fact that small particles 
of waste matter adhere to the thread of the Indian cocoon and it is difficult 
und expensive to eliminate such mutter. 

This, however, is a disadvantage to which undue importance should not 
lie. attached, because it is only tclt in power factories (Throwing Mills) 
which deal with a small fraction of the silk consumed in the country. When 
flic unwinding is done by hand in cottages, Indian silk is found quite 
satisfactory in this respect. 

58. The continuous fall in the Far Eastern exchange lias undoubtedly 
accentuated tho competition but it is difficult to estimate the extent of 
such competition. 

61. 60 to 63 per cent. 

62. The Mysore Spun Silk Mill offers 121 annas a lb. for our waste 
but I expect to get a better price from the loreign market. Under present 
conditions 1 consider one rupee per lb. a fair price for filature waste of 
first quality. 

63. The greater portion of the cocoons now available are from cross 
brood seed but. the percentage of wuste does not appreciably differ from 
that of the indigenous variety. 
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65. The whole of the machinery can be manufacturod in India and is 
now being actually manufactured to our order. 1 have no recent foreign 
quotations; but the price of die basins wo havo ordered is about 40 per tent, 
ol what 1 paid for imported basins in 1029. 

(id. There was a good deal ol' activity in the waste market in 1936 and 
all accumulated stocks tvero cleared. Sinco then there has been a fair 
demand and the Mysore Spun Silk Mill expects to absoTb most of the 
Kollcgal and Mysore output. Hut it cannot afford to pay a satisfactory 
price unless the duty oil imports of spun silk yarn is substantially raised. 

08. The method ol classification now adopted is more satisfactory than 
that in vogue till 1933, and the system of tariif valuation may be accepted 
as suitable unless the duty can be assessed on invoice value. 

But it is not enough to group all China filature and re-roe)od silks under 
0,1 w omnibus heading “ all other sorts’ 1 . An attempt should be made to 
divide them into certain muin classes and any quality of which the import 
amounts to 15 per cent, should be separately classified oven though tile 
duty may be alike. 

09. (a) As recommended by the Board on the last occasion the amount 
of protection should be not less than that required to bring up the landed 
price of foreign silk to ihe lair selling price of the corresponding quality 
of Indian silk. It is suggested that it should tie determined in tho following 
manner: — 

(1) The oum-duty prico of imported filature and re-reeled silk should 

lie equal to the fair soiling price of first quality charka silk; 
and that of hand reeled silk to tlm fair selling price of second 
quality charka silk. 

(2) Tho price of imported silk should not be arrived at by simply 

averaging tho prices of various qualities as was done on tlm 
last occasion. Even a weighted average as adopted by the 
Government of India results in glaring inequalities and hard¬ 
ships. Thus under the Textile Kill of 1934 Canton Filature Silk 
which then represented 48 per cent, of the imports escaped 
with a duty of 14 annas as against Its. 1-14-7 to which it 
ought to havo linen assessed, while yellow Shanghai of which 
tho imports amounted to 34 per cent, had to pay 14 annas 
instead of 4 annas only. Foreign silk should, therefore, he 
divided into a few categories according to the volume of imports 
and any quality of which the imports amount to 15 per cent, 
should form a class by itself. Thus Japan filatures or Canton 
filatures would each form a separate division; so would Mimhmv 
1!. K. or any other quality of which the imports have averaged 
15 per cent. The rest would he grouped together and the. 
average determined by price and volume. 

(3) The ad nilorrm duty should ho raised to 50 per rent. 

(4) The difference between the landed price ns, oil valorem, duty ot 

each category of filature and re-reeled silk and tho fair selling 
price of first quality charka silk, should bo charged in tho 
form of a specific duty. Tho same should be done in tho easo 
of hand-reeled silk, the Indian quality to be compared with it 
being second quality charka silk. 

(5) Indian filature silk should ho givon a bounty equivalent to tho 

difference between its fair selling price and that of first quality 
charka silk. 

(6) The duty on imported thrown silk should bo raised so that tho 

rum-duty price becomes equivalent, to tho fair soiling price of 
Indian filature silk plus Rs. 2 per lb. representing rest of 
throwing. The conclusion of tho last Tariff Board on page 10(1 
is incorrect. Further the price of imported thrown silk now 
is much less than in 1933. As regards the loss in boiling off, 
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that occurs in all coses, whether of foreigu silk or Indian, hand 
thrown or machine thrown. 

(7) The duty on spun silk should be tho same us that on filature and 
re-reeled silk. 

Tt will bo seen that this method is fair to all interests. While Indian 
filature and elmrka silk receive their due and each receives no more than 
its due, foreign silk is taxed within reasonable limits and on its own 
merits. Tho handlnom weaver requiring a cheap quality is not unduly taxed 
lor the benefit of the superior quality reeler. Tho Indian filature reeler is 
not placed at the mercy of the eharka reeler and some encouragement is 
hold out for tho creation of new filatures, so essential to tho development 
of the industry. Above all the price to the consumer is not raised to 
tho same extent as would ho the case if filature talk were to bo fihe basis 
of duty instead of eharka silk. 

On the figures found by the Last Tariff Hoard, modified as suggested by 
me, the bounty payable to filature silk would bo about one rupee per lb. 
Apparently Kashmir silk, being a State monopoly, would not be entitled to 
such bounty. It would thus he payable only in Madras und Mysore to the 
extent of not nioro than a lakh of rupees till tho end of 1039. The amount 
will riso only gradually as fresh filatures arc planned. Rut 1 do not 
anticipate that it will exceed five lakhs at the end of five years. In any 
case it will be amply covered by the additional duty derived under effective 
protection. 

(b) The present form of a specific duty in addition to an ml valorem 
duty is suitublo. 

(<•) Protection should he given for r period of not less than ten years, 
hulj the specific duty may he reduced by *25 per cent, after five years and 
by another 25 per cent, after seven years. 

The protection given on the last occasion having proved totally ineffective 
the industry itself has not been in a position to take any measures to 
improve its condition. Secondly both the Tariff Board and the Government 
of Tndia recognised that, the master key to permanent, improvement lies in 
scientific research. Rut the funds placed bv the Government of India for 
this purpose at (lie disposal of the Provincial Governments wore very meagre 
and were not supplemented by the latter out of their own resources. In 
any case scientific research takes time and it takes a further period of time 
for its conclusions to be put into practical application on a commercial 
scale or for the industry to respond. Experiments on the adaptability of 
foreign seed can hardly be completed in less than five years and tho 
planting of tree mulberry on an adequate scale should require a much 
longer period. Tf, therefore, protection should cease before the scheme 
dictated by research conies to fruition, the protection will ultimately he of 
no avail. 

70. (ft) There is no reason to apprehend that the grant of protection to 
the extent recommended above will have a prejudicial effect oil either tho 
silk textile industry or the liandloom industry, especially as protection t.o 
raw silk must carry with it u corresponding addition to the duty on imported 
piocegoods. 

Though the additional duty would Taise the price of cloth, tho increased 
price would still be helow that, which prevailed only a few years ago and 
not likely to ho regarded aa a serious burden by the consumer. Tho 
consumption of raw silk in Tndia (Imported and Indian) is remarkably 
steady ; it was not much below the present level when prices were twice as 
high ns at present; nor did it become very much larger in consequence of 
an unprecedented fall in prices. There is a demand for a rortain minimum; 
and if that demand is not met from Indian silk it. is made up from imports. 
Enormous quantities of natural and artificial silk pieoogoods have been 
imported in recent years; those may have cheeked the expansion of our 
silk weuving industry, but there is no evidence that they have seriously 
affected the existence of that industry. The conclusion seems to he that 
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a moderate increase in tho prico of raw material will not adversely affect 
tho weaving industry. 

(6) Nor is there any likelihood of the hand-loom industry being threatened 
because in most parts of the country the hand-loom weaver works for the 
Kowear and not on his own account. Prominence has been given to the 
statement that his wages have decreased but one of tho causes that have 
led to this is the fact that the raw silk supplied to him is of a better 
quality than in the past, resulting in a larger output. 

.No other industry is likely to be affected by the above proposals. 

72. The protection given was not beneficial to the industry in the least. 
The stimulus to charka silk in 1930 and 1937 was imparted by a rise in the 
prices of foreign silk and not by the duty. 

74. I feel assured that if tho industry is adequately protected it will 
readily respond to such measures as aro taken in its behalf and co-operate 
with the authorities, bringing about a reduction in tho cost of producing 
silk by 50 por cent. 

The principal items of cost in which such reduction can be effected and 
the means to bo adopted are: — 

(а) reduction in the cost of leaf hv substitution (in part at least) of 

tree mulberry for bush mulberry. 

(б) improvement in the quality of the cocoons by more intensivo 

rosearch ill the direction of cross breeding or otherwise. 

(c) a serious attempt to introduce univoltino races (side by side with 

the Mysore variety in the first instance). 

(d) the development of filatures. 


(2) Letter dated the JStli July. 10.18, from the Managing Agent and Director, 
The, Kollegal Sill; Filatures , Limited, Jiolteyal P. ()., Coimbatore. 

Tn continuation of my letter dated yesterday I beg to submit herewith 
for tlpr consideration of the Board three copies each of notes on the following 
subjects: — 

]. Production of silk. 

2. Cross breed seed. 

3. Cultivation of univoltino races. 

4. Measure of protection. 


Enclosure I. 


Production of Silk. 

On tlm last occasion an attempt was made to arrive at the figures of the 
production of raw silk by ascertaining the acreage under mulberry and the 
average yield of cocoons per acre. I venture to suggest that, this time such 
enquiry should be supplemented by another test, viz., the production of 
silk waste. 

2. Until the Mysore Spun Silk Mill started operations a few months 
ago there was no demand for silk waste in India except for a small fraction 
of throwster’s waste. Practically the whole of it used to be exported 
overseas. Now we have accurate statistics of sea-borne exports and they 
distinguish mulberry waste from wild silk waste .and cocoons (pierced, etc.). 
The production of silk wasto can therefore bo ascertained in a satisfactory 
manner. 

3. Wo have also a more or less sure stnnadrd of determining the quantity 
of raw silk from the output of silk waste, since wc know the proportion of 
waste to silk. In Mysore it is 50 per cent., in Bengal it mny be taken 
at about 100 per cent, and as for Kashmir we have exact figures of 
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production. Thus it will be possible to arrive at the result with reasonable 
accuracy. 

4. Wo have other means also of testing the figures. Thus in Mysore and 
Kollegal, where the whole of the wasto is exported by rail to Madras (except 
an insignificant quantity to Bombay) we havo rail-borne statistics with 
which we can check our calculations. Bengal, Assam, Central India and 
Kashmir waste arc exported either through Madras or Calcutta and the 
figures of export can be compared with the probable output of silk in those 
parts of the country, ft is not necessary that the figure* should correspond 
from year to year. It is enough if wo get results over a series of years, 
Judged by this list, tbero is reason to believe that the production 
of 740,00(1 lbs. in 1931-32 reported by Mysore was an overstatement; my 
own calculation indicates 6<J0,(X)G lbs. to bo the more probable estimate. 
Similarly 1 feel that the total production for India should be considerably 
less that 2 million lbs., as estimated bv the Board. In her palmiest days 
India did not produce more than throe million lbs. the largest sbaro being 
contributed by Bengal. But for many years prior to tbo depression the 
Bengal industry had been steadily declining. So far back as 1917 
Mr. Maxwell Lefroy estimated the output at 600,000 lbs. Though the 
Board considered this an “ underestimate ” there is nothing to suggest 
that they would put the figure higher than one million lbs. After that 
nothing occurred to arrest the declino; on the contrary after 1929 the Indian 
industry was strangled hy foreign competition. It seems therefore natural 
to expect that in 1931-32 the production must have fallen much below tho 
million lb. standard. 

6. This time t.he test can he applied with greater certainty than Before, 
bocause there are no accumulated stocks of waste in the country. It is 
believed that during the years 1936 and 1937 all stocks were cleared out 
of the country and since then also there has been a fair demand though the 
price is much below tho level to which we were accustomed in the past. 


Enclosure II. 

Cross Breed Reed. 

f venture to suggest that tbo Board should on this occasion make a closer 
enquiry into the methods and results of cross breeding. It is true that 
under our present systejn the rearer gets a quicker harvest from cross 
breed seed and a larger yield ; lie also gets a highor price for his cocoons. 
It is also true that the silk content of the cocoon is larger by about 10 
per cent, than that of the indigenous variety. But so far as the recler is 
concerned he finds that 10 to 15 per cent, of the cocoons are double 
and unreelable and for these be can only get. about one-fifth of the price 
which be actually pays. The consequence is that it costs no less to reel 
with cross breed cocoons than with the indigenous variety and the price of 
finished silk continues ns high as before. The ultimate interest of the 
industry and therefore of the rearer are in no way promoted but are 
prejudicially affected. Tt is said that the percentage of doubles is 
susceptible of reduction though not of elimination; but our experience is 
that it is rather on the increase than otherwise. 

2. The practice is to import foreign seed at long intervals and to ntilise 
it in the production of cross breeds. The seed is univoltine (or bivoltinc) 
and nature has designed that it should produce only 011 c breed (or two) in 
a period of 12 months. One would expect that after harvesting the first 
crop out of that seed, such portion as is reserved for future seed would 
be allowed to retain its character as univoltine and the seed eggs laid by 
until the corresponding season in the following year. We however know i» 
method of converting them into polivoltine ones by artificial treatment and, 
applying it, raise another crop immediately und follow it up with others 
j.ist as in the case of the Mysore variety. Tt is no longer univoltine but 
after the first generation, a polivoltine breed acclimatised to India. 

GO 
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3. Tho purity of the foreign raco may be maintained; but it stands to 
reason that it should become degenerate and its vitality impaired for cross 
breeding purposes. Nor ran tho results derived from later crops ho equal 
to those of the first crop. Not only the .silk content but the quality of tho 
silk also has to be considered in this connection. In actual practice we 
reelers find it no difforent from the home variety. 

4. 1 vonture to think that foreign seed used for cross breeding purposes 
should be renewed much more frequently than at present. Three rrops are 
raised in Japan, one in China, one each in several other parts of the world 
including Kashmir at different times in the year. It should not be difficult 
to get the small quantity of seed required from each of these countries onco 
a year. 

6. The roarer naturally prefers the cross breed seed because of the profit 
ho derives and every effort Is being made to meet the demand. One result 
is that of late the local variety hn.s not been receiving sufficient attention 
and is distinctly tending to deteriorate. 

G. 1 suggost that this matter calls for serious enquiry and further research 
from tho point of view of the ultimate cost to the- loc'ler. The real test is 
the market price of silk: if that cannot be lowered and T submit that cross 
breed seed haa not helped us to do so—the scheme has to be looked at from 
a fresh point of view. 

Enclosure III. 

Cultivation of Uniroltinc Jinrea. 

I beg to submit a copy of a note on tho possibility of tho introduction 
of the univoltine cocoon which I placed before the Mysore and Madras 
authorities in October, 1936- The former, and in particular, Mr. N. 
Kama Ran, condemned the scheme ns totally unsuitable for reasons which, 
I regret, have failed to convince mo; but the Director of Industries, Madras, 
very kindly roeommended a trial being carried out in K(illegal and tho 
Government of Madras were pleased to sanction a sum of R.s. fi/HIO for 
the purpose. 

2. Accordingly the Department imported a thousand ounces of seed 
from Franco and Kashmir last year for use during the current year. Small 
parcels of seed were triod out in March and April hut with indifferent 
success obviously because of the unsuitability of the season. Further 
roarings on an adequate scale were to have been taken in hand in May and 
June; hut unfortunately the rains havo failed us this year and it has not 
been possible up to now to attempt a proper trial. 

3. I see no reason to think that it is not possible to introduce univoltino 
seed in Tndiu, either in replacement of the indigenous variety or side by 
side with it as in the case of tile “Bnrapolo” in Bengal. Such seed 
is successfully cultivated in our farms for cross breeding purposes throughout 
the year. Tn any case there is not likely to be any serious difficulty in 
raising crops in Kollegal and Mysore between May or June and November. 

4. The univoltine raoca can be roared on bush mulberry; but even if tree 
mtilherry is considered indispensable it is possible to get two or three crops 
of tree leaf. The last Tariff Board recorded the opinion that in Bengal 
trees yield leaves six times in a year. 

6. There is no doubt whatever about the economic results of the introduc¬ 
tion of univoltine races in India; it would in fart revolutionise the 
industry, put an end to the necessity for protection and enable us successfully 
to compete with Japan. 

6. I therefore suhmit that the Board should urge that a trial on an 
adequate scale should he carried out in various parts of India. If isoluted 
experiments have failed in the past that fact should not discourage a serious 
attempt being made afresh. 

7. I may add that in the rase of the small trials carried out in Kollegal 
no trace of pebriuo was detected. 
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Enclosure IV. 

The My xii re Cocoon versus the Vnitoltine Cocoon- the Challenge. 

In the course of our interview at the recent Simla Deputation, the 
Chairman of the SerieulLurul Committee of the Imperial Agricultural 
lle.searcli Oruncil plainly said that in his view it would he a mistake to 
“bolster up’’ the, Indian Scriculturnl industry, which was unable any 
longer to hold its own. ilis idea seemed to be that artificial silk was 
steadily displacing natural silk and that the latter was hound to go to tho 
wall. Whether we agree with this opinion or not, the fact cannot ho 
ignored that it has boon put forward from an authoritative quarter; and 
those interested in tho silk industry must regard it as a challenge to be 
mot at all costs. 


Out Cost* too TTigh. 

2. Unfortunately it is only too true that the cost of production in Mysore 
is very high compared to the co.-t ot outside silk. At the time the Tariff 
Board held its enquiry, tho Kashmir cost was even higher than ours. 
But 1 he measures since adopted by Kashmir have enabled it to reduce its 
price by one-third and to-day Kashmir is selling its silk at a price much 
below even the Japan rate, with the result that it is unable to meet tho 
demand (which exceeds its present production of nearly three lakhs). Tho 
Kashmir authorities frankly admit that they have lavn working at a loss; 
mol only hope that the accounts of their fiscal year just closed (15th October) 
will not show a balance on the wrong -idc. We however are concerned only 
with their selling price and as their aim is to keep their prices on a level 
with Japan prices, and as our cost of production far exceeds the latter, our 
situation is one of the utmost peril. If W'c want our industry to survive, 
it is absolutely essential that we must, succeed in bringing down our costs. 

J/mr fa rntme the Cost. 

3. Tbo directions in which we must strive for the fulfilment of our 
ohject are well known: — 

(1) cheaper seed; 

(2) a larger yield of cocoons and of their silk content; 

(3) cheaper leaf; and 

(•}) reduced cost of reeling. 


Price of Seed. 

1 As regards the first., the price of seed can hardly be reduced much 
furl her. 


Tlrltri Cm non*. 

5. With regard to a better variety of cocoons it must be confessed that 
in spite of the devoted and steiiuous work curried out by the Department 
for more than a decade, the result is far from encouraging. It is true tho 
yield of cross breed cocoons per ok. of seed is appreciably larger than in 
the case of the pure Mysore race and the period of rearng shorter. Further 
their gross silk content is a little higher 133 against 123 per cent. But 
these advantages are neutralised (and sometimes more than neutralised) by 
reason of the fact that 10 to 15 per cent,, of the cross breed crop consists 
of double (unreliable) cocoons. Tile rearer is benefited to some extent; 
but the reeler derives no profit and the price of silk is not affected. If tho 
cross breed cocoon is to come to the help of the industry, it must he improved 
to a degree approximating much nearer to its foreign parent, the mim.ltine 
cocoon. Whether that result is at all possible with tho Mysore cocoon is 
more than one can predict; hut judging by past progress it will take years 
to achieve. 

CO A 
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llerfintion in Heeling Costs. 

6. Taking next the fourth means of relief, viz., reduction in tho cost 
of reeling, tho soopo is extremely limited. Increased production may reduce 
tho over-all cost to u slight extent; but increased production presupposes 
an enhanced demand, which can only arise from a reduced price. 

Cost of Leaf. 

7. Tt remains to consider how fur a saving can be effected in the cost 
of loaf, which forms tho most important item in the bill, comprising as it 
does two-thirds of the cost of production of cocoons. Tho area under 
mulberry is 30,000 acres, of which perhaps 25,000 acres are dry or ruin-fed 
and the rest irrigated. Apart from tho initial cost of about Its. 75 per acre 
once in 16 years or so, tho maintenance of our bush mulberry costs Ks. 84 
per acre in unirrigated tracts and twieo that sum in irrigated areas. In 
other words we have to spend no less than 30 lakhs of rupees a year on tho 
leaf, whereas Kashmir, raising an univoltinc cocoon and depending on tree 
mulberry alune, has no expenditure to incur on this account, except that 
entailed on the maintenance of about 1(1 Nurseries, amounting to Its. 60,000 
a year. Tree mulberry hits been advocated in Mysore for a long time but 
the progress made in this direction lias boon extremely slow. Tt was reported 
to the Tariir Board that tho number of trees planted was about 6,400 
between 1020 and 1032. The latest Administration Report of the Depart¬ 
ment shows the numher of saplings issued during tho year as 1,700. When 
it is remembered that the number ol trees required to replace 30,000 acres 
of bush is no less than 67 Inklis it will be realised that so far we have not 
attempted to touch even the fringe of the problem. There is no reason 
why wo should depend upon saplings alone. It should bo possible to roar 
trees from seedlings anil cuttings as well; in fart without recourse to this 
method it would be impossible to achieve tho object in view. 

Wholesale Planting Urgently railed for. 

8. The first step therefore seems to he the initiation of a much more 
active policy in this respect than in tho past. The grant of a bonus for 
mulberry “topes” as at present, planned is hardly likely to be effective, 
ami other measures should therefore be adopted without delay. The Forest 
and Agricultural Departments and District Local Boards should co-operate 
with the Sericultural Department in maintaining nurseries. In Sericultural 
areas mulberry trees should be planted where possible in Forest Reserves. 
And Village Ranclmyats should be placed under some form ol' compulsion 
for maintenance of trees in village commons, public nvenuos and Govern¬ 
ment waste lands. At the same time they should be given a small remunera¬ 
tion for this work until such time ns the trees are established, after which 
they will find the trees a source of revenue. The cost will not be material; 
in any case such outlay will have done much more to reduce the cost of 
production and create a permanent asset than a much larger sum spent on 
other schemes at. present approved and included in our programme. Nor 
will it he long before the rearer follows the lead of Government and 
appreciates the need for planting trees, especially on tho boundaries of his 
fields and alongside the hedges of his own land. 

Tree and Hush Combined. 

i> One method of promoting tree mulberry, whirh is likely to bo more 
successful than any other docs not scorn to have been sufficiently exploited 
hitherto. When the pruning season arrives, the cultivator should be advised 
to leave, at intervals of 15 (to 2^1 feet, one bush standing, and to trim 
this bush in such a manner ns to develop into a tree. By this method we 
could get on every acre of land about 150 trees within 5 or 6 years. There¬ 
after the hushes would bo rooted up. the trees left standing and the field 
thrown open to ordinary cultivation. Our staple crops such as rngi, eholam, 
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and horse gram will suffer no detriment from the trees; on the other hand 
the trees will benefit from the manure applied to the latter, and will bo 
looked after more surely than those planted elsewhere. The leaf yield from 
150 trees is computed at 4,000 lbs. per year and from an acre of mulberry 
at 6,000 lbs. Thus two-thirds of the required leaf would be provided within 
six years without any expenso or effort. Not only so, hut the cultivator 
will derive a profit of Rs, 30 or 40 per acre from the land made available 
for ordinary crop. 


.4 Substantial Fall. 

10. It will be readily seen that if two-thirds of the leaf supply can be 
gathered from trees for which the rearer has to pay nothing, and the balance 
from other sources on payment, of a nominal charge, a substantial full in 
the price of cocoons can be confidently looked for. 

Is the Fall Substantial F.nouqh? 

11. Our situation, however, is a desperate one nnd the question that 
confronts us is “ How long will it tako before the “ substantial ” fall 
anticipated above can be compassed ”? And will such n fall, by itself, nnd 
without material help from the other measures referred to in paragraph 3, 
be commensurate to the needs of the present time, which call for nothing 
less than a :>0 per cent, redaction in the price of our sill ? 

,4 New Method. 

12. Without however giving a positive answer to this question, it iri'y 
bo wortli while to consider whether it is possible to effect a change in otir 
traditional methods nnd to achieve onr object by some other method, 
hitherto unexplored. To put it in a different form, are tee t cell adrised in 
continuing to depend on the Mysore multivoltine coroon or is it time to 
give it up and to cultivate the foreign univoltinc cocoon? 

The Mysore Cocoon—Its A<1 vantages. 

13. The main advantage of the Mysore Cocoon is that it is multivoltine, 

enabling n rearer to ruise 6 to 6 crops n. year and n reclor to carry oil 

operations with littlo or no capital. In theory this is an advantage of the 
highest importance. Rut in actual practice and vhen faced with foreign 
competition, the advantage is wholly lost under the weight of the many 
disadvantages to which the Mysore cocoon is subjert. 

Its Tiisiidrnntaqcs. 

14. Til the first place the cocoon is much smaller in sisse nnd in (silk 

content than the univoltine cocoon. Secondly, the proportion of “ floss ” 
which goes to reduce the silk content, is larger. Thirdly, tbp defects of 
“hairiness” and of “nibs” nnd “slugs” adhering to the inner thread 
are more pronounced than in the foreign cocoon, entailing larger expendi¬ 
ture in the operation of " cleaning ” the finished thread. 

The Cross not much Defter. 

15. The cross brood cocoon is no doubt superior to the pure Mvsore 
cocoon; but as pointed out in paragraph 5 above, it is much below 
requirements. 


The Dearest Cocoon in the. World. 

16. However startling this statement may appear it is an undoubted 
fact that the Mysore cocoon costs, relatively at anv rate, more than any 
other cocoon in the world. That fact alone is enough to establish that it is 
definitely uneconomic nnd that, it is absolutely impossible for an industry 
based on it to withstand outside competition. While the Mysore cocoon 
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costs 4 to 5 nnnas a lb. tlu- price paid in Kashmir to-day for a cocoon twice 
as productive is 2J annas only. In other words our cocoon cost, per lb. 
of silk, varies from Its. 3-12 to 4-12 while the Kashmir cost is only Its. 1-9 
Evidently the Japan and China cost is much below our own, judging from 
the price of raw silk. That being so, oven a fifty per cont. reduction in 
the price of our cocoon cannot save the situation, since our cocoon will still 
he inferior to the univoltine both in respect of volume of outturn and of 
length and diameter of filament, which latter is an appreciable factor in 
working costs. 

The Univoltine Cocoon-So res 40 Tsikh* a Year. 

17. As against the.se very considerable handicaps what are the advan¬ 
tage's likely to accrue from the adoption of the univoltine cocoon? First 
and foremost is the fact that if we confine ourselves to 2 crops a year, we 
can carry on with the help of tree mulberry alone; and thus he in a 
position, in course of time to set free, for the cultivation of ordinary crops, 
30.000 acres of valuable land, which is now absorbed for bush mulberry, 
because we have to harvest 5 or 6 crops of leaf. Expressed in terms of money 
this means on the one hand a saving of 30 lakhs of rupees, and on the other, 
additional income from 30,000 acres of cultivated land - say, another 10 
lakhs. At first sight it may appear that the income from 5 or 0 crops of 
mnltivoltino cocoons should necessarily he higher than that derived from 2 
univoltine crops. Hut when this gain of 40 lakhs which is more than the 
value of the entire output, is taken into account and when the possibilities 
of the univoltine cocoon arc properly considered there can be little doubt 
as to which method is preferable. 

Facilitate* Tteelinq Operations. 

1ft. The univoltine cocoon will have a marked effect on reeling operations. 
With an assured supply of cocoons stored in the go down und tho possibility 
of sorting and grading them according to quality—an advantage not possible 
with the Mysore cocoon—the establishment, of filatures wili he a comparatively 
easy matter. The chnrka in so far as it is not displaced, will develop on 
factory lines. The production of silk without regard to uniformity of 
size of standard will cease. The supply of a standard quality of raw silk 
will enable us to maintain a Conditioning House, and to enter large markets 
with confidence. 

Beilures Cost of Heeding. 

19. ,\s regards cost of reeling there is no doubt that tho univoltine 
cocoon, with its larger size, longer filament and heavier denier, resulting 
in fewek breaks, is much the more economical of tho two 

Stabilises Prices and Helps Orderly Development. 

20. At present there is a most unhealthy competition for cocoons on tho 
part of local charka reelcrs and the filature is at their mercy. So long 
as that is the case, the creation of more filatures is out of the question. 
With fewer crops a year this competition and tho perpetual variation in 
prices will disappear and the industry will develop on orderly lines. Tho 
stabilising of prices tho opening up of cocoon markets, the creation of 
financing agencies for buying up, conditioning and storage of cocoons, will 
all be possible if we limit the number of crops. Yet another encouraging 
feature is that unlike tho Mysore cocoon, which requires to be steamed or 
otherwise “ conditioned ” at appreciable expense, to yield the host results, 
the univoltine can lie simply dried in the sun. More than three-fourths 
of the cocoons received at the Kushmir factory aro sundried. 

Simplifies the. Seed Problem. 

21. No brnnch of tho industry gives rise to gTeator anxiety than that 
■which provides the seed. Even under normal circumstances the supply of 
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seed cocoons at tho right time lias to bo organised at on enormous expendi¬ 
ture .it' energy and effort. But any disturbing factor such as the failure 
<>t ram at the lime anticipated or an unexpected shower for which one is 
not prepared, is apt to throw everything * out of gear. There is always 
a liability to loss either of seed or leaf or the risk of failure of the crop 
due to unsuitable leal. Moreover the time available for testing the seed 
is strictly limited nod the work has to he done in feverish haste. The 
consequence is that barely 25 per rent, of the seed consumed is controlled, 
much less tested. 

22. With univoltino seed however the ease is entirely different. The 
eggs take months to hatch and can he tested at leisure with the help of a 
limited stafF. Hence it would he easy to supply cellular .seed for the entire 
Tctjiiin mi nts uf thv Slut e. It need hardly he added that the provision of 
seed is the one dominant factor in the situation, ami if the univoltine 
cocoon does nothing more than enable us to solve the seed problem its 
adoption would be justified on that ground alone. 

Benefit* from the use of the TJniroltinc Cnrurtn, 

23. To sum up, we may expect to derivo the following benefits from tho 
use of tile univoltine cocoon : ~ 

1. Additional income from 30,00ft acres of land about Rs. 10 lakhs. 

2. A saving of two-thirds in the cost of rearing the worm, or over 

3ft lakhs of rupees a year. 

3. Tho provision of cellular seed for our entire requirements. 

4. Reduction of reeling costs. 

5. Stabilisation of prices, admitting of long-term contracts. 

0. Orderly development of tbe industry in all directions. 

7. A uniform standard of silk. 

8. The ability to cater to any market in large quantities. 

ft. The establishment of a Conditioning House. 

With these expectations we can he confident of competing Kashmir silk if 
not foreign silk also. When once the mulberry trees ore established, say 
from 5 to 7 years hence, we ahull no Iniujrr be in need of protection. 

The Slime of Government. 

24. And all this will he possible without railing upon Government, to 
initiate any expensive scheme or lender any extraordinary help such os is 
contemplated hv our present programme. Keen the legislation for the 
control of seed operations, now under discussion, will be unnecessary. The 
only direction in whirl) the active help of Government is required is the 
creation of nurseries and the planting of trees, which does not entail very 
heavy ex|>enditure. Tt is very unlikely that there will be any increase in 
the expenditure incurred on the Department. Jt is quite possible that it 
may decrease. The introduction of foreign seed, though a revolutionary 
step, will not involve any serious disturbance in t-lic existing economy of 

things, 


A Million IU*. of Sill; from tiro Crop*. 

25. If this policy is decided upon, the most, favourable time for tbe issue 
of the seed ran be readily determined. There will he no un.-.wtuintv as at 
present, as artificial methods will enable us to advance or retard the date 
of hatching with almost mathematical prei ision ; and the eggs need mill he 
incubated 111 such quantities as may tie required to meet the demand from 
each area. There will lie no lack of leaves for a large harvest and tho 
leaves will not lie of forced growth as at present hut rich and nut i il imis 
ones. In Kashmir, in the year 1020-30, 51,750 ozs. of seed were issued to 

* As has happened this year (1038) for want of rain. 
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55,000 rearor9. Taking the produce por oz. at 1 maund (82 ibs.) which is 
the norma! yield at present, tho outturn from one crop would amount to 
4,489,500 Ibs. of cocoons, sufficient for the reeling of 450,000 lbs. of silk. 
This position could be easily equalled tf not excelled, in Mysore, where we 
havo 80,000 acres of mulberry in 2,600 villages and 2 lakhs of families 
engaged in sericultural operations, of whom one half may be presumed to 
ho familiar with rearing. Our normal consumption of seed is estimated at 
310,000 ozs. a year of which the two biggest crops probably absorb about 
150,000 ozs. Assuming that we uso up only 120,000 ozs. of univoltine seed 
for these two crops we could raise a million lbs. of silk with little difficulty. 
At present we aro hardly able to manufacture half the quantity in 12 
months. 


The Seed. 

20. Tn Kashmir about one half of tho seed is imported, chiefly from 
France, at a cost of about 11s. 2-8 per oz. and tho other half produced 
locally, Mysore, with its well established grainages, should be able to manage 
on similar, if not more favourable lines, so that the seed lo l** imported 
may be kept at a minimum. For one crop there is no difficulty about 
importing seed from France or Italy, either pure or cross. For the other 
crop cocoons from the most suitable areas will he set apart for seed. Tn 
the latter case tho cost of the seed will only amount to the price of the 
coooons ns the testing operations will entail no moro expenditure than at 
present. 

The Hearing Sea-ion*. 

27. Tn Kashmir and the Punjab, French seed is imported in Octoher- 
November und kept in hibernation until March, when it is hatched. Our 
climatic conditions seem to make it possible for the rearing being carried 
on almost throughout the period from Juno to November which embraces 
tho two crops referred to above. 

Let u.i make a Start. 

28. Tf, without absolutely committing ourselves to the use of univoltine 
seed, we agree to give it a trial we could immediately make a beginning 
with, say, 5,000 ozs. of French seed, sufficient for 10,000 lbs. of silk or with 
such smallor quantity of seed as it may he possible to procure. The cost 
incurred on the purchase and storage (pending issue) of 5,000 ozs. will not 
exceed Rs. 15,000 which will be equivalent to about twice the cost of our 
hybrid seed. The whole of it could he recovered from rearers; hut it would 
he wise to charge them not more than the present price und to ask Govern¬ 
ment to hear the balance of tho cost price, so far as the first trial is 
concerned. The seed would only he issued to selected rearers and the rearing 
carried out under the close supervision of the Department. It should In' 
stipulated that tho price of cocoons will he fixed by Government who will 
also buy up such quantities ns may he required for seed. If the results are 
successful the scheme may he launched on a more extensive scale. 

Mentvre o j Protection. 

Tn determining tho measure of protection to chnrkn silk the last Tariff 
Board camo to the conclusion that. 50 por cent, of the output was of tho 
first quality. If so, this can only refer to Bengal silk as in Mysore the 
proportion is much smaller, perhaps not more than 20 to 25 per cent. 
Nevertheless tho fair selling price was arrived at on tho basis of the Mysore 
cost of production Rs. 5-12-4 though the Bengal cost was given on page 
154 as Rs. 6-6-6. 

2. Over and above this a sum of 3 annas was added as re-reeling charges. 
The chnrkn recler does not and cannot, rc-rocl his silk. Such detects as mnv 
admit of being curod are remedied in the process of unwinding by hand, 
which however is part of weaving operations and is carried out by tho 
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weaver. This item of cost should therefore be excluded. If it is desired that 
an improved quality of charka silk should be placed on the market and 
re-reeling introduced with that object, the cost of unwinding the original 
hank, cleaning the thread and re-winding it into a hank would amount to 
at least 8 annas a lb, 

3. Again it has been assumed that first quality charka silk consume 2 
lbs. more of cocoons than the second and 3 lbs. more than the third quality. 
1 do not think that such is the general experience. If third quality silk 
can bo produced with 12 lhs. the first quality would at the most need 2 
lbs. more. The matter calls for investigation from reliable rcelers. 

4. On the other hand the cost of production of filature silk has been 
arrived at under optimum conditions. The rendita is 18 to 1, which can 
only be achieved from cocoons five days old; the working costs are based 
on minimum outlay and maximum production; similarly the output per 
basin is at a maximum not always attainable, if any ono of these anticipa¬ 
tions is not realised the result would be seriously affected. 

5. Indeed one such development has already occurred. When the last 
Hoard held its enquiry the denier most in demand was 28/30 and the 
Hoard determined the cost of production on the basis of an output of 1J 
lhs. per basin. To-day however the weaver has got accustomed to a finer 
size, 20/24 denier, the chief consideration being the length of the thread 
secured for the warp and this denier has become the standard. The output 
per basin of this denier cannot exceed 11 lbs. Taking this factor into 
consideration, and allowing for wastage at .0 per cent, (in reeling examining, 
skeining, etc.), which was overlooked in the Board's calculation, the cost 
of production us found by the Board, 1ms to be rai#ed by about 44 annas 
per lb. 

0. Tims the measure of protection recommended for charka silk was 
unduly liberul while filature silk was given much less than its due share. 
It" the Board should proceed on the same lines on the present occasion 
filature silk would he placed at a serious disadvantage. The charka reeler 
is already more favourably placed in the mutter of cocoon supply; being in 
the same village as the rearer and having much in common with him, he 
gets the pick of the cocoons and effects a saving in transport charges. If 
he receives the same measure of protection aa the filature his position will 
be greatly strengthened and competition for cocoons will he all the keener, 
thus defeating the purpose of protection by increasing the final price of silk, 
instead of diminishing it. 

7. The last Board has stated in positive terms that the future of the 
Indian industry depends on the multiplication of filutures. If so, it is 
obvious that nothing should he done to discourage filatures and the fact 
that the charka is ultimately doomed to extinction should not be lost 
sight of. 


39. Silk Merchants, KollegaL 

Welcome address presented fn fl\c President mid Members nj the Government 
of India, Tariff Board, on the 7th August, IMS. 

We, the Silk merchants of Kollegal heartily welcome you to our midst 
on the occasion of your visit to Kollegal to enquire into the condition and 
practical working of tho silk industry. We take this opportunity of 
submitting our representations to you on this ancient rottage industry which 
lias an important bearing in the Rural Economy and Uplift of the Agricul¬ 
turists of this taluk. Out of a total area of about one lukh of acres, 
mulberry hud been planted in 10,387 acres during 1925. But now, tho 
acreage has come down to about 7,000 acres on account of tho severe trado 
depression in prires of eoooons, silk and silkwaste caused by foreign 
competition. Kollegal alone which was once producing 200.000 lbs of raw 
silk valued at about 30 lakhs of rupees is now producing only about 120,000 
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pounds of raw silk valued sit about oj lakhs of rupees. This elearlv pmvos 
that the Agroulturists of Kollcgal taluk have be<'ome economically poorer to 
a very great extent. This lias also caused a lot of unemployment and misery 
to the. Rural population. 

There :ue about lo silk merchants in Kollcgal taluk. The continuance 
of the silk industry of Kollcgal under severe foreign competition, has been 
largely due to the organisation, finance and interest evinced by the silk 
merchants. After the last Tariff Board Enquiry, and the enhanced Tariff 
granted by Government, silk reelers have improved their qualities of silk, 
This has enabled us to find a. sale for the local silk throughout our Province 
as well as Bombay province and Hyderabad State. But again owing to tho 
severe competition from Japan ami China, the silk merchants find it 
extremely difficult to market local silk. 

We, therefore, submit that the importation of foreign silks is bound to 
continue with gradual fall in prices for various causes and that real effective 
protection to the silk industry should he granted in such n manner that 
there should be a difference of at least Us. 1-8 a lb. between the price of 
local silk and that of the imported silk. If the Serieultura! Industry of 
Kollcgal becomes extinct, the prices of foreign silks will rise considerably 
and this will very severely affect the silk Hand-loom Industry. 

In tho absence of irrigation facilities agriculturists entirely depend upon 
Mulberry which is the only money giving crop. We strongly request that 
a bounty of at least Bs. r> should be given on every acre of mulberry, nut 
of tbe enhanced revenue derived by the imposition of duty on imported silks. 

Tho Board may also help the industry in .such a way that the mulberry 
acreage docs not fall below So.OflO acres any year. 

Lastly, the charka rcclcr may be protected and granted such a bounty 
as to continue his business even under this severe competition. 

We, therefore, pray that it is very necessary to protect this industry so 
that both these cottage industries (Sericulture and Hand-loom) might survive. 

K your labours could bring ubout tbis happy result,, all those who are 
connected with tho silk industry of Kollcgal and Hand-loom industry of tho 
Province would ever be grateful to you a.s our happiness and prosperity 
depend entirely on tiiis industry. 


40. S. BAGCHI, Esq., M.S.R.A., (Silk Technologist) Berhampur, 

Bengal. 

(1) Letter dair.d the loth Aiif/Uft, IMS, from S. That h i, Exq., M. S.E.A., 
(Sill; Technologist), Proprietor of Mrssr*. S. llngrh ? ,f- Co., Silk Miutv- 
furturem, Gold Mednlixt s—7'ri, i.« and London, Ueihnmpore, Ifengnl. 

Though uncalled for, yet 1 deem it desirable to place before tho Committee 
the position ot the Sericulture and Silk Industry, so far investigated by me 
since my return from abroad in April last year after four years study of 
Sericulture in Japan. China, Italy and France. Moreover, 1 am connected 
with the Silk Industry for decades as my father started his enterprises about 
fifty years hack. 

I was sent, for tbe special study of Sericulture by the T~Diversity of 
Calcutta, and 1 hope that my paper will help you to understand tho present 
condition of tho Industry to n certain extent. 

When the Committee comes to Calcutta, I should be glad to appear before 
tho same, 1 am also in the Sub-Committee of the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce for preparing the answers to your questionnaires and thu same 
have already been sent to sou by the Chamber. 

Indian Srriridt ore /<;/ Ml. S. Jlngrhi, M.S.U.A., (Silk Trthnolnqid). 

In defining silk it, is to be mentioned in the very beginning that there 
are two different species of silk worms from which the raw silk is obtained, 
and they are domisticatcd and wild. 
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The doinixticated silk worms arc of Bombyx mnri species, wliiili have to 
bo reared up in nurseries under watch and regular feeding, and the wild 
silk worms are those that can not he domisticated, which feed themselves 
on the tree like Oak, Jujube, Aitanthus, and Termiannlia Tonientosa or 
Shore Robasta, etc., and build the cocoons on the tree outside. The first 
Stroup of domisticated races belong to the Bombycidae and the latter 
Satarnidie. The wild silk worms are mostlv Antheria pernvi and Militta 
(Tusal. or Tassar silk worm s) which are found in India and Asia. The 
major portion of tlie commercial silk is obtained from Bombyx nmri. It, in 
desirable to mention hero about tho Indian races of silk worms from which 
the raw silk is obtained, and they arc a-s follows: — 

humla/x furlunn tux mid Jlmnhi/f rrresi. 

The Hoinbyx fortunatns or Choto polio, and the Bombyx ereesi (Nistari 
or Madrasi of Bengal) are domesticated silk worms found in India which 
arc of mnltivoltine species and produce yellow cocoons of small size, atid tho 
spring and autumn crops are comparatively better. The raw silk is much 
below par, as the industry remains in a most neglected state without much 
improvement towards its credit. 

liombyx tertnr, Hutton. 

This is liombyx mori (Tiara polio of Bengal) supposed to bo originally 
introduced from China. It is an annual species. hatched early in spring 
usually in January or February, produce generally pure white coeoons for 
inferior in xizo to Bombyx mori of Furope or Far Fast. The cocoons have 
an inelimitiou to become pointed at each end and tho silk filament not 
so closely spun. The exterior portion of cocoon is rarher (lossy and loose; 
whereas the Bombyx mori is closely wooven, compact, rather hard and 
smooth in feel, obvnte in xhapo and large. This worm has strong resemblance 
to liombyx mori, but smaller in length and thickness, which can no donbt, 
be immensely improved by culture. Bara polio which is reared in Bengal 
contains a large number of dark variety and the worms attain a length of 
two to two and a half inches and yield about five hundred yards of filament, 
if attains proper development. 

lininhyx ereesi Hutton. 

This is Nistari of Madrasi of the Bengal Serioulf.nri.sts and is a much 
smaller species of mnltivoltine type, yielding five or six crop a year. Tho 
cocoon is small and of yellow bright colour and tho texture of the cocoon 
is loose and flossy. It is supposed to thrive well from June to October. 
The length of worms becomes one and a half to two inches having a moist 
appearance, yields only about two hundred and fifty yards filament length 
and deinereage about 1*3 per eocoon. 

Tiomhijx fnrtvnntus, Hutton. 

This is Araean worms ol the Indian xericulturixts and supposed to be a 
native of Bunnali. The cocoons have got a flosst, appearance and is of 
golden yellow colour. Tt yields a filament of length of about four hundred 
yards and the cocoons are of spindle shape. 

Besides the Bombyx mori, there are Antheria pnphia and mylitta. (Tusah 
Silk). Antheria a-ssama or munga, nnd Attarus ricini (Eri Silk Worms) 
and they arc lound in different parts in India. 

Antheria paphia and mylitta (Turn!: silk). 

They are found mostly in tract of the country hounded by tho Ganges 
river, on tho north, the Godavari on the south, the Orissa eoa.st on the 
south-east and also the Kaimur mountain in the north-west. The production 



of fusah si ik in tlio province of Beliar and Orissa, Central Provinces and 
neighbouring districts is an important industry. 

Anlheria assama (Muga silk). 

This is found in Assam and Burmah, and the worms nre moro 
domesticated than the Tusali worms. They are generally fed on a kind of 
laurels, Machilus adoratissima (Sum) or Tetrnnthera monopotala (Selau). 
Two crops are raised a year and the silk is easily reelablo and of golden 
yellow colour. 


Attains riiini (Kri silk). 

This is found in Bengal and Assam and the worms live mainly on tho 
leaves of Castor oil plant and are mnltivoltine. Tho worms are reared 
indoors, the cocoons are very soft and the filament is so delicate that they 
can not be reeled and as such have to be spun. The moths aro allowed to 
come out of the cocoons, when the cocoons are collected. 

The silk industry con be said to bo in a very much neglertod state, and 
the export or internal silk trade depend much on improvement, organisation 
and development of Sericulture in India. In spite of the natural advantages 
and low labour cost, owing to the want of proper organisation, improve¬ 
ment in various phases of the sericulture, and for want of technical men 
of better type with thorough knowledge of the science, India has never been 
able to moot even the home demands for decades. A large quantity of raw 
silk and artificial silk have therefore always been imported to fed the 
Indian Weaving Industry. Then also there is demand of manufactured silk 
to a large oxtent in India market and the following figures will disclose that 
there is much necessity of improving the Indian Silk Industry. 

Imports of Haw silk and cocoons into India. 


1832-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1936-30. 

1936-37, 

11,726,281 

7,174,234 

5,740,302 

5,773,129 

6,411,547 


Man 

ufactured sill 



31,010,100 

28,885,802 

27,962,951 

21,091,541 

17,745,254 


Other Yarn 

and Textile 

Fabrics. 


50,505,201 

35,182,364 

63,851,813 

47,502,931 

5,730,333 


(the average figures taken from the Indian Sea-borne trade). Due to 
defective organisation of tho department concerned and no proper statistics 
being maintained no definite figures cun be obtained of demand and supply 
of raw silk, the quantity of cocoons and raw silk produced, and the approxi¬ 
mate number of people working in tho silk industry, which is a definite 
discredit on the department of Sericulture and the Department of Commercial 
Statistics. Though this very fact has been mentioned in t-ho “Report of the 
Sericulture Tariff Committee ” in 151.13, it is a pity that no definite move 
has been taken by the authorities responsible to gather the actual silk 
statistics in India or Bengal. 

About 1916 even India used to produce 31,012,000 lbs. of cocoons nnd 
2,276,000 lbs. of raw silk, and out of this Bengal produced 5,000,000 lbs. of 
raw silk. 

Tndia requires about, forty five million pounds of raw silk hut unfortu¬ 
nately she is not at present in a position oven to produce half of it, and the 
condition of the Bengal Silk Industry hns gone from bad to worse to the 
credit of the Bengal Sericulture Department. 
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■ Though the silk producing areas in India are Bengal, Mysore, Madras, 
Kashmir, Buimah, and Assam, and also a little quantity is produced in 
Punjab and other provinces, 1 am definitely of opinion that Bihar con 
equally bo henefitted by the silk industry and the climate of Bihar is quite 
suitable for tile production of mulberry silk. It is a pity that the prospects 
of increasing the silk production in a country like Indiq possessing high 
degree of natural advantages have been utterly neglected and overlooked, 
and which if properly developed and organised should become one of the 
leading silk producing countries of the world. 

In recent time Japan because of taking active measures to advance the 
Sericulture Industry could meet with remarkable success. Some twenty five 
years back Japan used to produce not much superior quality of cocoons 
and used to supply only about 18 per cent, of the world demand, but at 
present due to Government co-operation and direct activities in the shape 
of research, technical education in sericulture, subsidies granted to the 
sericulturists and other bodies, it has been possible for her to supply no less 
than 70 per cent, of the world demand at present. 

It will be found that the Government of Mysore has effected much 
improvements in sericulture and silk industry, and this is due to her 
systematically sending departmental people or scholars to Japan for 
technical study of science, while on the other hand the Bengal silk industry 
has dwindled down to the stage of extinction and this doeline may be 
attributed to (n) no definite efforts being done to organise and improve the 
condition of sericulture and reeling industry, (b) want of proper technical 
men in the Sericulture Department, (c) want of sericulture education, (d) 
no definite scheme being worked for standardising cocoons and raw Bilk by 
the sericulture department, (e) degeneration and disease of silk worms. 

As the world trade is facing serious competition, it is very natural that 
tbo silk industry will face disadvantages like other industries, and if the 
silk industry has to survive she must prove to be worthy of it and for it 
definite activities are to be directed to improve the conditions of the industry 
in the right direction paying proper importance to the points mentioned 
ahove. 

To safeguard the interest of industries tariff is a necessity but what can 
the more imposition of tariff do towards the permanent benefit of the 
industry, if definite efforts are not made to improve the conditions of the 
industry, and if Government lacks in giving proper financial support in 
the shape of grant and subsidies which nre essentially needed for such 
improvements, and if proper men are not put at the helm. The growth nnd 
development of the silk industry chiefly depend on successful sericulture, 
which means improvement in the quality of silk worm eggs, methods of 
breeding, preservation of egg-cards, standardisation of silk worm speciee, 
improvement of mulberries, Stifling and storing of cocoon and filature, which 
help to stabilise the conditions of the silk industry. 

In I860 Bengal had acre, of land under mulberry plantation which fell 
down to 131,000 acre in 1901, 26,000 in 1929, 17,550 acres in 1933, and 9,.500 
acres in 1936-37. This very fact proves that the silk cocoon raisers gradually 
had to give up silk raising as it was not worth taking, the main cause being 
degeneration of mulberries and »ilk worm species, which is chiefly responsible 
for the want of propor scientific improvements. 

The average yield of mulberry leaves per nere of land in Japan is 11,300 
kg., the price of which is about Rs. 260, and the quantity of cocoons raised 
from this quantity is about. 300 kg., while in Bengal per acre the yield is 
ahout 7,200 kg., the price is about Rs. 180 and the cocoons raised is about 
]«0 kg. In European, Chinese and Japanese cocoons tile average denier 
obtained from a cocoon is about 2’R but the Bengal cocoon is so much 
degenerated and is of so much inferior quality that its denier is about 1-3. 
Then also from the former the average filament length obtained is about 
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eight to nine hundred yards per cotoon, while our Bengal cocoons give \ 
length of barely 250 yards only. Unless the quality of cocoons is improved 
and standardised, reeling shall ever remain a defiuito problem in Bengal 
silk and filature industry will never be a success from a> commercial position, 
which will naturally increase the cost of production and will, therefore, he 
unable to compete with unv country, which runs the industry on a. scientific 
basis. From this very luct the position ol the Bengal Silk Industry will be 
found to be nothing but highly disappointing which prove the hopelessness 
of the sericulture department., which is responsible for tile improvement of 
the silk industry. The policy of government is found to be such which leads 
one to think that there is no real intention to improve the conditions of 
the* silk industry. In the past and present people w ith various qualifications, 
which have very little connection with the sericulture and silk industry have 
been put in the charge of the department, and this can ho well said to be 
the chief cause of the continuous decay of the Bengal silk and sericulture 
industry. 

Tile silk industry can he mainly divided into two sections (a) production 
of raw silk, (/)> tlie manufacture of silk tissues and other materials under (n.) 
comes the plantation of mulberries for feeding silk worms, successful raising 
of silk cocoons, and uniform reeling of raw silk. So long better grade silk 
in sufficient quantity is not produced weaving industry is bound to suffer. 
Fateh of the branch is interallied and unless the industry is well organised 
mid systematically improved from the very foundation, mere starting of 
one or two departments for proving the existence of the department of 
Sericulture or justifying the presence of some one supposed to lie responsible 
for it will but little help the revival of the dying silk industry of Bengal. 
Most unfortunately the sericulture department wants very much the help 
of scientifically trained people and if a survey is made it will ho Found 
that it is not being run and never have been run in a way as it ought, to 
have been and the reasons have already been given above. The Tcsult has 
therefore always boon a downward trend. 

There is also a necessity of forming an Association nnd various guilds to 
organise the different branch of the industry nnd look after respective 
interests, and these bodies should receive full co-operation of live department 
of Industries and the Sericulture Department. They should also receive 
grant in aid of industries or subsidies. 

Tn conclusion, T desire to mention that in India there is great necessity 
to start a Sericulture Institute for training and research in different phases 
of the sericulture industry up to reeling and the function of the institute 
should bo as follows, and the Institute should be stated preferably in a 
place like Bengal: — 

(u) training of men to look after mulberry plantations, propagation, 
manuring, and rearing, disease ol mulberry plants and the 
remedy, silk worm disease and tlie. remedy, 

(h) training in stifling, storing of cocoons, reeling and examination of 
raw silk, 

(c) supply of standardised hybrid disease-free silk worm eggs to 

Government nurseries lor producing first generation eggs for 
distribution among rearers, 

(d) experimental study of new racos and production of suitablo 

hybridised races, 

(e) demonstration of methods of mulberry cultivation, manuring und 

roaring methods, 

(/) lectures by experts in mulberry contras about preventive and 
curative methods of mulberry plant diseases, 

(y) demonstration of the sciontilic rearing methods and prevention of 
silk worm diseases. 
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Demonstration work should also be carried out by the sericulture nurseries, 
which should carefully study the local conditions and add improvements to 
the industry. 

The industry has come to such a deplorable stage that unless a thorough 
radical improvement is effected in the quality of Indian silk, the imposition 
of tariff of superficial activities by the sericulture department will not 
improve the situation and this fact has been amply proved during the last 
four years under which tariff came into force. For this the use of carefully 
selected seeds, cultivation of approved varieties of mulberry, improved 
rearing methods, supply of better grade of silk worm eggs to tbo rearers, 
and good reeling by filature or improved methods are essentially needed and 
unless efforts are done to raise the condition from the present deplorable 
position it is natural that the industry will suffer the disadvantages and 
gradually near extinction. 


(2) Letter dated the Vith October , Ifl-K, from Mr. S. llugchi, M.S it.A. 

(Sill: Technologist). 

Ah requested by you on the 13th instant, I bog to say that I have gone 
through the questionnaires so kindly given to me by you for giving my 
opinion and answers. I now beg to inform you that I lmvo previously 
perused them as a member of the Rub-Committee of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, and the answers which you received wero 
all drafted by me, and as such \ should think that they would serve tho 
purpose. Should you, however, like to put me any further questions on 
tho subject, 1 shall he very glad to answer them. 

I am herewith sending in brief my opinion about tho present position of 
tho Indian sericulture (specially Bengal) with a paper specially prepared 
for you to enlighten you on the condition of the Japanese sericulture industry 
which I hope will help you to compare the position of our industry with 
Japan. 

T am also enclosing some of my articles published in the paper for your 
kind perusal, which was written to enlighten the public about the present 
position of the industry and how they can be remedied. 

In conclusion, I beg to draw your kind attention to the fact that I have 
written a book entitled 11 Sericulture and Silk Technology ” in w hich all 
aspects of the sericulture industry have been elaborately dealt for the benefit 
of the Indian sericulture industry. Up to the present timo there is no 
book on this subject specially written in English and this book when 
published will conduce to tho proper development of the industry. As T 
am not personally in a position to publish the book. T desire to get it 
published through tho Government of Tndia for the benefit of the industry, 
ami I shall he obliged if you could kindly help me in tho matter. T also 
desire to devote my knowledge and energies for the industry, 

Tho successful growth of sericulture industry chiefly depends upon the 
improvements in the quality of silk worm eggs, methods of breeding, 
preservation of eggs, standardisation of the work species, improvement 
of mulberries, uniform reeling and sound organisation in all stages which 
help to stabilise the condition of the industry. 

The sericulture industry can be very successfully developed in Bengal, 
Bihar, Assam, Madras, Mysore and Kashmir ns the soil and climate of theso 
particular plnres are quite suitable for the growth of the industry and tbo 
cost of labour in Tndia is also cheap that will help to favourably compete 
with other countries, but unfortunately this industry has been left quite 
neglected and remained in antiquated processes in all stages to meet only 
a gradual and inevitable death fur which the Government is responsible. 
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If Japan being a .‘•mall plaeo having only the area of Bengal can command 
the world market of silk within twenty five years and cun raise the supply 
to tile world market from IS per cent, to 76 per cent., Indian sericulture, 
if organised on a sound basis and proper initiative be taken by the Govern¬ 
ment Sericulture Industry can play a great economic lulo in the life history 
of India. 


Why Italian, sericulture ruined. 

1. Tho sericulture industry has been ruined due to ignorance in people 
of the methods how to carry on the industry in all phases on a sound and 
commercial basis. They are carrying on tho industry on sericulture, stifling, 
reeling and weaving in the most primitive methods without the benefit of 
adding anything new towards improvement, and the industry that has the 
misfortune of being placed on such a miserable position will naturally near 
gradual extinction and will also be unable to face foreign competition. 

2. The sericulture industry faces the above difficulties for want of 
properly qualified people in sericulture, proper initiative to improvo or 
remove the disqualification, organisation and adequate financial state help 
essentially required for the development of this industry. 

3. The silk worms and mulberries have been much degenerated for the 
aforesaid reasons. No arrangement for proper sericulture research exists 
in this country which is needed for future development of the industry. All 
the silk producing countries carry on sericulture on n scientific basis with 
tho facilities of research are in an advantageous position over India and 
they get greater yield with minimum labour which help a good deal in 
competition. 

4. No institution for sericulture education exists in Tiulia for which 
people have very little opportunity to learn tho scientific methods for 
properly and economically developing the industry. 

5. Owing to degeneration the yield of cocoons, outturn of mulberries, the 
quantity of cocoon raised from the ill nourished mulberries are all highly 
disadvantageous from commercial standpoint and when compared with 
countries that have properly developed the industry on a scientific and up- 
to-date basis will he found iii a state of inability to stand against competition. 


TTtnc to remedy. 

There is little arrangement for tho supply of bettor species of silk worm 
eggs which arc free from diseases, and hybridised mulberries, and proper 
arrangement should be made for adequate supply from Government nurseries 
at less cost. The seed cocoons supplied by nurseries arc not always free 
from diseases. 

2 So long real and earnest efforts ure not made bv the Government to 
improve and regenerate the sericulture and reeling industry no amount 
of protection will be of material and permanent help to the industry. 
Inadequate or mere imposition of tariff can never revive this industry unless 
the defects aro removed. 

3. Sericulture education and research are essentially needed for tho 
future development of this industry on a scientific basis. The income from 
duties on silk is more than three million rupee's out of which a small sum 
of one lac of rupees have been spent for the improvement of sericulture 
which required the attention of the tariff bonrd and the Government, of 
India. A considerable amount, from the duties of the Central Government 
should be spent in addition to a -uhstantia! contribution by the Provincial 
Government for this industry provided there is the real will to improvo 
the industry. Tf there is no arrangement for sericulture education, who 
and how this industry will be properly guided? The following comparative! 
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statement will help to realise why India cannot stand in competition with 
Japanese raw silk: — 


— 

India. 

Japan. 

Mulberry leaves obtained per acre 

180 mds. 

240 mds. 

Cost of tillage and manuring 

Rs. 90 

Rs. 100 

Cocoons raised from one acre mulberry . 

mds. 

6 mds. 

Quantity of raw silk obtained from abovo 
cocoon quantity. 

Ill seers 

38 seers. 

Yield of one oocoon . • • . 

13—PS denier 

3 denier. 

Filament length in a cocoon . 

About 250 yds. 

900 yds. 

Percentage of silk in cocoon . 

6% 

15% 

Quantity of cocoons required to pro¬ 
duce 1 balo (weighing 133 lbs. of raw 
silk). 

Cost of reeling of 133 lbs. by filature 

2,150 lbs. 

@ 4 aunaa per lb. 

= Rb. 537 8 0 

880 lbs. 

@ 5 a. 9. p. per lb. 

= Rs. 316 4 0 

Rs. 138 0 0 

Cost of reeling by country process 

„ 74 4 0 


Total cost of production per bale of 
133 lbs. 

Rs. 011 12 0 

Rs. 454 0 0 


Sericultural Industry tn Japan. 

The silk industry of Japan is one of the most important industries which 
supply at present no less than 80 per cent, of the world demand of raw 
silk. Japan did not enjoy this position of silk trado from time immemorial, 
but she has achieved this position by her steady improvement and develop¬ 
ment of various aspects of the industry. 

The silk may be chiefly divided into two stages, production of cocoons 
and reeling of raw silk from the cocoons. The former devotes to the 
growing of mulberries, egg production and raising of cocoons, while the 
latter attend to stifling and reeling. Between these two main stages many 
transactions are involved. 

The silk industry in Japan embraces agriculture, manufacturing, and 
commerce which is subdivided into the following branches: — 

(a) growing of mulberries, 

(b) production of eggs, 

(c) production or raising of cocoons, 

(d) sale of cocoons, 

(«) reeling, 

(/) stifling, 

(p) transaction of raw silk, and 

( h ) export. 

Sericulture industry is therefore a chain of industries connected with 
the production and distribution and ranging from the production of cocoons 
to supply of raw silk which ultimately is used for the manufacture of silk 
tissues, etc. As sericulture is a subsidiary branch if agriculture, it will not 
be out of pi a co to deal hero about the uverage income of the Japanese 
farmers and their position. 

The average gross income of the farmer from agriculture, as furnished 
by tho Ministry of Agriculture of Japan in 1933, was 726‘08 yen. Of this- 

61 
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ric# was responsible for 52 per cent., other crop 16 per cent., sericulture 
15 per cent, and the income from other sources 17 per cent. Gross 
expenditure was 421. For small tenant farmer it was 53 per cent, and for 
farmer cultivating own land it was 36 per cent. The income represents the 
cost of cultivated products, sericulture, live stuck, poultry, agricultural 
manufactured products. Expenditures comprised of rent 31'7 per cent., 
manure 22 per cent., fodder 8 o per cent., labour 3 7 per cent., interest oil 
loan 3'4 per cent., taxes and other contributions 1) 8 per cent. Out of an 
income of 726 08 yen, average expenditure was ns stated before. It is to bo 
mentioned here that sometimes tho farmers have to pay higher interests on 
loan and high rent on tenanted lands as well. To better up the conditions 
of farmers, which is passing an economic depression Government havo 
organised Economic Jlecoverv Committees in municipal areas and rural 
districts who are entrusted with tho duties of working out plans arid effect 
improvements by cf|uit:ible division and utilisation of land, capital and 
labour improvement, control of production an'd distribution, lowering of 
cost of production, reform of existing organisation, training leaders amongst 
farmers, stabilising the price of manure and granting of loans. 

The main character of the sericulture industry is that, though the reeling 
is done by tho help of motive 1 power, the industry is dependable to manual 
labour from the very raising of cocoons to silk reeling. 

The average annual cocoon output during the fi\o years from 1929-33 
was worth about 406 million yon which is about 11 per cent, ol the value 

of total primary production, During this period the average* raw silk 

production was 573 million yen or eight per cent, ol the total value of the 

entire industrial production. This very fact clarifies that the silk, industry 

occupies a very important position in Japan, which is of special importance 
to agriculture and the ri.M* and Fall have a direct eilect on the agriculture 
economy. Silk industry after proper development lias become an essential 
element in the balance of foreign trade in Japan, which is applicable to 
India as well if properly developed. 

The predominance of Japan in the world silk trade is clear from tile 
fact that in 1931 Japan produced 62 3 per rent, of tin world output, China 
11 per cent, (though her share was comparatively larger beforehand) Italy 
4-9 per cent, and 1*6 pec cent, tin- rest of the world in which India is also 
included. Tile following table will further clear the position of the output 
of raw silk of different countries: — 


Percentage of worhl production of raw sdk. 


Year. 

Japan British 
India and fndo- 
Chitin. 


gf 

Spain. 

Italy. 

France. 

1922 

. 


51!) 

0-2 

37-8 

1*6 

0-2 

7-9 

04 

1925 

• 


55 1 

0 2 

.14-4 

2-0 

0-2 

7-1 

0-5 

1929 



til-5 

01 

29-3 

1!) 

01 

6-8 

0-3 

1932 

. 


75-7 

• • 

10-7 

1*2 

01 

0-2 

01 

1933 



76-8 


livti 

1-5 

01 

0-0 

01 

1934 



82-3 


110 

Hi 

o-l 

49 

Ol 

1935 



78-8 

• • 

10-9 


0-08 

4-2 

0 13 

1936 



7 f'7 

• • 

n 

•• 

0 1 1 

8-03 

014 
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In 1935 Japan exported 880 million yen worth of raw bilk but owing to th® 
\\ odd wide depression tho price level having been declined to a great extent 
the average of export tor live years ending 1935, became 382 million yen. 
Japan has to import most of the raw materials tor manufacturing her 
exportable goods but so far silk is concerned it is not being offset by raw 
material imports and as such can be applied to the reduction of the generally 
unfavourable trade balance and the following table will inuko tho position 
further clear— 


]taw silk j/roduvtion to total export percentage. 


Year. 


Export (in 1,000 yen.) 

Ealio to total 
export per¬ 

1870-74 

average . 

6,111 

centage. 

33-2 

1900-04 

>> 

71,871 

27-1 

1910-14 

)i * 

152,149 

28 0 

1925-29 

>> * 

774,713 

370 

1925 


879,057 

38-2 

1929 


784,159 

36-5 

1930 


419,107 

28-5 

1931 


356,932 

31 1 

1932 


382,950 

27-2 

1933 


391,192 

210 

1934 


287,084 

13-2 

1935 


389,009 

15-7 

1936 

. 

393,4G3 



In recent years the depression considerably brought down the prices of raw 
silk viiieh aliened flu rai / and ;,. b n;r i’ul'.lli'y but the <!<.;.n -mu 

on the other hand benciikd the industry by a higher level of efficiency by 
bringing about improvements in different phases of the industry. The 
Government altorness is responsible tor the greater output oi cocoons 
per unit of hatched eggs and yield of mulberries. Then also the result of 
improvement in tho home made reeling machines (the cost of which is from 
‘>50300 Yen per cauldron), the increased etficeucy per cauldron which resulted 
in the annual decrease in the cost of production and manufacturing of raw 
silk which facts augur well for tho further development of the industry 
even at the time of depression. 

Though some people ate pessimistic about the future of raw silk owing 
to i he ret cut development hi ru.von, it mueunriliv that the world coii-ump- 
tion of raw silk has maintained a comparatively high level in spite of tho 
depression. Then again the use of raw silk for fashionable dress materials, 
Indies socks, manufacturing .»!' bondages, war materials and parachutes will 
always keep a living demand for raw silk. Moreover, a time might ctimn 
when the rayon producer;, might be confronted with the shortage of pulp 
materials (ehiclly wood,.. 

To mitigate the effect of depression Government is obliged to exercise 
their official power at times, while voluntary measures are adopted by those 
that, arc engaged in the industry. Tn 1932 accumulated stocks were 
purchased by Government to the extent, of 100,000 bales (each bale weighing 
about 133 lbs.) and the cost per bale ranging from 600-900 yen. Duo to the 
adverse condition of the silk industry political parties are obliged to press 
the Government to treat it as an important political issue and the Govern¬ 
ment was compelled to take, up a pnlicy in securing better control of tbo 
industry in permanent measure. The policy aims a State control over the 
supply of silk worm eggs for standardisation of cocoons and tlie quality of 
raw silk, and the establishment of a license system to secure consolidation 
in the silk reeling industry. 

f.I A 
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Sericu'turo is practised in most eases by small farmers as a side line to 
agriculture, and tho quantity of cocoons produced was approximately 
6,580,550,000 lbs. The cocoon production has steadily increased and tho 
average for tho last live years rose to 251 against an index of 40'7 preceding 
1931 showing a trcmonduiis increase of two and a half times during the last 
twenty years. 

The output of cocoons both yellow and white from 1910-1935 will be 
found interesting, and the proportionate ratio of white has been raisod to 
3 against 1 yellow — 


Output of cocoons (in 1,000 k warn me) 1 Kieammt :— fi'2673 lbs. 


Year. 

Total output. 

White. 

Yellow. 

1910-1 1 Average 

43.185 

. • • 

• •• 

192.5-29 

91,606 

71,252 

20,415 

1925 

84,800 

69,615 

15,186 

1929 

102,093 

76,361 

25,732 

1930 

106,646 

76,729 

29,734 

1931 

97,072 

68,440 

28,033 

1932 

89,550 

60,073 

23,478 

1933 

101,164 

75,794 

25,639 

1934 

87,140 

64,616 

22,523 

1935 

82,066 

68,907 

13,099 


The combined total ot mulberry loaves and labour cost represents approxi¬ 
mately eighty per cent, of tho total cost of production and change in these 
items always has a direct effect on tho cost of production of cocoon. The 
cost of mulberry leaves is approximately fifty per cent, of tho total cost an 
fertiliser is the main item of growing mulberries supplemented by labour 
and it requires no irrigation there.-— 


of cocoon 

production and rOcoon price* 
kwamme — S'2673 lbs.). 

(in Yen 

per kwamme—1 



Cost of production 
(«) ordinary. 

Cost of production 
(6) best. 

Year. 


.Spring 

cocoon. 

Summer and 
Autumn oocoon 

Spring 

oocoon. 

Surnmov and 
Autumn cocoon. 

1923 . 


9-99 

10-5.3 

11-40 

9-11 

1925 . 


7-82 

8-25 

11-25 

10-07 

1927 . 


7-48 

7 1.3 

7-18 

4-77 

1929 . 


6-99 

6-25 

7-57 

0-5.3 

1931 . 


3-78 

3-45 

3-08 

2-96 

1933 . 


3-82 

3-76 

6-25 

4-26 

1931 . 


3 56 

3-74 

2-52 

2-38 

1935 . 


3.54 

3-96 

3-81 

5-37 

19. !C . 


420 

.300 

515 

4-35 

1937 . 


3-90 


5-60" 

««• 


(a) Investigated hv the Cocoon Union of Silk Trade. Association (later tho 
Federation of Cocoon Producers’ Association) and (b) investigated by tho 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

In cocoon production the next important item is wages, which ia about 
thirty per cent, of tho total cost. The industry at present depends almost on 
family labour as cocoon raising is carried on by household units. According 
to the investigation of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry in 1934, 
sericulture units depending on family labour were more than eighty three 
per cent, of ufl sericultural households. 
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Disposal of cucoon. 

In Japan cocoons are disposed up in various ways, they arc sold raw or 
dried, consigned to co-operative mills lor reeling, reeled on commission or 
dispose up otherwise. Cocoons are sold on individual or joint accounts 
under license or otherwise, or special agreement. In 1933, raw silk sold to 
the extont of 73 3 per cent, of the total output, 12-9 per cent, consigned 
to the co-operative mills for reeling, or reeled jointly by the producers 8 !) 
and 0 9 per cent, were sold dried, reeled on commission and disposed up 
otherwise. To secure equity in the disposal of cocoons Government endeavours 
to popularise sale of dried cocoons and adopted various measures to encourage 
the formation of associations to dry cocoons jointly and store them for 
futuro transaction, grants subsidies lo the cocoon drying warehouses. 

The reeling is done by Co-operative Societies, limited concerns or by 
individual concerns of which the farmers represent quite a largo number. 
In 1933 there were 473 Co-operatve reeling factories out of an aggregate 
of 3,245 and the number cauldrons in the Co-operative filatures wore 50,167 
out of a total of 322,762, the balance accounting for the commercial 
onterprisos. 

Filaturos of Japan can bo divided into threo groups, machine reeling, 
hand reeling and dupion reding. The first occupies the major portion of 
the industry and produce the bulk of raw silk for export, while the othor 
two are chiefly used lor domestic consumption of lower grade materials. 
The ratio of machine reeled silk stands well over ninety per cent, and the 
ratio of hand reeling silk has gradually fallen below three per cent, and 
Dupion silk account for about six per cent. About thirty per cent, of the 
net cost of raw silk is accounted for reeling and seventy per cent, is tho 
cost of cocoons in filature. The reduction in the cost of raw silk production 
has been made possible for the introduction of twenty reels filature machine 
with automatic stop arrangement for every reel and is operated by ono 
girl. 

Tho average cost of raw silk in 1934 was 534 yen, in 1935 717 yen and 
in 1936 580 yen, respectively. Out of the entire export of raw silk, Japan 
exports 85 per vent, to United States of America, 12 per cent, to Europe 
and the rest to the Asiatic countries. 

The number of operatives in the silk reeling industry in 1935 was 347,513, 
out of which 26,174 wore male and 321,339 were female. 

In reeling industry the Commercial Bank holds the foremost place among 
financial organs and next to that is the wholesale dealers. Besides Central 
Bank tho Co-operative Societies and other organs supply finance to a certain 
extent. 

Seventy per cent, of the total raw silk produce is exported and thirty 
consumed at home tor the manufacture of various pure and mixed silk goods 
and this has been possible only after the introduction of the modern manu¬ 
facturing processes and for tho advancement in technique in both dyeing 
and weaving it has become possible for the silk manufacturing industry to 
produce superior quality of goods. 


Export of Haw Silk. 


— 

1919 

1925 

1929 

1932 

1033 

1934 

1985 

u. S. A. 

96-2 

96-5 

96-6 

93-7 

90-0 

83-7 

SI-4 

Europe 

35 

3-3 

2-4 

51 

8-2 

11-7 

11-5 

Other countries 

0-2 

02 

10 

1-2 

1-3 

16 

41 
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Average cost of Baw silk production per bale of 133 lbs. by filature. 



Value. 

r*er cent. 

Common Enter¬ 
prise. 

Co-operative. 




Value. 

e'er cent. 

Value. 

t'er cent. 

Salaries and bonus to staff . 

9-60 

6-5 

9-37 

6-4 

12-8 

6-7 

Wages, allowance and bonus 
to operatives. 

53-50 

30-9 

5312 

30-8 

57-75 

31-6 

Fuel. 

15-45 

8-9 

15-08 

8-7 

19-59 

10 7 

Electric power and light 

3-8 

1-8 

3-02 

1-8 

305 

20 

Provisions .... 

15-00 

8-7 

14-92 

8-7 

15-99 

8-8 

Insurance .... 

1-52 

0-9 

1-49 

0-9 

197 

11 

Packing charges . 

1-74 

1-0 

i^Yl-7U 

10 

1-48 

0-48 

Commission for sale of raw 
silk .... 

6-54 

3-8 

6-56 

3-8 

8-19 

4-6 

Commission for agents for 
cocoon purchase. 

4-69 

0.7 
* 1 

4-8G 

2-8 

1-28 

0-7 

Commission for drying co- 
coon. 

4-78 

2-8 

5-09 

30 

1-29 

07 

Expenses for recruiting oper¬ 
atives. 

0‘25 

01 

0-24 

0-1 

0-35 

0-2 

Storage • . , , 

1-2G 

0-7 

1-24 

0-7 

1-44 

0-8 

Cartage .... 

6-82 

3-9 

7-08 

4-1 

4-02 

2-2 

Office expenses . , 

0-97 

OH 

0-98 

0-G 

0-86 

0-5 

Travelling expenses 

2-64 

1-5 

2-73 

Hi 

1-72 

0-9 

Taxes and rates . 

3-42 

20 

3-62 

21 

1-21 

0-7 

Interest .... 

1705 

9-9 

16-62 

9-6 

21-89 

12-0 

General expenses 

2-23 

1-3 

2-20 

1-3 

2-61 

1-4 

Ground rent 

0-66 

0-4 

0-64 

0-4 

0-86 

0-5 

Repairs .... 

4-56 

2-6 

3-25 

1-9 

4-46 

2-4 

Miscellaneous . . # 

14-01 

8-1 

4-50 

2-0 

5-29 

2-9 

Benevolent institutions and 
amenities of workers. 

3-34 

1-9 

13-08 

8-1 

14-28 

7-8 

Tots 1 

173-11 

100-0 

172-36 

1000 

182-64 

1000 


From the ollnwi'iK table it will hr* Found to what cxlent the manufacturing 
industry had advanced and to jrhat point tho export mark reached. 
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Production and Export of Silk tissues (in million yen). 

Year. 

Silk tissues. 

Mixl lire. 

Rayon mixtures. 

Total. 

Export. 

1931 

329 

23 

97 

448 

73 4 

1933 

313 

21 

122 

450 

59-2 

19.35 

341 

24 

200 

565 

101-6 

1936 

301 

30 

306 

637 

217 1 


State aid far Sericulture Improvement. —Government of Japan normally 
spends 13,538,657 Yen per year for the improvement of the Sericulture 
industry', and this expenditure when subdivided into different heads will 


be found as follows: — 

Yen. 

A. Government Sericulture Bureau . . . 10,324,153 

B. Sericulture experimental station . . 1,385,485 

C. Yokohama Silk Conditionin'*, Ilouse ■ . 1.077,064 

Kobe Silk Conditioning House . . . 609,007 

D. Raw Silk Intelligence Bureau . . . 135,343 

E. Raw silk Export Registration office . . 7.600 


Tho above heads spends the amount on the following items: — 

A, Sericulture Bureau — 

A. Sericulture Bureau .... 

Protection of disease of silk worm aid 
Sericulture improvement .... 

Agriculture aid. 

Research for promotion of Raw silk export 
Society of Improvement for Sericulture . 

Grant-in-aid of Sericulture and protect 

against diseases ..... 

Sericulture promoting subsidies 
Protection from snow and frost injury 

Total 

B. Sericulture Experimental Station— 

For experiment and research . 

For improvement of Sericulture 

Aid of Agriculturo. 

Summer and Autumual Sericultural research 


41,723 

83,283 

4,966,136 

476.2B1 

128,854 

200,000 

4,347,982 

63,574 

16,320 


10,324,153 

472,086 
123,420 
589,190 
26,452 
and 177,337 


Total 

C. Yokohama Conditioning Ilouse— 

Raw silk Conditioning for export 

For aid of agriculture and side rosearcli . 


1,385,485 


1,063,483 

13,575 


Total 

Kobo Conditioning House— 

Raw silk conditioning for export 
For aid of agriculture and research . 


1,077,058 

602,582 

6,425 


Total . 609,007 
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Yen. 

D. Raw Silk Intelligence Bureau— 

For aid of Sericulture Improvement . . 122,412 

Salaries for staff and sundries .... 12,938 


Total 

E. Raw Silk Export Registration Office— 
Yokohama ....... 

Kobe. 


135,3.10 


4,358 

3,262 


Total . 7,000 

Besides these normal annual expenditure special grants and aid are given, 
when the industry is need of such aid. Tn addition to the above expenses 
a large amount is spent on Sericulture education. I desire to mention here 
that on average 480 lbs. of cocoons are raised from the supply of one acre 
mulborries and from this 72 lbs. of raw silk can be produced. The reeler 
girls in Japan got on average 70 yen per day, and the working hour in a 
filature factory is about ten hours. The average output per reeler girl in 
a filature factory is about 1,200 grams of raw silk per day, and when the 
bonus is included the average income of an operative becomes about 48 
Yen "per month for a filature factory having 50-200 cauldrons. 

Sericulture Administration. 

Sericulture administration in Japan is chiefly concerned with the 
protection, control, and encouragement of sericulture. All affairs regarding 
raw silk industry are within the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry’ and is doalt with by the Bureau of Sericulture. The Bureau 
of Sericulture and raw silk industry conducts the enforcement of raw silk 
export, control of raw silk business, and its improvement, encouragement 
of dry cocoon business, organisation of raw silk industry, and the control 
of prefectural Silk Conditioning Houses. It also operates the law of control 
of re-productivo silk worm eggs, prevention ol silk worm diseases, investiga¬ 
tion relative to the improvement in cocoon business, organisation of mulberry 
cultivation, silk worm rearing, warehousing of mulberry seedlings and other 
matters. 

Facilities for Sericulture Education. 

To impart knowledge and education lor Sericulture industry, there aro 
a number of universities, colleges and middle schools, fourteen special 
schools for sericulture, 211 combined schools for sericulture and agriculture, 
maintained by prefectural or central Government. There arc three Imperial 
Serieultural Colleges, which also train up girl students in Filature work. 
There are no less than 42 research centres under the Central Research Station. 


(3) Letter dated the. 2i*h October, JIMS, from Mr. Bagchi, M.S.Ti.A., 
Silk Technologist , Calcutta. 

I beg to send herewith a comparative statement of prices and yield 
of Bengal and Japanese silk together with the cost of production, etc., 
which 1 hope will he helpful to the Tariff Board and in understanding 
the present position of tho Sericulture, Industry in India and Japan, and 
also to what extent there are possibilities of developments of this industry 
in India. 

The Sericulture Industry has become unrcmuncrativc, because it has 
been greatly degenerated for want of proper scientific improvements and 
initiative, which is mainly responsible for not getting the maximum yield 
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and outturn. As tho Board knows that there are very few properly 
qualified people in this line, who can at present ably and successfully 
conduct the industry on a scientific basis for want of necessary and up-to- 
date knowledgo, and this fact is chiefly due to the non-existence of any 
Sericulture Institute in India and also for very few people having gone 
abroad for this particular study, it is also regrettable that the tendency 
of opposition against properly qualified people coming in the department 
of Sericulture is found and this will bo disclosed from the policy hitherto 
been followed. 

Lastly, I desire to point out to the Board that tho Sericulture crop is 
greutly utfected by the quality of mulberry leaves and species of silkworms, 
and the success of the sericulture industry chiefly depends on those two 
main factors. 

A fow days back, I have submitted tho half portion of the typo written 
copy of my book, entitled “ Sericulture and Silk Technology ” for your 
kind persual, and 1 shall be greatly obliged, if you can very kindly help 
me in tho matter of publication of tho book through the Government of 
India or any other source for the bonefit of the Indian Sericulturo industry. 

i beg to inform you that 1 am leaving for Bcrhampore and expected 
to return to Calcutta about tho middle of the next month, when i desire 
to meet you. 


Yield of Cocoon and Loss by deyumming. 


Denier. 

Yds. filamont. 

Loss. 

Per cent. 

2-56 

about 800 

20—23 


Yds. 


2-04 

900-1,000 

20—22 

317 

050—1,100 

16—19 

1-5 

250 

28—33 

in Japan. 



Chinese 

European 

Jupanese hybridised 
Indian Nistari 
Ohotopolu . 


Cost of cocoon Production in Japan in lOjo, in Yen per 1 Kicammc. 


I Kwamme=-.8'22 lbs. 100 Yen = Rs. 78. 
Yen. 


Egg Card 
Mulberry 
Labour 
Cocoonery 


O'20 
100 
1-30 
0 05 ) 


instruments 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 


Price of one kwamme best cotton . 

Price of cocoon on average 

Income of Sericulturist from by-products 


Yen. 

. 0-15 
. 005 
. 021 
Total . 300 
(for about lbs.). 

Yen. 

. 6-25 

446 
0-50 


Quantity of silkworm eggs used in 1035 in Japan—151,131,371 gram, 
und of this 86 per cent, white, and 14 per cent, yellow cocoons were raised. 

Iu Japan tho mulberry refuses after feeding the silkworms aro used 
for feeding sheeps, the brunches for pulp for manufacturing artificial 
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silk, tho bark of mulberry for staple fibro, chrysalids for producing oil 
and manure, and also for feeding fishes, the floss for spun silk, ill© 
inner layer of cocoon tor manufacture of felt and other products, and 
all these by-products help to stabilise the Sericulture Industry to a great 
extent. 


Comparative Statement. 


— 

Bengal. 

Japan. 

Cost of tillago at manuring one 
acre land. 

Ks. 90 . 

• 

Rs. 100. 

Yield of mulberries per acre 

180 mds. or 14,700 lbs. . 

240 rnannda or 19,700 
lbs. 

Price obtained por maund of mul¬ 
berry 

As. 14 to Re. 1 


As. 12 to 14. 

Cocoons raised per acre of mul¬ 
berry. 

4£ mauuds . 


0 maunds. 

Price obtained per pound of 
cocoons. 

As. 3-6 to As. 4 


As. 6-9 to 6-3. 

Price of cocoons raised from one 
acre of mulberry. 

Rs. 92-2 


Rs. 171-10. 

Cost of production per pound of 
coooon. 

As. 4-3 

• • 

As. 5-6. 

Number of coooons per pound 
weight. 

Nistari 10,240. 


Rs. 3,840. 

Percentage of loss in normal rear- i 
ing condition. 

30 per cent. . 

• • 

5 por oent. 

Quantity of raw Rilk obtained 
from one acre mulberry. 

11J seers 

* • 

38 seers. 

Denierage in cocoon . 

About 1'5 

* • 

About 3. 

Filament length in cocoon . 

About 250 Yds. 


About 1,000 Yds. 

Percentage of Raw Silk in cocoon 

r>-5-6 per oent. 

a • 

15-10 per oent. 

Quantity of eocoonB required to 
produce one pound of raw silk, j 

About 16‘C lbs. 

* _^ 

About 0 6 lbs. 

Quantity of cocoons required to 
produce one balo of raw Bilk 
(133 lbs). 

2,150 lbs. 


880 lbs. 

Frico of above quantity calculated 
on Government basis of at As. 4 
per lb. 

Us. 537-8 


At As. 6 per lb. 

—Rs. 330. 

Price of above quantity calculated 
on actual current rate of at 
As. f. por lb. 

Rs. 671-14 . 

“ 

.... 

Coat of reeling by Filature . 

No filature . 

• 

Rs. 138. 
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Bengal. 

Japan. 

Cost of reeling by country system 
at As. 12 per lb. 

Rs. 74-4 

.... 

Total cost of production 

Rs. fill-12 . 

(by As. 4 basis). 

Rs. 468. 

Ditto 

Rs. 754-2 
(on As. 5 basis). 

.... 

Cost of production per lb. of raw 
silk. 

Rs. 4-9-6 
(on As. 4 basis). 

Rs. 3-8-4 (filature silk) 

Ditto. 

Rs. 5-9-7 
(on As. 5 basis). 

.... 

Sale price in Bengal . . . 

Rs. 5-4 to 5-12 

.... 

Export price of Japanese raw silk 
on average in 1935. 

.... 

Rs. 4-4 per lb. 


41. Miss O. CLEGHORN and Miss M. L. CLEGHORN, F. L. S., 43, 
Mollahat Road, Tallygunge, Calcutta. 

(1) Itcplir.it to General Questionnaire by Maude I.. Cleijhom, F.L.S. 

6. The kinds of silkworms which are at present reared in Bengal are:—- 

Multivoltinc . 1 — 

Nistri. 

Chotopolu. 

Whito Chotopolu (Rankura District). 

Nistid Hyhrid Race from Burma. 

Whito Japanese, recently obtained (September, 1938) from Mysore, 
with beautiful white cocoons. 

Uniroltii ie — 

Bengal Buropolu, or big annual silkworm with beautiful shining 
white cocoons. 

Nismo -Hybrid Race from Burma—partly univoltine during tho cold 
season. 

Italian Yellow Cocoon Race, from Burma, produces beautiful large 
cocoons when reared experimentally in Bengal during Novem¬ 
ber /Doceiuber. 

lfi. (u) The undermentioned experiments have been done to improvo 
tho yield and reduce tho cost of mulberry cultivation in Bengal. 

(1) Selection of largo loured and thin stemmed varieties. 

(2) I’lucking of leaf only as they do in China was found to be a moro 

economical method and increases the outturn by 12 maunds lor about 
21 lbs.) of leaf without stem per higha fallout j\ acre) per annum. 

(3) Lines of mulberry wore grown running due north and south in order 

to obtain maximum amount of sunlight on the leaves and minimum on 
the soil between tho rows. 

(4) Mulberry inlines wide apart, about 5 ft. or 6 ft. gave the best 
results, comparatively. 
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(6) The indigenous mulberry variety (Alipore 13) known by Prof. Lefroy 
as tile Clcghorn Mulberry gives 33 per vent, more leaf than tho varieties 
usuallly cultivated in Bengal. The ratio of leaf to stem* is l: 2 better 
than the Japanese mulberry in which the ratio of leaf to stem is 6; 4. 

(G) By a system of ridging and earthing tho outturn of leaf from a 
low lying watter-logged plot of the mulberry was increased 4,700 per cent, 
in one year. 

(7) Ecological study of mulberry roofs and of self sown seedlings showed 
that tho mechanical condition of the soil was of greater importance for 
encouraging quick growth than the chemical condition. 

(8) Economical methods of cultivation gave an average yield of about 
30 maunds (2,400 lbs.) of leaf without stent, per bigha (i acre) with a 
negligible cost under purchase of manure per bigha, thus making a saving 
of about Rs. 35 per bigha or J acre. 

(9) With well-thought-out mothods of cultivation and drainage, plus 
manure from 4 bullocks or cows, a non-diminishing yield of about 30 
maunds (2,400 lbs.) of leaf, without stem, can be obtained per bigha 
(i acre) with a negligible expenditure, from an area of 30 bighas (10 acres) 
of which Jrd (not more than about ono-ball) is undermulberry, with 
remainder under homestead, tanks and large trees. The balance In nature 
is thus kept up and a non-diminishing yield obtained. 

(10) Comparative experiments showed that the ratio of stem to leaf 
may vary according to season, variety and pruning but the weight of tho 
total plant structure produced ahovo ground during the same period in 
neighbouring plots is the same in tho varieties compared. 

21. The yield of cocoons obtained in India from univoltine silkworms 
should he the same as that obtained in Europe (Italy) if reared at the 
propor time during the cold season. 

The Writer has obtainod exceedingly good crops during the cold soason 
from univoltino crosses as much as over 4 grains and even 5 grain cocoons- - 
und our averago ol 4 grain cocoons form a first cross between the Italian 
Raco and the Bengal I'liivultino Boropolu Race. The Tntalian-Japanese 
cross does exceedingly well in Bengal and can be reared in Deccmber- 
Februury without any death rate and with only a 3 per cent, death rate 
when reared in the silk districts on bush mulberry leaf. 

Latont, the French silk Export, when referring to the climate of 
Bengal stated—“ The month of November is extremely favourable for the 
rearing of cocoons in Bengal—even more favourable thun the spring in 
Europe 

Old records also support cite great importance of annual races lor tho 
cold season in Bengal as one of the earliest records dated 1679 mentions— 
“ White silk bought at Serepore ” which refers to tile white cocuons of 
the annual Boropolu race of Bengal. 

It has hecn put forwaid at times that annual races and hibernation 
of annual eggs have been failures iu Bengal. This opinion appears to 
be mainly duo to the fact that the experiments were with— 

(i) Second generations. 

(ii) Pure Italian in the plains of Bengal. 

(iii) Annual races out of season. 

Pure French and Italian annuals are not hardly liko the first genera¬ 
tions of Italian-Japanesc, Italian-Boropolli or Japanese white annuals all 
of which are very hardy. 

Pure Univoltine First Cross ltalian-Japancso eggs gave 99 per cent, 
hatching in early February alter being 4) months at 40°—45° F. and 
one week at 50°—60° F. before being removed. 

The extension of annual races for Bengal could form an important 
portion of the issue of disease-five seed and would automatically come under 
legislation in connection with the issue ol healthy eggs only, as the issue 
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of univoltinc e gg s can be easily controlled—less oggs would bo required 
for producing the sumo weight ol cocoons and at tho sumo time the 
cocoons would be of tho best reeling quality from absolutely healthy oggs 
produced under Government supervision. 

The production of first generation annual strains for Bengal will neces¬ 
sitate responsible work of a scientific naturo and would be the legitimate 
work for the seed producing Government Nursorics which should be 
strengthened as no crop in India is so dependent on scientific microscopic 
selection as the silkworm cocoon crops. 


(2) Reply in connection with Question 59, by Miss 0. Cleghorn, 13, Mollahat 
Road, Tallygungc, Calcutta, dated tlie 22nd October, 1953. 

The capital outlay for the rearing, spinning and weaving of eri silk 
is negligible and it is an ideal cottage industry and should be kept as 
an adjunct to agriculture. Hearings should not be on a largo bouIo with 
paid labour, small lots of cri silkworms reared in each home stabilizes the 
industry and villages usually have clumps of castor plants growing wild 
and luxuriously near thorn. If worked on simple lines by family labour orga¬ 
nisation it is paying and interesting home craft, and within the reach of 
tho poorest villager; the outlay to start the eri silk industry is approxi¬ 
mately as follows: — 

Cost of half tola eri silkworms eggs . 

25 mats for roaring tho silkworms on 
Bamboo for making a niachan or racks, for tho 
mats for silkworms, or if it grows on rearers’ 

land it is without cost. 

Three large baskets about As. 6 each more or 
less, for tho worms to spin cocoons in, and 
for storing empty cocoons later. A gunny 
hag or two at As. 4 each, or strong 

empty cocoons. 

A spindlo made of bamboo with a small round bit 
of wood attached, is all that is needed for 
spinning tho empty cocoons, into silk yarn 


Rs. A. 
0 2 
0 12 

0 4 

1 2 

0 8 
2 12 


The above is the average initial outlay. After the rearing is over, 
15 to 16 days from the hatching of the eggs to the spinning of the cocoons, 
the cocoons are all takeu out from the spinning baskets and spread on 
tho rearing truys on tho machan. Tho beautiful moths cut out 18 days 
later and lay their oggs and tho cycle repeats itself. The ideal time for 
roaring cri worms in Bengal is from July to February. Half a tola of 
eggs produces 7f kahons or 9,600 sced-cocoons (one kahon is 1,280 cocoons). 

About 1,600 to 2,000 empty eri ioeonns=l lb. This varies according 
to soason, and amount of leaf fed to the worms. The roarer from an outlay 
of o annas for eri silkworm eggs, has a harvest of over four seers of 
empty cocoons which when spun by the family whilst tending cattle, or 
when tho household duties are over, as is done by the Mohammedan culti¬ 
vators of the Bogra District makes a clear profit. Tt is a good second 
lino of defence in a cultivators home—if the yarn spun is whito eri the 
return would tie over Its. 28 at Rs. 7 per seer. A word here about the 
Bogra eri cocoons—they are of a dark red colour and inferior to the 
white eri cocoons. Beautiful coating shawls and furnishing material can 
be made from the red Bogra eri which can be dyed in deep colours (see 
Appendix 1*) and this has a definite market (see letter* from Bengal nome 
Industries—Appendix T). _ 


Not printed. 
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The whito eri can be dyed in palo tints, suitable for dross lengths and 
is much liked by dyers ns less dye is Used. This applies also to pure 
white mulberry silk. This yarn ib suitable for handlooms used tor cotton 
and a wide variety of artistic textilos products can ho made from it. 

Properly organised and supervised tho eri silk industry in Bengal and 
in fact all over India, where the castor plant grows wild or cultivated, 
could become a flourishing cottage industry as there is no silk imported 
into India that competes with it. 


(3) Letter No. 80:3, dated the. 2:>th October, ltHift, from the Superintendent 
of Ilogru, Sericultuml Nursery, tv Miss O. ('leghorn, id, Mollahat Hoad, 
Toll,ay tinge, Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter, dated the 24th October, 1933, I give below 
tho intonnutiou required by you— 

' Per seer. 

Its. A. 

1. Present market rate of 1st quality eri yarn . 3 C 

2. Present market rate of 2nd quality of the same 2 12 

3. Price of empty eri cocoons (pierced-eoeoons) . 1 0 

42. NARAIN DAS BEHANI, Esq., Malda, Bengal. 

(1) Letter dated the 22nd July, 1988. 

I am enclosing herewith 5 copies of the answers to the general 
questionnaire. 

SriticuLTUiuL Enquiry. 

Jlcply to the General Questionnaire ns far as it. matters with liabu. Sarain 
lias Behiini, Silk Merchant, of Malda. 

3 . Year. Approximate quantity of Approximate 

raw silk produced in Malda. value. 

It is not available in my concern as there are other merchants and dealers 
who deal with Malda silk. 

14. The present wastage in silkworm rearing tl'om dcseascs and other 
cuusos is ubout 00 per cent. 

Price of raw Hilk 


Year. 











Tuna. 

Bluirna. 

(. hora. 




11 3 . 

A. 

Rs. a. 

Rs 

A . 

1933 . 


. 

9 

s 

7 0 

4 

8 per seer. 

1934 

. 

. 

. It) 

0 

7 8 

1 

^ n J» 

193,5 



. 10 

4 

8 0 

6 

4 a >t 

1936 


. 

. 11 

8 

8 12 

6 

® >> » 

1937 


. 

. 12 

4 

9 12 

6 

^ a m 

1933 



. 10 

8 

8 0 

5 

^ n >> 


20. Tho same insufficient marketing organisation continues. 

27. Please refer to answer to tho question 3 above. 

No information regarding waste produced is available. 

35. (2) With proper organ'sanon and supervision, the reeb'is can produce 
good silk provided they are supplied with suitable reeling machines. 

42. No improvements havo been oiTerted with regard to the defects and 
blemishes found in the silk reeled in country eharkas. Government has 
however established a reeling school of late for training people in improved 
methods of reeling, lie-reeling is not practised in the district except in 
the Government school. 
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46. (i) The demand in India of raw silk produced in the district is 
great but in consideration ol the high price compared with foreign silk, 
it cannot be pushed in the markot. 

•16. (ii) For total production pleaso refer to the reply given under 
question 3 above. 

47. There was demand for small quantity of indigenous raw sdk in other 
parts of India but from the current year there is no demand from other 
parts of India for finer silk. Course ghora silk is sometimes required by 
tlie merchants in the Punjab and Cox’s Bazar. 

43. At the present moment no silk is exported to other countries. 
The establishment of a Conditioning House may help to stimulate the 
trade. 

49. Railway freights paid by the importers from the ports to the 
principal up-country markets is not known. A statement showing the 
railway freight paid by the merchants of Malda for sending raw silk to 
various consuming centres in India is annexed hereto. 

50. The prices at which our products were sold in distant markets 
generally corresponds with the prices obtained in the homo market if 
allowances is mado for freight to destination. 

51. The same position continues. Recently a Conditioning House is pro¬ 
posed to be started. 

ol. Imported silk us classified in the Indian Customs Tariff which compete 
with different kinds ol Indian silk is shown below: — 

Indian Silk— 

Bengal Uharna—best quality—competes with Canton. 

Bengal Thick (ghora) silk—competes with Italian thick silk. 

66. Yes we consider that raw silk imported irom Japan and China is 
placed on the Indian market at prices which tlo not cover the Cost of 
production. It cannot ho however proved by facts and figures. 

67. Imported silk is not superior to Indian silk in colour or durability 
—but it is superior in winding and oilier qualities. 

58. The competition of imported silk with Indian silk has been accen¬ 
tuated by the fall in exchange. 

62. Yes, the prosperity of the raw .silk industry depends upon the price 
of silk waste. The price of waste increases a little during the April crop 
hut it goes down during the rest ol the year. The present price is Us. 18 
per inauud. 

66. Wo find that major portion of waste silk is being exported to 
other countries. 

69. (a) Protection should Ik* such that no Japanese silk from 13/15 
Denier to 28/39 Denier is sold in Indian market ut a price less than Rs. 7-8 
per lb. uud no Chinese (Canton) filature silk is sold at a price ol less 
than Hs. 6-S per lb. uud Italian ghora at a price less than Rs. 4 per lb. 

(/') Both in the form of ad valurun and specific duty. In addition 
bounties should be given Lo the producers. 

(r) For at least 10 years. The Department of Sericulture is trying to 
introduce improved races of hybrids and is also trying to improve reeling 
but no appreciable results call be expected hefore 5 years to come. 

70. It will not affect the silk textile industry or the handloom industry 
in India adversely if duty is also imposed on imported silk fabrics of all 
description Isith in India and Burundi. 

72. Protection granted in 1934 began to show slight result hut. unfor¬ 
tunately the result was not steady and price of indigenous silk fell down 
in 1938. 

74. Exact facts and figures cannot he furnished but reduction in cost 
is expected if the Depart men t of Sericulture succeeds in their works as 
per items mentioned in 09 (t) above. 
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(2) Statement submitted by Naraindas Bt.huni, Proprietor of the firm 
Bakshmandas Badriilas of Mnlda, to the Tariff Board, regarding Seri - 
culture Industry on the 21st November, 

My firm Lakshmandas Badi'idas lias been carrying business of indi¬ 
genous raw silk for (JO years and never dealt in foreign silk fabric of raw 
silk. My firm was supplier of raw silk to Madras, Kurnhakonam, Conjee- 
veram, Trichiuopoly, Salem, Tanjoro and many other centres of south 
India. It is well known thut Bcflgal silk is snperior in lusturo, colour 
and durability but it cannot he pushed in the market owing to its high 
price in comparison with the foreign silk. This is the general complain 
everywhere and now from this year not a single skin of raw silk is 
despatched to South India or other places outside Bengal. In Bengal we 
supply raw silk in large quantities to Hnnumaudas Sarda, Properiotor of 
“ Pure Silk Cloth Bhandar of Bishnupur ” who is manufacturing silk 
cloth of all varieties on scientific basis and of up-to-date fashion and also 
never uses foreign raw silk or artificial silk in his looms. Tie has opened 
selling centres at Madras, Bomhay, Dolhi and Nagpur to push the sale 
of indigenous silk fabric solely manufactured from the Bengal raw silk, 
but his complain is also tile same. 

Tho price of Bengal raw silk is so decreased that it does not cover 
the cost of production. But the price of foreign raw silk is still cheapor 
than that of our Bengal raw silk. Hearers of cocoons and reelers of raw 
silk began to discard tho industry when it became loosing concern. 

Actual quantitative figure is not available hut in lough estimate 1 can 
say that of the quantity which was produced 14 or Id years ago, only 
one-fourth is produced at present. Slight improvement was seen after tho 
protections in 1934 but the protection was not adequate and owing to 
more and more dumping of Japanese raw silk, no further improvement 
was noticed. 

Figaros of last six years of the purchase of raw silk by iny firm is 


given below: — 
Year. 

1933 . 





Mda. 

490 

Price. 

Rs. 

1,66,383 

1934 . 

■ 

. 



578 

1,66,430 

1936 . 

. 




640 

1,68,417 

1936 . 

, 

, 



659 

1,74,166 

1937 . 


. 



639 

2,04,272 

1938 . 

* 

. 


, 

196 

75,697 


Sericulturo Department (Department of industries) of Bengal Govern¬ 
ment is trying hard for the improvement of the industry in all direction 
including fhe quality of cocoons and raw silk introducing now reeling and 
re-rooling machines but the protection of these five years of protection are 
nothing in consideration to such kind of big industry. 

Now tho industry has reached in such a stage that without adequate 
protection it cannot bu rovivod and there is no chancy of silk textilo industry 
or the handloom industry in India being adversely aireeted it the duty 
is also imposod on imported silk fabric of all description both in India 
and Barma. 

"So, I suggest for the protection as below : — 

1. (a) Protection should bo such that no Japanese raw silk for 13/15 
debier to 28/30 denier is sold in Indian market at price less than Rs. 7-8 
(Rupees seven and annas eight) por pound and bo Chinese (Canton) filature 
silk is sold at a prico less than Hs. 15-8 (Rupees six and annas eight) 
per pound and no Italian Gliora (thick quality) is sold at a price less 
than Rs. 4 (Rupees four) per pound and duty should he imposed in the 
same proportion to other imported raw silk, silk yarn and silk fabric. 
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( b ) Protection should bo both in form of ad valorem and specific duty. 
In addition bounties should be given to the producers. 

(<-') Protection should be at least for 10 years and should be extended 
for longer period if required. 

(d) India Government is adding much to their revenue from the duty 
on foreign silk and raw silk but their expenditure towards the Indian 
Silk Industry is insignificant. The Government, therelore, should kindly 
spend major portion of the amount realised from such duties for the improve¬ 
ment of tho Indian Silk Industry. 

ft; Railway freight is a'so another liirulraiieo to the improvement of 
the Indian Silk Industry. Generally, the raw silk ib booked by Railway 
parcel to tho different parts of India for which heavy freight is required 
to he paid increasing thereby its prices. If it is sent by goods train, 
it reaches lute and freight is also not favourably low. Moreover, Railway 
companies do not take the risk of theft or damage if occur rod in transit, 
either hooked by parcel or goods train, whereas foreign raw silk is carried 
to the nearest port of tho consuming centre on a nominal freight. I 
suggest to reduce the railway freight of indigenous raw silk booked to 
different parts of India. 

Besides protection, if the industry is to be revived improvement should 
bo introduced in the following lines: — 

(1) Introduction of improved method of cultivation of mulberry leaves 

to get large quantity of leaves in cheaper cost. 

(2) Supply of disease-free seed of the better races to the rearers and 

to supervise rearing in every homo of rearers so that no one 
complain about its failure. If it fails Government should give 
him subsidy. 

(3) Introduction of more scientific method of reeling and re-reeling 

and to open more training institute in the reeling areas. 

(4) Besides only training institute like I’eddio Silk Reeling School, 

Government of Bengal through the Department of Industries 
should run at least 100 improved reeling and sufficient number 
ol re-roeling machines to place a large quantity of beat uniform 
raw silk and re-reeled sitk in the market in competition with 
the imported law silk. This may bo done in commercial basis 
and cocoons should lie purchased at not loss than the cost of 
production and loss if any should be borne by Government. 

(6) Government of Bengal should also purchase raw silk of country 
Glial at the reasonable price so that reelers may get some 
profit and place it side by side with their improved Ghai. 

Tn conclusion I beg to say that if adequate protection as suggested 
above is granted and ■ eduction of railway freight is allowed and it India 
Government and Government of Bengal spend much more money for the 
improvement of this industry suggested above every one call hope that the 
industry will revive in no distant future and may stand in competition 
with the imported foreign silk and raw silk. 


43. J. C. CHOWDHURY, Esq., Silk-Expert, Tripura State Agricultural 
Service, Agartala, Tipperah State, Bengal. 

Letter dated the 20th Sovember, 19X8. 

I have the honour to bring to your kind notice that T am interested 
in Sericulture practically from the establishment of scientific Sericulturo 
in Bengal and India. 

2. My experience is extended all over India and the ways and means 
necessary to be adopted lor new localities are my specialities and it is a 

62 a 
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fart that all possibilities for all round advantages to be achieved in connec¬ 
tion with this industry is a matter which needs closer atention to bo 

paid towards introduction in new localities along with the indigenous 
attempts lor the revival of the industry in moribund condition. 

3. In iny humble knowledge tho Government attempts are confined to 
definite places, but above these there are localities where this could bo 
most profitably introduced, without uctivo Government support the industry 
could not develop. 

4. For the present tho Bengal Sericulture with the tropical worms 

fully occupies tho plain land areas, but it is not known it any special 

attempt is made to introduce the same through experiments and propaganda, 
as is the case with all other crops with tho provincial agricultural 
Departments. 

5. Attempts for revival of the industry in old localities with old and 

indigenous varieties of worms are questions so far appearing to he attended 
with due attention with the local grants, but this could profitably be 

extended even in table land and submontane regions including levels slightly 
lower than the previous uties, 

G. As my experience is extended over northern und eastern Himalayan 
areas and the table land of Mysore as well as land 1 am living in at present. 

7. We had elaborate experiments in Tripura State with all the best 
races ot the world and 1 am of opinion that the Mysore varieties (B. Mari- 
dionalis) are tho best worms for the November crop. 

8. B. Croesi of Bengal does well as an indigenous race from May to Juno. 

9. Similarly excellent result is produced in February by rearing tho 

Var, Delonca and Gorio seeds including the Japanese races as imported 
eggs, alter Hibernation as established in Kashmir. 

10. As silk in India is haviug a real consideration of tin* guidiDg autho¬ 
rities, my humble suggestions are offered only for localities other than 
indigenous ones where the Departments, such as Forest, Education, Agri¬ 
culture and Industry could co-operate. 

11. Regarding tho question of Hibernation of eggs, there is every pos¬ 
sibility of importing eggs front Italy or France through air service, all the 
year round, for suitable requirements, thereby three crops of superior races 
pi worms could ho reared with a better and profitable yield of crops which 
will economically solve the problem of so-called competition, demand and 
supply rendering better Imilitics for profit. 

1*2. Yes, it is always good to try to remove the Moribund condition of 
a thing which is ancient and it is also worthwhile ascertaining how far 
the success is achieved to meet the demand oi silk which India is in need of. 

13. Imports could easily ceaso for a thing which is a*, our disposal. 
Millions of pounds of raw silk could bo produced with a years old liiiliiuns 
ol mulberry trees. Mulberry trees grow where other trees grow. Seasons 
with useful temperaturi arc always at our door ready to serve with smiles. 
.1 am fully confident that the time lias come if proper attempts are made 
to introduee the industry in suitable localities, the efforts will not remain 
fruitless with the fostering care of the local Governments. Agricultural 
Departments have ample scope to popularise tLe plantation of mulberry 
along with other field crops. 

11. Needless to say that it is a cottage industry, rather a subsidiary 
industry and as sinli, the problem of reconstruction of villages, mass uplift 
ill Mr. Nurnnnabi Cboudluiry’s scheme will be greatly helped by this. 

“ But what tho villages need is guidance to the help thorn to help them¬ 
selves, in order that they may utilise their leisure time which is moro 
than six mouths in a year, etc.” 

15. As this is a cottage industry it needs subsidiary help and as snch 
this should bo dealt with as a minor cottage industry, 1 moan iroln leaf 
to cloth. 
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]G. Cocoons could bo reared by everybody with n little insight, a set of 
mulberry growers could cum a lot by growing only mulberry trees. When 
tbe cocoons are produced, buyers will collie forward to puxlia.sc tbe wliolo 
lot and thereby make profit in buying and reeling, etc. Ol course condi¬ 
tioning of silk is a matter tImt will require a complete standardization 
in reeling according to Demers and tbe market demand, 'i he test will 
now doubt rectify tbe faults in reeling, thereby contrul the umlormity ol 
profit and loss improving tbe quality and creating a steady market. 

17. But apart from all these projects, mv long standing experience is 
fully based on individual enterpiize in a land where millions are sitting 
idle and pussing through unemployment, will surely bo in a position to 
work in Divisions troia leal to cloth. 

18. The glorious name of late Sir Thomas Wardle is witli Kashmir silk. 
Tile same was done in a new locality where thousands are getting employ¬ 
ment through silk. 

Similarly 'l'ipu Sultan's name is with the Mysore silk and the name 
of a 'Chinese queen is with the China silk. 

19. The Serieultural experiments in Tripura State wus started by His 
Highness lute Maharaja lladha Kishoro Manikyu Bahadur ami the same 
was highly fostered by His Highness late Maharaja Bircmlrn Kishoro 
Munikya Bahadur of Tripura and the present lluler Ilis Highness Sir 
Bir Bikram Kishoro Dob Barman Manikva Bahadur, K.C.S.I., is taking 
koen interest in its introduction iu some localities through the State 
Agricultural Department. 

20. My past association with the silk commission (Iaifroy Commission) 
which was witnessed at Cliangnimingii Forest Salvation Army Serieultural 
Camp near Lahore, met highest appreciation by Sir Maichael O’dyer, Sir 
Thomas Holland, Sir Baines and others and aiterwards at Simla by 
Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy of India, when on visit to Sir Maichael 
O’dyur Silk Institute at Simla. 

21. 1 must gratefully remember late Commissioner Booth Tucker of tho 
Sulvatiun Army who fought a great huttle for the salvation ol the silk 
industry in India with my assistance and alter all India is with silk now. 

22. Tho Changamanga experiment was conducted by me with success 
and it was altogether a huge affair to rear 100 ozs. of eggs in one place 
under one control concentrated, which is not a general principle of tho 
industry. 

23. I must close with the next point ot problem in the matter of silk 
growiug in Tripura State with tiie following reports which will speak 
lor themselves. 

24. My idea of sending this short note to the Board is only to enlighten 
you ou my experience on the possibilities, protection or iostel'ing und aln> 
the development, on the lines of the industry 

25. In conclusion I beg to pray that mi experience of past may lie 
of some practical utility to tho problem of Sericulture in India and the 
Tariff Board in which l find that the States are included and the note 
on the results of experiments and research in this state of Tripura are 
ulso scut herewith for kind information. (Not printed.; 


44. Mr. NAGARMAL, c/o Messrs. BISESARLAL CHIMANLALL & 

Co., Calcutta. 

(1) J)rrni-nfflcial letter .Vo. fd.Ofi, dated the J5th Xonember, lO.iS, from the 
President, Toi if) ft.rird, to Mr. Xayarvial, cjo Messrs. Ih.'esnrlal 
ClumunluU it' Co., 7-J, Class Struct, Calcutta. 

Will you kindly send he by return of post recent c.i.f. prices of Canton 
and Japanese silk ot 20/22 denier per lb., white and yellow. 
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(2) Letter dated the ith December, 1938, from Nagarmal Bhwalha, Esq., 
c/o Bisesarlal Chimanlall ch Co., to the President, Tariff Board. 

With reference to your letter No. 1256 of tho 15th November, 1938, 
hereby I beg to inform the ra-Calcutta prices of Canton and Japauose silk 
of 20/22 denier per lb. White and Yellow which please noto and oblige. 


Canton. 

10th January, 1938 . 

25th January, 1938 
4th February, 1938 . 

9th March, 1938 
19th March, 1938 
28th March, 1938 
14th April, 1938 
27th April, 1938 
25th April, 1938 
28th April, 1938 
4th May, 1938 
16th Muy, 1938 
11th July, 1938 

S0112 White. 

13th January, 1938 . 

19th February, 1938 . 

1st March, 1938 , 

7th March, 1938 

28th March, 1938 

2nd April, 1938 
9th April, 1938 . 

25th April, 1938 
7th May, 1938 
24th May. 1938 
2nd June, 1938 

15th June, 1938 ... 

Cth July, 1938 

13th July, 1938 

19th September, 1938 
25th October, 1938 


11b. a. p. 
4 15 0 
4 14 C 
4 11 6 
4 15 0 
4 14 6 
4 15 0 

4 14 6 

5 10 0 

6 0 0 
4 12 6 
4 12 0 
4 12 0 
4 8 0 


6 9 0 
6 8 0 
5 8 6 

5 12 6 

6 12 6 
5 11 0 

5 11 0 

6 9 0 

5 10 0 

6 8 0 
6 6 0 
6 8 0 
5 6 6 
5 6 0 

5 14 0 

6 12 6 


tO 12 Yellow. 


8th Janaary, 1938 
'28th March, 1938 
15th April, 1938 
29th April, 1938 
8th June, 1938 
23rd June, 1938 
15th July, 1938 
19th September, 1938 
27th September, 1938 
8th October, 1938 . 


. » 5 10 0 

. 6 11 6 
. > 6 11 0 

* a 6 10 0 

. a 6 9 0 

. * 5 8 0 

. ■ 5 8 0 

. . 6 14 0 

6 12 0 
. . 5 14 0 
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45. M. N. DE., Etq., Bhagalpur. 

Letter So. 2805, dated the 22nd June, 1038. 

1 have tko lion our to onclose five copies of my answers to your queries. 


Answers to Sbricultural Enquiry Serially. 

Venenil Queitionnairc. 

1. There waa only one rearer in Bihar in 1934 but now thero are about 
50. No one is entirely or partly dependent upon it for their livelihood. 

2. The rearers grow mulberry and roar worms from the eggs distributed 
by the Government Seed Supply Station. The cocoons are sold locally or 
to the Government. The Government lias granted subsidies to about 33 
rearers. 

3. Exact figures not available. 

4. From one muund of green cocoons of the Nistari race about 2j seers 
of raw silk is obtained. From Chineso race about 3 seers, from Japanese 
race 3i and Italian race 3} seers of raw silk can be obtained. 

5. The Nistari, the Boropolu and the Mysore races. 

6. No separate house has been constructed. 

7. Figures not available. 

8. More space and ventilation are being given. More importance is 
given to disease free eggs and disinfectants. The mortality is less now 
than before. 

9. From local seed. Seed produced separately. As eri and mulberry 
worms are reared in the same room in the seed stations no separate account 
is kept. 

10. There is no legislation but disease-free seeds are distributed. The 
crops ure successful. 

11. Multivoltine 5 broods in a year and univoltine one brood. Multi- 
voltine 52,000. Univoltine 3d, OCX) green cocoons per ounce. 60 ounces per 
year. 

12. No foreign race reared on a large scale. 

13. Seed oocoons are collected from a disease-free brood, medium sized 
Compact cocoons are selected. Healthy moths are kept for copulation and 
ovipositiou. The pasteur colluluiro method is adopted. 

14. Alxvut 10 per cent, wastage now. Formerly the wastage was about 
45 per cent. 

16. Mulborry leaves. Rearers rear from the leaves of their own land. 
The initial cost is 11s. 30 per acre and recurring Its. 15 yearly. Cowdung 
and silt are used as manure. Treoa have been planted on the boundary 
land. The yield of leaves per acre from bush plautation is 150 maunds 
annually. 36 to 20 maunds of leavos are required per ounce. The cost of 
20 maunds of loaves to the breeders will be about Rs. 4 to Its. 5. 

16. Yos. 

(b) Four ciops. Tree preferable. Figures not available. 

17. Not available. 

18. Cocoons arc selling rearer now as compared with other food crops. 
As the price of cocoon is high now new rearers are taking up the industry 
and with that object in view they are planting mulberry. 

19. Tree mulberry is being planted. It will take about 4 years moro 
to get the results. 

20. No improvement. 

21. From 1 ounce of multivoltine eggs 50 seers of green cocoons and 
33 seers of univoltine cocoons are obtained. No improvement. 
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22. First generation hybrids yield about 1| times more silk but they 
■degenerated in successive generations. 

23. Figures not nvailnhlo. 

24. Its. 16 to Its. 18 per 82 lbs. in 1933-34. Rb. 22 per 82 lbs. in 1933. 

25. The breeder sells his cocoons at onco. He generally cannot afford to 
wait. Thero is no filaturo in the Province and hence figures not available. 

26-54. No filature in the Province and hence figures are uot available. 

55. The price of Indian silk yarn is Its. 6 per lb., and mill spun silk 
Rs. 4 to 6 per lb., artificial silk As. 12 per lb. and staple fibre Rs. '2-0 per lb. 

56. Superior reeled Japanese mulberry raw silk and reeled tasar are 
selling at Rs. 5 and Rs. 4 respectively pci lb. whereas Indian mulberry 
raw silk and tasar sell at Its. 5-8 and Rs. 6-8 respectively. 

67. Imported raw silk superior to Indian silk in winding uniformity, 
bone and in lustre and in whiteness. Tho imported silk is cheaper. The 
price ought to have liecn 40 per cent. more. 

58. Not known. 

•09. Imported raw silk and tasar are now competing both with Indian 
raw silk and tasar and noil is competing with hand spun eri. 

60. A part is being hand spun and a part exported. 

61 & 62. Not available. 

63. First generation crosses always yielded about 11 times more silk 
than puro races. 

05. Not available. 

66. To improve the quality of tho rooled silk by establishing filature 
und re-reeling plant, and to have a silk conditioning houso for testing silk. 

67. To England und United States. Decreasing in America and increas¬ 
ing in England. 

England. New York and London. 

1937 38. 1936-37. 

Rs a. t . Its. a. I. 

F.xport in America . . 7,655 I 0 11,432 13 0 

Export in England . 6,509 7 2 4,456 6 11 

68. Not available. 

69. 100 por cent, tariff. A duty of 100 per cent, should be imposed 
again on improved raw silk whereas spun silk should be taxed 70 per cent. 
To relieve the woavers who will be out of employment plants for spun silk, 
artificial silk and staplo fibre should be set up in India. 

(c) 10 years for the present, 

70. (a) In the beginning the textile industry will lose but it will make 
up later on (b) The handloom industry also will suffer for want of suitable 
raw materials but India will produce raw silk in increasing quantity in 
course of time both tho weavers and tho rearers will be gainers. It is 
difficult to state whether other industry will bo affected. 

71. Price of raw silk Rs. 10-13 hand twisting charges Rs. 2. 

72. Many new rearers liavo begun to plant mulberry and rear silkworms. 

73. The Government are granting subsidies, distributing disease-free seeds 
and mulberry cuttings and deputing instructors to advise rational methods 
of rearing. 

74. Yes. By introducing tree mullierrv. (1) As the initial and recurring 
cost of tho treo mulberry is very little the breeders will be able to sell 
20 seers of leaves required for an ounce of eggs for Rs. 2 to Rs, 3 in the 
place of Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 which they spend now. Thus the price of raw silk 
will be ra'uced to Re. 1 to Rs. 1-8 per lb. 
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46. PAD AMP AT SIGHANIA, Esq., Cawnpore. 

(1) Letter dated the 11th July, 1938. 

lie: Tariff Board iNquiuv—S kricultural Industry. 

With reference to your letter No. Gov./120, dated the 4th July, 1938, 
I have to inform you that out of my group of mills only Messrs. Juggilal 
Kamlupat Cotton Spinning Weaving Mills Co., Ltd., and Messrs. Tho 
Laxmi llatan Cotton Mills Co., Ltd., Cawnpore, have boon using artificial 
silk. 

I am sending you herewith a statement showing the quantity of artificial 
silk used hy each of these concerns and l hope you will find them in order. 


Artificial silk used m the. Juggilal Kamlapat Cotton Spinning d Weaving 
Mills Co., Ltd., Cawnpore, from August., 1936 to April, 1938. 




Lba. 

Oz3. 

From August, 1936 to December, 1836 . 

4,919 

0 

From January, 1937 

to December, 1937 

15,670 ■) 

o 



1,930 ) 


From January, 1938 

to April 1938 . 

4,255 

10 



26,774 

10 


Stnple fihre used in the Laxmiratun Cotton Mills Co., Ltd., Cawnpore, 
from October, 1937 to April, 1938— 

8 Bales—Staple Fibre—3,406 lbs. 


<2; Letter from the Tariff Hoard, to Padampat Singhania, Esq., Cawnpore, 
So. 116, dated the l'Jth July, 1938. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter, dated the 11th July 
supplying information about the quantity oi artificial silk yarn consumed 
by your mills. The Board would like to have your answors to the following 
supplementary questions as early us possible: — 

(a) is artificial silk yarn used for mixtures or for pure artificial silk 
goods ? 

(1) If for the latter, wliut qualities of cloth are being made from it. 

(3) Letter dated the. 22 nd July, 1938. 

With reference to your letter of tho 19th instant, tho artificial silk is 
being mixed in mixture in our Mills. 


47. Millowners’ Associations, Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, 

Ahmedabad. 

(1) Demi-official letter So. 2/B., dated the 29th June, 1988, from. N. J. 
Boughtan, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary, Tariff Board, to 
T. Maloney, Esq., Secretary, Bombay M'dlowncTs’ Association, Patel 
House, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 

You nro probably aware that the Indian Tariff Board has been asked 
to investigate the claims fur further protection to the Sericultural Industry. 



Tho Board has noticed a sudden rise in the imports of artificial silk 
yarn and staple fibre especially in 1937-38 as compared to 1936-37. it has 
been informed that since tho last five years the cotton and the woollen 
mills in Indiu are using these yarns to a much groater extent than they 
did before in the manufacture of mixed goods. The Board would fool 
grateful if you can supply it with figures showing the quantities of these 
materials used by the cotton and woollen mills in India since 1933-34. 

Could you kindly supply similar information about mills who are not 
members of your Association or suggest means by which we could get it? 


(2) Letter No. 3/R., tinted the 20th June, 1038, from the Tariff Hoard, to 
the Secretary, Bengal Millownert’ Association, 6, Lyons Range, 
Calcutta. 

You are probably aware that tho Indian Tariff Board has heen asked 
to investigate the claims for further protection to the Sericultural Industry. 
The Board has noticed a sudden rise in tho imports of artificial silk yarn 
and staple fibre espocially in 1937-38 as compared to 1936-37. It has been 
informed that since tho last five years tho cotton mills in India are using 
these yarns to a much greater extent than they did before in the manu¬ 
facture of mixed goods. Tho Board would fcol grateful if you can supply 
it with figures showing tho quantities of these materials used by the cotton 
mills in India since 1933-34. 


(3) Letter No. i / B., dated the. 20th June, 10-18, from the Tariff Board, to 
the Setretary, Cuunpnre Millowncrs' Association, c/o Messrs, lie.gg 
Sutherland ft: Co., Caunpore. 

You are probably aware that the Indian Tariff Board has been asked 
to investigate the claims for further protection to the Sericultural Industry. 
The Board has noticed a sudden rise in the imports of artificial silk yarn 
and staple fibre especially in 1937-38 as compared to 1936-37. It has Ixien 
informed that sinco tho lust five years the cotton and the woollen mills 
in India are using these yarns to a much greater extent than they did 
before in the manufacture of mixed goods The Board woull fool grateful 
if you can supply it with figures showing the quantities of these materials 
used by tho cotton and the woollen mills in India since 1933-34. 


(4) Letter No. 5/21., dated the 20th June, 1918, from the Tariff Board, to 
the Secretary, Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, Old Reform Club 
Building , Ahincduhud. 

Y'ou are probably aware that the Indian Tariff Board has boon asked 
to investigate the elaimb for further protection to the Serirultural Industry. 
The Board has noticed a sudden rise in the imports of artificial silk yarn 
and staple fibre especially in 1937-3S us compared to 1936-37. It has been 
informed that since the last five years the cotton mills in India are using 
these yarns to a much greater extent than they did before in the manu¬ 
facture of mixed goods. The Board would feel grateful if yon can supply 
it with figures showing the quantities of these materials used by the cotton 
mills in India sinco 1933-34. 


(5) l ).- o . letter No. 28131161 of 1038, dated the 2nd July, 1038, from the 
Mill owners’ Association, Bombay. 

\ r our letter No. 2/B., dated the 29th June, 1938. 1 have been examining 

the position in regard to the imports of artificial silk and staple fibre in 
1937-38 as compared with 1936-37 and previous years. The figures according 
to my estimation are as shown in the attached table. You will note that 
it is only since 1937-38 that the imports of staple fibre, staplo fibre yarn 
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aiul staple fibre mixed yarn have been shown separately from other textiles 
and artificial silk yarn. Previous to 1937-38, the figures of staple fibre 
yarn and staple fibro mixed yarn were included along with artificial silk 
yarn and the imports of stuplo fibre were included in the imports of other 
textiles raw. The incroase in the use of artificial silk yarn in 1937-38 
was phenomenal, but it has undoubtedly been increasing in popularity for 
many years. It is chicIIy used by the handloom industry and by small 
weaving factories, a number of which are reported to have been started 
in Bombay and in the Punjab. These factories usually have anything 
from 10 to 100 looms rur. on electric power, the looms themselves being 
importod mainly from Japan. Tho products of these factories compete 
against the mixed artificial silk goods, und coloured goods produced in 
cotton mills and against the UHJ per cent, artificial silk fabrics produced 
by the handloom industry. I do not know whether they can bo said to 
compete ugainst real silk goods which are naturally much higher in price. 

As regards staplo fibre yarn, my understanding is that it is only used 
in very small quantities by tho cotton trade. I do not know to what 
extent it is used by the woollen mills, but 1 know that it is being largely 
used by the small weaving and knitting factories in the Punjab. I think 
we might also assume that the staple fibre mixed yarn is used by the 
small weaving and knitting factories round about Amritsar. 

As regards staplo fibre, 1 should imagine that practically the whole of 
the imports are consumed by the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills and 
the Bangalore Woollen Cotton and Silk Mills [Agents, Messrs. Binny Jfc Co. 
(Madras), Limited, Madras], I believe thul they use it for the produc¬ 
tion of speciality coatings. Here again, the competition is directly against 
mill made cotton good-. I regret that I am not in a position to send 
the Board figures showing the quantity; of artificial silk yarn, staplo fibre 
yarn, staple fibro mixed yarn or staplo fibre used in the cotton and 
woollen mills of the country. To ascertain tho information you roquire 
it would he necessary to write individually to every mill in India, and 
even if we did write, I do not know whether the mills would be in Ik 
position to give us accurate information for past years. 
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69,125 (Staple 
yam.) 
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(6) Letter Xo. 2841, dated the 37th July, 1038, from the Secretary, Ahmedtu 
had Mulowners' Association, Ahmedahad. 

With reference to your letter No. 5/B., dated the 29th June, 1938, I 
hare the honour to state that according to the information received so far 
from 8 of our member nulls, the figures showing the quantities of artificial 
silk yarn used by thorn arc as given in tho attached statement As regards 
other nulls in Ahmedabad, I shall revert to the mutter again in due course. 


Statement showing the art-ifiiinl silk yarn consumed in Ahmedabad durina 
1013, 1034, 1030, 1030, 1037 and 1038. 


Name of Mills. 

1933. 

1034. 

1933. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

The Vijay Mills Co. 
Ld. 

•• 

•• 

2,880 

1,572 

3,100 

2,204 up to June. 

Tho A jit Mills . 

• . 

♦ * 



7,000 


The National Mills 
Co. 



Not using. ! 

| 


The Ahmedabad Ju¬ 
bilee Mills. 

•• 

4,948 

0,935 

0,084 

33,185 

•• 

The Nagri Mills 

• • 

370 


4,780 

11,760 


The Jayanti Mills 



Not using. 

2,200 

1,210 up to May. 

The Itohit Mills 

•• 

•• 


8,630 

17,870 

1,310 

The Aryodaya Gray, 
ing and Manufac¬ 
turing Co. Id. 



241 

602 

1,070 

•• 


48. Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay. 


(1) Pnni-affxead letter X a. 


„ ,, „ „ , HO. dated the 34th May, 1038, from X. J. 

Jtii light on, hsq., (,.SV.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary, Tariff Hoaid, to P. X. 

As 'l> Secretary, Indian Central Cotton Committee, Vulcan 
.haul ltoad, Ballard Shite, Fort, Bombay. 


llou Si 


The Tariff Board is investigating the question of protection to the 
i oriciilturiil industry in Tndin. The Board understands that yarn made 
from staple fibre competes with the product, if the Indian silkworm. The 
import of the staple fibre into India is a comparatively new thing. It is 
possible tliat you have made some investigations into the manner in which 
it competes with cotton. If you have any information which you think 
will be of use to the Board in connection with its present enquiry 1 should 
he most grateful if you could let us have it. 


(2) P.-O. Xo. 7003, dated the 1st June, 1038, from Mr. P. X. Mahta 
Secretary, Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay, to Mr X j’ 
Houghton, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Please refer to your D.-O. No. 515, dated th? 24th May. No investiga¬ 
tions into the manner in which staple fibre competes with cotton have so 
far been undertaken by the Indian Central Cotton Committee. The price 
at which spun rayon is produced is not dear and it is, therefore, able to 
compete with cotton, particularly mercerised cottou (chemically’ treated 
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cotton), but it would not be proper to Bay that it is a substitute for 
either cotton or silk. Staple fibre, used some three yours back, was mostly 
rayon waste cut into definite lengths, but staple fibre, as it is used to-day, 
is a definite textile individual itself. But I doubt if it can be truly said 
that staple fibre competes with real bilk. It is cheaper, but otherwise so 
very different from silk that it cannot be used as a substitute for tho 
latter. 

With the object of finding out more uses for Indian cotton, particularly 
of the short staple types for which the export market is becoming very 
uncertain, the Cotton Committee arc investigating the possibility of utilis¬ 
ing the surplus cotton tor the production of artificial silk in India. Aa 
you are probably aware, tile Bombay Government have also recently sanc¬ 
tioned a sum of Its. 75,000 for experiments in connection with the manufac¬ 
ture of artiiical silk. With the possibilities uf expansion which staple fibre 
offers there is little doubt that it will, before very long, have to be looked 
up on as s separate textile material, i.e., in addition to cotton, silk and 
wool. 


49. Messrs. HAZARAT & Co., Kamer Building, 106, Cawasji Patel 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

(1) Letter So. IImil, dated the 1.1th June, 1938. 

With reference to your press comm unique, dated the 7th Muy we beg 
to request you to pelaso send us your questionnaire setting out the points 
on which information is required by the Board about tho question of pro¬ 
tection to be given to Serieulturul industry. 

Our opinion is thnt the protection given to the industry is enormous 
and the burden of it falls heavily on the handlooni weavers. 

We beg to point it out to you that your press communique is so worded 
as to give im impression to the reader that the enquiry has nothing to 
do with Kayon Yarns and textiles. This is the rouson why Bombay mer¬ 
chants und factories dealing in ltayon yarns aud textiles do not talk 
anything about tho subject matter of this inquiry. 


(2) Letter So. J119iG2, tinted the 2ht Join, 1938. 

Wo beg to send yuu herewith un ml cerbahm copy of the figures recently 
received from Japan about silk industry. 

We hope this should be useful for your purpose. 


Fbom the Japanese Textile Journal or June, 1938. 

Sericultural Industry in Japan. 

Interesting figures have now been published bv the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Foresty regarding the xorieultural industry for last year. 

The total area of mulberry farms was 5tll,072 rbubu or about 1,402,600 
nercs (one chobu being about 2) acres) a decrease of 5,138 cholm compared 
with the previous year. In comparison with tho recent high—711,176 chobu 
in 1932 this represents a decrease of 153,103. 

This decrease is due largely to the readjustment of mulberry 
farms, especially tho continued encouragement of replanting. Muuy 6mail 
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formers have therefore given up cocoon raising, As shown in the following 
tuole, there was a deereaso of over 400,UUU in the past eight years: — 


1920 . 





Mulbery 

farms. 

* Chobu. 
626,672 

Number of 
households, 

2,216,602 

1933 . 


, 


. 

6-40,178 

2,092,187 

1936 . 

• 

• 


. 

566,210 

1,856,551 

1937 . 

• 

• 

♦ 

. 

561,072 

1,815,246 


In spite of the above deereaso in both mulberry farms and cocoon raisers, 


there was a fair increase in the production of cocoons lust 

year:— 


Production. 

e. 


(.Units: 1,000.) 

Yen. 

1929 .... 

102,093 

655,000 

1933 .... 

* • 

87,139 

203,871 

1936 .... 

• . 

82,692 

386,640 

1937 .... 


86,970 

419,600 

The average figures for individual households are as follow 

s : — 


Mulberry 

farms. 

Production. 


Chobu. 

Kwan. 

Yen. 

1929 .... 

0-28 

46 

295 

1933 .... 

0 31 

43 

102 

1936 .... 

1937 .... 

0-31 

0-31 

44 

47 

208 

231 

Below wo give tho average price 

(per kwan 

i.e., 8,28 lbs.): — 


Yearly. 

Spring. 

Bummer- 

Autumn. 

1929 .... 

7-06 

7-57 

6-53 

1933 .... 

5-28 

6-25 

427 

1936 .... 

4 94 

6-06 

481 

1937 .... 

4-88 

6-55 

413 


(3) Price Quotations of several kinds of silks. 

Per lb, 
Ks. A. 

Japanese filature silk—20/22 Peniers—presont 


price.5 0 

Japanese dupion filature.3 12 to Re. 4 

Cotton silk filaturo.4 8 

Current price 40/2 for staple fibre ... 0 14 

Staple fibre 60/2. II 

Staple fibre 80/2. 15 

Standard Art Lustre silk 150 deniers ... 0 11 
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Landing charges— 

Us. 2 per case of 200 lbs. for artificial silk and staple fibro. 

Us. 1-S per case of 133 lbs. or 60 kilos, lor raw silk. 

Us. 1-12 per case of 41)0 lbs. for staple fibre cotton. 

Staple fibre cotton is used by the cotton mills for mining with cotton 
for the manulucture of cloth. It is not used by the handioom weavers, 
nor the mills who use staple fibre cotton sell yarn made out of it in tho 
buzuur. They ure mixing it for their own requirements. 


50. Exports of Silk Waste. 

(1) letter from the Tariff Hoard, to (i) Messrs. Volhart Bros., (1 rah am llood, 
Ballard Mate, Bombay, (/) Messrs, Curio, Ltd., Hornby lload, til. I, 
General Assurante Buildings, Bombay, So. 1053, dated the 37th 
September, VMS. 

In connection with the enquiry into the question of continuance of 
protection to the Indian Sericulturn) industry on which the 'i'uriff Hoard 
is at present engaged, tho Bourd would like to know the course of prices 
in the last few years of .silk wustc exported from India to outside countries. 
The Board understands that your firm is engaged in the business of purchase 
from different centres in India and exports of silk waste and it would 
therefore he very grateful if you would kindly supply it with particulars 
regarding the quantities of different grades or descriptions of silk waste 
exported from India during the Inst five years together with the prices of 
each description. 


(2) Letter from, the Tin iff Board, to Messrs. H'l/son <(■ Co., 5-S, Jehangir 
Street, Madras, So. 1073, dated (he 30th September, 1038. 

In connection with the ouquiry into the question of continuance of pro¬ 
tection to the Indian Serieultural Industry on which the Tariff Board is 
at present engaged, the Board would like to know the course of prices in 
the last few years of silk waste exported from India to outside countries. 
The Board understands that your finis is engaged in the business of purchase 
from different centres in India and exports of silk waste and it would 
therefore be very grateful if you would kindly supply it with particulars 
regarding the quantities of different grades or descriptions ot silk waste 
exported from India during the last five years together with the prices of euch 
description. 


(3) Litter dated the. 30th September, 1033, from the Curio, Ltd., Hornby 
ltuad, 31. 4, General Assuranee Buddings, Bombay. 

lte : Inuiax W.vstks. 

Wo beg to acknowledge receipt of your communication No. 1053, dated 
the 27th instant. 

In reply, we beg to send you herewith a list of our exports of vurious 
Indian silk wastes, from 1035 up-to-date. 

Wo have mentioned in the list tlic Country of Origin, and the current 
names of the qualities; the year and month of shipment; the quantities 
exported, and tho' prices in English Currency, c.i.f., European ports. 

We may mention that, in the last few months, demand, for Indian silk 
wastes, from foreign markets, has considerably slackened. 
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Statement of Silk TT’asfe Exported from. India, from 19S5 to 19S8, bv Gorio, 

Limited, Bombay. 





Quantity. 


Year*. 

Quality of Silk Waste. 

Shipment. 

Kgs. 

Lbs. 

C. I. F. Prico. 

1936 

Frisonettes (Mysore) 

April 

6,000 


0|d. per kilo. 


Filature Waste. (Mysore) 

>» • 

1,800 

- 

Is. 3d. per kilo. 


Frisonettes (Mysore) 

May . 

6,000 


9|d. per kilo. 


Nimgudar. (Kashmir) . 

if • 

•• 

20,000 

3}d. per lb. 


Filature Waste. (Mysore) 

June . 

1,000 

• • 

1*. 3d. per kilo. 


Frisonettes (Mysore) 

99 • 

3,000 

- 

9Jd. per kilo. 


Basin Fefuse. (Kashmir) 

>» • 

• • 

60,000 

'4d. per lb. 


Nimgudar. (Kashmir) . 

July 

•• 

20,000 

3|d. per lb. 


Samakh Special “ A ” 
(Kashmir). 

August 

•* 

2,300 

j 

Is. 6d. per 


Samakh Special “ B ” 
(Kashmir). 

99 • 


8,300 

Is. 4d. per lb. 


Gudar No. 1 (Kashmir) . 

September 

• • 

4,000 

0Jd. per lb. 


Nimgudar „ 

»» • 

as 

02,700 

3Jd. per lb. 


Basin Refuse „ 

October 


30.000 

| 

3Jd. per lb. 


Struza Bengal No. 1 

November . 

6,000 


10id. per kilo. 


Frisonottes (Mysore) 

October 

6,000 


lOd. per kilo. 


99 n 

»» • 

6,000 


lOJd. per kilo. 


Samakh Special “A” 
(Kashmir). 

November . 

>• 

8,000 

Is. 6Jd. per lb. 


Samakh Speoial “ B ” 
(Kashmir). 

99 • 

•• 

5,000 

Is. 6Jd. per lb. 


-Gudar No. 1 (Kashmir) . 

99 • 

• • 

1,200 

6Jd. per lb. 


Tussah Waste. (Assam) 

if • 

1,400 

•• 

5 Jd. per kilo. 

1936 

Frisonottes (Mysore) 

February . 

6,000 

... 

10$d. per kilo. 


Samakh Special “ B ” 
(Kashmir.) 

April 

1 

•• 

5,600 

Is. 4$d. per lb. 


Samakh Special “ A ” 
(Kashmir.) 

11 • 


7,000 

Is. 6^d. per lb. 


Nimgugar (Kashmir) 

May . 

•• 

15,000 

3|d. per lb. 


Frisonettes (Mysore) 

April 

6,000 

•• 

lOJd. per kilo. 


63 
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Statement of Silt Waste Exported from India, from 1035 to 1938, by Oorio, 
Limited, Bombay—coutd. 





Quantity. 


Yew*. 

Quality of silk Waste . 

Shipment. 

Kgs. 

Lbs. 

C. 1. F. Price. 

1936— 

contd. 

Basin Refuse. (Kashmir) 

Frieonettos (Mysore) 

March 

6,000 

22,500 

4Jd. per lb. 

10i<t. per kilo. 


Sarnakh Special “ B ” 
(Kashmir). 

September 

•• 

9,900 

Is. 0 d. per lb. 


Nimgudar (Kashmir) 

tt • 

• • 

19,760 

4 d. per lb. 


Home silk waste No. 1 
(Mysore). 

tt • 

2,500 

•• 

Is. lOd. per kilo. 


Home silk waste No. 2 

(Mysore). 

»t • 

2,500 

* • 

is. 5 d. per kilo. 


Home silk waste No. 1 
(Mysore). 

Norembor . 

1,000 

•• 

Is. 10d. por kilo. 


Home silk wasto No. 2 
(Mysore). 

tt • 

5,000 

•• 

Is. fid. per kilo. 


Sarnakh Special “ A" 
(Kashmir). 

October 

T it ¥ V i 

•• 

3,700 

Is. 8 d. por lb. 


Sarnakh Special “ B ” 
(Kashmir) . 

»* • 

•• 

3,200 

Is. 6d. per lb. 


Nimgudar (Kashmir) 

|V' k i* 

tt • 

■tjf 

3.7(H) 

id. per lb. 


Sarnakh Special ” A ” 
(Kashmir). 

Deoember . 

4 B T"1 ' 

* * 

3,700 

$45'10 per lb. 


Sarnakh Special “ B ” 
(Kashmir). 

»» • 

•• 

4,600 

$39-96 per lb. 


Gudar No. 1 (Kashmir) . 

»» • 

• - 

2,700 

$16-70 per lb. 


Nimgudar „ 

*t • 

•• 

7,400 

$9-90 per lb. 

1937 

Home silk waste No. 1 
(Mysore). 

January 

2,000 


2s. per kilo. 


Home silk waste No. 2 
(Mysore). 

tt • 

1,000 

•• 

Is. 9d. per kilo. 


Home silk wasto No. 1 
(Mysore). 

March 

1,600 

•• 

2s. per kilo. 


Home silk wasto No. 2 
(Mysore). 

tt 

1,000 

... 

Is. 9d. per kilo. 


Gudar No, 1 (Kashmir) . 

tt « 

. . 

2,800 

8J4. per lb. 


Nimgudar „ 

tt • 


8,200 

5}d. per lb. 
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.Statement of Silk Waste Exported from India, from. 19S5 to 1998, by Gorio, 
Limited, Bombay— concld. 


Years. 

Quality of Silk Waste. 


Quantity. 


Shipment. 

KgB. 

Lbs. 

C. I. F. Price. 

1937— 
con Id. 

Samnkh Special “ A ” 
(Kashmir). 

March 

... 

4,200 

Is. lli<2. per lb. 


Samakh Special “ B ” 
(Kashmir). 

• » • 

•• 

3,800 

Is. did. per lb. 


Boild Cocoon (Mysore) . 

»» • 

• * 

10,700 

Is. 6 d. per lb. 


Home silk waste No. 1 
(Mysore). 

June 

2,500 

•• 

2s. per kilo. 


Homo silk waste No. 2 
(Mysore). 

»f • • 

2,000 

... 

Is. 9 d. per kilo. 


Samakh Special “ A ” 
(Kashmir). 

>» • • 


3,700 

2s. \d. per lb. 


Samakh Special “ B ” 
(Kashmir). 

»» • 

•• 

2,000 

Is. 10}d. per lb. 


Nimgudar (Kashmir) 

»» • • 

(ht* 

2,000 

5 id. per lb. 


Homo silk waste No. 1 
(Mysore). 

M • 

2,500 


2s. per kilo. 


Home silk waste No. 2 
(Mysore). 

»» • • 

3,000 

•• 

Is. 9 d. per kilo. 

1938 

Frisonettes (Mysore) 

March 

3,700 

•• 

Is. 8§d. per kilo. 


(4) Letter dated the ith October, VJ38, from Messrs. JVilson A Co., 5-8, 
Jehangir Street, Madras. 


Silk Waste. 

We thank you for your letter No. 1073, dated the 29th ultimo. 

The only description of silk waste in which we aro interested is that 
which is obtainable in Mysore. We give below details of tho quantities 
shipped by us during the last livo years together with tho prices paid. 


Year. 




Quantity 

shipped. 

Purchase 
Price per maund 
of 25 lbs. 






Tons. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

1932 


. 


10 

7 0 

0 



1933 




15 

2 3 

0 



1934 




77| 

2 1 

6 

to 3 

0 

1935 




80 

3 0 

0 

„ 4 

11 

1936 




75 

4 12 

0 

„ * 

12 

1937 




55 

9 8 

0 

» U 

4 

1938 (to date) 



30 

10 12 

0 

„ 9 

14 


63 a 
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(o) Letter dated the 15th October, 1938, from. Messrs. Volkart Brothers, 

Bombay. 

In reply to your communication No. 1053 of the 27th ultimo wo regreii 
to inform you that we aro unablo to give you the desired information, M 
we have discontinued exports of silk waste a number of years ago. 


51. Mills manufacturing Silk and Artificial Silk Goods. 

(1) Circular letter No. 511-A, dated the 24th May, 1938, from the Tariff 
Board tu certain merchants, manufacturers and mills. 

1 am directed to forward the detailed questionnaire regarding the 
Sericultural Industry. The Tariff Hoard hopes that you will send a reply 
(with 5 spare copies) to the questionnaire as soon as possible, and in any 
case not later than 23rd July, 1938. 


(2) Circular letter No. C41, dated the 27th June, 1938, from the Tariff 
Board to certain Bilk and Artificial Bilk Goods Manufacturers. 

In connection with the Sericultural Industry Enquiry I am directed to 
forward herewith a copy of the questionnaire intended for mills mainly 
engaged in the manufacture of silk and artificial silk goods. The Board 
will bo grateful if your replies thereto could be sent (with fivo spare 
copios) so as to reach this office uot later than 23rd July, 1938. 


t 

(3) Letter, dated the 7th July, 1938, from Messrs. Iiamala Mills, Limited, 
Tulxipipe Boad, Off Dehsle Boad, Bombay. 

With reforenco to your circular No. 041, dated the 27th June, 1938, 
we arc sending you herewith the questionnaire form with 6 spare copie* 
which please receive and oblige. 


Foum I .—Total expenditure incurred on the production of silk goods. 


1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-30. 1030-37. 1937-30. 


1. Raw material . . . 

2. Mill labour . . • 

3. Power and fuel 

4. Current repairs and 

maintenance . . 

5. Supervision and establish¬ 

ment . 

6. Miscellaneous, rent,, muni¬ 

cipal taxes, insurance, 
etc. 

7. Other items . . 


Nil. 


Total 
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Form 11.— H / orfcs cost per yard of cloth. 


1933-34 1931-35 1935-30 1930-37 1937-33 


1. Raw material . 

2. Mill labour . . » 

3. Power and fuel . r 

4. Current repairs and 

maintenance 

6. Supervision and establish- * 
ment .... 

6. Miscellaneous, rent, muni- 

pal taxes, insurance, 
eto. .... 

7. Other items . . . 

Total .... 


Mi. 


We havo started Rayon Silk Looms from June, 1938. We do not 
manufacture Rayon and Staple fibre yarn but importing the same for 

our use. 


( 4 ) Tetter No. 71ft, dated the 10th July. 10.7ft, from the Tariff Board to 
Messrs. Ka mala Milh, Limited, Bombay. 

With reference to your letter, dated the 7th July, 1933, T am directed 
to say that the Board realizes your inability to send them cost figures in 
view of the fact that your factory has started working since June, 1938. 
They would however like to have the following information which they think 
can he supplied by yon without much diflicfulty: — 

(а) Maximum capacity of your mill. 

(б) Number of looms installed. 

(e) Kinds of cloth manufactured in your mill. 

(d) Number of men working. 

And similar other information which may be useful to the Board during 
the present Serieultural Industry Enquiry. 


(6) Letter, dated the 2.5th July, 1938, from the Kamala Mills, Limited, 

Bombay. 

With reference to your letter No. 718, dated the 19th July, 1938, we 
beg to supply you the following information: — 

(а) Maximum rapacity of your mill 3,001) yds. per day of 9 hours. 

(б) Number of looms installed . 100: present working 60. 

(e) Kinds of cloth manufactured in 

your mill.Fluin Rbioze. 

(d) Number of men working . At present working—109. 


(6) Letter , dated the 1.5th July, 1938, from the Mahcndra Silk Mills, 
Limited, 103-107, Tamhikunta, Bombay. 

Reference your letter, dated the 27th .Tune, 1938. 

Wo are sorry to inform yen that we have started our mills since last 
three months. Wc have got 100 looms hut at present only 50 looms are 
working and that, ton not to our satisfaction. Hence at present we are 
not in a position to make out the answers to your questionnaire. So 
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please note that we will reply to you when our mills will bo put in a 
complete working order. 

Our mill is a private limited company and is registered in India. The 
capital is in Rupees only and all the shares arc held by Indians. Directors 
are also Indians. 


(7) Letter No. 731, dated the 20th July, 193S, from the Assistant Secretary, 
Tariff Board, to the Malicidra Silk Mills, Limited, 105-107, Tamlakanta, 
Bombay. 

1 am directed to acknowledge tho receipt of your letter, dated the 15th 
July, 1958, stating that your mill started only three months ago and thut 
out of 100 looms only 50 are working but none too satisfactorily. You 
accordingly propose to reply to the Board’s questionnaire when the mills 
are in complete working order. 

I am to enquire whether it will be possible for you to furnish replies 
to the Board’s questionnaire by the end of September, 1938, at No. 1, 
Council House Street, Calcutta. 


(8) Letter, dated the doth September, from the Mahendra Silk Mills, 

Limited, Katyan, Bombay. 

As advised by the Assistant Secretary, Tariff Board, from Poona in hi» 
letter No. 731, dated the 20th July, 1938, we enclose herewith the replies 
to the Board's questionnaire, Please note that as we have started our 
Mills since last 5 months, wc can not make, out correct figuros. 

Replies to the. Board’s Questionnaire. 

(1) (a) Private limited company. 

(b) Registered in Bombay (India), capital Rs. 2,50,000. 

(c) At present 100 per cent. Indian shareholders and 100 per cent, 
shares held by Indians. 

(d) 100 per cent. Indians arc represented on the Directorate and in the 
superior management of the Company. 

(2) At present tho total capacity of our Mills equipped for the manu¬ 
facture of artificial silk goods is Us. 2,50,000. 

(3) We started our Mills in the end of April, 1938, and uptil now we 
have manufactured 1,38,300 yards, 

(4) We have manufactured the following chief classes: — 

(1) Shioji. 

(2) Boski. 

(3) Crepe. 

(4) Voilete. 

(5) (a) Uptil now we have consumed 17,000 lbs. of artificial silk and 
3,000 lbs. cotton yarn. We have not yet, used raw silk-spun silk and staple 
fibre. The artificial silk consumed is of foreign origin— 


Lbs. 

Japan.15,000 

Ttalv ......... 2.000 

Indian cotton yarn ...... 3,000 


Total . 20,000 


(b) Nil. 
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(6) (a) Our estimate to-day, of the quantity of raw artificial silk required 
per yard of cloth is 2 15 ozs. 

(b) In the case of mixtures 60 per cent, artificial si,lk is present. 

(7) Wo are buying from the ready stock from the Bombay market. 

(a-f) These replies you can get from the Bombay Silk Yarn Merchants’ 

Association. 

(8) 9 lbs. of artificial silk is required for 1 lb. of finished goods. 

(9) Wo get 30 per cent, lower prices than those of ituported articles. 

(10) We have not yet come across the Indian raw silk, so we cannot 
know whether our machinery is suitable for it or noL. 

(11) Artificial silk hanks are given to wind from the hanks Lo bobbins. 
From these 70 per cent, bobbins are sized and 00 per cent, wound on the 
pirns. In the sizing department sized hanks are prepared which are again 
wound on the bobbins. Those sized yarn bobbins are given to the warping 
department, where the weavers’ beams are prepared. These beams are 
transferred to the drawing department, and then on the looms. Finally 
the cloth from the looms is taken to the bleaching, dyeing and finishing 
department. 

(12) Nil. 

(13) The foreign producers might bo getting margin owing to their more 
production due to their more skilled and eflicien}, labour. 

(M) At present 85 looms arc working in our Mills and the following 
wages are given per month: — 

ru. 

Ha. 

May, 1938 . . J,3c>0 August, 1938 . . 2,600 

.Tune, 1938 . . 2,100 

July, 1938 . . 2,200 September, 1938 . 2,900 

When our mills will work soundly we hope that the wages per month 
will go to Its. 4,000 to Us. 5,000. 

We train Indian apprentices and at present 70 per cent, of our workers 
are trained by us in our own mills. We keep apprentices without, any 
terms, simply relying on them that they will not leave us as they have 
been taught to earn in our mills. 

(15) In all the Indian markets, foreign competition is keenest. 

(16) Our products are in a disadvantageous position duo to the following 
reasons:— 

Our mills situated at Knlyun, 40 miles away from Bombay. Wo 
have to nay freight for the raw goods. Also we have to sell our 
goods at Bombay and so again we have to pay freight, for the finished 
goods. Moreover we have to pay tiho following taxes, to the Kalyan 
Municipality : — 

(i) Taxes on iron-oil-finished cloth, coal, wood, etc. Hence our cost 
of production comes much higher than others. 

(17) We have hired the entire mills buildings. 

(18) (i) Building: Rs. 1,50,000. 

(ii) Building: Us. 1,75,000 to Rs. 2,00,000. 

09) (a <f- h) We have not yet taken out any amount for depreciation 
and Reserve Fund. 

(20) (a) Amount of paid-up capital Rs. 1,25,000. 

(h) Nil. 

(r) Nil. 

(21) As our mills started only 5 months ago we have not taken out 
any balance sheet. 
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(22) Nil. 

(23-24,) As regards these questions we are sorry to inform you that 
to reply these questions is out ot our capacity as we are quite new in this 
silk industry. Forms 1 and 11 are enclosed herewith duly filled in. 

Form I .—Total expenditure incurred on the production of silh yoods. 

1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-30, 1030-37. 1937-38. 

From Muy, 1938, to September, 1938. 

Its. 

1. Raw material— 

Rs. 

Yarn.17,000 

Sizing materials .... 2,000 

- 19,000 


2. Mill labour. 11,000 

3. Power and fuel ....... 1,000 

4. Current repairs and maintenance . . . 1,000 

, . , r 600 

6 . Supervision and establishment . . . > j 50 qoq 

C. Miscellaneous, rent Rs. 1,000+ Rs. 3,850 . . 4,8.50 

Municipal taxes. 500 

Insurance, etc. .. 500 

7. Other items—Office ami kitchen exponses . 2,000 


Total . 1,90,350 


Form IT.— ll’orlrx cosf per yard of cloth. 

1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37. 1937-38. 


From Mav, 1939, to September, 1938. 

Rs. 

1. Raw material— 

Rs. 

Yarn.17,000 

Sizing material . . . t 2,000 

- 19,000 

2. Mill labour ........ 11.000 

3. Power and fuel. . 1,000 

4. Current repairs and maintenance ... 1,000 

6 . Supervision and establishment . . . 500 

Interest on establishment at 6 per cent. . . 750 

6 . Miscellaneous, rent Rs. 1,000 + Rs. 3,850 . . 4.950 

Municipal taxes. 500 

Insurance, etc. ....... 500 

7. Other items -Office and kitchen expenses . 2,000 


Total 


41.000 
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Average coat per yard ex-Foctory—(136,350 yds.=lie. 41,000)—As 4-9). 

This average cost price is for the grey cloth. .We have not yet started 
our bleaching-dyeing and finishing Department*. 


(9) Letter, dated the 21st July, 1938 , from the Sassoon and Alliance Silh 
Mill Company, Limited, 39, Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay, 

We acknowledge receipt of your circular letter No. 641, dated the 27th 
Juno, enclosing a copy of the questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board. 
We send herewith original und five copies of our replies together with 
copies of our Balance Sheets* for the years 1933 to 1937, both inclusive. 

1. (a) This is a Public Itogistered Company. 

(b) It is registered in India with rupee capital. 

(c) About seventy per cent, of the shares are held by Indian shareholders. 

(d) The Board of Directors is composed of three Indians and two 
Europeans. All the staff in the mill are Indian. The managing agency 
firm is European. 

2. The mill is equipped for the manufacture of artificial silk goods, 
pure silk goods, and mixtures in equal proportion, viz., one-third each. 
However, the output actually is regulated hv the various sorts in demand 
which at the present moment is as follows: — 

Yards per diem 


of 9 hours. 

Artificial silk.6,649 

Silk goods.63 

Mixtures of artificial silk and cotton . . . 107 

8 . Actual output in yards: — 


Yean. 


Art. Silk. 

Silk. 

Cotton and Art, 
Silk Mixtures. 

1933 

. . 

197,739 

20,528 

413,253 

1934 

. 

175.078 

5,381 

375,663 

1936 

• 

8.55,276 

21,679 

447,462 

1936 

. 

. 1,865,946 

8,194 

93,236 

19371 


. 3,249,688 

21,914 

95,613 


Total 

. 6,843,727 

77,696 

1,425,226 


4. The chief classes of goods are: — 

Odhnas of Spun and Neat Silk * 

Sarces of Artificial Silk . 

Saslets or Tafettas of Artificial Silk 
Yiola Sarees of Cotton and Artificial Silk 


Per cent. 
1 

10 

79 

10 


Total . 100 


* Not printed, 
t (Part Double Shift). 
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6. (a) Annual consumption of raw materials: — 


Years. 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1637 


Lbs 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Raw silk 

689 

203 

696 

163 

1,289 

Artificial silk 

39,690 

71,000 

138,060 

198,925 

439,570 

Spun silk 

99 

11 

1,089 

495 

1,915 


Tho raw silk and spun silk yarn which wo use come from Japan; 
artificial Bilk yarn comos from Italy and Japan in the proportion of 
60 per cent, of the former and 40 per cent, of the latter. 

(b) Imported raw silk is cheaper and better in quality than the 
indigenous article. 

6. (a) About 3 oza., per yard in our spun and neat silk odhna 45 
inches wide. 


(b) We make no mixtures containing real silk. 

7. Wo cannot answer the details of this question as our purchases are 
all mado or the basis of mill delivery; presumably the port of importation 
is Bombay for all such purchases. 

8. The following weights of raw material are required for tho finished 
cloth: —i 

Principal Standuril Products. 

1. Art silk cloth . . . . 1 lb. 1 oz. of art, silk yarn. 

‘2. Silk odhna.1 lb. ozs. spun silk. 

r 8} ozs. art. silk yarn. 

(9J ozs. cotton yarn. 


3. Cotton and art silk mixtures 


9. Apart from taffettas which are not now imported from abroad, our 
prices are roughly on a par wit'll those asked tor foreign goods. 

10. Our machinery is quite suitable for manufacturing cither from Indian 
raw silk or from imported silk. 

11. Spun silk, artificial silk and cotton yarn arc bought from the local 
market and then dyed, wound on to bobbins or pirns, warped, sized, woven 
and then finished. 


12. Prices realised for the principal classes of goods: — 



1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Saslet 44* (per yard) . 

As. 8/6 

Not made 

m 

As. 6/ 

As. 6/ 

Silk odhna (per lb.) . 

Rs. 10/8 

Rs. 10/8 

in 

Rs. 9/ 

Rs. 9/ 

Cotton and art. eilk sarecs . 
(per yard). 

As. 6/7 

As. 6/7 

H 

As 6/8 

As. 5/8 


13. Judging from the low rates ut which Japaneso firms sell their 
productions it is obvious that their margin of profit is very small, ft 
may even he possible that, these goods urc dumped iuto India, but no proof 
of such action is obtainable. 
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14 . Labour force employed : — 


Years. 

Total No. of 

Total annual 

Oper ativos. 

wage bill. 

1933 . 

569 

1,00,100 

1934 . 

569 

73,500 

1935 . 

542 

1,27,800 

1930 . 

496 

1,37,220 

1937 (double shift) 

899 

2,70,000 


We would welcome apprentices but none have offered their services as 
in the ease of cotton mills. 

15. Competition is most severely felt in the markets of the Punjab. 

16. Wo arc on the same footing as foreign products which are imported 


through Bombay. 

Its. 

17. (a) & (6) Leases and concessions of land . . Nil 

(c) Buildings and tanks .... 1,32,006 

(</) Plant and machinery .... 43,066 

(e) Stores, spare gear and stock-in-trade . 1,11,907 

Cash with Agents.4,99,716 


The fixed assets shown shove have boon depreciated to a considerable 
extent in the past —vide Balance Sheet. 

18. A similar mill to ours in our opinion would cost to-day: — 

Rs. 

(a) Land and buildings. 10,00,000 

(h) Plant and machinery. 8,00,000 

Total . 18,00,000 


19. (o) Depreciation on buildingR since 1933— Nil. 

Depreciation on machinery— Nil. 

(b) No Reserve Fund has been created since 1983. 

20 . 



Amount of 
paid up Capital 

Actual amount 

Percentage 
on the 

Year. 

ranking for 

distributed as 

paid up 


dividend. 

dividends. 

share 


(") 

(b) 

capital. 

to 

1933 

5,00,000 

Nil 

• •• 

1934 

6,00,000 

Nil 

> •* 

1935 

, . , . 5,00,000 

40,000 

8 

1936 

5,00.000 

60,000 

12 

1937 

2,00,000* 

1,00,000 

50 


* In 1937 Rs. 3 lakhs were refunded to shareholders. 
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21. Copies of our Balance Sheets for the years 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936 
and 1937 are onclosed herewith. 

22 . 


Year. 

Interest 
on working 
Capital. 

Deprecia¬ 

tion. 

Head office ex¬ 
penses and agents’ 
Commission. 

Dividends 

share 

Capital. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

1933 . 

Nil 

Nil 

25,263 

Nil 

1934 . 

• it 

it 

20,763 

Nsl 

1935 . 

K >» 

tt 

23,726 

40,000 

1936 

• »» 

» 

24,514 

60,000 

1937 

• • »» 

it 

31,746 

1,00,000 


23. We do not dispute the fact that a Bombay Mill can work cheaper 
than the handloom industry. 

24. Up to about a year ngo there was a certain amount, of smuggling 
of silk cloth into Tndia, but, sinco then complaints have been less. 

Form I .—Total expenditure incurred on the production of silk goods. 

1934 

(Part 
working 
only.) 

Rs. 

1,02,545 
73.439 
12,280 
826 

10,720 

17,588 

37,333 

2,60,737 

556,123 



(Double 

shift 

working.) 


Da. Re. Ra. 

1,24,633 1,31,121 3,79,009 

1,27,701 1,37,218 2,70.599 

17,589 17,307 29,194 

1,009 1,832 4,031 


19,233 23,748 31,042 


21,741 19,542 20,030 


71,320 71,504 1,54,055 


3,83,952 4,02,332 8,89,100 



1933 



Rs. 

1 Raw Material . . 

08,084 

2 Mill Labour . 

1,00,081 

3 Power and Fuel 

13,284 

4 Current repairs and main¬ 
tenance. 

1,294 

5 Supervision and establish¬ 
ment. 

17,872 

0 Miscellaneous rent. Muni¬ 
cipal taxes, Insurance, 
eto. 

18,425 

7 Other Items ... 

27,012 

Total 

2,40,652 

Total yards 

631,523 
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Fonn II .—Works cost per yard of cloth. 


■ 

031,523 

Yds. 

558.123 

Yds. 

1,324,428 

Yds. 

1,467,377 

Yds. 

1 

3,307,205 

Yds. 


■ 

1933 

1034 

(Part 

working 

only.) 

1935 

1930 

1937 

(Double 

shift 

working.) 

Ro marks. 


A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 


1 Raw Material . 

1 8-69 

2 11-40 

1 8-07 

1 5-10 

1 9-49 

Raw material. 

2 Mill Labour . 

2 6-43 

2 1-35 

1 6-52 

i 

1 5-95 

1 3-40 

Millhands’ wage*. 

3 Power and Fuel 

0 4 40 

0 4-25 

0 2-58 

0 2-27 

0 1-06 

Eleotric energy and 
Fuul and Gaas. 

4 Current repairs 
and mainten- 

0 0-39 

0 0-28 

0 0-25 

ifiagjygj 

0 0-24 

0 0-23 

Building and Mac hi* 
nery repairs. 

anco. 







6 Supervision and 

0 5-44 

0 5-77 

0 2-73 

0 311 

0 1-88 

Senior Staff. 

establishment. 







0 Miscellaneous, 
rent. Muni, 
cipal Tuxes, 
Insurance, etc. 

0 5*60 

0 0-08 

0 3-17 

0 2*65 

! 

0 1-15 

Rent, Fire Insu¬ 
rance and Insu¬ 
rance on profit. 
Directors, Audi¬ 
tors and Boiler 
Inspection fees. 
Municipal Taxes 
and Income Tax. 

7 Other items 

0 8-39 

1 0-89 

0 10-34 

0 9-30 

0 8-89 

Office establish¬ 
ment charges, 

water rates, office 
mill and general 
Charges and 

stores. 

Total 

0 2-98 

7 0-02 

4 7-66 

4 4-64 

4 2-70 



(10) Letter, dated the 23rd July, 1H3H, from the National Art Silk Mills, 
Limited, Dadar, Bombay. 

With reference to your questionnaire No. 641 of the 27th June, 1938, we 
have to inform you that we have started our mi I In very recently and 
hence wo are not in a position to supply you all the information that, you 
require. Still, however, wo reply you some of the questions, which wo 
think will be useful to you. 

We may bring to your notice that recently silk and art silk mills in 
Bombay have formed an Association and is to be registered very shortly. 
The reply to your general questions, the numbers being 9,11, 13, 15, 10, 18, 
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23 and 24 will be supplied to you by our Association on behalf of the 
members and the reply to the remaining are given by us as under; — 

1. (a) Private registered company. 

( b ) Registered in Bombay (India). Capital is in rupees. 

(c) All the shares are held by Indians. 

(d) All the Directors, Managers and other officers are all Indians. 

2. All the 100 looms are suitable for the manufacture of art silk, but 
with some modifications wo can work pure silk and mixture except cotton 
goods. 

3. We started some of our looms in the middle of April, 1938, and at 
present we have been able to Start about 65 looms and we ore working on 
art silk. 

4. We arc manufacturing mostly flowered taffettas, satins and plain 
shioze shirtings; all these three qualities are manufactured in about equal 
quantity. 

5. (a) Started only recently, therefore cannot give definite information. 
The art silk yarn which is used is of foreign origin and is chiefly imported 
from England, Italy, Japan, Belgium and Holland. 

(h) We are not using raw silk still and hence cannot give our idea. 

6. (o) «ft (b) Reply same as 5 (b). 

7. (a-/) We are buying yarn from t.hn local market and tho prioo 
varies from As. 12 to Rs. 1-8 according to quality and market fluctuations. 

8. To got one lb. of finished cloth we should have l'l lb. of raw material, 
wastage comas to about 10 to II per cent. 

9. Will bo repliod hv our Association. 

10. Yes, with some modifications. 

11. Will he replied by our Association. 

12. As we have started only recently and as our accounts aro still not 
ready, we are not in a position to reply to your question. 

13. Will bo repliod by our Association. 

14. Same aa No. 12. 

15 A 16. Will be replied by our Association. 

17. Accounts not yet ready. 

18. Will be replied by our Association. 

19. Started only recently. 

20. Our issued capital is Rs. 2,00,000 and over this we aro given credit 
of about Rs. 25,000 by merchants on account of yarn, stores, etc., supplied. 
In all about Rs. 2,25,000 is required for block and working capital. 

21 & 22. Started only recently. 

23 & 24. Will be replied by our Association. 

(11) Letter, dated the. 23rd July, 1938, from the 7ie.iv Era Textile Millt, 
Lim.ited, Atlas Mills’ Compound, tleay Road, Mnzgann, Bombay. 

Herewith we are enclosing the replies of tho questionnaire as desired 
by you. 

I. (a) Our mill was a partnership firm till the 30th December, 1937. 

(b) Now the company is a private limited company, registered under 
the Company's Act from 26th January, 1938. 

(e) All the Shareholders are Indians. 

(d) All the Directors are Indians. 
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II. & III. 65 looms f 50 looms=116 looms equipped for artificial silk 
goods and 12 looms for puro silk. 

A factory of 50 looms at Matunga which is recently started is joined 
with this mills. 

Uptill now 50 looms are working on art silk and 12 looms are running 
on _pure silk and the rest which are to run on art silk are recently started. 

The mills was started in the month of July, 1936, and actual production 
started from January, 1937, hepce our production ia 2,21,448 yards. 

IV. Mainly the goods manufactured were plain and about 10 per cent, 
on sarees. 

Per year. 

Lbs. 

V. Raw silk consumed . □ . * . B 2,400 

Art silk consumed . . . . , 48,000 


Total . 50,400 


(a) The articles of foreign origin, mainly English, Italian and Japanese. 
(6) The imported yarns are stronger in strength and have got loss 

impurities. 

VI. (a) 1 lb. of raw silk for G yards doth georgette. 

1 lb. of raw silk for 4 yards cloth of heavier quality. 

(b) No mixtures being used. 

VTl. We generally buy raw yarns locally and so wo aro unwaro of the 
required prices. 

VIII. 4 lb. of raw puro silk or art silk is required for a piece of 
25 yards. 

IX. Our prices are cheaper than imported articles. 

X. Yes. 

XT. Winding, sizing, re-winding, doubling, twisting, steaming, warping, 
beaming, drawing-in, weaving, cleaning, bleaching or dyeing and finishing, 
folding and packing. 

XITI. According to our opinion we are remunerative on account of thoir 
local yarns, good efficiency. 

XIV. Male and female. Rs. 3,800 per month, oxclnding office staff. 

XV, In all markets. 


XVI. Railway freights are so high that It is difficult so send our goods 
to up-country market as the foreign good3 are, landed by sea to different 
ports. 

Rs. 

XVII. Block amount . . 1,80,000 for plant and machinery only. 

Stock of 80,000 

Process . . . 40,000 


Total . 3,00,000 


XVIII. Same as ours. Building would cost about Rs. 80,000. 

XIX. (<i) & (b) Nil. 

XX. (a) (b) & (r) Nil. 

XXI. It is under preparation. 

XXII. (a) Rs. 1,200 per month. Interest on working capital and loan. 
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(b) Rs. 6 per cent, on block amount. 

(c) Rs. 2,600 per month. 

< d ) & («) Nil. 

XXTI.I. They are not injurious as our qualities are different from the 
qualities of the handlooin weavers. 

XXIV. Yes. By the reports appearing in the papers. 

Form T.— Total expenditure incurred on the production of silk goods. 

1033-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37. 1937-38. 

From the 1st January, 1937 to 31st December, 1937. 


Rs. 

1. Raw material. 62,600 

2. Mill labour . 53,760 

3. Power .and fuel.. . 10,800 

4. Current office repairs and maintenance . . 6,000 

6. Supervision and establishment . . 16,800 

6. Miscellaneous, rent, municipal taxes, insurance, 

etc..9,600 

7. Other items, such as stores, packing, cartage, 

commission, etc.10,240 


Total . 1,69,700 


Form II.— ll’orfcs cost per yard of cloth. 

From the 1st January, 1937 to 31st December, 1937. 


As. 6. 

1. Raw material .... ... 4 6-0 

2. Mill labour.3 100 

8. Power and fuel ...... 0 9'0 

4. Current repairs and maintenance ... 0 7’2 

6. Supervision and establishment .... 1 2‘0 

6. Miscellaneous, rent, municipal taxes, insur¬ 

ance, etc..0 8-3 

7. Other items, such as stores, packing, cartage, 

commission, etc.0 88 


Total . 12 31 


(12) Jteply to Sericulture Industry Questionnaire for Silk and Artificial 
Silk Goods Manufacturers by Haiuilal Silk Mills, lleay Hoad, Bombay, 
dated the, 22nd July, 19SS. 

1. (A) This is private and proprietory concern. 

(B) <fc (O Question does not apply to this concern. 

(D) The management is purely Indian. 

2. The manufacturing capacity is of 110 looms. 

3. The mill has been newly erected and started working only since 
throe months. 
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4. Siozi, Satin and Kabe are being manufactured in the mills, percentage 
of which cannot be definitely given as tho working has not as yet been 80 
smooth to enable us to report in this respect. 

5. (A) The mill having recently started working, this question does not 
rise. 

(B) This mill is founded to manufacture art silk goods only. 

6. (A) Average consumption of imported art silk yarn per one yard 
of cloth as at present arrives at 3J ozs. 

(B) We do not make any mixturo with art silk 

7. The miil having very recently started work, tho figures in question 
are not available. 

8. Weight of art silk required per pound of finished article as per 
present results amounts to lhs. 1-10. 

9. Will bo replied by Silk and Art Silk Mills’ Association. 

10 Yes. Mostly so but mainly for manufacturing art silk goods. 

11. See question No. 9. 

12. We have started working since two months the results of which 
having not as yet roached the required standard, Forms I and II cannot be 
complied with. 

IS. See question No. 9. 

14. Our labour force employed is of about 125 workmen. We are 
always prepared to take bond fide willing apprentierB for training. 

15 <fc 16. See question No. 9. 

17. (A), (B) <fe (C) Building of our factory is hired one. 

(D) Cost of the plant and machinery is 11s. 1,75,000. 

(E) Other assets amount to Us. 75,000. 

18. See question No. 9. 

20. See our reply to question No. 8. 

23. See question No. 9. 


(13) Letter, dated the !6th July, 19.Vi, from the Secretary, Lipin Silk Mills 
Company, Limited, 12, Tiadar Load, Bombay. 

Wo beg to send you herewith our replies to your questionnaire regarding 
sericulture industry, items Nos 9, 11, 13, 15, 16, 18, 23 and 24 have 
been jointly answered by Silk and Art Silk Mills Association and hence 
the absence of replies to these questions in our accompanying replies. 

Replies to fjiiesfiontmire. 

1. (a) Private registered company with limited liability. 

(b) In Tndia with rupee capital. 

(c) All shareholders are Indians. 

(d) All Indian. 

2. Three hundred looms with proportionate preparatory and finishing 
machinery. 

3. The mills are under construction and hence cannot give the yeaidy 
output. 

4. O. O. G. 70 per cent. 

Satin 30 per cent. 

5. Cannot reply Ref'. Reply to question No. S. 

(a) For the pTeRent we use art silk yarn of foreign origin. 

(b) Cannot, get artificial indigenous silk. 


64 
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6. (a) A (b) Cannot reply. 

7. Local purchase 12 annas per lb. mill delivery for 120 den. lustre. 

8. 11 lbs. of art silk. 

9. Replied by Silk and Art Silk Mills Association. 

10. Almost suitable. 

11. Replied hy Silk and Art Silk Mills Association. 

12. Mill under construction, hence cannot fill in Form I and Form II. 

13. Replied by Silk and Art Silk Mills Association. 

14. Labour all Indian. Have not yet decided whether to take up 
apprentices. 

10. Replied by Silk and Art Silk Mills Association. 

17. Have taken on lease a part of old eoitou mills on a monthly rent 
basis. 

18. Replied by Silk and Art Silk Mills Association. 

19. The company was registered only this year and hence cannot reply. 
20-22. As abovo. 

23. Replied by Silk and Art Silk Mills Association. 


(14) Letter, dated the .'J'.ifh July. lV-tS, jrmn the Jlnbih Silk Mills, Limited, 
J.SO, Item/ Tivad. Bombay 

Re: Yotni i.ktteh No. (HI of 27th ultimo. 

With reference to the above, enclosed herewith, please find onr replies 
to questionnaire for silk and art silk goods manufacturers, with fivo 
spare copies. We regret that we have been so late, in sending you tho 
replies. 

1. (a) Our concern is an unregistered firm. 

(6) The capital is rupee. 

(c) Partners are Indians. 

(d) Tndiuns are represented on the Directorate. 

2. Tho capacity of our mills is 100 looms for tho manufacture of art. 
silk cloth. 

3. Our mills crime in proper working order from 1st November, 1937, and 
tho actual output, for the period ending 30th .Tune, 1938, is 040,000 yds. of 
art silk cloth. 

4. Tho chief classes of goods manufactured in our mills are plain and 
dobby art silk cloth. 50 per cent, plain and 50 per cent, dobby cloth 
are produced. 

5. (a) Tho consumption of art silk yarn sinco 1st November, 1937, 
is 88,000 11)8. 

The yarn used, is of Japanese origin 

(b) The imported yarn is bettor in strength and less in impurities. 

6. (a) No silk yarn is used. 

(b) No mixture is used. 

7. Wo generally Huy yarn from Bombay market and therefore we are 
unaware of freight rind of other charges. 

8. A piece of 25 yards of art silk cloth weighs about 4 lbs. on an 
average. 

9. Our prices are cheaper than those of imported articles. 

10. No. 

11 . Winding, sizing, warping, drafting, weaving, cleaning, bleaching, 
finishing and folding. 
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12. The forms 1 and 2 havo been duly filed in. The average price 
realised by us since 1st November, 1937, is 4 annas per yard. 

13. According to our opinion, they are renurneruting on account of local 
yarn and good efficioncy. 

14. We have employed 23,135 male and 9,742 female, since November, 
1937. The total wages paid since November, 1937, are Rs. 50,000. 

15. The foreign competition is keen in all Indian markets. 

10. Railway freights are higher in India and therefore it is difficult to 
sell our products m up-country markets. 

J7. The value of our property on June 1st, 1933, was as follows:—> 

Rs. 

Plant machinery. 1,25,000 

Stock.. 75,000 


13. We are not much experienced in this lino. 

19-20. Nil. 

21. Nil. Year not yet completed. 

22. (n) Interest Rs. 7,300. 

(b) Depreciation Rs. 4,300. 

(c) A (d) Nil. 

23. They are not injurious to our qualities as their qualities arc different 
from ours. 

24. The Indian silk industry is adversely affected hv smuggling as can 
be seen from reports appearing in the papers. 

Fonu I.— Total expenditure incurred on the production of art. silk goods, 
1st, November, 1937, to 30th June, 1933. 


Rs. 

1. Raw material 30,000 

2. Mill labour ....... 50.000 

3. Power and fuel.5,000 

4. Current repairs and maintenance . . 8-33 

5. Supervision and establishment .... 10.000 

6. Miscellaneous, rent, municipal taxes, insur¬ 

ance, etc. ....... 5.833 

7. Other items.8.333 


Total 


1,54.999 


Foum IT. —Works cost per yard of cloth. 
1st November, 1937, to 30th June, 1938. 





As. 

V. 

1. Raw material 

. 

• ••••• 

2 

0 

2. Mill labour 

. 

• • • 1 • • 

1 

3 

3. Power and fuel 

. 


0 

n 

4 Current repairs 

and 

maintenance 

0 

0* 

5 Supervision and 

establishment .... 

0 

3 

6. Miscellaneous, rent, 
etc. 

municipal taxes, insurance, 

0 

IS 

7. Other items 


| 

0 

1 



Total 

3 10$ 
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(15) Letter, dated the SOth July, 1938, from the Garden Silk Weaving 

Factory, Surat. 

1 have great pleasure to acknowledge your letter, dated the 27th June, 
in reply 1 beg to state that my manager is not here, so 1 am unable to 
fill up this form. 1 will send that form in this week which please note 
und oblige. 

In reply to your letter No, 041, dated the 27th June, 1938, 1 have 
to reply as undor, on behalf of the Garden Weaving Factory, Surat. 

1. (a) An unregistered firm. 

(b-d) Not necessary. 

2. About 20,000 yds of cotton with art silk per month of 25 days. 


— 

Art Silk with 
Cotton. 

Spun Silk with 
Cotton. 

Spun Silk. 



Yds, 

Yds. 

Yds. 

3. 1933 

• . • 

Nil 

39,9251 

63,787 

1934 

. 

Nil 

21,9091 

43,731* 

1936 

• . • 

142,780 

44,150§ 

72,803 

1930 

. 

189,1571 

19,4221 

Nil 

4. At present wc are engaged in proparing only art 
mixed goods 95 per cent, and other goods 5 per cent. 

silk and cotton 

— 

Raw Silk. 

Art Silk. 

Spun Silk. 

Staple Fibre. 


Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

5. 1933-34 

Nil 

4,000 

46,000 

Nil 

1934-35 

Nil 

8,000 

37,000 

400 

1935-30 

Nil 

10,000 

5,000 

550 

The duty of As. 14 per lb. of spun silk was levied 
1934 to 1935. All goods made in Japan. In this year 
of spun silk was very little and the last year balance 

in the middle of 
the consumption 
was being used, 


no new material was brought. 

5. (a) We are mostly using spun silk of Japan as far superior to the 
spun silk which was made to a very small extont in Bombay at the Chhoi 
and the Sassoon Silk Mills at Bombay. 

0. (a) Wo are not preparing cloth from raw silk, yet our estimate is 
that in one yard of raw silk cloth 27" width of Sateen made in Surat 
is about 8 to 10 tolas. 

( b) We don’t know. 

7. We don't get goods direct from foreign countries but make onr 
purchases from Bombay hence wo cannot say anything about (a), (b), ( c) and 
( d) for (e) and (/) nothing special except the railway charge from Bombay 
to Surat. 

8. About 50 per cent, of art silk and 50 per cent, of cotton in the 
sarces that wo manufacture. We do not manufacture any other sort for 
the present. 

9. Imported articles of art mixture aro few but the price of the purely 
artificial silk cloth has gone very much down and hence we have to sell 
our goods at a very very low margin, and we are suffering a great deal 
from the cheapness of the imported products. 

10. Our machinery is suitable onlv for spun silk, and cotton with art 
silk and not for purely raw silk articles. 



11. We get the warps prepared finished, sized, and dressed, by piece 
workers, in the city, and for the process of weaving wo put the warp on 
♦ he machine and weave the same and nil the after process of dyeing and 
finishing is carried on by hand process without the employment of any 
machine. 

12. Details cannot be prepared so not supplied. 

13. We firmly believed that Japan sells goods in India at a very low 

an unremunerotive rate and that is the principal reason why the silk and 

art silk industry does not flourish in India, Japan sells artificial silk 

goods finished and dyed and woll packed at about 1 auna to 1J annas, 
per yard while the cost of material calculated at the c.i.f. price is about 
the same. Now it is a dilema how Japan can soil its art silk and silk 
products almost at the cost of raw material at c.i.f. Bombay price, i.e., 
without duty. 

It is nothing but dumping, and that dumping has been carried out 
with tho help of the Government by the national organisation of that 
country. That matter is so very clear that if any body puts the cloth in 
a balance, he would be surprised when he calculates the cost of raw 
material which is used in the cloth. 

This is the greatest obstacle in the way of the silk industry in India, 
and untill and unless all the fabrics containing reel silk or art silk 

be totally prevented from being imported in India. Silk industry cannot 
flourish this drastic remedy no regeneration of the Indian silk industry is 
ever possiblo. 

14. Tho number of operative in our factory— 

1933- 34—105. 

1934- 35—100. 

1935- 36—00. 

15. Bombay and Calcut**- 

16. Nothing special. 

17. (a) Ml. 

(/>) Land—Rs. 15,000. 

(f) Building—Ils. 30,000. 

(d) Plant and machinery—Ils. 80,000.“^ 

(e) Other assets—Rs. 10,000. 

18. (1) Building tho same, i.c., Rs. 30,000. 

(2) Plant and machinery—Bs. 1,00,000. 

19. This being a proprietary concern though depreciation account ha* 
been kept, nor any reserve fund created. 

20-22. Ml. 

23. Tuffottns imported from foreign countries as a very great injurious 
effect on the handlooin weaving industry because tuffettas supply a very 
cheap and attractive material for sarees and other garments for the lady 
dress. 

24. Yes, wo have no evidence but the fact remains the only remedy to 
stop. This is the total prohibition of any silk or art silk fabrics importa¬ 
tion in India, from any owner or country. 


(16) Letter, dated the 2nd August., 19AS, from, Shree Lax mi Sill: Mills 
Till si Pipe Road, Ttadar, Bombay. 

Wo are in due receipt of your letter No. 641, dnted the 27th Juno, 
and thank you for tho same. 

In reply we are enclosing herewith our replies and statements required 
by you. 
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Hoping to bo excused for the delay in replying. 

1. (a) Private unregistered firm. 

(b), (c) & (d) These questions do not apply to us. 

2. 108 rayon cloth manufacturing looms with corresponding preparatory 
machinery and dyeing, bleaching and finishing plant for the manufacture of 
art silk goods, running single shift. 

3. Mill commenced working on 14th December, 1938, and the total out¬ 
put of artificial silk goods till June, 1933, has been as under: — 

Pieces--3,400. Yards—1,70,000. Lbs.—20,500. 


4. Artificial silk piece goods (Takas) of shirting variety, plain aud fancy. 

5. (u) Artificial silk 22,050 lbs. of foreign origin imported from Kngland, 
Japan, Italy, Dutoh countries. 

6. fa) & (b) We manufacture artificial silk goods and as such cannot 
give any idea as to rofil silk. 


7. (To be answered by our Silk and Artificial Silk Mills Association). 

8. 1T0 lbs. approximately. 

9. (To be answored by our Silk and Artificial Silk Mills Association). 

10. Yes. 

11. (To be answered by our Silk and Artificial Silk Mills Association). 

12. Sec anncxurcs. Price realised As. 3-9 per yard. 

13. (To be answered by our Silk and Artificial Silk Mills Association.) 

14. 160 hands; Rs. 15,413-1-3 wages. We take unpaid apprentice to the 
tune of 6 per month. 

15 & 10. (To be answered by the Silk and Artificial Silk Mills Association.) 

17. Rs. 1,50,000 machinery and plant. 

18. (To be answered by the Silk and Artificial Silk Mills Association). 

19. As wo have not completed one year of works, the account is not 
yet published. 

20. Do not apply to us. 

21. No balance sheet is struck since our financial year is not completed, 

22. (a) 6,000: (b) Sil : (r) Rs. 4,81,500: (</) 9,(XX) approximately. 

23 A 24. (To be answered by the Silk and Artificial Silk Mills Associa¬ 
tion.) 

Form I. 


Rb. a. p. 


1. Raw material. 

2. Mill labour. 

3. Power and fuel. 

4. Current repairing and maintenance 

5. Supervision and establishment 

6. Miscellaneous, rent, municipal taxos, 

store, insurance, etc. 

7. Other items: interest, depreciation, etc. 


17,500 0 0 
15,417 1 8 

1,246 10 4 
3,205 7 0 
4,760 0 0 

18.066 11 6 
14,800 0 0, 


Total 


74,990 1 i 
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Fomt II .—Cost per yard of doth. 





Aa. 

P. 

Raw material .... 



i 

8 

Mill labour. 



i 

5-42 

Bower and fuel .... 



0 

1 41 

Current repair and maintenance . 



0 

302 

Supervision and establishment. 



0 

n 38 

Miscellaneous .... 



1 

8-40 

Other items. 



1 

408 


Total 

7 

0 91 


(17) Letter, dated the 2nd September, l'J.Vt, from the Bombay Silk Mills, 
Limited, Culalia Hoad, Bombay So. .5. 

We beg to enclose herewith our replies to the questionnaire for manu¬ 
facturers of silk and artificial silk goods. 

It will be ovidont from the facts and figures given by ns in our replies 
that the real-silk weaving industry has suffered more than the sericnltural 
industry since the time that the last Tariff Hoard reported. Looking at 
the variation in the prices of imported raw silk and of imported silk 
piecegoods, it will' he found that whenever there has been an increase in 
the price of imported raw silk, there has been no corresponding increase in 
the price of imported silk piecegoods. For example, while in the year 
1937 there was a rise of 50 per cent, in the price of imported raw silk 
over the previous year, the rise in the value of imported silk piecegoods 
was only 14 per cunt. Thus the silk inunuKicturers are put in the para 
doxical position of having to pay a higher price for the raw material 
without getting a corresponding higher price for the manufactured goods. 
During all the years since 1934 that has boon the unfortunate position 
of tho silk weaving industry. 

If the Board lind that the Indian sericultural industry does stand 
in need at present of further protection and therefore the import duties 
on law silk have to be increased, then the silk weaving industry must 
insist on a compensating increase in the import duties on the silk piecegoods. 
By compensating increase we mean that if tho duty increased on raw 
silk is specific, and if for example the increase made is lie. 1 per lb., 
thon the increase in the specific duty of silk piecegoods must bo increased 
by at least Rs. 1-8 per lb. ; because one pound of raw silk can give only 
about 11 ounces of cloth. Therefore an increase of Re. 1 per lb. of raw 
silk ultimately means an increase of Re. 1 on 11 ounces of cloth. Therefore 
it would be equal to 11s. 1-8 per lb. 

Our submission therefore is that in order to give proper and lasting 
protection to the sericultural industry, the best way is to give more than 
enough protection to the silk weaving industry so that the sericultural 
industry may find a regular market and at the same time sufficient 
encouragement may bo given to the development of silk weaving industry. 
Unless this is done, any protection granted to the sericultural industry 
will do more harm than good because if the weaving industry cannot survive, 
the sericultural industry must necessarily faoo extinction. We regret 
to find that among the witnesses examined hy the Tariff Board in Bombay, 
there has not been a single representative of the silk weaving industry. 
iWe would therefore urge upon the Board the necessity of having tho 
position of the silk weaving industry proporly understood and discussed 
before arriving at any conclusion. 

We shall be glad to submit any further information that the Roard 
may require and send our representative for oral evidence at any time 
the Board may require. 
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Enclosure. 

Replies to the questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board for silk and 
artificial silk goods manufacturers. 

1. Our concern is u proprietary firm and all the partners in tho firm 
are Indians. The management and the staff as well as the workers are 
all Indian and therefore our concern cun claim to he an entirely Indian 
concern. 

2. Originally our mill is equipped for the manufacture of real silk 
fabrics and ever since we started in 1932, ire were using exclusively Kuslunere 
raw silk for i years until the year 1936. But because of various reasons 
with which we shall deal later on, wo had to give up first, the exclusive 
use of Kashmere silk and take to the use of Japanese and Chinese raw 
silk and later on also to the use of artificial silk. 

Our equipment is such that we can use : — 

(i) Raw silk either Indian or foreign. 

(ii) Spun silk. 

(iii) Artificial silk. 

(iv) Staple fibre yarn, either simultaneously or separately for the 

manufacture of our fabrics without having to make any material 
changes in the equipment. 


3. The following figures indicate the actual output of fabrics in our 
mills for all the years since 1933: — 


1933-34 

J 934-35 

1935-36 

1938-37 

Yds. 

Value. 

Yda. 

Value. 

Yda. 

Value. 

Yda. 

Value. 




Ra. 


Ra. 


Rs. 



35,939 

76,770 

23,539 

41,479 

46,768 

51,513 


4. The following are the chief classes of goods manufactured in our 
mills until the year 1937 : — 

Per cent, of tho 
total output. 


Pure silk georgette.60 

Pure silk crcpe-de-chine.25 

Pure silk Satin ........ 5 

Pure silk Plain ........ 6 

Other varieties.6 


But since the year 1937, wo had to chnnge over to the manufacture of 
artificial silk goods and for the last one year we. are exclusively manufacturing 
Artificial Silk Oeorgette. The following tablo shows our consumption of 
raw material Bince tho year 1933: — 



1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1036-37 

lbs. 

Value. 

Iba. 

Value. 

lbs. 

Value. 

lba. 

Value. 

Pur© Silk 

Art Silk . 

3,433 

Ra. 

21,680 

2,873 

Ra. 

21,808 

1,850 

Rs. 

14,250 

! 

4,000 

1,800 

Rs. 

23,139 

1,800 
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As we have already mentioned above, up to the year 1936-36 we were 
Using entirely Kashnierc raw silk. In the year 1936-37 we were using mostly 
Japanese raw silk and some artificial silk. While in the year 1937-38 we 
have been using artificial silk yarn manufactured in England, Italy, Japan 
and Belgium. The proportion of Japanese artificial silk yarn used by us 
is very small becauso the quality of Japanese artificial silk yarn is not 
so good os that of English and continental manufactures. 

(6) We had to give up the use of Kashmere raw Bilk and take to 
Japanese raw silk for the following reasons: — 

(1) Comparatively much higher price of Kashmere raw silk as compared 

to that of Japanese without our being able to get a compen¬ 
sating increase in the price of fabrics manufactured out of 
such Kashmere silk. In short, as no preference or protection 
is given to our fabrics against Japanese imports, we were 
obliged to economise by using the cheapest raw material 
available. 

(2) The unavailability of regular supplies of white Kashmere silk 

which is essential to get the required whiteness in such superior 
classes of goods as we were manufacturing. 

(3) Absence of any regular dealers or stockists or Kashmere raw silk 

in Bombay. At the same time the Kashmere Government do 
not supply us directly and regularly at a reasonable price and 
very often directs us to various merchants who may have 
purchased large quantities at a time. 

Even to-day if we are assured of regular supply of Kashmere raw silt 
in the required quantity at a price that would compete with Japanese and 
at the same time if tee are assured of a protected market for our fabrics, 
in India we would even now be willing to revert to the manufacture of 
fabrics out of Kashmere raw silk. 

6. (a) The quuntity of raw material required per yard of cloth depends 
upon the quality and type of cloth to be turned out. But taking as an 
example 12 Momme Georgette the quantity of raw silk requirod per yard 
of finished material is 0} tolas. 

(b) As we do not manufacture the mixtures, we are not able to give 
any idea. 

7. As we are mostly buying our raw material from the stockists or 
importers in the Bombay market, we do not know what is the f.o.b. price, 
but we give helow the price per lb. of the raw material used by us delivered 
ei-godown, Bombay: — 

Price of row silk per lb. 



Japan. 

Canton. 

Kashmere. 



Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

1933-34 . 

6 0 

5 0 

7 8 to 

6 12 Artificial Silk per lb. 

1934-35 . 

6 8 

5 4 

7 0 „ 

5 4 150 denier-As. 11. 

1935-36 . 

6 0 

6 0 

7 8 „ 

5 8 

1936-37 

6 10 

oo 

o 

6 8 „ 

5 0 


8. In the case of particular artificial silk fabrics which we manufacture 
there is practically no difference between the weight of the raw material 
required and the weight of the finished article. This means that ppr every 
lb. of finished material, we require one full lb. of the raw material, vis., 
artificial silk yam and on top of that we are to calculate 1 oz. more, 
in the cost of the raw material because of the quantity wasted in the 
process from winding up to weaving, which means that nctuallv 17 ounces 
of artificial silk yarn are required for every 1 lb. of the finished fabric. 
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In the case of real silk however, we have to calculate the loss in weight 
of the raw material cansod during the process of degumming. The following 
table givos tho approximate loss percentage caused in the process of 
degunnning: — 

Japan white. Japan yellow. Kashmere white. Kashmere yellow. 

Tor cent. for cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

22 24 25 30 Lotus. 

Kashmere Yellow Inferior. Shanghai. 

Per cent. Per cont. 

33 25 

It will therefore be seen that depending upon the raw material used, 
anything from 20 to 22 ounces of raw silk has to be used to give a finished 
pure silk fabric weighing 1 lb. 

In calculating tile value of Kashmere raw silk as compared to superior 
Japan white we have to take into consideration the variation in the loss 
in weight caused in the process of degumming. In other words tile wcavor 
or the weaving mill would he prepared to pay a higher price lor Japanese 
raw silk (white) than for Kashmere yellow silk for tile above mentioned 
reasons. This point deserves tile special attention of the Hoard in forming 
any idea about the competitive price of imported silk. 

9. The pi'ices of our finished goods have got to compare at present 

favourably with those of imported article because unless we are able to soil 
at a price somewhat lower than that of similar imported article, it would 
be impossible for us to sell a single piece in the market. This does not 
mean however that wc arc in a position to sell our products at a price 

lower than thut of the imported one. On the contrary wc are definitely 

incurring a loss on the sales of our fabrics at present. But as the only 

alternative before us is to stop manulacturing, we have got to soli at a 

lower price. 

10. Our machinery is suituhle for the manufacture of fabrics from 
iniportod as well as the Indian raw silk. 

11. Process of manufacture— 

(1) Haw materials received in hanks to be opened out. 

(2) Winding on to spools. 

(3) Doubling. 

(4) Twisting or throwing. 

(5) Rewinding. 

(0) Warping. 

(7) Reaming. 

(8) Drawing-in. 

(9) Weaving. 

(10) Degumming. 

(11) Bleaching. 

(12) Dyeing. 

(13) Finishing. 

(14) Folding. 

(15) Packing. 

In the case of artificial silk, however, the process of degnmming is 
to be eliminated. 

12. Instead of filling In forms 1 and TI we are sending a separate 
statement showing the cost and price realised per yard. 

13. Wc have very good reasons to believe that the prices at which silk 
goods imported from Japan are sold in the Indian market are definitely 
unremunerative and constitute plain and simple dumping. The statement 
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of our east of production given along with this memorandum clearly indi. 
eaten our cost of production. It will be found that our cost of production 
per piece of 12 immune is actually higher than the price at which Japanese 
12 momme Georgette is being sold in the Bombay market, namely Its. 3-12 
per momme less 4$ per cent, discount bringing the nett price per piece 
to Its. 35-13. ft may however he argued that our cost of production may 
be higher because of some economic reason. But in any industry in our 
country, given the present conditions of labour, the only item which can 
raise the cost of production unduly is the overhead cost. Now, even if 
otir overhead cost is reduced by 25 per cent., it will be seen that still our 
cost of production comes to Its. 41-13-9 which would mean a loss to the 
manufacturer when sold at the same price as the Japanese stuff. 

Over and above this obviously low and unromuneralivo price, when 
compared with our cost of production, we can cite us valid reasons the 
general and salient economic features of Japanese trade and industry. 
These factors detailed below enable Japan to dump her products in all the 
markets of the world at prices which defy any competition. These factors 
and features are : — 

(1) A depreciated currency which has been kept depreciated for years 

on end. 

(2) Very (heap labour, working without regard to all the international 

labour conventions. 

(3) State aid. 

(4) T.ow freight charges. 

Tn the memorandum that we submitted to the Tariff Board at the time 
of tile last enquiry we had stated “ The danger which depreciated exchange 
constitutes is always first evident in the fall in the price and the fall 
in the price stimulated the imports by increasing the demand ”, T'his 
statement has been borne out by the increasing keenness of the competition 
und the falling prices with which Japanese products arc assailing the Indian 
markets in spite of the increase in the duties. Although there has been no 
phenomenal ri'e in the quantitv or value of the imports of silk goods from 
Japan, the competition is all the same keen. The reasons for this present 
paradox are that there has been an all round shrinkage in the volume of 
world trade, und therefore the volume of Japanese silk goods imported 
into India has naturally not shown any phenomenal rise. But the main 
point is that considering the present economic state of t’he world trade in 
general and India’s trade in particular, the very continuance of Jupanese 
imports at the present level constitutes a danger to the Indian silk industry. 

Secondly, the values of Japanese imports do not show a big rise for 
the other simple reason Ihnt the c.i.f. prices of Japanese imports have been 
reduced considerably. For example, in 1933-34 the average value per yard 
of real silk pieregoods imported from Japan was TIs. 0-43 per yard, the 
same value in 11)35-36 was Rs. 0-33 per yard, a fall in value of more than 
23 per cent. 

Finally, it is also interesting to note that the variation in the c.i.f. 
value per lb. of Japanese raw silk and tho c.i.f. value of Japanese silk 
goods per yard has been disproportionate, as will be evident from the 


following figures: 

Average value of 

Variation 

Average value 

Variation % 


raw silk imports 

over 

of silk goods im¬ 

over previous 


per lb. 

previous year 

ports per yd. 

year. 


Rs. 4. 

Per cent. 

4. P. 

Per cent. 

1933-34 

2 11 


6 7 


1931-35 

2 12 

+ 1-3 

5 6 

- 17 

1935-36 

2 H 

- 10 

5 7 

+ 1-5 

1936-37 

3 12 

+ 50 

6 4} 

+ 14 
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14. The labour force employed by us since 1938 is shown below: — 


1932-33 





Mo. of hands em¬ 
ployed (per day). 

35 

Annual wagaa 

biU. 

Rs. 

8,132 

1933-34 



. 


40 

10,722 

1934-35 





45 

14,317 

1935-36 





45 

12,221 

1930-37 



. 


60 

12,946 


We employ only Indian labour and staff. We take up raw hands and 
they are trained gradually within a period ranging from one week to four 
weeks. The apprentice is first given manual work requiring no skill and 
is gradually takon to other types of work requiring more and more skill 
until he becomes a regular weaver. 

15. As far as our industry is concerned, foreign competition which 
means Japanese only is keenest in the real silk piecegooda markets all 
over India. But in Kathiawar particularly the competition is such that we 
find it impossible for us to sell a single piece of our fabrics because the 
prices of Japanese silk there are rediculously low when compared to the 
prices ruling in the Bombay market. 

10. We have no instances before us as far as our goods are concerned 
to support tho contention that our products are in a disadvantageous posi¬ 
tion compared with similar imported products as regards freight. 

17. Block value of our property as at 31st Octobor, 1937 : — 

(a) Leases and concessions— Nil. 

( b ) Lands—Rented. 

(e) Buildings—Rented. 

(d) Plant and machinery—Rs. 40,000. 

(e) Other assets—Rs. 40,000. 

18. The present day cost of a similar plant as onr fitted up in the same 
way would be Rs. 55,000 to-day for plant and machinery only. 

19. (a) Amounts written off since 1932— 


1933-34 





Rs. 

3.400 

1934-35 

« r li'-T *" B °i ; 

, , 



3,300 

1935-36 

. . • 

, , 


. 

3,200 

1936-37 

. 

• 

• 

• 

8,100 


(b) Nil. 

20 A 21. Ours being a proprietary concern, these points do not arise. 

22. (ft) Interest on tihe whole capital (given by our partner as a loan) 
since 1932 to date—Rs. 14,000. 

(b) Depreciation about Rs. 13,000 for 4 years. 

(r) <t <d) Nil. 

23. We do pot think that mill products can in any way bo injurious 
to tho interests of the handloom weavers because in the first place mill 
products and handloom products are each of a different class. Secondly, 
handloom weavers mostly working on somo merchant’s account or even 
when working on his own account, has not to pay any wages or other 
charges to outsiders and whatever he gets for his labour is his profit. 
Onr own experience is that handloom products even when of the same class 
as the mill products are and can oasily bo sold at cheaper prices. 

Handlooms have been in existence in Tndin since ages and although 
tho mill industry has been established in India for more than 50 years, 
handlooms 'have been going on all the same. We believe that if at any 
time, tho handloom industry has to f ace extinction it will not he because 
uf mill competition but it will he because of Japanese competition. 
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24. That smuggling has been going on has often been stated by 8ilk 
Merchants’ Association ot Bombay. Also the seizure of smugglod goods 
at various customs lines proves this beyond doubt. 

Now, when it is a fact that smuggling has been going on, it goes 
without saying that smuggled goods must adversely affect genuine import 
business by the sale of smuggled goods at priceB very much below the cost 
of regular duty-paid goods. 

As we have stated above, the Indian silk manufacturers find it impossible 
to compete with the regularly and legally imported goods. Therefore the 
smuggled goods which sell at a price far below that of the legally imported 
goods, must needs injure the Indian Silk Industry. 


Forks. _ I & II .—Statement of the cost of production of a 12-Mommt Heal 

Silk Georgette piece. 


Cost of raw material per yard of 12 Momme 
Georgette 
Cost of wages 

Cost of power for transmission 
Cos of stores and chemicals 
Cost of rent and taxes 
Cost of coal for process steam 
■Cost of insurance 
General charges 
Selling charges 

Total 


He. 

0-88 

0-44 

007 

0-12 

0-05 

003 

001 

0-07 

010 

177 per yard, 
x 25 

44 25 per piece. 


(18) Letter, dated the 29th October, 1998, from Messrs. Hansraj Son*, 
Proprietors, the Bombay Silk Mills, Bombay. 


We beg to send you herewith complete notes giving full details on all 
the points which wore raised during the course of our oral evidence. 

We have particularly given all the calculations rogarding the difference 
resulting from the variations in the loss percentage in degumming of 
Japanese and Kashmir silks. It will be found from tho figures given by 
ur on page 3 of the enclosed notes that although the price of Japanese 
and of Kashmir silks may be the same, the Japanese silk will be able to 
compete indirectly with the Kashmir silk because of the smaller Iobs percent¬ 
age in degumming of Japanese silk. A difference of about 9 annas per lb. 
will be found as a result of this variation in the loss in degumming which 
means that to the woaver it is cheaper to use Japanese silk than to use 
Kashmir silk although both Kashmir and Japanese silks may be selling 
in the market at the same price. This point may particularly be given 
consideration in arriving at any conclusion regarding the competition 
between Japanese and indigenous silks. 

We have also dealt in detail with the question of the difference in the 
cost per lb. of finished materia! resulting from a hypothetical increase in 
import duty on raw silk hv He. 1 per lb. All theee figures and details 
are given on pages 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

We have also given on page 8 the figures for the depreciation and 
interest charges which have not boon included in the cost of production 
given by us on page 6 of the written memorandum submitted by us to the 
Board. The figures for managing agency commission have not been given 
hv us hecause ours is a proprietary concern and therefore, wc do not 
charge any amount on that account. 
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We hope all the information required by the Board has now been 
submitted by us. If, however, any further information or details are 
required we are at your disposal and shall be glad to supply the same 
at any time. 

Notes for Tariff Board. 

Wo beg to give below all tho particulars and details regardiug the 
points raised during tile course of our oral evidence beforo the Board in 
Bombay on the 29th September, 1938. 

We have not yet been able to get the figuros of tho variations in 
Japanese exchange rato. Wo, therefore, have not dealt with that question 
in these notes. However, we hope to be able to got all the figures regard¬ 
ing the exchange rates within ono week and we shall send our notes to 
the Board within a week or so. 

2. Yards per pound. 





Georgette. 

Crepe. 

Satin. 

Plain ailk. 

6 

Momme 


16 

16 

16 

16 

8 

Momme 


131 

Mi 

134 

134 

10 

Momme 


101 

101 

101 

101 

12 

Mom mo 


8J 

8i 

8J 

81 

14 

Momme 


74 

74 

74 

74 


Compensatory duties. 

During our oral evidence, we stressed the importance of arriving at the 
correct figures of the extra or compensatory protection which it would 
be necossary to give to the silk weaving industry to make up for the 
higher price resulting from any increase in tho import duties on raw silk 
which the Board may find justifiable to recommend to Government. 

We give below the figures of the relation between one pound of raw 
silk and one pound of finished silk cloth reduced to rupees, annas and 
pies. In the first, place we would like to make it clear that the relation 
between the quantity of raw material required to produce one pound 
of finished cloth depends upon the amount of loss in the process of degum- 
miug. Wo have staled on page 2 of our written reply that while Japanese 
white silk losos only 22 per cent, in degumming, Kashmir yellow silk 
of tho best quality loses at least 30 per cent, in degumming. Therefore, 
the quantity of Kashmir silk required to produce one pound finished cloth 
will be more than if Japanese raw silk was used. Reduced to rupees, 
annas and pies wo arrive at the following figures. 


Quantity nf raw silk reqvire.il to prudvae one pound of finished cloth. 


Yellow Kashmir silk required. 
Quantity. Value. 

1 lb. 6-8 oz. @ Rs. 5 12 0 
per lb. -- 
Rs. 8 3 0 

Loss in degumming : 30% 


Yellow Japaneso silk required. 
Quantity. Value. 

1 lb. 6'3 oz. @ Rs. 5 12 0 
per lb. — 
Rs. 7 10 8 
Lors in degumming : 25% 


In the abovo figuros the price of Japanese silk has been taken at Rs. 5-12 
per lb., while price of the Kashmir also has been taken at Rs. 5-12 per lb. 
delivered eavgodown in Bombay duty paid. Theso price-s represent the 
average of the prices ruling during last six months. 

It will be found that apart from the fact that title average price of 
Japanese raw silk is lower than that of Kashmir silk, the difference in 
Iorr percentage in degumming alone enables Japan to compete more keenly 
with indigenous Kashmir silk. We have given these figures in order that 
the Board may be in a position to judge the competitive force of the 
imported raw silk as against the indigenous silk. These figuros will also 
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help the Board in forming a correct appreciation of the extent to which 
an increase in duty on raw silk will necessitate a counter-weighing increase 
in the duty on imported silk fabrics. Wo, therefore, again enclose herewith 
the figures of the cost of production of three typos ol silk cloUli namely 
Georgette, C'rope and plain silk. But calculating the cost of the raw material 
at the current price of Rs, 5-8 per lb. ot Japanese silk and another set 
of figures of the cost of production of cloth basing the cost ol material on 
an increased value of raw material resulting from a hypothetical increase 
in the specific import duties od raw silk by Ro. 1 per lb. 

We aro giving below the cost of production of three different types of 
silk fabrics, viz., 12 Momme Georgette, 14 Moiiune Crepe and 10 Momme 
plain silk fabrics. In calculating the cost of the raw material, we have 
taken the c.i.f. price of Japanese raw silk aB a basis: in the first set of 
these figures, we have taken the c.i.f. price of Japanese raw silk as a basis; 
in the first set of these figures, we havo ultimately added the amount 
of the duty paid on the raw material, at the present level of duties; in 
the second set of figures we have ultimately added the hypothetical amount 
of the duty which would he payable if an increase of Re. 1 per lb. in 
the specific duty or of 25 pci cent, in the ad valorem duty were to be 
made. We have also given figures of the cost per lb. as well as per piece 
of the finished material. 

First set. Second set. 

The basis is the c.i.f. price viz., The basis is the c.i.f. price of 
Rs. 3-12 per lb. when price R» 3-12 per lb. of Japanese 

w-godown in Bombay, duty white silk T) grade, Now crop, 

paid, is Rs. 5-8 per lb. of Japa¬ 
nese whito 1) grade, New crop. 

12 Momme Georgctto. 12 Mommo Georgette. 



Rs. 

A. 

F. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Cost of the raw mate¬ 




Cost of the raw mate¬ 




rial without duty 




rial without duty 




(4 lbs. at Rs. 3-12) 

15 

0 

0 

(4 lbs. at Rs. 3-12) 

15 

0 

0 

Labour charges 

11 

0 

0 

Labour charges 

11 

0 

0 

Power charges 

1 

12 

0 

Power charges 

1 

12 

0 

Stores and chemicals 

3 

0 

0 

Stores and chemicals 

3 

0 

0 

Rents and taxes 

1 

4 

TP 

Rents and taxps 

1 

4 

0 

Coal for process steam 

0 

12 

0 

Coal for process steam 

0 12 

0 

Insurance charges 

0 

4 

0 

Insurance charges 

0 

4 

0 

General charges—cleri¬ 




General charges—cleri¬ 




cal and supervisory 




cal and supervisory 




staff 

1 

12 

0 

staff 

1 

12 

0 

Selling charges 

2 

8 

0 

Selling charges 

2 

8 

0 

Total 

37 

4 

0 

Total 

37 

4 

0 

Amount of duty on raw 




Amount of duty at 25 




material at 26 per 




per cent. + As. 14 + 




cent. + As. 14 per lb. 

7 

0 

0 

Ile. 1 or 25 per cent. 

11 

0 

0 

Total 

44 

4 

0 

Total 

48 

4 

0 


The finished piece of 12 momme georgette would weigh 2 lbs. 13 oz. 
Therefore, at (he existing rate of clutv the addition in the cost of the 
finished fabric, per lh. comps about to R-s. 2-8, while the usual duty on 
raw silk per lb. is Rs. 1-10, as shown in first set of the figures of cost 
of production. 

Regarding the second sot. of the figures of the cost, of production it will 
he found that the total increase in cost per piece as a result of tbo increase 
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in the import duty of Re. 1 per lb. comes to Rs. 4. As mentioned above 
the weight of the finished piece is 2 lbs. and 13 oz., therefore, the increase 
in the cost per lb. of the finished material comeB to about Rs. 1-8. (The 
actual increase as a direct result of the increased duty would be Rs. 1-7, 
and other incidental increase as a result of tho increased duty may be 
conservatively estimated at As. 1 per lb. bringing the total increased cost 
to Rs. 1-8 per lb. of finished material) while the actual increase in the 
duty has been only Re. 1 per lb. of the raw silk. 

The above mentioned figures prove beyond doubt that the compensatory 
duty required to be imposed on imports of silk piecegoods to cover the 
increased cost resulting from any increase in the duty on raw silk should 
be 50 per cent, more than tihe actual duty on raw silk. In our letter, 
dated the 2nd September, 1938, and addressed to the Secretary of the 
Board, we had mentioned on page 2 that if the duty on raw Bilk is 
increased by Re. 1 per lb. the compensatory duty on silk fabrics should 
be increased by Rs. 1-8 per lb. That statement of ours is now supported 
by figures quoted above. 

We are also giving below the figures of cost of production of Crepe-de¬ 
chine 14 Momme and of plain silk 10 Momme on the same basis as the 
figures given above for Georgette 12 Momme, 

First set. Second set. 


14 Momme Crepe. 

The basis is the c.i.f. price, viz., 
Rs. 3-12 per lb. when price 
er-godown in Bombay, duty 
paid, is Its. 5-8 per lb. of 
Japanese white D grade, New 
crop. 

14 Momme Crepe. 

Rs. a. r. 

Cost of the raw mate¬ 
rial without duty 
(4-75 lbs. at Rs. 3-12 
per lb) . . 17 13 0 

Labour charges . 12 13 0 

Power charges .200 

Stores and chemicals 3 4 0 
Rents and taxes . .14 0 

Coal for process steam 0 12 0 
Insurance charges .040 
General charges—cleri¬ 
cal and supervisory 
staff . . 1 14 0 

Selling charges . . 2 12 0 

42 8 0 

Amount of duty on raw 
material at 25 per 
cent. + As. 14 per lb. 11 9 10 

Total . 54 1 10 


14 Momme Crepe. 

The basis is the c.i.f. price of 
Rs. 3-12 per lb. of Japanese 
white silk D grade, New crop. 


14 Momme Crepe. 



Ra. a. 

P. 

Cost of the raw mate¬ 
rial without duty 

(4-75 lbs. at Rs. 3-12) 

17 13 

0 

Labour charges 

12 13 

0 

Power charges 

2 0 

0 

Btores and chemicals 

3 4 

0 

Rents and taxes . 

1 4 

0 

Coal for process steam 

0 12 

0 

Insurance charges 

0 4 

0 

General charges—cleri¬ 
cal and supervisory 

staff 

1 14 

0 

Selling charges 

2 12 

0 


42 8 

0 

Amount of duty at 25 
per cent. + As. 14 

per lb.+ Re. 1 per lb. 

16 5 10 


Total . 58 18 10 


As a result of hypothetical increase in the duty on raw Bilk of Re. I 
per lb. the increase in the cost per piece amounts to Rs. 4-12 because the 
amount of raw material required is 4 lbs. 12 ozs. but the weight of the 
finished piece will be 3 lbs. 6 ozs. Therefore, the increase in the cost of 
finished material per lb. will be also Rs. 1-8 per lb. including other inci- 



dental increases in the cost (though the actual increase in the cost of 
finished material per lb. will bo Us. 1-7). 


First set. 

10 Momme plain silk. 

The basis is the c.i.f. price, rig., 
Its. 3-12 per lb. when price 
ex-godown in Bombay, duty 
paid, is Us. 5-8 por lb. of Japa¬ 
nese white D grade, New crop. 


Second set. 

10 Moniuie plain silk. 

The basis is the c.i.f. price, viz., 
Its. 3-12 por lb. of Japanese 
white silk D grade, New crop. 


10 Momme plain silk. 



10 Momme plain 

bilk. 


Cost of the raw mate¬ 




Cost of the raw mate¬ 



rial without duty 




rial without duty 



(3 lbs. 6 ozs. at 




(3 lbs. 6 ozs. at 




Rs 

. A . 

p. 


11b. a. 

p. 

Rs. 3-12 per lb.) 

12 

10 

6 

Rs. 3-12 por lb.) . 

12 10 

6 

Labour charges 

9 

8 

0 

Labour chargos . , 

e 8 

0 

Power charges 

1 

10 

0 

Power charges 

1 10 

0 

Stores and chemicals 

2 

12 

0 

Stores and chomicals 

2 12 

0 

Rents and taxes 

1 

4 

0 

Rents and taxos 

1 4 

0 

Coal for process steam 

0 12 

0 

Coal for process steam 

0 12 

0 

Insurance charges , 

0 

4 

0 

Insurance charges 

0 4 

0 

General charges-—cleri¬ 




General charges—cleri¬ 



cal and supervisory 




cal and supervisory 



staff 

1 

12 

0 

staff 

1 12 

0 

Selling chargos 

2 

4 

0 

Belling charges 

2 4 

0 

Total 

32 

12 

6 

Total 

32 12 

6 

Amount of duty on raw 




Amount of duty at 25 



material at 25 per 




per cont. •! As. 14 + 



cent. + As. 14 per lb. 

6 

1 10i 

Re. 1 per lb. . . 

9 7 101 

Zk>t»l 

88 14 

41 

Total 

42 4 

41 


The increase in the cost of this piece as a result of hypothetical increase 
in the duty of Re. 1 per lb. will amount to Rs. 3-0 por piece because 
3 Him. 6 ozs. of raw material are required bin the increase in the cost of 
finished material per lb. as a result of such a hypothetical increase will 
be Rs. 1-8 per lb. including the incidental increases (though the actual 
increase per lb. of finishod material will be Rs. 1-7) because the incronsed 
cost of Rs. 3-6 will bo borne by 2 lbs. 6 ozs. of finished material. 


Figures for raw silk consumption, production and wages for the year 

1987S8 for our mills. 

Raw material consumed. 

Art silk 9,037 lbs. valued at Rs. 1,024. 

Real silk 481 lbs. valued at Rs. 2,910. 

Production 66.332 yards valued at Rs. 41,406. 

Wages paid Rs. 10,800. 

Figures for depreciation and interest charges. 

Rs. A. 

Denreointion charge per piece of 12 Momme 

Georgette. 2 10 

Interest charges per pieco of 12 Momme Georgette 2 5 

G5 
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(19) Letter No, 3Hj S!5, dated the Ath June, 19.9,9, from the Bengal Bilk 
Mills Co., Ltd., Id, A i iff J.W, I'ltadunga, Calcutta. 

In reply to your circular letter, dated tlie 21lh May we beg to say that 
ours is a spinning, throwing and weaving factory and not a lilaturc. 

We take this opportunity to remark that we hope the Tariff Board will 
consider the ipicstion of raising the duty on twistid yarn (silk yarn). The 
duty on twisted yarn should he levied on the same principle as on raw 
silk, i.<\, on the actual weight and not ml valorem. 

We feel sure other mill owners most have brought this point to your 
notice and if we can he of any assistance we are at your service. 


(20) Letter , dated the 0th :Yo vemhtr, 1999, from Vrnvuti Textile Mills, 
Limited, Bharat Ithaiaiu, Cliittaranjan Avenue Calcuita. 

J am in receipt of a set of ‘ Questionnaire for silk and Artificial silk 
goods manufactures ’ and am extremely sorry that these questions aro solely 
with the exception of one er two men for business concerns who have 
already started manufaeture. 

We tor ourselves had registered this Company on the 24th day of April, 
lyOO, and have received eommonepitieut. certificate on the 0th July, 1906 
and since then have sold shares worth It'-. 1,75.000. For the manufacturo 
uf Georgette, Orene, etc., out of Artificial Silk Yarn we huvo purchased 
machineries worth 11s. 60,000 from the Misslm Co., Japan. We have also 
acquired fifty biglias of land at pauihnti, 24-1’arganas. Tho construction 
of our factory, etc., has been started and we hope to begin onr manufactur¬ 
ing operation within five or 'ix months to come. 

Since we have not started production t am not in a position to answer 
the questions relating to production cost, etc., what 1 can best do, is to 
put down our e: tiinated cosls and ibis L bavo done to llie best of my ability 
as will lie found from the appended sheet of answers. 

Answers to the ‘ (Jurationnaire ’ regarding Artificial Bilk. 

1. (ft) Public llegistcred Company. 

(h) In India and the capital is in Bupee. 

(c) All the Phare holders arc Indian with tho exception of two. 

(</) All tho Directors are Indian. 

2. Tho construction of the Mill Buildings, etc., is going on and wo have 
not started production yet and will manufacture out ol Artificial Silk Yarn. 

4. We will produce Georgette, Crepe, etc. 

6 . (a) Artificial Silk yarn that we will use is of foreign origin, as 
those of Japan, Italy, England, etc. 

(h) We will have to use foreign yarn as artificial silk yarn is not 
manufactured in India. 

6 . (n) The quantii., of artificial silk required per yard of cloth has been 
estimated to be 2/3 to 4/5 oz. 

8 . The wastage of yarn is estimated to be 5 per e« nt. to 10 per cent, 
during manufacture. 

11. From Hank Winding-Spooling, Twisting, Warping, Sizing, Drawing 
in. Weaving, Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing, etc. 

17. When wo will start manufacturo the block value as per estimate 
will amount to Its. 1,25,000 and wo hope to start production in five or 
six months to come. 
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(21) Replies to Questionnaire for Silk and Artificial Silk Goods Manufac¬ 
turers, received from Messrs, t. It. Thimmappa and Sons, Dliarmavarwm, 

A nan tu pur District. 

1. Privato unregistered concern. 

2. Wo havo about 40 liandlooms. Wo manufacture pure silk saris. 

3. Wo are manufacturing about COO saris in a year since 1933. 

4. Wa are manufacturing only pure silk saries. 

5. (a) About 1,400 lbs. of raw silk in a year since 1933. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

W e use Mysore State silk and about 5 per cent., Japan silk. 

((/) With regard to evenness foreign silk is preferred: but colour of 
Mysore silk will bo more shining and if Mysore bilk is even and sold at 
tlio same rate, it will be preferred. 

6. (b) We have no knowledge of mixtures. 

7. As wo are not direct importers we do not know anything about this. 
\Ve purchase sometimes twisted Japan silk in Bangalore. 

8. 52 tolas raw silk will ho required for 1 lb. finished goods. 

9. Our saris will find no comparison in imported goods; hut local mill 
saris compete us. 

10. Wo havo no machinery. 

11. We have only hand loom manufacturing. 

14. The employers give silk to the workers on contract basis, i.e., a 
fixed Mini wilt be given if ono weaves a sari. Duration of weaving depends 
on eupacity. 

15. In big cities. 

16. We havo got grievances on native mill-made Saris. 

17. We are not having any mill. 

19. Nothing. 

20. It does not apply to us. 

22. Does not arise. 

23. Yos. Taffetas by the mills are injurious. There should be some 
restriction for mill manufacturing. 

24. iteally whole there is smuggling the cost becomes lees. The people 
would naturally bo attracted to that. 

Forms 1 and II. 

Wo are not having mill. 


(22) Letter No. I. A. Gt> (d)jlOOGS, dated the 9th August, 19dS, from the 
Director of Industries, Bombay. 

I have the honour to enclose herein in original the letter No. KP57/38, 
dated the 21th July, 1938, from Messrs. The Bengal Simla Silk and 
To ssore Mfg. Co., Surat, addressed to you and the members of the Tariff 
Board, for your favourable consideration. 


Letter No. KS57/:iS, dated fhr Surat, H&th July , I’J.Vt, from, the Bengal 
Simla Silk and Tussore Mfg., Co. 

During your recent visit to our Factory, we wore directed to show bow 
the imported Silk Fabric-;, - ueb as manufactured bv us, come in competition 
with us. Accordingly, we are enclosing herewith a statement, to show a 

65 A 
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typical example in Boskey, together with the samples of both the products— 
ours as well as imported one. 

The imported quality is made in Japan, and it is being sold in tho 
Bombay market at Rs. 37, less 4 per cent, trade discount for a piece of 
29 inches x 50 yards. We have to deduct about 3 per cent, more for 
Merchant’s profit, etc., und hence tho net price would bo Rs. 34-6 for 50 
yards, that is As. 11 per yard. 

The cost price of similar product made here, works out to bo As. 14-6 
por yard, as shown in the enclosed statement. Although the quality 
manufactured here, is not upto that high level, as the one imported from 
Japan, its cost comes to As. 3-6 more per yard than that of tho imported 
one. 

Assuming As. 14 Sur-Tax, which is now charged on importod Spun Silk, 
he removed, tho cost prico of local-made Boskey would como to As. 12-9 
per yard as under:— 

Rs. a. p. 

Cost of 29 inches x 30 yards Boskey, as per 

enclosed statement . . . . 27 3 0 

Less —the difference at As. 14 per lb., on 3j 
lbs. of Spun silk used in the manufacture of 
the said piece .3 4 0 

Total . 23 14 0 

for 30 yards. 

which comes to As. 12-9 per yard. 

Even in that case, the would-be eost price is more by As. 1-9 per yard, 
than the price of the imported Boskey from Japan. 

Similar is the case with other Silk Fabrics. 

It is our opinion that if the poor Weavers are to bo helped, the duty 
on imported Silk should bo totally removed, and the duty on imported 
Silk piece-goods should be increased to such a levol as would prohibit the 
easy import of such Fabrics. 

Statement. 

The cost price for the enclosed quality of loeal-mado Boskey, works out 
as under for a piece of 29 inches x 30 yards: — 

The Warp is 2/210 Japan Spun Silk, and tho market rate for the same 
is Rs. 5-4 per lb. 

The weft is 1/72 Japan Spun Silk, and the market rate for the same 
is Rs. 4-8 per lb. 

The approximate weight of Warp is 2i ll>s. 

Tho approximate weight of Weft is 1$ lbs. 

Rs. A. P. 


The cost of Warp 2} lbs. at Rs. .5-4 . 11 13 0 

The cost of Weft 1J lbs. at Rs. 4-8 . . . 0 12 0 

Winding and Warping charges . . . 0 10 0 

Sizing and drawing charges . . . . 0 12 0 

Weaving charges including standing chargos of 

the power-looms factory . . . . . 6 0 0 

Washing and finishing chargos . . . 18 0 

Packing, etc..0 4 0 

Sundriee.0 8 0 


Total . 27 3 0 


Bj. 27-.1 for SO yards, i.e., .4i. U-6 per yard. 
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(23) Letter No. C. 1 — 112IS7S8, dated the 22nd July, 1938, from the 
Director of Industries and Commerce in Mysore, Bangale-e. 

I have the honour to forward herewith, in original, replies to the above 
questionnaire received from the following* concerns engaged in the 
manufacture of silk goods, etc., in the State. 

*1. Messrs. Putel Ilanumegowada & Co., Sri Ranganatha Weaving 
Factory, Doddaballapur. 

2. Messrs, Burukunte Eswarappa & Sons, Doddaballapur. 

3. Messrs. G. Gopala Retty & Bros., Sri Rama Villas Silk Weaving 

Works, Doddaballapur. 

4. Messrs. U. V. Keshavamurthi & Rros., Silk Cloth Merchant* & 

Commission Agents, Doddaballapur. 

6. Messrs. Sri Ram Silk Throwing Factory, Bangalore City. 

6. The Anando Industries, Silk Cloth Manufacturers, Vizveswara- 

puram, Bangalore City. 

7. Messrs. Sri Rama Weaving Shed, Bangalore City. 


Enclosure (1). 

Beplies from Messrs, rat el Ilanumc Gowada <£• Co., Sri Itanganatha 
Weaving Factory, Dmlballapur :— 

1. (n) Our concern is an unregistered, privato partnership firm. 

(b) Nil. 

(c) Nil. 

(d) Nil. 

2. W r o own at present, eight powor-looms and have been manufacturing on 
spun-silk saroes, the capacity of each loom being 2 sarees (each sareo being 
9 yards long and 44-45" wide) per working day of eight hours. On thiB 
basis, the total capacity of our Mill is four hundred sarpes per 25 working 
days in a month of 4,800 sarees per 300 working days in a year. 

3. Our factory commenced working on the 1st December, 1934. Tho 

actual output of spun-silk sarees in our factory during each year since 1935 
is as noted hereunder : —• ' i 


Year. 

Mumbor of 

Barrcs pro¬ 
duced. 

Quantity in 

Yards. lbs. 

Value in 

Rs. 

1935 

1,350 

12,150 1,687 

12,150 


(Output on 

throe looms only). 


1936 

3,000 

27,000 3,750 

25,5CC 


(Output on five looms only). 


1937 

4,800 

43,200 6,000 

40,806 


(Output on 

eight looms only). 


1938 

2,400 

21,600 3,000 

20,400 


(Six months only). (Output on eight looms). 


4. Only spun-silk sarees at© being manufactured in our Mill as stated 
above. 
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5. (a) Of the raw materials referred to under this item, only spun-silk 
is being consumed in our Mill. The following figures represent the annual 
consumption of tho same iu our Mill during each yoar from 1935 : — 


Quantity 

Year. consumed. 

in lbs. 

1935 1,737 

19S6.3,802 

1937 .. 0,180 

1938 (0 mouths).3,090 


The above raw material is of foreign origin, manufactured in Japan. 
(b) We have been using imported spun-silk only since indigenous spun 
silk is not available. 


0. (a) W'e estimate that 5-J tolas of spun-silk would bo required for 
manufacturing one yard of cloth 45" wide. 

(b) We have not been manufacturing silk mixtures at our Mill. 

7. Spun-silk and gold loco are the raw materials which we have been 
using in our Mill. We obtain spun-silk (XXX brand) through the wholesale 
importers in Bombay and gold laco (Swan brand-l’owder quality) from tho 
manufacturers at Surat as well as from the merchants at Bangaloro. Tho 
following is tho cost per lb., delivered at our Mill of tho abovo raw 
materials: — 

J. Spun-Silk. 


Cost per lb. 
1935. 1930. 


1937. 


1938 

(up to ond of 
June.) 


(i) Trice f.o.r., Bom¬ 
bay at Rs. 495 per 
hale of 110 lbs. . 

(ii) Ry. freight from 
Bombay to Dodbal- 
lapur at Rs. 3-8 
por bale of lhO 
lbs. 

(iii) Transport charges 
from Dodballapur 
Railway Station to 
the factory at 
As. 3 per hale of 


Rs. a. i*. Rs. a. r. Rs. A. f. Rs. a- f. 


480 4 8 0 480 480 


0 0 (5J 


0 0 6 ’ 


0 0 0 0 6 >. 


no lbs. 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

i 

(iv) Other charges as 













octroi, etc., exclud¬ 













ing dyeing (barges 

0 

1 

1 5 

0 

1 

IS 

0 

1 


0 

1 

1 

Total 

4 

9 

8 

4 

0 

8 

4 

9 

8 

4 

9 

8 
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II. Gold Lace —(Import from Surat.) 


(i) Price f.o.r., Surat 
at Rs. 13-8 per 
marc of 21 tolas . 

(ii) Railway freight 
from Surat to JJod- 
ballapur at Us. 2 
per 40 mures 

(iii) Other charges 


Cost per lb. ’ 


Us. a. e. 

2 5 11 5 

0 1 0 } 
0 0 5 


11s. a. r. 

25 11 5 

0 1 0 } 
0 0 } 


Rs. a. r. 

25 11 6 

0 1 6'i 

0 0 i 


Its. A. P. 

25 11 5 

0 10 * 

o o ; 


Total 


25 13 0 25 13 0 


25 13 0 25 13 0 


8. Forty-one and one-fifth <41 - 1 ) tolas of spun-silk are required per 
lb. of the finished article. 


9. We have no information on this point. 

10. Our machinery is suitable for the manufacture of silk goods from 
filature twisted silk-local or imported. 

11. Spun-silk is first dyed and then wound on to warpers’ Rohhins. 
Then it is wound on to warpers’ drum to the required breadth and from 
the drum to the warpers’ ltoi m. The whole warp is then drawn through 
the healds and reed and mounted on to loom. These arc the processes 
involved in the preparation of yarn intended lor warp. The yarn intended 
for weft is wound on to pirn Robbins. The yarn thus prepared for warp 
and weft is then finally woven into cloth. 

12. Forms T and II annexed to the questionnaire hnvo been filled up 
and enclosed. The following arc the average net prices realised ex-factory 
for the spun-silk sarees manufactured in our Mill during each year from 
1935: — 

Price 

realised per 

Year. surer. 

(9 yds. long 
and 4 Mu* 
wide). 


Rs. A. 

1935 9 0 

1930 8 8 

1937 8 0 

1938 (upto end of June) ..8 0 


13. We have no information on this point. 

14. Particulars showing tin- average daily number of persons employed 
at our Mill, and the total annual wages full are noted below - 


Year, 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


Number of 
persons 
employed. 

15 1 
18 
20 
20 


Animal wages Bill. 


About Rs. 1,600 


Wo have not provided any facilities lor training apprentices for our Mill. 

15. Wo have no Information regarding this. 

16. We have no information regarding this. 
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17. Particulars of the Block valuo of our property as it stood in our 
books at tho oud of the last complete year. (Year ending Juno, 1938), are 
given below: — 


(<i) Leases and concessions 




Rs. 

Nil. 

(6) Lands .... 




Nil. 

(c) Buildings . 




Nil. 

id) Plant and Machinery 




7,500 

(e) Other assets 




600 




Total 

8,000 


18. We estimato that at the present day Rs. 3,000 for buildings and 
Hs. 8,(XX) for plant and machinery would be required for erecting a mill, 
having the same capacity as ours. 

19. (a) Amount written off for depreciation upto end of June, 1937, 
is Ks. 1,506-12. 

(b) Amount of reserve fund created from surplus profit and other 
sources. -Vil. 


20. Our working capital is lts. 10,000. As our concern is not a joint 
stock concern wo are unable to furnish further details. 

21. Nil. 


22. Details of our expenditure under 
against this item are given below: — 


the several heads referred to 


(a) Interest on working capital 
(h) Depreciation (upto end of June, 1937) . 

(r) Head Office expenses and Agents’ Commission 
(d) Dividends on share capital and interest on 
loans . 

23. No. 

24. We have no information on this point. 

Form I .—Total expenditure incurred on thn production of silk goods. 


Rs. A. 

300 0 per year. 
1,506 12 
600 0 per year. 

Nil. 


— 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1930-37. 

1937-38. 






Ra. a. p. 

1. Raw material 

>> 

•• 

•• 

•• 

32,053 12 0 

2. Mill labour 

•• 



•• 

1,200 0 0 

3. Power and fuol . 

- 

•• 

•• 

•• 

480 0 0 

4. Current repairs and 
maintenance). 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

180 0 0 

5. Supervision and es¬ 
tablishment. 

** 

*• 

** 


1,200 0 0 

6. Miscellaneous, rent, 

Municipal taxes, insu¬ 
rance. 

* * 

* * 



180 0 0 

7. Other items (interest 
on working capital 
dyeing charges, etc.) 


" 



2,225 12 0 

Total 


-• 

•• 

•• 

37,618 12 0 


S.li .--There has been no variation in expenditure since tho commence- 
meut of operations at our Mill. 
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Form II.—Works cost per yard of cloth. 


— 

1933-34. 

1034-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 


II 




As. p. 

1. Haw material 

•• 

•• 

• • 

.. 

11 9i 

2. Mill Labour 



. . 

.. 

0 6 

3. Power and fuel . 


• • 

*• 

a . 

0 2} 

4. Current repairs and 
maintenance. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0 li 

6. Supervision and estab¬ 
lishment. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0 6 

6. Miscellaneous, rent, 

Municipal taxes, insu¬ 
rance, eto. 

mm 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0 Oi 

7. Other items Dyeing 
charges, depreciation 
etc.) 


•• 


•• 

0 10 | 

Total 



•• 

•• 

13 Hi 


N.B. —There has been no variation in our works cost since the com¬ 
mencement of operations at our Mill. 


Enclosure (2). 

Beplies from Messrs. Burukunte Esuarappa and Sons, Doddaballapur. 

1. (a) Our concern is a private, unregistered, proprietory firm. 

(b) Nil. 

(<:) Nil. 

(d) Nil. 

2. We own two power looms. The total capacity of our Mill as at 
present equipped for the manufacture of spun silk goods is bix sarees 
(each sari being 9 yards long and 4-1' to 45" wide weighing about 50 (tolas) 
per working day of ten hours. 

3. Our h nctorv was established in March, 1935 and the average annual 
output in our Factory (of spun-silk sarees) is alout 1,000 ono thousand 
valued at about rupees 8,000. 

4. Only spun-silk sarees aro being manufactured in our concern. 

5. («) Our average consumption of spun-silk is 1,2811 lbs. per year. 
The details of consumption during each year since the commencement of 
work in our concern are not available since wo have not maintained accounts. 
This silk is of foreign origin and is manufactured in Japan. 

(b) Wc are using only imported spun silk as indigenous silk of this 
variety is not available, 

C. (a) estimate that 5 5/7 tolas of spun silk would bo required for 
manufacturing ono yard of the finished article. 

(6) We have not been manufacturing any silk mixtures. 

7. The raw materials used in our concern are spun silk and gold lace. 
Wo obtain these raw materials through the wholesale doalcrs in Bangalore. 
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The following is the eost per pound delivered at our concern of the above 

raw materials: — 

Cost per pound. 



1936. 

1936. 

1937. 

1038. 


Us. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

(up to ond 
of Juno) 

Rs. a. p. 

Spun silk 

4 4 0 

4 8 0 

4 8 0 

5 0 0 

Gold luco 

30 0 0 

30 0 0 

28 0 0 

28 0 0 

Further ■ 

8. The weight 

details are not 

of the spun 

available. 

silk required 

por pound 

of tho finished 


articles would bo 41 tolas. 

9. We have uo information regarding this. 

10. Yes. 

11. We purchase spun silk and get it dyed by tho local professional 
men. This silk will be wound in warp bobbins of requirod number, then 
the bobbins will be put to bobbin stand and threads from the bobbins 
will bo taken on warp drum to the required length and breadth. After 
this is done, tiro warp is taken to the warp beam. 'Then flic warp 
is attached to the hoalds and reeds to the required breadth. Afterwards 
when every thing like bordering, etc., is over, the process of weaving will 
l>e begun. Tho yarn or .silk iVwound on weft pirns for weaving the warp. 

12. Forms I and II attached to the questionnaire have been tilled up 
and enclosed, the following are the average net prices realised er-lartory 
for tho spun silk sarees manufactured in our mill during each year from 
1935: — 


Year. Pricifpor Baroe. 

1935 10 0 

1936 9 0 

1937 8 8 

1938 (upto end of June).8 0 


13. We have uo information regarding this. 

14. Since the commencement of our operations we have been employing 
daily on an average four workmen and our total annual wages bill is 
Us. 324. We have not provided any facilities for training Indian appren¬ 
tices in our concern. 

15 dt 10. We have no information. 

17. The block value of our property as it stood in our books ut the 
end of last complete year is as follows: — 





Ra, 

(a) Leases and concessions 

. 

. 

Nil. 

(h) Lands .... 


, 

2,000 

(c) Puddings 

• 


1,500 

(d) Plan and Machinery 

• 

• 

1,300 

(c) Othor assets 


, 

Nil. 


18. We estimate that for erecting a mill having the same capacity as 
ours Rs. 2,(XX) for hnildingR and Us. 1,500 for plant and machinery would 
be required at tho present day. 
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19. We regret we are enable to furnish these details. 

20. Nil. 

21. We have no oopios of balance sheets since we do not prepare the 
eanae. 

22. These details are not available with us. 

23. No. 

24. We have no information. 


Foum I. — Total expenditure incurred on 

the product 

ion of 

silk 

youds. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1930-37. 

1937-38. 



Its. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rn. a. 

1. Raw material. 

... 

6,276 0 

6,486 

0 

7,182 0 

2. Mill labour . 

••• 

324 0 

324 

0 

321 0 

3. Pou'er and fuel. 

... 

02 8 

62 

8 

CO 

4. Current repairs and 
Maintenance . 


50 0 

60 

0 

50 0 

6. Supervision and es¬ 
tablishment 






6. Miscellaneous, rent 

Municipal taxes, 

insurance, etc. 

7. Other items . 

... 

0 

10 

0 

10 0 

Total 


6,722 8 

6,932 

8 

7,628 8 


Pouh II .—Works cost per yard of cloth. 


1033-34. 1934 35. 1935-36. 1936 37. 1937-38. 

Aa. p. 


1. Raw material .... 

2. Mill labour .... 

3. Power and fuel 

4. Current repairs and main¬ 

tenance .... 

6. Supervision and establishment 
G. Miscellaneous, rent, Municipal 

taxes, insurance, etc. . 

7. Other items .... 

Total 


11 9 

0 7 

o n 
0 1 * 

0 i 


12 6 j 


2V.B.—There has been no great variation in our works tost .since the 
commencement of operation in our concern. 


Enclosure (3). 

Replies furnished hy Messrs, flnpaln Scffy and Bros., Sri Rama Vilas Silk 
Wcaviny Works lindballtipur. 

1. ( a) Our concern is an unregistered private firm. 

2. Wo own at present 6 power looms and we have been manufacturing 
only Filature Silk saries. The capacity of each loom— ono sari, each sari 
being 9 yards long and 45 inches width, for working day of 8 hours. On 
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this basis the total capacity of 6 looms per 25 working days 20 series in a 
month, oxcluding periodical stoppage, (240 series of 2,160 yards per year). 

3. Our factory commenced working on the December 1st, 1934. The 
actual output of filature silk saries in our Factory during each year since 
1935 is noted as hereunder: — 


Remarks. 

Year. 

of 

Yards. 

Lbs. 

Value. 



saries. 



Rs. 

2-looms . 

1935 

480 

4,320 

480 

8,640 

4-looms . 

1936 

960 

8,640 

960 

16,800 

6-looms 

1937 

1,200 

10,800 

1,200 

20,700 

6-looms (for 6 
months) 

1938 

740 

6,660 

760 

11,840 

4. Only Filaturo 

silk saries 

are being manufactured 

in our 

factory. 


6. (a) Of tho several raw materials required to under this item filature 
is the only ruw material, consumed in our factory. The following figure 
represents the annual consumption of the same in our factory during each 


year from 1935 : — 

Quantity 

Year. consumed 

in lbs. 

1935 .... ijjjjgBJ.666 

1936 1,332 

1937 1,664 

1938 (for 6 nonths).1,026 


Half of the above mentioned quantity of Raw Silk imported from Japan 
and tho remaining half imported from Kashmir. 

(b) As the silk imported from Japan is more uniform than that of Kashmir 
silk, wo uso Japan silk lor warp. 

6. (a) Tho estimato that 6} tolas of raw silk would bo required for 
manufacturing ono yard of cloth 45" width. 

(b) We have not been manufacturing silk mixtures. 

7. Kashmir and Japan Filature silk and gold lace are the raw materials 
which are being used in our Factory. Wo obtain raw silk through tho 
merchant in Bangalore, and the gold lace from the agents in Bangalore. 
The following is the cost per lb. delivered at our factory of tho above raw 
materials: — 



1935. 

1930. 

1937. 


1938. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Organzino 

7 0 6 

7 6 6 

8 0 

6 

7 0 6 

Tram 

6 0 6 

6 6 6 

7 » 

6 

6 0 6 

Gold lace 

. 41 15 0 

41 15 0 

41 15 

0 

41 15 0 


8. 66}. tolas of raw silk is required per lb. of finished article. 

9. Wo have no information on this point. 

10. Our machinery is suitable for manufacture of silk goods out of any 
kind of filature silk, except China filature. 
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11. Raw silk intended for warp first bleached and dyed into required 
threads and then the silk is ownod on to warpers’ bobbins. The third 
process is to wind tho silk from bobbins on to warping drum and then on 
to warpers beam. After completion of the warp the whole warp ends ore 
drum through tho healds and reeds. Lastly it is mounted on the loom. 
Tho raw silk intended for weft is first bleached and dyed and then wound 
on to bobbins, and from tho bobbins on to the pirn bobbins. The Bilk thus 
prepared for warp and weft is then finally woven into cloth. 

12. Forms T and II annexed to the questionnaire have been filled up and 
enclosed. The following are the net prices realized ex-factory for the silk 
saries manufactured in our factory during each year 1935. 

Prico realized per saree of 9 yards long and 45 inches width. 


Yoar. 

1935 

1930 

1937 

1938 


Ra. a. 
18 0 
17 8 
17 4 
16 0 


13. We have no information about this point. 

14. Particulars showing the average daily no. of persons employed in our 
factory since the commencement of operation and tho total wages bill are 
noted below: — 


Year. 


Persons. 

Rs. 

1935 . 

. . 0 1 


1936 . 

. . 8 

• About 3,000 

1937 . 

. . 10 ] 

1938 . 

12 J 


15 A 16. We have no information. 

17. (n) Lenses and concession . 

. . • • 

Nil 

( b) Lands . . . 

. 

Nil. 

(r) Buildings .... 

. 

Nil. 

(cf) Plant and machinery . 


4,200 


looms, and dollies, warping machine electric motors, winding machine. 

(e) Other a sets Rs. 100 ...... 4,300 

18. Wo estimate that the building Rs. 5,000 and the plant and machinery 
Rs. 4,300 would be required for erecting a mill having the same capacity 
as our own. 

19. Amount written off for depreciation upto the end of June, 1938 
Rs. 300. 

19. (6) Nil. 

20 & 21. Nil. 

22. (a) Interest on working capital— Nil. 

(h) Depreciation Rs. 172 per year. 

(r) & (<f) Nil. 

23. No. 

24. We havo no information in this point;. 
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Form I .—Totnl cxpemiiture incurred on the production of silk good). 
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Enclosure (4). 

II. V. Kesavamurty & Bros., Silk cloth Merchants and Commission Agents, 

Uodbaliapur. 

1. (a) to (d) Our concern is purely unregistered firm. 

2. We aro running at present lour looms : Wo nro manufacturing both 
spun .silk and filature saries; The capacity of each loom is 20 yards of 
44" width per working day of ten "hours (spun silk), and filaturo is 7 
yards of 45" width per loom per day. 

3. Our factory produced only 300 days each year. 

1930—GOO spun silk sarces of 9 yards per year (one loom) say about 
847 lbs. output 5,940 yards. 

1937— 1,300 sarces of 9 yards per year (spun-silk) (for two looms). 
2,100 yards of filaturo silk sarees per year lor two looms —alxiut 

250 ‘lbs. 

1938— 1,302 sarees spun silk sarees. 

2,200 yards filature. 


4. 

Spun silk (210/2) sarees; 

;—1,302 sarees of 9 yards each. 

Filature silk 

sarees 

: 2,200 yards. 

193 7. 

1038. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

C. 

(a) Spun silk 

1,700 

1,712 


Filaturo silk 

234 

250 


Spun silk is of foreign origin—mostly from Japan and same marks from 
China: 

Filaturo silk is of foreign origin and indigenous; 

We get filulure silk from Japan. 

Wo get filature silk from Kashmir Silk. 

Wo got filature silk from Mysore silk. 

(h) We prefer spun silk of foreign makes as we do not got indigenous 
silk to test and give results. We prefer filature silk, Kashmir and Mysore 
silk in place of foreign-makes as they are durable. 

0. (a) Spun silk per yard. It varies from 5 tolas to 0 tolas per yurd 
as the case of the texture of the cloth wo manufacture). 

(b) Wo are not manufacturing mixtures. 

7. Spun silk and filature we are using in our mill. Spun silk is purchased 
at Bombay from wholesale merchants, and Kashmir and Mysore silk filaturo 
purchased at Bangalore. 

Cost per lb. 



1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rb. a. 

1U. a. 

(a)- 

4 8 

4 10 

5 0 

6 2 




to 

to 




5 8 

5 8 

(6) R&ilwav freight. 1>V conda train— 





Bombay to Dodballapur per 110 lbs. . 

5 fi 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

By passenger train .... 

10 12 

8 8 

9 0 

9 8 

(c) From Railway Station to Mill area por 

0 C 

0 4 

0 4 

0 4 

110 lbs. 





(d) Octroi. Per 110 lbs. three pies per rupees , 


* * 

8 0 

8 8 
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8. Spun silk requirod per 1 lb. of finished article is 41 tolas filatures 
required per 1 lb. of finished article is 474 tolas. 

9. Spun silk saroes 9 yards in good plain design imported from— 

Ks. a. Rs. A. 

Japan costs.9 12 or 9 8 

Our rates costs.8 8 or 8 12 


Out rate. —Filature goods of 45" at Re. 1-10 per yard: (Kashmir silk). 


Japan rate 
China silk used 


} 


27" width at Rs. 1-2 per yard. 


10. Our looms produce both filaturo and spun silk. They are more of 
cotton looms than silk looms. We prefer French looms for filature silk but 
they are costly and hence wo are using German or English looms. 

11. Silk is first dyed and then silk is wound on to warpers bobbins and 
warped and then takon to loom 


Year. 



Price per 9 
yds. Filature 
plain. 

Price per 9 
yds. suree 
spun silk. 




Rs. A. 

Rs. a. 

1935 

. , 

, . 

17 8 

9 12 

1936 

, . 


. . 17 0 

9 0 

1937 

. . 

• • 

16 8 

8 0 

1938 

. • 

• • 

15 0 

8 6 


13. Wo fear only Japanese competition ns wo hear that one woman is 
capable of looking after 6 looms whereas in India one man can look after 
one loom only. It is because of the efficiency and easy moments of the 
looms they prepare. Hence, tlioir cost of production may be little less 
than what we could do. 

Yoar. 

14. 1930 . 

1937 . 

1938 . 

15 A 16. No information on this point. 

17. (c) 11s. 1,200. 

(d) Rs. 3,000. 

18. That is the minimum wo require to run 4 looms: Refer question 17 
C and D. 

19. (a) For capital of Rs. 3,000 machines and plants; we have to deduct 
at Rs. 6 por cent., i.e., Rs. 150 per year. 

(h) Nil. 

20. (a) to (c) Nil. 

21. Nil. 

22. (a) Interest of Rs. 100 per year. 

( b) Depreciation at 5 per cent. 

(r) Rs. 96 per year. 

(il) Nil. 


Members Rs. 

2 240 

9 1,200 

10 1,215 


23. Yes, injurious in the interest of the hnndloom weavers. The cost of 
production in power loom will bo Icsr than handlonm hence power loom 
products are sold at a cheaper price than band-made sarees. 
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Power looms owner can execute the orders at an early date, and goods 
produced by looms give a fino finish. Honce what now loom weaver* aay 
is correct. 


24. No evidence at our disposal. 

Form I .—Total expenditure incurred on the production of silk goodt. 


— 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 





Re. 

Re. 

1. Raw material 

a. 

.. 

.. 

11,000 

11,600 

2. Mill labour 

.. 

• • 

• a 

1,200 

1,215 

3- Power and fuel . 

i 

4. Current repairs ami 
Maintenance. 

}- 

•• 

•• 

300 

300 

6. Supervision and estab¬ 
lishment. 

•• 


. # 1 

200 

200 

6. Miscellaneous, rent. 

Municipal taxes, insu¬ 
rance, etc. 

•• 


•• 

•• 


7. Other items 


, . 

•• 

700 

700 

Total 

•• 

• • 

•• 

13,400 

13,015 


Form II.— Works cost per yard of cloth. 
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Enclosure (5). 


( Sriram Silk Throwing Factory, Bangalore). 

1. Private unregistered firm. 

2. About 36,000 yards of pure silk cloth or about 60,000 yards of silk 
and cotton mixture cloth, per year. 

3. About 24,000 yards of puro silk doth and 1,200 yards of silk and 
cotton mixture cloth, per year. 

4 . Silk sarees, khunams, and plain pieces. Silk and cotton mixture saroes 
and khunams. 

6. (a) 4,000 lbs. of raw silk and 600 lbs. of cotton yarn. 

(h) Local silk has the advantago of strength, elasticity, and lustre 
but the foreign silk is more uniform and easior to handle on machinery. 
The price factor is decidedly in favour of foreign silk. 

6. (a) About 5-3 tolas per yard of 45" width. 

(6) About 60 per cent. 

7 . Nil. 

8. Average woight of one yard of pure silk cloth of 45" width is 4 tolus. 
But as this weight is for dyed material, the weight of raw silk will be 
£-3 tolas. 

0. There is no importation of goods similar to our manufacture. 

10. Yes. 

11. Organzine and tram aro supplied from our throwing plant. These 
are dyed to various shades in our dye house and then wound on flanged 
bobbins. The organzine bobbins are taken to tho warping frame and 
weavers warp arc prepared and mounted on looms. The tram bobbins are 
taken to prepare pirns for shuttles. The cloth is woven to design and 
colour, cleaned, priced and put on markut for sale. 

12. Prices of our products are always calculated on the woight of the 
finished goods. Our average realisation is As. 8 per tola weight, less 3j per 
cent, cash discount for retail sales and 6$ per cent, to 12 per cent, for 
the trade. 

13. Nil. 

14. About 76; weavers, warpers, and helpers. 

15 & 16. Nil. 

17. About Ra. 12,000. 

18. 1. About Ra. 16,000. 2. About Rs. 15,000. 

19 to 24. Nil. 

Form I.—Total expenditure incurred on the production of silk goods. 


1. Raw material , 






lls. 

48,000 

2. Mill labour . 






7,500 

3. Power and fuel . 






1,000 

4. Repairs, etc. , 






500 

£. Management 




• 


3,000 

6. Tax, rent, eto. . , 




t 


1,200 

7. Othor items . , , 




• 


200 


Total 


61,400 
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Form II .—Works cost per yard, of cloth. 

Rs. u. p. 

!*. Raw material . . . . 15 4 

2. Mill labour . . . . 0 3 4 

3. Power and fuel .... 0 0 5 3 

4. Repairs, etc. 0 0 2-65 

5. Management .... 0 1 3 0 

6. Tax, rent, etc. . ... 0 0 6-36 

7. Other items .... 0 0 106 

1 11 S ‘27 or 1 11 6 

Enclosure (6). 

Replies furnished by the. Ananda Industries, Bangalore City. 

1. (a) Unregistered firm. 

2. 20,000 yards of pure silk goods only. Value Rs. 30,000 per annum. 
About 3,000 lhs. of silk used per year. 

3. Nil. 

4. Only silk, snroes. 

5. (n) About 1,800 lbs. per year from last three yonrs. 

Kashmir and Japanese silks. 

(h) Imported silk better in weaving quality though i>oor in strength and 
lustre and as such preferred. 

6. (u) About 5 tolas per yard of 45" width. 

7. Average cost. at. factory Rs. 7-12 per lb. furnished raw material. 

8. Bleached silk 1 lb. and 1 tola per lb. of finished goods. 

9. Our goods 25 to 40 per cent, higher than imported goods. 

10. Yes. 

11 & 12. Nil. 

13. The difference between the price of imported silk cloths and silk 
yarns is so sniull, that it is obvious that there is little margin, 

14. 20 persons. Wo invariably have training facilities for at least 8 
apprentices. We are usually absorbed after 6 months wages bill Rs. 2,500. 

15. In almost all the market, but very acute at ports. 

16. No information. 

17. (c) Rs. 10,000. 

(d) Rs. 10,000. 

(e) Rs. 5,000. 

18. No information. 

19. (a) Rs. 600 per annum. 

<h) Nil. 

20 A 21. Nil. 

22. (a) Its. 300 per annum, (b) Rs. 500 per annum, (c) Rs. 1,200 per 
annum, (d) Nil. 

23. We think that in the pure silk line the mills are not competing 
with handlooin weavers. 

24. The little difference between the silk yarn prices of imported yarn and 
imported finished goods suggest that finished goods are being smuggled into 
India. 

The Annnda Industries, Bangalore City. 

Item 11. Process of mamifnet.uro— 

Raw finished silk is bought and bleached and dyed. Tho skins are 
wound on to fibre ended bobbins by winding machines. The yarn is made 

GG a 
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into warps of 128 yards length on a small scale warping machine driven Ijy 
power. The warper beams are then put on power-loom Cited with dobby 
for border-work. The saree taken out aro ironed by electric irons and folded 
up and marketed. Some of the sareos arc bordered with lace work. 

Fohm 1. 



1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37. 1937-38. 


1. Raw material 

2. Mill labour . . 

3. Power and fuel . 

4. Current repairs and 

maintenance. 

6. Supervision and estab¬ 
lishment. 

6. Miscellaneous, rent, 

Municipal taxes, insu¬ 
rance, cto. 

7. Other items . , 




Foum TT.—ll'orfcs cost, per yard of cloth of 45* width. 


1933-34. 1934-36. 1035-36. 1936-37. 1937-38. 


Rs. a. p. 
13 2 
0 2 4 
0 0 4 


0 0 8 


0 1 0 


0 0 5 


0 0 1 


1. Raw material 

2. Mill labour 

3. Power and fuel . 

4. Current, repairs and 

Maintenance. 

5. Supervision and estab¬ 

lishment. 

6. Miscellaneous, rent. 

Municipal taxes, insu¬ 
rance, etc. 

7. Other items 



Total 
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Enclosure (7). 

(The Srirama Weaning Shed, Bangalore City). 

1. (a) Private registered company. 

2. Present equipment is for a production of 4,500 yards a month of 
reeled yarn dyed goods. 

3. Thu actual output has been a lac and quarter rupees of pure silk 
goods. 

4. All the goods are in the nature of sarees only. 

6. (u) Raw silk 7,000 lbs. Nearly 00 per cent, was of foreign, origin 
chiefly Japan. 

(4) Imported silk is preferred mainly for its cheapness and good supply. 

6. (a) 3 ozs. of raw silk required per yard. 

10. Yes. With certain modifications. 

11. Unwinding of raw silk on to bobbins, preparing organzino and tram, 
again unwinding dyed yarn cn to bobbins for making up warps and quills, 
drawing in warps into honlds and reeds and harnessing the loom with the 
drawn warps. 

14. Our workers number 80 and the annual wages come up to about 
Ks. 18,000. 


(24) Letter No. 125, dated the. 25th July, 1938, irom the Superintendent of 
Sericulture in Mysore, Mysore. 

Subject and reference :— Questionnaire issued eou Sick and Artificial Silk 

Goods Ma.ni.vautijbkrs. 

I have tho honour to enclose herewith throe copies of the replies received 
from Mr. M. S. Basavanna Devaru, Mnmbnlli, Yelandur Taluk, for the 
Questionnaire regarding Silk and Artificial Silk Goods Manufacturers issued 
by the Indian Tariff Board. 

1. Our concern is an unregistered private company and is purely an 
Indian concern. 

2. There are six power looms with a productive capacity of 50 yards of 
silk Fabrics or 100 yards of spun silk cloth per day. 

3. The total output of manufactured goods since the concern was started 
is noted below : — 


Year. 


Pure Silk. 

Spun Silk. 



Yds. 

Yds. 

1935-36 

• • • 

. 600 

8,000 

1936-37 

. . • 

2,500 

10,000 

1937-38 

. 

8,000 

12,000 


4 Only pure silk and spun silk fabrics are manufactured purely for 
Booth Indian and local consumption. Articles manufactured are sarees 80 
per cent.; of tho total output, upper cloths 5 per cent.; Dhotis ft per 
cent.; Shirtings 5 per cent.; Coatings ft per rent. 

5. The annual consumption of tho raw matoriols of our factory is noted 
below: 

Year. 


1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 


r Silk. 

Spun Silk 


yam. 

lbs. 

lh». 

80 

1,000 

420 

1,250 

500 

1,500 
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Only indigenous raw silk is used for tho manufacturing silk goods. Since 
Indian produced spun silk is not yet available, imported spun silk is used 
for manufacture of spun silk goods. 

6. (a) 6i tolas of raw silk is required to produce one yard of silk cloth 
and 6i tolas of spun silk yarn to produce one yard of spun silk cloth. 

(b) No mixture articles aro prepared in this factory. 

7. The oast per lb. of raw «i!k and spun silk is noted below for the 
last three years. 


Year. 

Raw Silk. 

Spoon Silk. 


Ra. a. 

Rs. A. 

1935-36 

7 8 

4 8 

1936-37 . 

8 0 

4 12 

1937-38 . 

7 8 

6 2 


The prices quoted for spun silk is f.o.b. Bombay, which is the port at 
importation. The Railway freight is 2 annas per lb. for reaching the 
factory. Tho raw silk utilised is of only local production. 

8. 52 tolas of raw silk is required to produce 1 lb. of silk cloth and 42 
tolas of spun silk is required to prepare one lb. of spun silk fabric. 

9. The prices of the finished goods of this factory is 25 por cent, costlier 
than the imported articles of the same quality. 

10. Our machinery is snitablo foT preparing articles of both indigenous 
raw silk aud of imported raw and spun silk. 

11. Raw silk is purchased locally and is twisted in our throwing factory. 
Degumining and dyeing is done in our factory Winding and warping also 
is done in our factory to make the yarn ready for the looms. The cloth La 
woven on H. L. Pouter looms and finishing also is done in our factory. 


Tho labour force employed in 

tho factory is noted 

below : — 


Number 

Annual 

Year. 

of 

wages 


employees. 

bill. 



Rs. 

1935-36 .... 

16 

2,200 

1936-37 .... 

20 

3,000 

T937-38 .... 

20 

-3,200 


Apprentices aro trained in the factory. They are given small wages in 
tho period of their training and are employed in the factory on fnll wages 
after their training is completed. 

15. Tire -foreign competition is very keen in South Indian Markets. 

17. Block value of tho factory is noted below: — 


Detail. 

Value. 

1. Leases and concessions 

Rb. 

2. Lands and buildings 

5,560 

3. Plant and machinery 

7,800 

4. Other assets including raw matorials. Finished 

goods and spare parts 

7,500 

18. Present day cost of the building 

is Rs. 5,560 and that of plant 

machinery is Rs. 9,360. 
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19. The amount written oil for depreciation is noted below: — 


Year. 


No reserve 
fund is 

1035-36 


set apart. 

Rs. a. 

. 600 0 

1036-37 

, . 

. 676 8 

1937-38 

• 

. 552 4 

Expenditure on 

Depreciation and Interost on capital is noted below 

Year. 


Depreciation. Interest 

1935-36 


on capital, 
Rs. a. Rs, 

600 0 1,260 

1936-37 


576 8 1.500 

1937-38 


652 4 1,620 


2$. The production of aareee, etc., in the mill haB enabled quiokef 
production of the same at a lower cost and articles of bettor quality are 
manufactured, with the result that the bandloom weaver is unable to compete 
with the factory production and consequently some silk looms have given 
op silk weaving. In Mambulli out of 12 looms that were weaving silk good* 
only 2 are working now. 
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52. Chambers of Commerce and Associations excepting those in 

Mysore. 

(1) Circular letter No. 5H-.4dated the 24 th May, 1938, from the 
Tariff Hoard to certain Associations and Chambers of Commerce. 

I am directed to forward the detailod questionnaire regarding tlie serionl- 
tural industry. The Tariff Hoard hopes that you will send a reply (with 
6 spare copies) to this questionnaire as soon as possible, and in any case 
not later than the 23rd July, 1938. 


(2) Circular letter from the Tariff Board, No. 59.5, dated the 13th June, 
1938, to certain Associations and Chambers of Commerce. 

In connection with the enquiry into the grant of further protection to 
the Sericultural Industry in India, i am directed to forward herewith 
questionnaire for Importers and Traders. The Board hopes that you will 
sond a reply (with 5 spare copies) to this questionnaire as boon as possible, 
and in any case not later than the 23rd July, 1938. 


(3) Letter dated the 20th July, 1938, from the President, the Silk Merchants’ 
Association, Kalbadevi, Post No. 2, Bombay. 

Be: Extra duty of Its. 2 per lb. on Silk iuece-goodh imported from 

China and Japan. 

During our interview with you on 9th May, 1938, you desired us to send 
to you the views of this Association in connection with the protective duty 
on silk piece-goods imported from China and Japan. 1 take this oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing the views of this Association and trust that the same 
will be duly considered by your Board. 

The extra duty of Ra. 2 per lb. was levied on Silk piece-goods imported 
from China and Japan in view of the representations made by the Mysoro 
and Kashmir State Governments with the declared object of giving 
protection to indigenous industry in the Country including the handlooms. 
My Aasociation does not think that the object with which this additional 
burden was imposed has been fulfilled in any measure. On the eoutrary it 
baa been a fruitful source of smuggling of silk piece-goods and to a certain 
extent of artificial silk piecegoods carried on, on a very large scale for 
the post several years by questionable methods and devices invented by 
unscrupulous smugglers. We get reports published in Papers that every¬ 
day cases of smuggling in silk piece-goods have been detected and goods 
confiscated. The reports are not a correct index of the extent of smuggling 
carried on with impunity for about 5 per cent, of the nctual cases of 
malpractices happening are detected. The goods smuggled are from 
Pondicherry, Karikal, Chaiwlernagore, Mahe, Goa, Daman and other 
Persian Ports, viz., Pasni, Gwadur and such other Ports from wliero the 
goods are brought to British territory without payment of duty. Even 
smuggled goods are taken to Rritish territory from Kathiawar Ports. This 
is a great blow to the trading in silk piece-goods and artificial silk piece- 
goods and which heavily tells upon Government Revenues and results in 
ruination of the entire trade in the Country. The dire consequences of tho 
ever increasing monaco of smuggling are that some honest merchants who 
have paid lacs of rupees by way of import duty to the Government of 
India are obliged to close down their business while others have been com¬ 
pelled to reduce to a minimum tho pxtpnt of their legitimate husiness 
operations. If this situation in the silk trade is not averted, my Associa¬ 
tion apprehends that tho inevitable result of the continuation of Biioh 
nefarious activities will be nothing short of the closing down of the legiti¬ 
mate business of honest merchants. 
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There is also another methods of evading correct duties and which is 
due to the irregularities of assessment at various Ports due to the lack of 
knowledge of the correct price or in the absence of ascertaining correct 
Market value of certain kinds in those particular Ports and thereby assess¬ 
ment is levied on Invoice value which is to a certain extent falsely prepared 
to evade the correct payment of duty. There should be one uniform 
method of levying these duties by all Ports and that method should be by, 
fixing tho Tariff Values on weights. 

Tho third method of evading correct duty is that merchants try to 
defraud the Customs authorities by various tactics with the knowledge of 
the Department or sometimes without their knowledgo. Before tho year 
1923 tho duties wore low while after the year 1923 till to-day the duties 
have been enhanced to such an alarming extent that on certain qualities 
wo have to pay 350 per cent, while the minimum duty on certain qualities 
is about 80 per cent. 

Also thero is a method to cheat the Customs authorities by replacing 
one thing for the other either with the knowledge of the Officers concerned 
nr without their knowledge and clearing valuable goods aud replacing cases 
of tile, same murks and numbeis with cotton rags, etc. 

If tho Government of India want to protoct legitimate and honest trade 
they should enact a legislation by which criminal prosecution should be 
well launcliod against those carrying on these mol-praclices. Unices preven¬ 
tive and deterrent measures are taken to checkmato the frauds and mal¬ 
practices employed by the smugglers, wc think no Protection, however, 
genuine and well intentioned, can be of any use to the indigenous industry. 
What is happening to-day is that monies go into the pockets of dishonest 
people and the trade and tho Government and the homo industry suffer 
without any advantage to any one of thorn. Therefore the best course for 
the Government is to reduce the duty so that consumers may be hcneJited, 
the trade may be protected and five Government Revenue would be increased 
to a very large amount. At present Government think that the Import 
duty is derived steadily for the last 10 or 15 years and therefore smuggling 
or evasion of duty has dwindled down to a considerable extent. But we 
may point out that if they take into account the volume of Export# from 
China and Japan, they can safely realise tho fact that half the duties have 
been collected at various Ports and otlicr half goes to the pockets of 
dishonest persons who take their goods from bonded warehouses. If tho 
Government want to give Protection to tho indigenous industry, the best 
course would be to prohibit absolutely tho importations of these goods or fix 
such quantities as would give ical protection to indigenous industry. 

In conclusion, wo are prepared to give you specific instances as also 
the reports of smuggling which we have got in our files which will convince 
you that thero is a strong case for reduction of duty of Us. 2 per lb. 
on silk piece-goods and the present duty of 5 annas per square yard on 
artificial silk should be reduced to 2 to 3 annas per square yard or 60 per 
cent, ad valorem, whichever is higher. 

Commending this to your very prompt and serious attention and t hanking 
you. 


(4) Letter dated the S7tk August, 19S8, from the Honorary Secretary, Sftk 
Artificial Silk Mills Association,, Poibar Chambers, Parsee Bazar Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

Be : Questionnaire fob the Silk and Artificial Silt goods manufacture. 

As it is quite well known, mills for the manufacture of Bilk and Artificial 
Silk goods have been very recently started in this country, their coming 
into existence having been -made possible only after the protective duty 
came to be imposed on piece-goods imported from Japan. Owing to the 
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infancy of this industry and the inexperience of the manufacturers, it is 
very difficult if not impossible for an individual manufacturer to answer 
fully and accurately many or the questions of the questionnaire, they 
requiring replies of a minutely detailed and precise nature. 1 am there¬ 
fore directed by my committee to forward you replies of a general nature 
and to add that the same are based on the common experience derived 
by the members from the working of their respective mills. 

la reply to question No. 9, I have to state that c.i.f. prices of the 
imported goods (mainly Japanese) are about 75 per cont. lower than those 
of our locally manufactured goods, as for example Shiozio plain, i.e., 
artificial warps and weft structure about 90 ends and 60 picks, the Japanese 
c.i.f. prices aro As. 1-3 per yard, while the cost price of similar local 
manufacture is about As. 4-6 per yard. This difference in price is partly 
duo to heavy import duty on the yarn used which is not manufactured in 
India and partly due to lower efficiency of the workers who aro quite new 
to this line of manufacture. Our workers aro not used to this fibre which 
is synthetic and highly susceptiblo to the change in atmospheric conditions. 
In a hot country like ours, the hand* at work perspire and perspiration 
at once affects the thread and leads to breakages and bad efficiency. 

Moreover most of the mills started here have to undergo heavy expenses 
of the Japanese technical advisers and engineers as tins particular art of 
manufacture is not yot known to Indian engineers. Besides paying for 
this Japanese technical staff, the mills have ulso to train Indian stuff for 
future and consequently the cost of production and overhead charges of our 
mills are comparatively much higher. It will not bore be altogether out 
of place to say that but for the protection afforded to this industry by the 
revenue tariff duty, the present mills could never have come into existenco 
and even now the capital invested in this industry has hardly been able to 
earn a nominal rate of interest. It would be a lucky day for this industry 
when the capital invested therein earns a remunerative rate of interest but 
this can only be possible if the Government gives this infant industry the 
much needed protection in the measures suitablo to tho country and its 
development. 

This industry has advanced to a considerable extent in many countries 
and Japan where it coinmonrod only a few years ago, is now the leading 
country in tho world. Looking to the import of piece-goods in India, 
artificial silk products imported in large quantities show » happy sigu then 
mills are now heing erected iu India to meet tho nation’s demand for this 
kind of cloth but their maintenance is only possible if the industry receives 
due support. 

Though the principles of weaving are the same as in cotton preparation 
before weaving is very complicated and elaborate and consequently cost of 
production is higher, the workers also being untrained in the new industry. 
Handlooms are having a share of the trade in their own special line* 
which mills cannot cater and the existonoo of the mills in no way hampers 
the interests of the handloom weavers. 

Referring to question No. 10, tho machinery fitted is specially devised 
with tension less arrangement and is oqually suitable for the manufacture 
of silk goods either from Indian raw or imported silk. 

With regard to question No. 11, the process of manufacture is as follows: — 

The yarn is bought in hank from the local market in casco of 200 lbs. 
As it is difficult to get uniform diameter in any denier we have to examine 
the caae and discard about 5 lbs. of yarn of varying diameters, i.e., either 
thioker or thinner. 

This yarn is tnkon up for dyeing nr it goes straight for winding. The 
preparation of artificial sifk is based on the samo principles as those of the 
haaidioama. There is double process of winding before snd after rising 
where lot of waste generally occurs. Even the warping, i.e., making beams 
far the looms is at a vary low speed and hence it adds to the cast. 
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The bleaching and dyeing process is also a difficult matter and the 
manufacturer has, more olten than not, to givo compensation either for 
difference or irregularity in shades. 

Most of the mills are in rented 9heds and hence they have to pay rent 
which comes to about 12 per cent, of the cost of building. 

Most of tho mills being of small unit, it is impossible for them to take 
Tata’s hydraulic energy with the result that they have to pay more charges 
to the electric supply company which comos to Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 per month 
per loom. 

With referenco to question No. 13, we do not think that the prices at 
which foreign producers sell their goods for export to this country are 
unremunerative but iu the case of Japanese producers, we are inclined to 
believe that they are selling goods at a really low margin of profit if any. 

Replying to question No. 15, it is rather difficult to say in which of tho 
Indian markets, foreign competition is the keenest as it is almost equal 
and equally keen in practically all tho markets. 

With reference to question No. 16, our products are in a disadvantageous 
position compared with similar imported products as regards freight as in 
tho instance of Japan which gives delivery of goods in up-country markets 
at the same price as in Bombay which it is not possible for a local manufac¬ 
turer to do for obvious reasons. 

With reference to question No. 17, the estimated cost for a building with 
a North Light shade for complete plant of 50 looms will be about Rs. 60,000 
to Us. 75,000. The coat of machinery of Japanoso make would be on an 
uverago about Rs. 1,500 per loom. 

With reference to question No. 23, the products of handlooms are sold 
in the market much cheaper than the products of the local mills. Tho 
hnnd-mado shirting of 27" width is sold for As. 2-3 per yard, while Mill’s 
shirtings are sold ior about As. 5 per yard. There is absolutely no competi¬ 
tion between the handloom weavers and the mills us their respective products 
differ both in kind and in cost. 

With reference to question No. 24, the silk industry is very much affected 
by smuggling as gathered from reports from our silk merchants and also 
from reports appearing in our local newspapcis. 


(5) Letter dated the SUt August, I'J-HS, from, the Silk and Artificial Silk 
Mills Association, Bombay. 

Further to our Memorandum dated the 27th August, 1938, wc beg to 
»ubmit that the Association supports the plea of Mr. Advani, Director of 
Industries, on behalf of the Government of Bombay to increase the Import 
Duty on Silk, Artificial and Staple Fibre Fioce-goods. If this is done, 
it will relieve Sericulture, Indian Silk and Artificial Silk Mills, as also tho 
Handloom Industry though it may slightly be unfavourable to the Importers 
of Silk and Artificial Silk Piece-goods who may plead that such a measure 
may lend to the increase of smuggling. If the question may be examined 
in view of services to Industry, the smuggling picas will automatically 
disappear, because Government in that caso will keep a vigilant eye on tho 
Frontiers through which such goods are smuggled, and as the Importers are 
middle-men with no manufacturing or industrial risks their main idea is to 
earn commissions only and they have no idea what-so-over about how the 
Industry should prosper and thus help tho poor ryots of the country. 

As regards Mr. Advani’s request for increasing duty on Silk, Artificial 
Silk and Staple Fibre Yarn, we are of the opinion that tho same will not 
help Sericulture now or in the immediate future, because India cannot 
supply even 10 per cent, of its consumption of rnw silk and thereby hand- 
looms only bo starved apart from the question of Mills. 

Tf at all the Tariff Board should view this point from different aspects, 
duty on Staple Fibre may be increased, because, that will not very much 
affect the handloom; but the question of duty on yarn if considered as a 
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whole should be postponed until such timo India can produce sufficient quan¬ 
tity of yarn required for the country. Besides above, India has no supply 
of Artificial Silk Yarn and it is not fair to think of increasing duty thereon, 
which if done, will kill this infant Industry and handlooms since silk is 
not available in required quantity. 

Artificial Silk Industry has come to stay in the World and has not killed 
American Silk Industry as contended by some in India, that Artificial Silk 
will kill Silk Industry in India. Silk being very costly, the general public 
excepting the richer classes who in India are in a microscopio minority, 
cannot afford to wear silk clothes. 

Artificial Silk acts as a middle stage between Silk and Cotton and 
consequently deserves due consideration for its footing into the country as 
done in other Foreign Countries if we arc to replace all Foreign Imports by 
producing sufficient quantity in the country, thereby helping to remove 
unemployment without any detriment to handloom industry. 

Indian Cotton at present is very unremunerative to tho farmer and 
short staple cotton and cotton waste practically kill the farmer and uro sold 
away for practically nothing compared to tho cost of production and 
farmers’ interest. If on the other hand Artificial Silk Industry is supported, 
naturally, the Artificial Silk yarn production plant may rise in India which 
may help the industry to be self-supporting after a number of years, thus 
helping the country, the cotton producers and the handloom industry by 
supplying artificial silk yarn of Indian production at their very door. 

The Government of Bombay and the Agricultural Research Council of 
India arc trying to find out successful uses of short Stalpe Cotton and Cotton 
Waste to turn them into Artificial Silk Yarn by putting up a Plant if 
possible which, if done, may in the end benefit the country at large. 

This is only possible if Artificial Silk Industry is supported and treated 
as indigenous industry. It is necessary therefore that, as every country 
affords facilities to its indigenous industries, India also should give facili¬ 
ties to Artificial Silk Industry and with a view to give necessary help, the 
increase on Import Duty on piece-goods with rtduction or if impossible then 
status qua position in Import Duty oil Artificial Silk Yarn arc the only 
two possibilities. 

If, however, the view is taken that the Government should have sufficient 
revenue, then in no case import duty on yarn should be increased without 
proportional increase oil import duty on piece-goods which would not only 
protect the infant industry and the capital invested due to present 5 annas 
revenue Tariff on Imported Artificial Silk Piece-goods, but will at the same 
time not be injurious in Ihe extension of Sericulture and help tho hand¬ 
loom industry as well. 


(G) Letter dsite.d the. 20thl21st September, 19.18, from the Silk and Artificial 
Silk Mills Association, Bombay. 

As promised by the representatives of the Association during the course 
of their evidence before the Board in Bombay on the 31st August, 1938, 
1 send you herewith a copy of a letter received by Messrs. Anandilal Fodar 
& Co. from the Millowners' Association, Bombay, giving estimated per¬ 
centages of world production of various textile fibres in the year 1937. 
1 also send you under separate packet u statistical chart* issued by the 
aforesaid Messrs, Anandilal Podnr & Co. giving similar and further 
information ns gathered by them from best available sources for tile year 
1930. From tbe.se it will bo noticed that while the production of staple fibre 
has doubled in the year 1937 us compared with the figures of 1936, that of 
silk has remained unchanged for the last two years at 03 per cent. Jt will 
be recalled that the Chairman of the Association had during the course of 
his evidence stressed this point demonstrating how smull a share India could 
possibly have in the world production of silk fibre particularly when it ; s 


Not printed. 
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remembered that of the O'S per cent, of the world total production nearly 
80 per cent, is produced only by America and Japan jointly. 

Further, the representatives in repjy to a question stated that hand- 
looms products met with no competition from mill products and to substan¬ 
tiate that statement, they promised to furnish the Board with the samples 
of various handloom and mill products together with their respective pricos. 
I now send you under separate packet two groups of samples, one of hand- 
loom products, given serial numbers from ono to ten and the other of mill 
products, marked from A to E. Descriptions and prices of these samples 
are given on tho attached sheet*. On a comparison it will be seen that 
while thore arc certain handloom product* which are peculiar to hand- 
looms only, there are other products which the handloonriB and mills both 
produce but since tiieir prices materially differ, no question of competition 
can possibly arise between them. 

Regretting the delay that has occurred in forwarding the figures and 
Bamplos but trusting they are still in time to bo useful. 


Copy of letter No. 3578—3 of 1038, dated the 27th ’August, 1038, from the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, to Messrs. Anundilul Bodar <Jfc Co., 
801, Cotton Exchange Building, Marwari Bazar, Bombay. 

In reply to your enquiry dated the 23rd instant, I subjoin a statement 
showing the estimated percentage of world production of various textile 
fibres in the year 1937, which totalled 29,447 million lbs. in weight : — 

Per cent. 


Cotton ......... 62'5 

Wool .7-7+ 

Jute .... • • • n-7 

Homp .. 6-3 

Flax ..V3 

Rayon Yarn . . ,.4-0 

Staple Fibro ........ 2-1 

Silk .0-3 


As regards the distribution of these fibres amongst the various countries 
of the world, L enclose a statement giving such data as is readily available. 

A comprehensive survey of the production, distribution and consumption 
of textile fibres has just been issued by the Intelligence Branch of the 
Imperial Economic Committee. Copies of this publication entitled “ Indus¬ 
trial Fibres ” can be hud from the Controller, H. M. Stationery Office, 
(Address:---Adnstrul House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2) at 2.r. 9 d. post free, 
und if you are interested in pursuing the matter, perhaps you might secure a 
copy direct. 

Estimated World Production ox Textile Fidres. 

1. Cotton. 

1937-38 Season. 

(000’s omitted.) 

Bales. 


Total Production 

a 

• 

P 

• 

• 


40.045 

U. S. A. . 

• 






20,040 

India 







5,005 

Russia. . . , 

. 






3,782 

China 







3,083 

Brazil 

• 



a 



2,282 

F.gypt 

• 



• 



2,202 

British East Africa 

• 



- 



340 


* Not printed. 

t Wool is taken at its dean weight ; if the greasy weight is taken, tho 
percentage would bo 120. 
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II. Wool (Greasy basis). 


Total .... 
Australia . 

Argentina . 

New Zealand . 

Union of South Africa . 
United States of America 
United Kingdom 


1937-38 

(In Million lbs.) 

Not available. 
1,0115 
380 

313 

270 

457 

107 


III. Rayon. 


1937 

(000'a omitted.) 
Ubs. 


Total 

♦ • • • 

• 

. 1,137,575 

Japan . . 

• • • • 


. 330,000 

United States of 

America 


. 312,002 

Great Britain . 


• • 

. 119,700 

Gonnany . . 



. 110,000 

Italy 

• • • • 

• ♦ 

. 104,300 

France 

• • a • 

• • 

48,000 

Netherlands 

• • • ■ 

• » 

22,700 

Belgium 

• • • • 

• • 

17,(XX) 

Canada 

• • • * 

• • 

. 15,073 

Poland 

. • . 


13,800 


Total 


IV. Staple Fibre. 


1937 

(000‘s omitted.) 
Lbe. 

. 604,125 


Japan ......... 174,000 

United States of America. 20,000 

Great Britain ........ 35,125 

Germany . 200,000 

Italy . . 157,000 

France ......... 13,500 


V. Jute. 


Approximate tonnago of yield of Jute Fibre. 

1936 
Tons. 
1,560,000 
32,000 


1,592,000 


India 

Others 
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Total 

Production 

VI. Silk. 

• • 

1936-37 Season. 

. 120 million lbs, 

Total 

Production 

VII. Flax. 

• 

1930-37 Season. 

. 1,042 million lbs. 


(7) Letter dated the 21st July, l'-tSS, from the Bombay Yarn and Silk 
Merchants’ Association, iVambakanta Post No. H, Bombay. 

I am directed by my Committee to refer to your letter No. 595, dated 
the 15th June, 1938, and in reply to send you hereby the views of my 
Committee on the questions raised therein. 

1. (u) Tho foreign countries that compete most with Indian silk are China 
and Japan. 

(6) Competition in this respect is keenest in filature silk in Kashmir and 
in all parts of India wherever the handlooin industry is in existence. 

‘2. Canton filature 20/22 deniers Rs. 4-4 por lb. Japan filature white 
20/22 Ks. 5-5 per lb. Japan filature yellow 20/22 Us. 5-5 per lb. Kashmir 
filature yellow 20/22 Rs. 5-12 per Jb. 


Canton Filature. 





Por ib. 
Rs. A. P. 

C.i.f. price Its. 

340 

por cwt., i.e. 

2 9 0 

Lauding charge 

. 

. .... 

0 0 3 

Tariff duty 

• 

. 

0 13 0 

Protective duty 

• 

Jen™!* vMria 

. 0 14 0 



Es-Godown 

. 4 5 0 



Japan Filature. 

Per lb. 
Rs. A. P. 

C.i.f. prico Rs. 

600 

per cwt., i.e. 

4 9 0 

Landing charge 


■ • • • • 

0 0 3 

Tariff duty . 

. 

. 

13 0 

Protective duty 

• 

• • • • • 

0 14 0 



Ex- Godown 

6 10 3 


3. India produces only yellow filature, Mysore being an exception which 
produces other types of filature silks also of inferior kind in negligible 
quantities. The Committee of my Association is not in a position to supply 
information regarding other types of silk, they not being available in the 
murkot. 

4. Yes. The Indian silk is always dearer because of small production. 
Tho difference between tho price realised for India silk and foreign silk is 
attributed to the fact that Japan is the greatest producer of silk on mass 
production basis satisfying about 80 per cent, of world’s demand of silk. 
This mass production is again faseilitated by long standing experience, 
climatic conditions, soil, skilled and organised labour and last but not tho 
least Government fascilitics. The attention of the silk producers in Japan 
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is entirely focussed on this sort of cultivation. Religion is another handicap 
in the development of silk industry in India. 

5. The Railway freights per maund from Bombay to various towns in 
India are given below: — 


Ahmedabad 

Bangalore 

Bagalkot 

Conjeeveram 

Kumbhakoram 

Madras 

Kashi 

Surat 

Sholapur 

Salem 

Nagpur 

Multan 

Amritsar 

Warangal 


Ra. a. p. 
1 0 0 
2 10 0 
1 10 0 

3 0 G 

4 2 10 
3 8 3 

2 14 11 
1 2 0 
14 7 

3 12 8 

2 5 4 

4 0 0 

3 15 3 
2 9 7 


6. No definite answer can be given to this query because tho prices of 
foreign os well as of Indian silk us of most other commodities are generally 
governed by the world trading conditions. General trade conditions are 
bound to bo reflected and hence the market fluctuations. Prices in Japan 
and China are entirely governed by foreign demand. 

7. There cannot bo any comparison in quality between Indian Bilk and 
imported silk because they materially differ in many respoets. Kashmir and 
Bongal produce 99 per cent, yellow. Mysore produces 100 per cent, greenish 
white. Japan produces 70 per cent, white and 30 per cent, yellow. China 
produces 50 per cent, yellow and 50 per cent, white. Again no comparison 
can be made by sight. There is no scientific basis for production and 
distribution for silk in India and hence no comparison can be made as regards 
price also. 

As regards the third question in this query my Committeo think 
+hat defects in Indian silk as in any other industry can bo remediod by 
extending proper Government ho}p and encouragement. Race of silk-worms 
reared in India and tho colours of silk produced are very different from 
those of imported silk while maximum demand for consumption in India 
ia for the white type. Mysore is the only state in India where silk industry 
is taken, as a State aided industry. 

8. Process of production of raw silk in India and in other countries is 
generally the same. Tho only difference is in respect of machinery equip- ’ 
ment, inefficiency of production and unskilled and unorganised labour. 

9. Yog. Indian manufacturer as stated above docs not possess anything 
compared to a foreign manufacturer as ho is generally at a disadvantage 
in respect of proper plant and machinery, material, etc., as stated above. 
Indian freights and railway charges aro also higher. 

10. Cannot forecast. The future trend of price of raw silk depends 
entirely on world trading conditions in general and on New York silk 
market in particular which consumes about 80 por cent, of the total world 
production. My Committee, however, think that the lowest prices for raw 
silk have been reached at present. 

11. The present classification and tariff valuation of imported raw silk 
have been classified according to the recommendations of Tariff Board of 
1927. My Committee think that they are quite suitable for customs purposes. 
This does not any way operate to the disadvantage of the indigenous pro¬ 
ducer as suggested in the Tariff Board Report of 1933 and as suggested by 

67 
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Mysore requisitions. My Committee, however, would not have any objection 
it the Tariff Hoard thinks it proper to fix duty ad valorem. 

12. My Committee is in entire agreement with the views expressed in 
this query. 1 lie substitution is entirely due to the pHee tactor and heavy 
duties on raw silk. 

I, 1. Tile rise in the price of imported silk in January, 1937,, was of a 
permanent and real nature. It cannot be attributed to any change in 
quality of imports nr variation in the price us general world trading condi¬ 
tions are bound to be reflected in every market us stated above. Silk markot 
cannot remain an exception to this. 

II. My Committee do not think so. 

15. To a certain this is true. The exporters of foreign silk do pay 
attention to the requirements of the Indian consumers. Preferences in matter 
ol quality, finish and packing also affect comjretition to a slight extent. 
This defect in India can be easily rectified. 

10. My Committee think that Indian importers of foreign «ilk are 
generally importing only filature silk which is produced to the require¬ 
ments of the Indian market. lienee no change has been visible ill recent 
years China native silk has disappeared. 

17. The importers sell direct to the weavers us well as through retailers or 
brokers according to tlio prevailing circumstances 

13. The weavers generally obtain raw materials from merchants or 
through commission agents excepting raw silk and silk yarn which aro 
manufactured in India. Price per lb. is difficult to be ascertained. 

19. The weavers do not use yarn made from staple fibre in the manufac¬ 
ture of silk goods. Staple fibre is separately and independently used without 
any mixture. Hence the following two questions in this query do not 
arise. 

20. There ib a tendency for a staple fibre yarn to oust, to a certain extent, 
silk us people have now-a-davs taken a fancy for staple fibre. The second 
query in this question is difficult, to be answered very correctly but my 
Committee think that it will look up slowly on account of higher prices 
of silk. 

21. The performance of these operations generally depend upon and are 
carried out by the weuver himself according to the convenience and the 
apace at his disposal. In other cases it may be carried out by some other 
agency. 

22. No definite information can be given regarding this query. It much 
depends upon the type of cloth the weaver proposes to manufacture. 

23. Spun silk is generally used for shirting and coating. Not always. 

24. Haw silk is generally sorted or graded by the roaler himself. If 
uniform standard of gradution and sorting be introduced and be adopted by 
the parties concerned the weaver would certainly take advantage of it. 
This again would result in the increased consumption of Indian silk. 

25. The statement made before tho laRt Tariff Board enquiry regarding 
the preference extended by the weavers to the imported silk were correct 
and still hold good. There is no improvement wbat-so-ever and no effort* 
have been made hitherto to remedy these defects. 

26. Thero has been no improvement hitherto in the method of re-reeling. 

27. The statement made in this query haR been an established fact. 
There has been no change in the present position. The position is rather 
getting aggravated on account of tbo extremo cheapnoss of imported 
artificial silk yam. 

23 My Committee think that the protection extended to Indian raw 
silk is mOro than sufficient under the prevailing circumstances. 

29. Japan occupies a pre-eminent position as a producer of silk, 80 per 
cont. of world’s demand for consumption being supplied by Japan. Thus 
Japan’s silk industry is based on muss production which considerably helps 
it to maintain its pre-eminent position. Another reason why Japan bus 
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obtained a pre-eminent position as an exporter to India of raw silk and 
silk goods is that people have taken a fancy lor filatue silk since 1933. 

30. My Committee is not in a position to reply this query. 

31. Yes. It is always the human nature to go in for cheaper products. 
This does work to the disadvantage of Indian product. 

32. My Committee is not in a position to reply this query. 

33. The result of protection extended to the sericultural industry ill 
India cannot be gauged at present, the new filature ventures being in the 
initial stages. 

34. Yes. There does exist a tendency to produce a larger quantity of 
silk goods in India from imported raw materials if they are available 
cheuply. 

35. My Committee is not in a position to give any specific instanco but 
they do suspect smuggling in imported silk through Persian Gulf, Kathiawar 
Ports and French and Portuguese territories in India. 

The attention of the Government of India and the Central Board of 
Revenue against complaints of these types of smuggling have been already 
drawn. All information regarding this cases are on record with the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Central Tariff Board. 

My Committee have endeavoured to reply the questionnaire as accurately 
as possible in the light of available data and statistics at their disposal 
and in consultation with people well-informed in the subject and with 
interest in this industry. While replying this questionnaire ray Committoe 
suggest that any further increase in duty will result in considerably 
encouraging smuggling as has been proved beyond doubts with regard lo 
other commodities and will result in killing the handloom industry with 
disastrous effects. My Committee understand that for the last three years 
Kashmir and Mysore varieties are being sold on a remunerative basis and 
hence there is no room at present for any further increase in duty. My 
Committee take it as their duty to further suggest that every infant industry 
invariably needs Government help and protection in the initial stages ami 
hence think that what is most essentially required in the Government grants 
on a large seal in the extension and development of this vitnl industry and 
in increasing production of filature silks on a mass production basis which 
at present is comparatively poor being only 10 per cent, of the total Indian 
consumption. 


(8) Letter dated the loth September, 1038, from, the Secretary, Bombay 
Boyon Association, Bombay. 

1 am directed to address you on behalf of the members of the Bombay 
Rayon Association, which comprises local importers of the following British 
and Continental manufacturers of artificial silk yarn: — 

Messrs. Lustre Fibres, Ltd., England, representing Courtaulds. 

Messrs. S. N. t. A. Viscosa, Italy. 

Messrs. Connnerciale Italianu Soeicta Anonima per il Raion, Italy. 

Messrs. Ohatillnn, S. A. I., Italy. 

Messrs. Societa Anonima Gcrli Industria Raion, Italy. 

Los Files de Calais, France. 

Messrs. Glanzstoff/Courtaulds, Ltd., Germany. 

Societa de la Viscose Suisse (Emmenbrucke) Sa, Switzerland. 

Messrs. Steckborn Artificial Silk Co., Switzerland. 

My Association has followed with considerable interest the tour of 
your Board throughout the various centres of the silk industry in India 
and has carefully studied the reports thereon which have appeared in local 
nows papers from time to time. 

Tt is understood by my Association that your Board has been constituted 
to consider the protective duties already afforded to the sericultural industry 

fi7 a 
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and to decide whether these duties should be maintained or altered. It is 
further understood that the industry bases part of its case for increased 
protection upon the necessity for protecting handloom weavers of pure 
silk goods. 

In this latter respect, my Association has perused with concern, sugges¬ 
tions that increased duties on the imports of artificial silk yarn will assist 
in affording some measure of protection to the serieultural industry and in 
these circumstances, I am desired to roquest you to place the views of the 
Association before your Board. 

In the first place, my Association is strongly of the opinion that there 
can he no roal competition between artificial silk yarn and pure silk, this 
owing to the very wide disparity which exists in price. This disparity in 
price is not a doubtful factor but a reality and my Association contends 
that an increased import duty on artificial silk yarn would not thereiore 
lead to any benefit being derived from the serieultural industry. 

On the contrary, it is the view of my Association that an increase in 
the import duty on artificial silk yarn would impose a serious handicap on 
a far more important industry, namely, the Textile Industry which consumes 
very large quantities of this yarn. 

Further, it is contended by my Association that bucIi an increased duty 
would also penalise similarly a very large handloom industry. In this 
respect, it is the experience of the members of my Association over many 
years of trading in India that the handloom weavers producing cloths of 
pure silk form a very small minority indeed when compared w’ith the large 
number of weavers whose cloth productions are derived from the use of 
artificial silk yarn. In the view of my Association, the use of artificial 
silk yarn affords to the Textile Industry and to the handloom weavers 
alike, an opportunity of varying their cloth productions cheaply, whilst in 
turn, these varied productions form a. most important asset in competing 
against the importations of all artificial silk and all mixture cloths of foreign 
origin. 

It is contended therefore, that any imposition of an increased import duty 
on artificial silk yarn would not lead to any benefit to the Serieultural 
Industry, but rather to an additional burden being placed upon the activi¬ 
ties of the Textile Industry as also of the very large handloom industry. 
It will be of interest to illustrate the increasing value of artificial silk 
yarn to the above industries by a glance at the figures relating to importa¬ 
tions million lbs. in the period April-March, 1927-28 and 3lj million lbs. 
in the period April-March, 1937-38. 

Finally, my Association deems it only proper to stress the fact of the 
low purchasing power of India's population and it follows therefore, that a 
varied and attractive lunge of cloth productions saleablo at prices within 
the range of the Indian consumer is not only desirable but a necessity'. 


(9) tetter No. SOSO , dated the 19th July, 1938, from, the Indian Merchants’ 

Chamber, Jehangir II ’adia Building, Esjdanade Bond, Fort, Bombay, 

T am directed by my Committee to refer to your letters of the 24th 
May and loth June, 1938, forwarding to them copies of the questionnaires 
issued by tho Board in connection with the enquiry into the claims for 
protection to the silk industry. As the said questionnaires are mainly 
intended to bo answered by importers, traders and industry, my Committee 
are not here replying to the same. They would, however, make a general 
statement of their views on the question of continuing the protection to 
the Serieultural Industry and incidentally to the silk industry. 

Before, however, dealing with the present reference, my Committee would 
like to refer to the fact that the protection that was afforded by the Tariff 
Textilo Protection Amendment Act of 1934- did not give to the industry the 
measure of protection recommended by the Tariff Board. In fact, by that 
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Att, Government granted to the industry a much lower level of protection 
than was found justified by the Board. Even during the first period of 
protection the claims of the industry for greater relief were pressed beloro 
Government on many occasion and tho Committee of my Chamber had sent 
representations for an immediate review of the situation with a view to 
increasing the level of protection afforded to the industry. My Committee 
are mentioning this particularly, to urge upon the Board that, in their 
opinion, even the protection then afforded wa3 half-hearted and did not 
go the whole way the Tariff Board or the commercial community wanted 
Government to go. 

My Committee must in this connection draw a pointed reference to an 
additional consideration introduced in the Commerce Department Resolution, 
dated tho 9th April, 1938, roforring tho question of the Sericulture 
Industry to the Tariff Roard. The Board is asked to take into account, 
in making their recommendations, the financial needs of the country and 
dependence of the Government of India on import, export and excise duties 
for a largo part of its revenue. It is very unusual for Government to charge 
the Tariff Board with the duty of considering the effect on revenues ly 
any of their recommendations regarding protection to an industry, and my 
Committee cannot too strongly condemn the departure. My Committee 
most emphatically protest aguinst tho implications of introducing the revenue 
factor in the terms of reference. After all, the country is committed to tho 
policy of discriminating protection and the application of that policy to 
any industry must, in its initial stages, be, or at least be presumed to 
mean, an acquiescence in the consequential drop in tile revenues from the 
Customs and other duties on that import. My Committee, therefore, feel 
that in a matter concerning the protection of an industry the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Tariff Board should be fettered by such revenue considerations. 
It shuuld be guided, mainly, from the point of view of the es-scntial require¬ 
ments of the industry sought to he protected. 

The claims of the industry for protection were examined in great detail 
by the Tariff Board and the Board came to the conclusion that after apply¬ 
ing all the tests laid down by Government in this regard, the industry 
required to he safeguarded. My Committee, therefore, do not wish to 
discuss here the question of justification for protection. If at all the posi¬ 
tion of the industry has, as compared with what obtained nt the time of tho 
last Tariff Board Enquiry, worsened and, therefore, the strong arguments 
in favour of protection adduced by the Board themselves in their report 
in 1933 are of equal, if not, greater application to-day. 

The imports of raw silk have been increasing during the last four years, 
as will bo seen from tho following figures: — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Lbs. 

Us. 

1934-35 

2,216,920 

57,37,898 

1935-36 

2,191,436 

57,73,129 

1936-37 

1,977,419 

64,51,871 

1937-38 

2,-535,274 

94,67,262 


The figures of the production of row silk in the country, as far as they 
are available, also indicate that there has been no advance absolutely. On 
tho contrary, the Indian industry has not been able to withstand the 
foreign competition, and the conclusion is irresistible that tho measure of 
protection afforded to the industry has not been adequate to serve its 
purpose, viz., to enable tho industry to consolidate its position. Protection 
from competing classes of imported silk goods was also accepted by the Tariff 
Board in its last report and by Government by their subsequent action as 
an essential step in any scheme of protection for the sericulture industry. 
The figures, however, of the imports of silk piece-goods, as shown below, 
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go to show that the expectations hold by the Bourd have not been 
realised : — 


Year. 


Quantity. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

B*. 

1931-35 

• 

2,627,951 

1,25,20,420 

1935-3(5 

• • 

2.146,234 

90,37,207 

193(5-37 

, , 

1,741,998 

81,21,559 

89,92,562 

1937-38 

. 

1,806,324 


It is, therefore, evident that the measure of protection given to the 
industry has failed to achieve its object, that the Government wero not 
justified in fixiug rates of duties lower than those recommended by tho 
lost Tariff Board and that tho industry stands in greater need of assistance 
now than at any time in the past. 

As far as the handloom industry is concerned, a corresponding and effec¬ 
tive increase in the duty on imported silk manufactures, which lias beon 
accepted as an integral part of the scheme for the protection of the sericul¬ 
ture industry, is udoquate compensation to that industry, for the increase 
in the eoBt of raw materials. My Committee even feel that with the 
increased attention now being given by autonomous Provincial Governments 
to the needs of the handloom industry, the protective effect of the duties 
on imported silk goods will be more evident and the Bcheme of protection 
will benefit this industry to the same, if not a greater, extent us the sericul¬ 
ture industry. 

My Committee wish also to suggest that the scheme of protection recom¬ 
mended should include automatic safeguards against currency fluctuations 
and against ubnormal reduction in the price of imported silk and silk piece- 
goods. Past experience has shown how tho above factors can upset consider¬ 
ably the measure of protection, based on certain level of prices and exchange 
assumed as standard by the Board, while forming their conclusions. 

My Committee, therefore, strongly urge on the Board the desirability of 
continuing the protection to the industry, of raising the protective duties 
to a level which would, having regard to all relevant factors, in the opinion 
of the Board, enablo tho industry, firstly, to withstand foreign competition, 
and, secondly, to consolidate its position, and of recommending a fairly 
long period of protection. The industry, which has a historic past, should 
not be allowed to die by the competition of the kind it has experienced 
during recent years; but should he assisted by the State in withstanding 
and fighting that competition. The part played by the industry incidentally 
in the rural economy of certain parts of the country is also a factor of vital 
importance and it is to be hoped that the revenue exigencies of the Govern¬ 
ment of India will not stand in tho way of a just and satisfactory solution 
of the problem of saving the sericulture and silk weaving industry for 
tho country. 

(10) Letter No. A1237, dated the 1st Avaunt, I0.1P. fro-n the M annul I 
Chamber of Commerce, Ltd., 332-Si, Katbade.vi 7 toad, Bombay. 

Re: Protection to Bv.riculturai, Trent! stry. 

With reference to your letters Nos. B44-A. and 595, dated the 24th 
May, 1938, ar.d 15th June, 1938, respectively and the questionnaire sent 
therewith, I am directed to send my Board’s reply as follows: — 

As the questionnaires are drafted for exporters, importers traders and 
manufacturers, my Board do not propose to answer them in detail. M.v 
Board will, therefore, confine themselves to a few points of general import¬ 
ance in regard to tho sericultural and silk industrie-s of the country. 

It is a well-known fact that Indian sulk industry is not of recent origin 
but that it dates back to times prior to the ancient civilizations of Home, 
Greece, Egypt and the Near East. Historians are now coining forward with 
facts of the extensive trade that ancient India had with those civilizations 
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mainly in cotton and silk cloth. Benares has been famous for its silken 
fabrics for centuries. Other centres of silk production too such as certain 
areas in Bengal and Assam as well as Mysore and Kollegal in Karnutuk 
still maintain their reputation for silk production. In fuct it is estimated 
that even to-day iuspite of hard competition by cheap foreign silks and 
artificial silks, domestic production supplies ubout half the demands of the 
country. 

It is, therefore, obvious that if the Government only make up their mind 
seriously to help the industry the people will gladly make el torts ior greater 
and greater production and to improve the quality and variety produced. In 
fuct even the Tariff Board Report of 1933 agrees that jlie problem is mom 
of safe-guarding and reviving an old established indigenous industry than 
of starting by means of protection a new industry in this country to compote 
with established industries of other countries. Jt is true that much headway 
is to be made in the use of disoatse-free soed, in the improving and cheapening 
of mulberry leaf, in improving the quality and yield of cocoons and in 
introducing in this country on a wider scalo the modern technique of the 
West and of Japan in rearing worms, reeling cocoons, etc. But ail this will 
follow in tho wake of adequate protection against unfair competition and 
direct encouragement by the Government. 

It may also be pointed out that the silk industry in India is still in 
the main a cottage industry although a few modern factories have recently 
been established bore and there in the country. The Indian sericultural 
industry, therefore, still produces for the handloom weaver and handloom 
weaving is a cottage industry. Since the introduction of provincial 
autonomy, provincial Governments, at. least in tho provinces where Congress 
Ministries are in power, aro making strenous efforts to help cottage indus¬ 
tries, to reconstruct village life and to revive the arts and crafts of the 
villagers that have been crushed out of existenco by the machine produced 
goods of the West and by the unsympathetic attitude of former Govern¬ 
ments. Any adequate protection given to the sericultural industry at this 
juncture, therefore, will give a greater philip to tho industry than the 
protection granted in 1933 could do. 

My Board further wish to point out that tho argument that high 
protection would mean a blow at the consumer does not apply with the 
same force to the sericultural and silk industries as it would to many other 
major industries of tho country such as cotton. Because the consumer in 
the case of silk goods helongs to the upper-middlo-class to a certain extent 
and mainly to the richer and more opulent classes. An increase in the price 
of articles of consumption by those classes cun he borne by them much 
better than an increase in tho price of goods of mass consumption by the 
millions. Thus tho easo for protection to sericultural and silk industries 
has two powerful arguments in its favour, viz., that these industries are 
mainly cottuge industries and therefore any benefit obtained will go directly 
where it is neoded most and secondly that tho burden will fall mainly on a 
class that is comparatively better able to bear it. 

My Board hope, thereforo, that tho Tariff Board will recommend a 
greater and more adequate protection to sericultural industry than has been 
grudgingly granted by the Government hitherto and for a sufficiently long 
period. As the Tariff Board Report of 1933 says “ probably no industry has 
been assailed by so many dangers at tho same time as the Indian Silk 
Industry ”. It is, therefore, necessary that any protection given should 
protect the industry from all these dangers to an adequate extent. 1 hope 
you will please excuse the delay in sending this reply. 


(11) Letter (fated tlx Xth July, 1'J.iK, from the. Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce, Patel House, 10, Chvrchgate. Street, Fort, Bombay. 

We, the Japanese Chamhcr of Commerce, Bombay, have the honour to 
submit you herewith our views on the question of protection lo tbo Sericul¬ 
tural Industry and hopo that the same will receive your favourable 
consideration. 
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2. Foreign silk is not new in the Indian market, it was imported into 
this country as far back as 1361 and every year since then, even when the 
Indian industry was very prosperous and thriving, India has imported from 
foreign countries roughly 2,000,000 lbs. of ra.w silk. In the last two years 
even this has been much reduced,—in 1935-36 and 1930-37, the imports were 
less by about 400,000 lbs., i.e., 1,600,000 lbs. annually. Most of this 
imported raw' silk is a very high grade filature, the like of which is not 
produced in India and the handloom weavers have taken a special liking lor 
it for preparing special qualities of fabrics. ThiB goes to prove that India 
still requires foreign raw silk and that the local production of raw silk 
is insufficient to meet the Indian demand. The high import duty will there¬ 
fore seriously hit the handloom weavers and will not only deprive them of 
their long established trade and means of livelihood, but cause other reper¬ 
cussions—smuggling for instance is likely to ho curried on on a large scale 
(as in the case of certain goods similarly taxed) to the detriment of the 
industry as a whole. 

3. The incidence of the present duty on the imported raw silk is sufficiently 
prohibitive, viz., roughly 50 per cent, and the handloom weavers aro already 
suffering heavily on this account. 

4. It was in Octoher, 19:14, that the price for imported Japan raw silk 
touched the lowest figure of Its. 3-12. Having fluctuated slightly for about 
10 months till July, 1935, it rose steadily to Rs. 6-15 in July, 1937, and 
though a ronction set in thereafter and the prioes have declined last month 
to Rs. 5-5, they are much higher when compared to those of 1933, 1934 and 
1935. The present position is the China and Japan markets are advancing 
and looking to the present state of the industry abroad, there are less 
chances of the market, declining over there though alight fluctuations off 
and on aro inevitable and unavoidable. 

5. We are of opinion, that, with the measure of protection already given, 
it should be possible for the industry to develop to the fullest extent side by 
side with the imported raw silk which it must be remembered is superior 
and the necessity for it will always be felt as it will be an infinitely long 
time to cope with the Indian handloom weavers’ demand and peculiar 
requirements. May we also point out that the present plight of the Indian 
industry in not making headway with the existing protection is not duo to 
the inadequacy of the protection granted hut to the disorganised state of 
the industry itself, the primitive methods adopted nnd the lnck of proper 
organisation for conditioning, grading and marketing the goods and last 
but not the least the necessary capital which is shy. 

6. In conclusion, we sincerely hope that in your recommendations to the 
Government you will kindly give due weight to our above views. 


(12) Letter from the Tariff Board No. CHS, dated the 18th July, 1918, to the 
Japanete Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

With reference to the informal talk the Board had with your President 
and the Vice-Consul for Japan, I enclose herewith a supplementary ques¬ 
tionnaire. The Board will feel most grateful if your Association will send 
us the replios to the 3 printed questionnaires handed over personally along 
with your roplies to the ono now enclosed by the end of this month. A line 
in reply will oblige. 

Supplementary Questionnaire for the Japanese Chamber of Commerce, 

Bombay. 

1. (a) Please give the c.i.f. prices of the various classes of articles shown 
below : — 

(1) Raw silk, 

(2) Silk yarn or twisted silk, 

(3) Noils, 
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(4) Spun silk, 

(5) Nitto yarn, 

(6) Artificial silk yarn and twisted silk rayon, 

(7) Puro silk goods, 

(8) Artificial silk goods and mixtures, 

(9) Staple fibre and colourod staple fibre. 

(fi) How do these prices compare with those in Japan? 

(c) Do the export prices differ from the Home prices P 

(d) Is there any Association which fixeR prices for export marketsP If 
so, please state whether the e.i.f. prices in the different markets are according 
to the market conditions or same for all markets. 

2. Please give the cost of production per lb. of each of the articles above 
named, preferably in details as asked for in question 29 of the Board’s 
general questionnaire for the Sericultural Industry. 

3. Please state the cost of producing a pound of cocoon and the kinds of 
worms reared. 

4. Pleaso give the temperature and humidity according to your opinion 
which are suitable for rearing worms. 

5. IIow much silk are you able to obtain from a pound of cocoon? 

6. What arc the qualities of silk imported into India as compared to those 
into the United States of Amorica? 

7. In the beginning of 1937 prices of imported silk rose very rapidly; that 
lasted for 14 months until February, 1938, and then it dropped in that parti¬ 
cular month. Please state whether that rise was due to temporary causes 
and the present price is permanent or whether the present price iR temporary 
and may go bock to the higher level. What is the cause of the rise at the 
end of 1936 and drop in 1938 P 

8. You say in your representation that the present protection to tho 
Indian industry is adequate. PleaRc state your reasons. 

9. What is the possible effect of the war on your export trade and prices? 

10. It is stated that 90 per cent, of your production is imported to tho 
United States of America. Please stato whether in the event of the trade 
resuming normal conditions there, thero would bo any shrinkage in the 
exports to India. 


(13) TMter No. 205, dated the Hth July, 10.18, from the Japanese Chamber 
of Commerce, Bombay. 

Wo are in receipt of your letter dated 13th instant and the supplementary 
questionnaire enclosed therewith in connection with the silk industry and 
beg to say that, we shall call for required information from the Home country 
and try to furnish answers in time as far as possible. 


(14) Letter No. 225, dated the 1st September, 1938, from the Japanese 
Chamber uf Commerce Bombay. 

We beg to enclose herewith a statement, prepared from the Trade Returns 
issued by the Finance Department of the Government of Japan, showing 
tho export of raw silk and silk and artificial silk manufactures from Japan 
to British India during the last four calendar years, as desired by ^ou. 
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Statement of Exporlt of Japanese Raw Silt, Silk and Art. Silk manufactures to British India during the Calender Tears 1934 to 1937 
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(15) Letter IVo. 2119, (kited the 13th September, 19,18, from the Jajxtnest 
Chamber of Commerce Bombay. 

Re: Tarift value for the Japanese Silk. 

With reference to the interview we had with you on the 30th ultimo 
we have the honour to furnish herewith in the attached sheet the present 
market values of the Japanese silk imported into India and request you to 
establish sub-divisions in the tariff values for assessment of the said 
merchandise accordingly and hope same will meet with your favourable 
consideration. 


Market Valuer of the Japanese Silk and the Suggestions for the Tariff 

Values of the same. 



Present 

Average 

Tariff 

Japanese. 

market 

for last 

value 

value. 

11 months. 

suggested. 


Ha. a. 

Ha. A. 

Rb. a. 


Filatures (Steam or Hand-reeled 
or re-reeled)— 


Up to 20/22 deniers, i.e. 


^ I' ~- > -, 

average 21 deniers 

5 12 

5 9 

3 10 

Above 20/22 deuiors, 




average 21 deniers 

5 2 

5 0 

3 0 

Dupion Silks all kinds . 

3 12 

3 12 

2 4 


(1G) Letter dated the 24th May, 1938, from. Messrs. Karanjia 'Bros., Ltd., 
17-19, Bomanji Master Road, Bombay. 

As desired by you I send you the names of prominent merchants dealing 
in Silk and Artificial Silk Yarn and Piece-goods. 

Raw Silk, Artificial Silk Yarn, and Staple Fibres. 


Messrs. Nagindaa Foolchand Chinoy, 
,, Rajaram Qirdharilal, 

,, Gordhandas Nathalal, 

,, 8akalehund G. Shah, 

,, Gordhandas Ishwardas, 

,, Haji Hassan Dada, 
alt of Tamba Kanta, Bombay. 


Silk and Artificial Silk Fiect-goods. 

Messrs. Pohoomull Broe., 

„ J. Kimatrai A Co., 

„ J. Ramkishen Bros., 

,, J. P. Jamnadas & Co., 

,, M. N. Goghai & Co., 

,, Rijhumal Bros., 

,, K. Hassaram & Co., 

,, E. F. Kavarana & Co., 

,, Kaganmal Rumchand, 

,, Valirum Sons, 

,, Pravin & Co., 

all of Silk Bazar, Kalbadcvi, Bombay, 
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(17) Letter dated the 21d July, l’JSX, from Messrs. Karanjia fires., Ltd., 

Bombay. 

Ploaso find enclosed herewith six copies of answers to the questionnaire 
regarding Protection to Sericultural industry, to be answered by the 
Importers and Traders. 


Subject: —Questionnaire he. Protection to Sericultural Industry in 

In ou. 

As desired by you we have the honour to reply to your questionnaire 
as follow s: — 

1. The foreign countries which compete most with Indian silk are China 
and Japon. 

1. (u) The class of silk affected is filature silk. 

2. (a) Canton filature 20/22 deniers Its. 4-4 per lb. Japanese filature 
white 20/22 Its. 5-8. Japanese filature yellow 20/22 Its. 6-6. Kashinere 
filature yellow 20/22 Its. 5-12. 

2. (/>) C.i.f. prices Rs. 300; Ra. COO for Canton and Japanese filature 
respectively. 

2. (o) Landing charges ^ per cout., discount lj per cent., and brokerage 
1 per cent. 

3. Kashmere produces only yellow filatures and Mysore produces white 
filatures of inferior kind in negligible quantities. 

4. The Indian silk is always dearer because of its small production. The 
foreign silk is cheaper because of its enormous produotiou, natural climatic 
advantages, skilled labour, experience of hundreds of years and Government 
help. 

5. The freight and shipping expenses from Japan to India do not come 
to more than Rs. 8 per picul Railway freight between Bombay and Madras, 
Calcutta und Benares comes to 1 anna per lb., i.e., about Rs. 8-8 per bale. 

6. The foreign prices are entirely governed by the world demand and 
especially American demand which country consumes almost three-fourths 
of Japanese and Chinese exports. Although the silk are gradod according 
to their quality no special cinss is manufactured for India and therefore, 
as stated above, the prices in Japan or China arc entirely governed by 
foreign domand. 

7. This country produces almost entirely silks of the yellow variety whilst 
a greater domund is for the white varieties. Therefore no comparison can 
be drawn between the white foreign varieties and the local yellow varieties. 
Even if compared with the foreign yellow variety the local silk falls short 
in quality because of its lack of proper re-reeling, gradation, etc. Tho 
quality could be improved if proper Government help is forthcoming as 
Mysore is trying at present. 

8. The process of manufacture in India docs not differ materially from 
other countries. The difference lies in proper equipments, efficiency and 
skilled labour. 

9. As stated above the Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage regard¬ 
ing machinery and labour. However, that is fully compensated by high 
customs duties on foreign silk. 

10. It is impossible to forecast owing to the uncertain political and 
economic conditions of foreign countries. 

11. Tho classifications and tariff conditions of imported raw silk are quit# 
suitahle and do not in any way operate to the disadvantage of the indigenous 
producer. 

12. The present trend is definitely for a preference for filature silks. 
The handspun silk is being replaced by artificial silk yarn and staple fibre 
owing to the price factor. 
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13. The variation was due to natural rise of the market and not due 
to any change in the quality. 

14. We do not think so. 

15. Proper attention is always paid by foreign exporters to the require¬ 
ments of Indian middlemen and consumers. However, that defect by the 
Indian producers can be easily rectified. 

10. There is no change in the actual quality of the imported silks but 
all the old hand-reeled varieties have given place to filatures. 

17. The importers sell either direct or through Indian commission houses 
according to tlie connections with the consumer. 

18. Weavers generally obtain the raw materials from retail merchants or 
commission houses according to the quantity consumed. Mostly, and almost 
entirely the yarn is imported yarn, the price paid ib not possiblo to BtaU) 
unless any specific variety is mentioned. 

19. Manufacturers of silk goods wanting to reduce the cost of production 
arc using staple libra in preference to raw silk and what proportion of this 
staple fibre yarn is being consumed cannot be definitely mentioned. The 
source is the same as the source of obtaining other yarns, and approximate 
price of staple fibro is about Rs. 1-8 per lb. There is a tendency for the 
staple fibre to oust pure silk and it has already ousted Bpun silk yarn to a 
very large extent. 

21. The performance of this operation is generally carried out by the 
weaver himself according to the convenience and space available. 

22. No definite answer can be given to this question as it entirely depends 
on the quality of cloth mnnufactuied 

23 Spun silk is generally used for spun crapes used for shirting and 
manufacturing suitings. 

24. The sorting and grading must be done by a proper conditioning house 
and a certificate given, which would surely put the Indian silk on u par with 
foreign variety. 

25. During the 3 years since the last Tariff Board inquiry nothing seems 
to have been done as regards increase of production or methods of soiling 
Indian silks as stated ill the query. 

26. Thero seems no progress to have boon made in this direction also. 

27. The position is the sumo. Artificial silk yarn is gaining ground on 
account of its cheapness although that hus had tho beneficial effect of Indian 
capitalists taking to tho manufacture of artificial silk goods employing a 
quite large number of workers. 

28. The increased duty on imported spun silk has given complete protec¬ 
tion to the Indian raw silk. 

29. The reason Japan has gained ground in India is because Shanghai 
band-reeled varieties have yielded to Japaneses filature. 

30. The protection to Tudian silk and artificial silk industry is sufficient. 
However on account of smuggling this protection is of no avail. 

31. No. 

32. All artificial fancy goods heavily compete with the Indian made silk 
goods. 

33. The factories using silk and spun silk are just able to manage owing 
to protective tariffs on cloth, however, they could do much better if the duty 
on imported silk was reduced. They prefer foreign silk because they are 
unable to obtain any good white variety of Indian silk and even the yellow- 
variety is always higher in price than its foreign equivalents. Unless the 
price of Indian raw silk comes down, or the duty on imported raw silk is 
raised further by any chance, than the Indian manufacturers will not bo 
able to do anything against the foreign colt.h. 

34. Although there has been an increase in the import of artificial silk 
yarn and a considerable increase in the manufacture of artificial cloth in 
India it has no connection with the fall in imports of silk fabrics because the 
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trade return* d6 not show how much silk piece-goods are re-exported and 
which are consequently smuggled into India. There is a tendency to produce 
a large quantity of silk piece-goods in India and that tendency would bo 
insured if the duty on foreign silk was reduced or the Indian sericulturists 
supply silk at cheaper rates. 

35. Since 1923 wo have been drawing attention of tho Government of 
India and the Central Board of Kcvcnue against cases of smuggling through 
the Persian Gulf, Kathiawar ports and French and Portuguese territories in 
India. All informations regurding cases of smuggling are on record with the 
Government of India and the Central Board of Kevonuc. 


(18) Letter dated the l?th September, 1938, from Messrs. KantiJal <fc Co., 
Mulji Jetha Market, Chandra Chvwk, Bombay. 

It luu come to our knowledge that the Government of India have 
appointed a Board of Committee to consider and to take measures giving 
protection to National industries in general and Handloom Industry in 
particular. No work, you will agree with us, will be more solid and really 
conducive to our country’s efficiency and advancement than all such Bpade 
work always is. 

We are dealing in this branch of business for the last niany years and 
own many handloom factories in Mau and Azumgurh and Fyzabad Districts, 
which arc the main centres for this trado, os you well know. You will 
therefore best realise and agree with us that we are the proper party who 
may he nhle to put before you all our grievances to consider with a view 
to your giving protection to this our Nutional Industry. 

By the bye, we may bring to your kind notice that as owing to the keen 
competition prevailing in the market as with that of the Japan and Mill 
Industry, the situation for this trade and Industry is at present vory grave. 
Indeed, you will realise that if the matters go as they are, not only it will 
bo a serious menace to this trade but the National Industry will bo dislocated 
and hence you will observe that the special protection to this Industry is 
urgently nooded. 

As there is a very limited time at our disposal to put all our grievances 
before you, we shall be much obliged if you will kindly depute a responsible 
Officer before whom we may be able to place our grievances, or if you so 
desire wo Bhall be pleased to call on you on any day convenient to you, on 
hearing from you in this matter. 


(19) Letter dated the 1st October, 1938, from Messrs. Kantilal <k Co., Bombay. 

Be : Protection to Handloom Industry. 

Taking this opportunity, we thank you very much indeed lor tho interview 
you granted to us on the above subject and have much pleasure to hand 
you herewith copy of letter forwarded by us on behalf of the Piece-goods 
Merchants to Great Indian Peinsula Railway, ns well as Bengal and 
North-Western Railway, in the above matter, during January last. We have 
to-day sent them reminders and will advise you further on hearing in this 
matter. 

As regards your queries contained in the printed forms which you were 
good enough to hand over to us, we beg to write to inform you that we 
have enquired the necessary figures at our factory and will immediately let 
you have our detailed reply on receipt of the same. Kindly note. 

By the bye, we may bring to your kind notice that in consideration of this 
our National Industry, you will indeed agree with us that tho Railway should 
quote special station to station rates for good market centres of this 
commodity, which, as a matter of facts, are much more higher in comparison 
■with other commodities and thus tho protection is also needed on the other 
side from the Railways. 
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Letter from Messrs. Kantilal ct- Co., Piece-goods Merchants, Maunath 
lihanjan, U. V. (Lhst. Azamyarh), to the Chief Traffic Manager, 
If. >t A.-IF. kailway, Gorakhpur, elated January, l'JSS. 

lie: TiuNsroKT of Artificial Silk Piece-goods from Mac Junction and 
Tanda to Bombay, both by Parcel Service. 

Wo have been asked by some prominent merchants dealing in the abovo 
class of goods, v;ho are (including ourselves) the munulaeturers thereof, 
to approach you with the following proposal and to request you kindly to 
communicate to us your final decision in the matter at the earliest possible 
date. 

2. In our meeting held during the last month one of the members mooted 
a suggestion that the merchants dealing in this class of goods should have a 
“ Motor Service ” of their own for the transport of bales from Mau Junction 
and Tanda to Bombay, as it would not only be a quicker service hut tho 
expenses would also be modorute taking into consideration the existing rates 
of the Railways by “ Parcel Service ”. Wc had a long discussion on this 
point and at the end it was unanimously agreed to that although heavy 
investments will have to be made, since it would be very profitable in the 
long run, we should arrange to have our own motor service, but at the same 
time it was also agreed to that before any action was taken in that direction, 
the Railway authorities might be requested to consider the advisubilit.v of 
grunting a special rate from these two stations to Bombay, which if found 
advantageous and profitable, may be agreed to. 

3. We have, therefore, to request you that every month not less than 
3 tons of artificial silk piece-goods is received by us in Bombay by Parcel 
sorvice, the cost, of transit incurred thereon comes to R-s. 200 per ton, 
excluding the cartage, etc., from the city to tho stations and again from 
Victoria Terminus to our lespective godowns in Bombay, wheteus the goods 
weighing 1| tons can be brought here at a cost of Rs, 125 or thereabout 
bv motor service. The latter expenses require no more addition such as 
cartage, etc., as once tho bales are loaded at both these cities in the godowns, 
they will right, through he unloaded only at the godowns of the merchants 
concerned. Wc do not, therefore, think that it would be out ol place if we 
were to mention that the saving thus effected would be appreciable, when 
we take into consideration the troubles the merchants are oxweted to share 
at the Booking stations, hv way of observing all tho technicalities, rules, 
conditions in booking, etc., etc. Even if wo leave aside the question of 
incidental expenses, the net amount of Railway freight is much more higher 
than what the merchants are required to pay by “Motor Service”, or, 
in other words, the latter practically comes to half of what he has to pay 
by the former. 

4. Further more, our experience taken as a trial measure, Bhows that 
goods from those stations aio available in Bombay by Motor lorries on every 
third day, whereas by your parcel service we can hardly get the goods even 
at the end of the sixth day. which has very often resulted in the merchants 
losing their customers by not being able to produce the goods on the fixed 
dates, irrespective of tho fact that they wero booked by tho “ Purcel 
Service ”, charges of which are very high. 

5. In addition tc. the advantages of leBscr oxpenses and quick deliveries 
of our goods from tho aforesaid two stations, in the event of our introducing 
a “ Motor Service ” of our own, we will also be able to carry goods from 
Bombay intended for these two cities, as instead of running our lorries 
empty from Bombay on the return journey, wo can most conveniently under¬ 
take to accept goods for despatch to Tandand Mau, which obviously means 
that tho Railway will be a lesser of its revenues to a .further extent. We 
may mention that the goods will be carried in at a much attractive rate, 
which will necessarily bo much lesser than what the merchants are required 
to pay by the Rail route, not to speak of the less troubles and early deliveries 
tho Bombay merchants will get by this arrangement. Once they would be 
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satisfied that our service would bo a regu.av one, with great advantages an£ 
lesser expenaoi, we aro sure, aud we hope you too will agree, that the 
Railway will be deprived of its revenues to a very great extent, by this 
arrangement, because ol' tho fact that not only the piece-goods traffic will 
bo lost from these two stations, but any other goods from Bombay, intended 
for these two cities, will also be lost. 

6. In these circumstances, we have to request you to ptease depute your 
responsible official to examine the prospects of this traffic and grant us at 
least 35 per cent, reduction in tho existing pared rates for this commodity, 
and also to take such measures as would cause speedy delivery in Bombay. 

7. The merchants in their return have also permitted us to offer you on 
their behalf their assurance that if you were good enough to consider our 
proposal and comply with tile roqnest herein made, vis., a reduction of 35 
por cent, in tho existing pared rates from these two stations only, then, 
the proposal of introduction of our own “ Motor Service ” would be dropped, 
“ Sine Die ”, 

8. We may also state for your information that most of the factories 
are working by handlooms and the articles manufactured as you well know, 
are Swadeshi one, and, as owing to the keen competition prevailing in the 
market as with that of Japan and Mil! Industry, the situation for this 
trade and Industry, you will agree with us, is, at present, very grave. 
You will, therefore, realise that if the matters go as they are, not only it 
will be a serious menace to this trade but. the National Industry will be 
dislocated, and hence, you will plense observe that the reduction in freight 
charges is badly needed in the interest of all concerned and for the Industry 
itself. 

9. If you would liko to have any more details, would you be kind enough 
to depute your responsible representative to discuss this affair with us, 
along with other merchants, when wc assure you that we will without hesita¬ 
tion, give him all the necessary help and material that might be required 
by you, in order that you might be able to give your considered opinion on 
this subject. 

10. Tn conclusion we have to request you to please take a liberal view 
of the aforesaid facts and deal with the question in a businesslike manner, 
letting us hear as early us possible. 


(20) Letter dated the 12th October, 1938, from Messrs. Eantilal & Co,, 

Jlomhay . 

He: Protection to Hsnw.oom Industry, 

Further to our letter dated tiro 1st instant, as intimated to you that 
all our factories aro situated at Tanda in Fyzabad District, and Mau in 
Azamgarh District, which aro tho main centres of this Industry as yon 
well know. 

Nearly half, of the looms of the total numbor of factories are at present 
idle. A major portion of the looms are woaving pure silk and the remaining 
looms are weaving artificial silk goods. 

Indeed, after 1st April, 1934, there was a temporary rise and good demand 
in this trade, but as a matter of fact, to-day is considerably reduced as it 
cannot compote with that of the foreign Imports. 

Although merchants allow credit to weaveri up to Its. 25 for one month 
in general, but most of the weavers purchase their raw materials through 
the middlemen who buy from the bazar and thus the cost bocomes higher to- 
about two per cent. 
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Generally half of the yarn made from staple fibre yarn and the remaining 
half of the artificial silk is being used in manufacture. The artificial silk 
is foreign imported and the price varies as to the quality and quantity 
imported, (single yarn is being used for w.np and welt and spun silk is 
particularly used in Kart-es and Shirtings. The length and breadth of the 
finished article is 36" x 36" and one loom can produce 15 yards piece 
of 27" and 10 yards piece of 40" and its price is about 25 per tent, higher 
than the Mill Industry. All the necessary opeiations are generally carried 
out by the Weavers themselves except that of the Dyeing which is done by 
Washers. The Weavers are paid about anna one per yard. 

The management is in the hands of the merchants, hut they are losing 
money on account of cheap foreign imports and as such tiny are working in 
loss. 

In consideration of this our National Industry, the Industry itself ia 
needed immediate protection and what protection, and the manner ol making 
it available, it is that the Hoard is in a better position to judge, but indeed, 
you will agree with us that a level of adequate protection is one which is 
based on the possibility of returning six per cent, on the present value uf 
the capital sunk in the Industry 


(21) Tetter No. G. lOHj, dated the 2Sth .Tidy, IMS, from the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

Pbotkction to thk Skuk i i.tuhat. Industry —Yoi’u letter No. 544/A., 
HATED THE 21tH MaY, 1038. 

The protection recommended by the previous Tariff Hoard was accepted 
hy Government on a lower scale for live years from 1st April, 1934. Tho 
Hoard recommended a specific duty ol Hr, 2-6 per lb., while the Indian 
Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Act, 1031, fixed an ad valorem cum 
specific duty which in practice has been totally ineffective. As against 
Ks. 2-6 por lb. recommended by the Board the actual duty that has been 
operative in practice was as follows: — 


Re-reeled . . 

Filature . . 

Hand reeled and spun 
Dupion 


Per lb. 
Rs. a. 
1 15 
1 10 
1 8 
1 5 


2. The Classification of the tariff was defective; the ad valorem cum 
specific duty missed tho mark and h'-lied the original calculations owing to 
its susceptibility to price aud exchange fluctuations. What uia worse, such 
fluctuations in price and exchange could not lx.' dealt- with under fho 
Safeguarding of Industries Act as it lapsed in the interval. In the result, 
far from diminishing tho imports, the protective tariff synchronised with 
ail increase ol imports to India as follows; — 


1933-34 1937-38 

(Pre-Protection (4th year of 

year). protection). 

Lbs. Lbs. 

Raw silk and cocoons . . 2,370,107 2,535,274 

Silk yarn .... 2,027,681 2,337,288 


3. The only redeeming feature was the diminution of imports of silk 
pieeegnods from 41,123,390 sards in 1033-34 to 22,871,425 yards in 1037-38. 
It must, however, be mentioned that tho good effect of the fall in tho 

(»8 A 
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import of silk piecegoods was more than off-set by the tremendous increase 
in tlio import of staple fibre, and artificial silk yarn and pieecgoods. Their 
import was as follows: — 


1933 34 

(Pre-protection 

year). 

Staple fibre , . , .... 

Artificial silk yam (lbs.) 9,808,919 

Artificial «iLk pieecgoods 
(yards) . . . 40,397,628 


1937-38 
4th year of 
protection). 

2,681,935 

31,589,038 

89,694,938 


4. To somo extent artificial silk is replacing natural silk owing to the 
low purchasing power of the middle classes and tile rapid increase of its 
import is fast becoming a mensco to the sericultural industry as much as 
to the cotton textile industry. The only other change in the interval was 
tho addition of 14 annnsjier lb. specific duty to the 25 per cent, ad valorem. 
duty on spun silk. Its effect on import is not ascertainable as separate 
figures of import of spun silk are not published but the local demand for 
it has been stimulated by the establishment of a factory in the Mysore 
State. It is satisfactory to note that the price of silk waste has been 
improving from about 1 anna 2 pies per lb. in 1933-34 to about 5 annas at 
present. Hut the allied product of Madras, namely, eric cocoons, which 
is also a suitable raw material for the Mysore spun silk factory is neglected 
and it is only fair that as Mysore State benefits most- in South India from 
the scheme of protection she should look upon eric cocoon supply of Madras 
with greater sympathy and agree to take it for a portion of her require¬ 
ments of raw material. 

6. Apart from the above-mentioned progress in spun silk manufacture, 
there has been some progress in filature silk production in South India. 
The Kollcgul Silk Filatures, Ltd. organised in 1937 extended tho operation 
of an existing establishment. The Mysore Silk Filatures have also been 
opened and the operation of the Sri Ram Silk Throwing Factory of M.vsoro 
State has also been extended on a joint stock eompuny basis. Tho rapid 
increase of power looms in the Mysore State is bound in duo course to 
increase the marketing difficulties of hamlloom weavers who predominate 
in the economy of production in the Madras Trosidency. The Tariff B.oard 
would bo well-advised in examining closely how far the dependence of Mysore 
on the Madras market should be reconciled and regulated with the sc he mo 
of production of raw silk, including eric silk, and liandloom silk of the 
Madras Presidency. 

6. The defect in the classification adopted in the Tariff Schedule should 
be removed. Tho omnibus classification of silk from Japan under one 
item of “ Japanese Filatures ” has been operating very unfairly as in many 
cases tho Customs authorities were driven to depend upon invoices, the 
avoidance of which is the object of the system of tariff values. The item 
might properly be split into : — 

Jnpaneso silk— 

Re-rooled. 

Steam filature— 

Yellow—13/15, 20/22, eto. 

White-13/15, 20/22, eto. 

Thrown, 

Hand-reeled, 

Spun, 

Mixed Bpun, 

7. The practice of depending on invoice value for assessment of Customs 
duty is further complicated by the practice of import housos making their 
ovru invoices on which assessment is based with the consent and authority 
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of tho Customs Authorities. The importance of tariff value is further 
enhanced by the report that tho Government of Japan are still holding 
large stocks of silk to bo released whou they like and at prices which Buit 
them, certain consignments of which being reported to bo actually at some 
ports awaiting clearance on this day. This Chamber therefore empbasisoa 
that it would be best if assessment on invoice value is avoided altogether 
so long as the ad valorem basis is retained and any tariff values aro adopted 
for the item at all. 

8. Neither the mulberry acreage nor production of raw silk in the 
Madras Presidency received a stimulus from tho prosont protective scheme. 
The acreage of mulberry dwindled from 7,900 acres in 1933-04 to 7,000 in 
1937-38, and production of 107,000 lbs. raw silk in 1933-34 improved only 
to about 110,(XX) lbs. in 1937-38. The duty has succeeded in stopping import 
of cocoons from abroad and local price has improved from 3f annas per lb. 
to 4} annas per lb. at present. Whatever improvement of prices of local 
and imported qualities was seen in 1937 was entirely speculative and the 
prosont level of pricos is practically due to the tremendous drop in import 
during tho last 6 months by reason of tho high tariff value of R». 4-12 
adopted for Japanese filatures in the current yeaT. In this connection, the 
Chamber would like to draw the attention of the Tariff Board to tho fact 
that the index of prices published by tho Department of Finance of the 
Government of Japan in the “ Thirty-seventh Financial and Ecouomic 
Annual of Japan ” shows that the index for raw silk improved from 60 in 
1934 to 91 in 1936, and that of floss silk improved from 120 in 1931 to 148 
in 1936, while tho same rise was not reflected in c.i.f. prires quoted for 
India, which points to sales having been effected below homo prices. Atten¬ 
tion of the Board may also he drawn to roport-s of fresh effort* being made 
by the Japanese Government to sustain their silk industry. It is reported 
that being faced with the problem of decreasing exports to the United States 
of America the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, Japan, have decided 
to introduce a new policy by which silk reelers would be encouraged to 
increase production of inferior raw silk for mixing with other yarn and to 
increase exports to countries other than the Unitod States of America which 
takes only high grade raw silk. As a concrete measure the Ministry propones 
to set aside 2-7 million yon as expenses for increasing export of raw silk and 
for developing new uses of silk. 

9. Apart from the stimulus that the industry can receive from protective 
duties thero are distinct benefits and facilities that could bo provided. 
During the period of protection tho Government, of India Subvention sehemo 
came into operation but the amount allocated to this Province was hardly 
Re. 16,000 a year for supply of “ cellular seed ” and research in pobrine 
disease. There have been improvements in cultivating mulberry, cross¬ 
breeding worms, reeling machines methods, use of waste silk and so on. 
The absence of cheap Railway freight is a handicap to tho distribution of 
seed from the Government farms. The absence of silk conditioning houses 
leads to nervousness and demoralisation of the market. The absence of any 
machinery to watch the trend of prices and foreign exchanges and the 
operation of the protective duties is a serious drawback. The extreme 
shortness of a fivo-period of protection is a dofinite stumbling block to any 
oonsidorable reorganisation of the industry. It is suggested that the Tariff 
Board may be pleased to examine those considerations in detail. 

10. This Chamber desires to express its disapproval of the forms of 

reference set out in tho Commerce Department Resolution of the 9th Ap-'' 
1938, by virtue of which the Tariff Board are expected to temper- a 
recommendations with considerations of Government’s revenue. Thy he 
Board cannot forgot that the revenue derived from prot-octi vo,, v fl, it is 
true measure of their ineffectiveness and that it should protective 

allowed to bias tho judgment of the Board. On the ft*'VianAlooms in. 
imperatively necessary that a good portion of tho proecc" 

duties should be released for the benefit of sericul*' 
the Provinces. 
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p' regards tho duty that may h« fixed this Chamber is of opinion 
that a sinipjf siwcific duty would be the most effective and even unobjection¬ 
able from the point of view budgeting. Tho present market price of ( 
quality chaika silk is about Hr. 5-8 per lb., but it would never have sustained 
at that level bad it not been for the fortuitous circumstance of the tariff 
value of Japanese filatures having been fixed for 1938 at Rs. 4-12 per lb., 
■which has resulted in a momentary block to import. Tf, however, the 
market price should really inspire confidence in the roarers and rollers an 
wverage market price of Rs. 5-12 per ib. should be assured. The fc.i.f. 
Madras price of correspondihg imported filature silk may be safely taken 
at Rs. 2-10 per lb., thereby leaving a margin of Rs. 3-2 per lb. to be covered 
oy import duty. Indian Filature silk can sustain itself on the same margin 
agaanst Japanese 20/22 Denier silk. Tho same specific duty would be 
required to be imposed on silk yarn and silk sewing thread. It is a 
deplorable fact that the Tndian handlnom silk weaving industry would now 
have to face not only imported fabrics but Indian power loom products. 
With a view to safeguard its luturo it would be necessary to raise the 
specific duty on silk fabrics by 50 j>er cent, so that the duty would be 50 
per cent, ad vnlortm plus Re. 1-8 per lb. on pongee, satins, and taffetas, 
50 per cent, ad valurrm plus Rs. 2-4 per lb. on Fuji, Boseki and corded, 
50 per cent, ad valorem plus Rs. 3 per lb. on crepes, georgettes and other 
■sorts. It would be advisable to retain the ad valorem duty as a closer 
division of classes is impracticable and a flat specific duty may fall lightly 
on tho more costly fabrics. This Chamber would like to add that a check 
upon import of artificial silk yarn and piooegoods is becoming increasingly 
necessary and the omission of those articles from the Tndo-Japanese Trade 
Agreement has both facilitated and rendered it necessary to deal with them 
at the hands of the Tariff Board. This Chamber would suggest that the 
specific duty on artificial silk >arn should Ik* raised from 3 annas per lb. 
to 4 annas per lb., that on British artificial silk fabrics from 2f annas 
‘por sq. yard to 3 annas and that on non-Brithh from 4 annas per sq. yard 
do 4$ annas. There is no reason to increase the duty on mixed fabrics at 
present. 


(22) Letter No. *19, tinted the Slst July, 19-tS, frnm the Andhra Chamber 
of Commerce T,id. t 99, Armenian Street, Madras. 

T have Rent under separate post 5 copies of tho Memorandum prepared 
by tlio Andhra Chamber of Commerce, T.ld.. on “ Protection to Soricultural 
Industry ”, and I request you to acknowledge receipt of the same. 

Memorandum prepared hy the Andhra Chamber of Commerce , Madras. 


Subject: —PnoTrcTioN to Sp.iucvi.tvhai. Tnoostht. 

The Committee of the Andhra Chamber is of opinion that the sorirultural 
mduvti.v is eminently fitted for protection. The incidence of taxation falls 
mainly upon the richer classes, who can well afford to bear increase taxation, 
while tho benefits K o predominantly to agriculturists to whom the sericultural 
industry is an important subsidiary occupation. 

There can he no doubt that protective duties imposed in 193-1 have been 
partially effective. But of late, there ha.s boon an increoso of foreign 
imports ibanks largely to Japanese activities 

Imports of raw silk which had declined in 1930-37 wero again on the 
up-Krado m 1937-3S and were In ghost in the last, three years. On the 
•er hand there has been a steady decline in the imports of silk yarn, 

Nitk’ t le - ute ot dw ‘ , " w ' . ,n thp last vear not as great as it had’boon 
„. * Previous year. Tt is significant to note that though total imports 

tb , / i rfct ’ K ’’ , pan lias 111 increasing her sendings. As regards 

““"e hnp/hero was a inrf?c decline in 1930-37 but in 1937-38, there 
Mistly duo til increased imports from Japan. The same 
u tlio case of bilk mixtures. 
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Wp have no means of knowing to what extent staple silk yarn has 
proved a rival to silk. Until the end ol' 1936-37, staple silk imports were 
net recorded separately, In 1937-38 the total import* of staple silk amounted 
to 2,881,935 lbs. valued at Rs. 21,38,445. It is difficult to say however how 
much of this amount has been utilised by the indigenous silk industry, 
since there is a considerable absorption of the article in the cotton mill 
industry. 

Tho level of duties levied on spun silk which was formerly a serious rival 
to raw silk has been partially effective, ns evidenced bv the fact that 
imports of the commodity have declined steadily from 3,514,859 lbs. in 
1935-SO to 1,584,998 lbs. in 1937-38. Art silk yarns and piocegoods a.ro 
serious competitors to silk yarns and piocegoods. Art silk piocegoods also 
compote with cotton piebegoods. The imports of art silk yarns and piece- 
goods havo been on the upgrade during the Inst three years. Imports of 
ailk yarns increased from 14,911,102 lbs. in 1035-38 to 31,589,038 Ins. m 
1837 - 38 . There was a decline in the imports of art silk piocegoods in 
1937-38 from the previous year, though the figure for the former year 
recorded an increase over that, for 1935-30. Decline in Japanese imports 
has been the chief reason for this fall. On tho other hand, there has been 
a steady increase in the import* of mixtures in the last three years. 

Aooording to tho Bombay Silk Merchants’ Association, the total 
production of the Indian sericultuvnl industry does not exceed one tenth of 
the production of products connected with the industry and that it is 
therefore not fair to penalise the consumers in order to give protection to 
an industry the production of which they slate is insignificant. The 
Committee of the Andhra Chamber however is not satisfied with this 
argument. Granted adequate production over a fairly long period, there 
seems to be a hright future for the Tndimi serieultural industry. Tf a 
similar argument to the one brought forward by the Bombay Silk Merchants’ 
Association were to ho applied to tho sugar industry at fhe time when 
protection was granted to it, the phenomenal progress made by the sugar 
industry would not have taken place at all. 


(23) Letter Xo. 121 IOC, dated tfie 1st August, 10,1ft, from the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Tuticonn. 

Iteference: — Your letter No. 544/A, uatkd ttie 24th Mat, 1938, and 
No. 595, DATED THE loTIl JllNR, 1938, ENCLOSING QDV.ST10NNATRE8 

REGARDING THE SeUR Ul.TCJRAL INDUSTRY. 

I am directed by my Committee to communicate their following 
observations on the subject of protection to the Sericulture Industry and 
incidentally the silk industry, ns they are not replying the alx.vo which 
more concerns tho actual importers, traders, and tho industry itself. 

In referring to the Tariff Board thq question of prelection afforded to 
the Serieultural Industry in India by the Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) 
Amendment Act, 1934. the resolution of the CVtnmelvo Department of the 
Government of India reads “ The Tariff Board, in making its recommenda¬ 
tions, will take into account all relevant considerations including the 
financial needs of the country and the dependence of the Government of 
India on import, export and excise durics for a largo part of its revenue ’’. 
My Committee regret very" much that Government., instead of allowing tho 
Tariff Board to investigate into the actual requirements of the industry 
and suhmit their views, have restricted flic nature of their recommendations 
by introducing considerations of revenue in the terms of reference. 

Further, my Committee wish to point out, that in fixing the rates of 
duties lower than those recommended by the last Tariff Board after an 
exhaustive enquiry, tho Government halve not granted adequate protection 
to the Industry, as the imports of raw silk have only been on the increase 
and' tho production of raw silk in India has not also improved all round. 
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As such, the industry stands in need of proper protection to withstand 
foreign competition and consolidate its position. 

Another important point which my Committee would like to bring to 
the notice of the Tariff Board is the likelihood of countries like Japan to 
depreciate their exchange and lower the prices of their silk and silk piece- 
goods to such a ridiculous extent as to nullify the protection granted by 
the Government to the indigenous industries. Hence, it is absolutely 
necessary that at least in tho present instanco when the Tariff Board have 
been charged with tho duty of enquiring into the necessity, extent and 
period of protection, they should investigate tho above contingencies also 
and provided for proper safeguards, so that what they actually grant by 
way of protection to tho Industry, shall stand in spite of all adverse tactics 
adopted by countries dumping their goods in India. 


(24) Letter No. I. N. T).-0, dated the SCtth August, 19SS , from the Bengal 

National Chamber of Commerce, 2, lioyal Exchange Place, ('alcutta. 

Subject :— Sbkicci.ture Industry. ' 

I am directod by the Committee of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce to send onclosed for the information and perusal of the Tariff 
Board their detailed replios to the General Questionnaire and tho 
Questionnaire for Importers and Traders in connection with the problem of 
protection to the Indian Sericulture Industry. While the replies to the 
questions have been as fully elaborated as possible, the Committee consider 
it necessary to sot forth in the following paragraphs certain general observa¬ 
tions pertaining to the subject. I am to express the hope that the Board 
will give thoir careful consideration to tho views expressed herein und also 
to tho replies to the Questionnaire. 

2. At the outset the Commiltoo would streas that the Sericulture Industry, 
by its very nature, requires active and substantial help from the Government 
not only for its development but also for its maintenance. The Governments 
of all other silk producing countries of tho world have recognised this and 
bavo been endeavouring to effect various improvements iu the tochniquo 
of production and also in the distribution of raw silk goods. Unfortunately, 
however, tho Industry in Tndia baa not so fur received adequate patronage 
and support from the Government*, oither Central or Provincial, and has, 
as a consequonoe, been deteriorating for the last few years and is now 
almost on tho verge of extinction, at least in this Province. The Committee 
would draw attention, in the first place, to the fact that the protection 
which was granted to the Industry by the Government of Tndia in 1934 was 
much lower than what was recommended by the Tariff Board at the time. 
It need hardly be stressed that the whole purpose of giving protection to 
any industry is dofeated if tho duties are imposed at levels below what are 
adjudicatod by an expert body liko the Tariff Board to bo necessary for 
tho development of the industry. Sericulture Industry is no exception to 
this rule, and there can bo no doubt that the existing protective duties have 
not onablod tho Industry to gain a sound and stable footing. The 
Committoo havo not, in the detailed replies to the questionnaires, suggested 
any specific rates at which tho import duties on various kinds of silk goods, 
both raw and manufactured, should be loviod. They, however, trust that 
in recommending the duties the Board would take into consideration all 
relevant facts and figures and fix the rates at a level that will give effective 
protection to tho industry. 

3. In the second plaoo, the Oommitteo would point out that Sericulture 
Industry in Bengal, as has been mentioned in tho replies, is not at all 
organised, and there is considerablo room for improvement in all tho 
stages of production. Cultivation of mulberry loaves, rearing of worms, 
reeling and weaving are all carried on under antiquated processes, while 
defective marketing system often deprives the producers from their legitimate 
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dues. It is necessary that people should he trained in up-to-date scientific 
methods, for the human factor, in both its qualitative and numerical aspoct 
plays a vory important role in the organisation of the silk industry. As a 
matter of fact, the prosperity of this industry depends in a very real sense 
on the availability in sufficient numbers of persons properly trained in the 
technique of production of raw silk and silk manufacture, and tho Committee 
consider that adequato provision should bo made for giving to people 
technical training in rearing, reeling and weaving. 

4. There is considerable scope for improvement of the quality of cocoons 
and supply of silk worm eggs to the rearers. As mentioned in reply to 
Question 10, though the Government nursories and rearers selected by the 
Government produce cocoons for the purpose of distribution by way of sale, 
the method has not been found to be of much use, as the supply is quito 
inadequate as compared with the requirements of the Province; and even 
in regard to the limited supply complaints are made that the same is not 
entirely free from defects and diseases. Attention was drawn by the Tariff 
Board in their last Report to the defective methods adopted in the 
production of tho seed cocoons in Government nurseries and the Committoo 
have no information as to whether the dofccts referred to by the Tariff 
Board have hecn rectified. Besides, as there is no legislation in Bengal 
prohibiting the use of diseased cocoons for productive purposes there can bo 
no guarantee that even if the cocoons produced in Government nurseries 
are immune from all diseases, disease-free cocoons will he used freely by 
such roarers as cannot secure cocoons from Government nurseries. Other 
silk producing countries like Japan, China and Italy have obtained very 
satisfactory results by enacting suitable legislation prohibiting the use of 
diseased cocoons and controlling the supply of silk worm eggs and the 
Committee consider that similar steps should be taken in Tndia also. In 
this connection the Committee would point out that while silk worms in 
India are mostly multivoltim- the yield of raw silk and denierage are much 
lower than is the case in other silk producing countries. The Committee 
have been informed that univoltine species aro reared in Japan any timo 
of tho year by means of cold storage and artificial hatching and they would, 
accordingly, request the Tariff Board to examine the feasibility and economic 
advantages of adopting such devices in India. 

5. The Committee would emphasiso that while adequate protecHon 
against imports from foreign countries is an essential condition for the 
development of Sericulture Industry, the imposition of high customs duties 
would not hy itself lead to tho development of tho Industry in this country. 
As already mentioned, Sericulture Industry is, unlike other protected 
industries, not at all organised and antiquated methods are used in all the 
stages of production while the defective system of marketing deprives tho 
producers, whether of cocoons, raw silk, yarn or piecegonds, of their 
legitimate share of profit. Tho Committee would stress that a more grant 
of protection without substantial assistance from the Government not meroly 
in regard to the supply of capital, but also in respect of research and 
scientific developments and the employment of specially trained workers 
and experts would he of little avail. The Committee regret to note that 
tho initiative that ought to have boon taken by the Government in tho 
matter of the development of the industry by arranging better supply of 
silk worm eggs, or silk coeoonH, or improved mulberry plants, by arranging 
demonstrations of improved process of rearing, reeling and weaving, by 
providing proper educational facilities for tho purpose lias been found 
wanting in the past. Little financial assistance has boon rendered by tho 
Government to the producers, and the money spent for tho development of 
tho industry has been extremely inadequate ns compared with its require¬ 
ments. Reference may, in this connexion, be made to the condition in 
Japan, a country with an area approximately equal to that of Bengal, 
where the Government spend annually about. R.s. 1 .‘20.('0.'K'n and t|„, various 
Prefectures together spend double this amount, for the development of tho 
Sericulture industry. The Committee would draw attention to tho fact 
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that twenty-five years ago Japan used to supply about 18 per rent, of the 
world demand; there has sine* been tremendous improvement in all the 
#tage« of silk manufacture, both in respect of quality and quantity, and 
Japan now supplies about 7(i per cent, of the total world demand, and 
there is na reason why a powerful drive given both by the Central and 
Provincial Governments should not enable the Sericulture Industry in India 
at least, to face the competition from foreign countries. What is necessary 
to place the industry on a soand and stable footing may bo briefly summarised 
as follows : — 

(«) Encouragement should be given for the cultivation of sufficient 
quantity of mulberry leaves of the requisite quality and apart 
from the supply of diseased-free seed cocoons or silk worm eggs 
to which reference has been made in the previous paragraph, 
rearers should bo trained in up-to-date scientific methods ana 
ewoonragod to use efficient tools and implements; 

(b ) Processes of reeling arc also antiquated and it is necessary that 

powor driven machine should be set up in the Province for the 
purpose. At present reeling is done in Rengal in country ghais 
but the Committee havo boon informed that as long as the 
supply of sufficient quantity of standardised and good quality 
cocoons is not ensured, it would not be economic to start reeling 
in power driven filature machine; evidently, for mechanical 
rocling it will also he necessary to provide suitable training to 
reelers; 

(c) In the same manner and for the same reason encouragement should 

bo given to the establishment of (>ower driven looin9 in the 
Province for the production of silk goods; 

(d) Sericulture and Silk Technological Institutes should be established 

at different centres nnd provision should be made for suitable 
training and researches in all branches of the industry; 

(«) The marketing organisation at each successive stage should be 
thoroughly over-hauled and steps should be taken to ensuro 
that producers obtain their legitimate dues after meeting aH 
expenses; 

(J) Adequate financial help should bo provided to the rearers, reelers 
and weavers in order that they may undertake more eostly nnd 
up-to-date methods and also to enable them to hold their stocks 
till fair prices are obtainahlo. 

7. The Committee recognise that in a poor country lilTe Tndia the 
prospect of the Sericulture Industry will ho considerably restricted by the 
possibility of using imported artificial silk goods. Even so they feel that 
the demand for pure silk goods will continue to be quite large and to that 
extent Sericnlture has yet a wide market to trip as will be evident from the 
table of imports of pure silk goods during the lust few yours. 

Imports of tfifk goods during the quinquennium ending H)i0-S7. 

(In lakh” of Rupees.) 

1032-33 1033-34 1034-35 1035-30 1930 37 


Raw Silk .... 

1,17 

72 

67 

68 

66 

Silk manufacture (including 
silk yarn, etc.) 

.3,16 

2,87 

2.80 

2,20 

1,77 

Artificial Silk 

4,16 

2,74 

8,59 

3,16 

3.86 


Besides, even apart from tho ordinary use of silk goods it is possible 
for a well developed Sericulture Industry to cater to various industrial uses 
such as tho production of embroideries, hosiery, insulating cablos for 
electrical purposes, silk cartridge bags, baloons, parachutes, etc. 

8. In drawing attention to the importance and potentialities of the 
Industry and also to its present defects and requirements, the Committee 
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would refer tx> the fact that these hove very recently come to be recognised 
by the Government of Bengal and have actuated them to adopt certain 
measures ol improvement the results of which cannot he fully nnsossed juat 
yet. For the details of such measures a reference may be made to the 
Industries Department of this Province. While the Committee appreciate 
the action of the Department, belated as it has been, they cannot too 
strongly urge the point that the renewal of protection to the Industry should 
be granted for a sufficiently long period, if the necessary enterprise and 
Enthusiasm of the Provincial Government so essential to the rehabilitation 
of the Industry, have to bo sustained. Else all the pressure brought upon 
the Provincial Governments for the adoption of further measures of improve¬ 
ment would be of no avail, if the very future outlook of the Industry is 
allowed to remain in a state of uncertainty owing to the graut of protection 
for an unduly short period. 


Enclosure I, 

Replies to the General Questionnaire issued by the Tariff Hoard. 

1. So far as tire Chamber has been able to ascertain, not much progress 
has been made in regard to the development, of the Sericulture Industry in 
Bengal since protection was granted in 19,14. The industry is at present 
located in the districts of Maldah, Murshidahad, Bankura, Rajshahi and 
Birbhum in Bengal. 

It will he found from the monograph published by the Government that 
in 1901 1,31,000 acres or about 3,9S,(KtO bighR.s of land were under mulberry 
cultivation. Due to degeneration and want of improvement the area was 
reduced to 78,000 bighas by 1931; there has since been a further reduction, 
and at the present moment only about 63,000 higtius of land are under 
cultivation of mulberry. 

With the falling of acreage under mulberry cultivation, a large number 
of persons levs been forced out of the roaring and reeling business. It is 
extremely doubtful if the industry to-day provides the solo and exclusive 
occupation of any section of the people in the silk districts of Bengal. Those 
partly dependent on it have been roughly estimated jit 10,000, of whom 
about 2,000 are (partly) dependent on reeling. 

2. Sericulture is carried on purely as a cottage industry, and as a side¬ 
line of agriculturo in this Province. The economic condition not only of 
the agriculturists hut also of others who arc connected with the different 
stages of the industry is thus very materially dependent on its prosperity. 
It is, however suffering considerable handicaps owing to lock of proper 
organisation, inadequacy of financial assistance and defective marketing 
Bystem. The industry at present is mostly in tho hands of illiterate persons 
and is, somehow managed by roarers, reelors and weavers whose only equip¬ 
ment in this respoct is their traditional connexion with the industry. Thpy 
lack scientific knowledge and truining in up-to-date methods of production, 
and in this regard special importance has to be attached to the supply of 
better species of hybridised mulberries and disease-free silk worm eggs from 
Government nurseries at a sufficiently low cost and aUo to the grant of 
aabsidies by tho Government for effecting improvements and making new 
developments. Pile t'hanibor has received complaints from silk interests 
WHmocttsi with it that the- existing Government nurseries iu this province 
are hot in a position to supply the entire deniund of seed cocoons, while 
the quality of the seeds supplied also is not of the requisite standard. 

There is no organisation regarding finance and marketing, and tho 
roarers, reelors and weavers being mostly poor are in the clutches of the 
money-lending jobbers who appropriate to themselves the major share of 
tho profits of tho industry allowing bare subsistence wages to the actual 
rearer*. Beelers generally purchase cocoons from rearers who have to bo 
jswd in cash, and weavers are entirely in the hands of middleman. 
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3. It has been mentioned in arswor to Q. 1 that Bengal has 63,000 
bighas of land under mulberry cultivation. The yield of leaves per bigha. 
is estimated at about 60 maunds providing sustenance to 1} maunds of 
cocoons, which in their turn yield 3J seers of raw silk. Tlio percentage of 
raw silk is only 6 per cent. If proper steps are taken for improving tho 
quality of the mulberry loaves, the yield may ho very substantially increased, 
even a cent, per cent, increase being estimated by somo experts. Tf, again, 
the quality of tho silk worms are improved and regenerated, it should be 
possible to obtain a much larger yield of raw silk, which has in fact been 
raised to the level of 15 per cont. in China and Japan. 

The prico of cocoons varies from Ri». 14 to Rs. 20 per maund. 

The Chamber has been informed that the production of cocoons can he 
increased many timos over—going up to even a lakh of maunds per year 
if tho industry is properly organised. It is essential for tills purpose that 
the nearors should bo protected against failure of their crop and should 
besides be enabled to sell thoir products easily and quickly. 

4 A 5. In Bengal mostly Nistari and Chotopolu of multivoltine species 
are reared, and though Bartipolu was roared in the past, it does not seem 
to havo been successful from past experience. The Burmese Nistid and 
Kismn species are being experimented upon by the Sericulture Department, 
but no definite opinion can yet be givon on the subject. The Chamber is 
informed that the Nistari or Chotopolu yields about 1’3 to 1-5 denier with 
a filament length of about 250 yards, wheroas Japanese, Chinese or European 
speeios yield about 2'8 to 3 denier and a filament length of about 900 yards, 
—a fact, which suggests a very plausible reason for the superior competitive 
strength of the Japanese and Chinese Silk. 

C. The cost of constructing a roaring house with equipment is estimated 
at about Its. 150 to Rs. 200. Every year expenses have to bo incurred on 
papers, disinfectants such as formalin, nets, straws, charcoals, if rearing is 
done in the winter and other petty necessaries, tho cost of which is very 
little. 

7. The Chamber has no definite information on this point, but it appears 
from the figures supplied to tho Chamber that both in respect of the length 
of filament and denier, the results obtained from Nistid and Nismo are much 
moro satisfactory than those obtained from Nistari and Chliotopolu. 

8. Practically no improved method in roaring has been adopted so far 
in Bongal. It is necessary that scientific knowledge regarding proper rearing 
methods, temperature and humidity [>©rcentagc, preservation of mulberry 
loaves, disinfecting of roaring rooms and tools, clearing of bed and other 
conditions, symptoms of diseases and their preventive methods should bo 
imparted to the rearers by practical demonstration by slidos and lectures 
in roaring centres. The Chamber understands that the Department of 
Industrios, Bengal, is at present negotiating with the University of Calcutta 
in regard to tho production of suitable typo of mulberry leaves, und also in 
regard to tho quality of tho races of worms. 

9. Worms are generally reared from local seeds. The production of seed 
is not organised with uny definite aim of standardisation and unification 
but Government nurseries produco cocoons for distribution among tho 
rearers. The number of such seed cocoons is however very small, a large 
percentage being produced by the rearers themselves. No control is at 
present exercised over the production of seeds which require proper 
development. 

10. The Government nurseries and rearers selected by the Government 
make cocoons for seed purpose. This system lias not, however, proved very 
successful. The Chamber has heen informed that )>ebrine is sometimes found 
even in these cocoons during the course of rearing, while the method adopted 
by the Government is considered hv the ordinary rearers to bo defective. 
There is no legislation, at least, in Bengal, for the production of disease-free 
cocoons. Other silk producing countries like Japan, China and Italy are 
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reported to have obtained very satisfactory results by enacting suitable 
legislation. 

11 . Worms are mostly multivoltine and 6 or 6 broods are raised every 
year. About 40,000 eggs are produced from an ounce of seed. From eggs 
of really good quality 96 per cent, hatch out and make into cocoons. 

12. Ni.itid. and Nismn worms which have been lately introduced, 
undoubtedly belong to a better race. Experiments are still going on with 
those worms, and it is too early to say whether these experiments would 
provo a success. 

13. Government nurseries use microsoope for examining silk worm eggs 
and moth and to find out if they are free from pehrino diseases. Common 
rearers, however, do not take any steps in this direction, while a high 
percent 140 of pebre is reported to be found even in nursery seeds, when 
examined. It is essential that all possible procautions and preventive 
measures should be adopted on a scientific basis to combat pebrine, as the 
disease is not only highly infectious but is inherited by tho progeny from 
the parent moths. 

14. It is estimated that normally about a quarter of the worms are lost 
in Bengal duo to diseases, though last year there waa a utter failure in 
the silk crop in many silk districts of this Province. When there is an 
epidemic, most of the crop is lost, as the rearers havo neither the means 
nor any scientific, training for dealing with the situation. 


15. Tho silk worms are fed on Mulberry loaves. Some persons cultivate 
mulberry plants on their own land, while in somo cuses plants are grown on 
leased lands; some breeders also buy leaves. The rent of mulberry lands 
in almost all the cases is extremely high, having been fixed at a time when 
Bengal silk fetched high prices. 

If scientific method is adopted, the initial cost of cultivation would be 
not less than Rs. 200 and the recurring expenditure about Re. 75 per acre 
per year. But as already stressed, scientific methods are adopted in very 
few cases, and it often happons that the rearers cultivate their lands 
themselves on antiquated methods; the averago cost in these eases is Rs. 30 
to 40 per acre per annum. 

Generally rearers use a kind of water weeds extensively for manuring 
Mulberry plantation. Besides this, they also earth up the rows of Mulberries 
every year. 

Tree Mulherries are planted about 10 feet apart and bush Mulberries 
aro planted in rows at 1 H to 25 inches apart. 

The yield of leaf from tree plantation is about 1 maund per tree per 
year and that from bush plantation from 50-60 maunds per bigha per year. 
The 'Chamber has been informed that if suitable manures are used, the 
viold of loaves may be doubled. The present form of bush plantation having 
greatly deteriorated cannot give the desired yield; it is, therefore, necessary 
that better bush varieties should be introduced. 

One of the great advantages of Mulberry plantation is that it is not 
planted every vear as in the case of other crops. Once it is planted, it 
does not usually die for a number of years. With proper earthening and 
cultivation, the* bushes successfully yield leaves for about 78 j™s, while 
treos givo good yields from tho 6 th year to the 40th year and in some cases 
u ( t»Z Imh year; afterwards, for both bushes and trees replantation ,s 

required. 

The quantity of leaves necessary to rear one ounce of layings is estimated 
on an average,' from 25 to 40 maunds per crop, the average cost incurred 
by the breeders being ubuut a rupee per maund. 

16 (ft) Tree Mulberry has been introduced to reduce the post, but is 
not yet reported to have produced any effective results. 

(b) The present bush form is much degenerated and improperly main¬ 
tained and has considerable scope for improvement. Bush form of cultiva¬ 
tion is’ advantageous from the point of quick supply and it gives a larger 
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number of crop* thaa the ti>eo tc rn*. B»t tinder the existing form of bush 

cultivation only 6 or 6 crops are obtained, while the quality of the leaves 
m also reported to be much below par. 

17. (i) During the l»*t five years, the rate at which exeese mulberry, t.«. r 
the surplus over and above the requirement* of the cultivator-rearers, Wa* 
sold varied from Ro. 1 to Re. 1-8 per maund. 

(ii) J’ormerly mulberry cultivation wae a profitable business, and there 
was quite a large number of Mulberry cultivators who used to sell their 
products to rearers. The extent of mulberry cultivation exclusively for 
purpose of selling is, however, practically fl*( now, and only excess mulberry 
leave* of particular rearer* are sold at present. The yield is poor owing to 
the continued neglect and eo effort being made to improve the quality. 
This deterioration in the quality and also the quantity hae naturally affected 
the financial condition of tko rearers. 

18. The present position is just the same as was found by the Tariff Board 
on the previous occasion. 

19. No attempt has boen made to improve either the quantity or the 
quality of the food stuff of silk worms. On the contrary, mulberry crops 
have been replaced by jute cultivation. 

20. No improvement has been noticed in regard to any of these matter*. 

21. Silk worms in India, eveu univoltino, have much degenerated and 
the yield of raw silk and denierage are also much lower than European, 
Japanese or Chinese races. The present yield of cocoons is about 16 seers 
on an average from an ounce of seed which require about 16 maunds of 
leaves. So far as the Chamber has been able to ascertain, no improvement 
has been effected in this regard during the last fivo years. The Chamber 
understands that the univoltino species are reared in Japan any time of 
the year by means of cold storage and artificial hatching, and it is inclined 
to believe that the same methods may bo adopted in India as well with 
equally good result. 

22. The Chamber understands that certain experiments In this regard are 
being undertaken by the Department of Industries, Bengal. 

24. The price of cocoons per maiind varied during tho last few years 
between Rs. 14 and Rs. 20. 

25. Tho breeder sells his cocoons, and has to sell at onco irrespective of 
the state of markets as he cannot keep them till prices suit him. 

The average yield of raw silk is about 6 lbs. and that of chasam from 
4 to 6 lbs. from 100 lbs. of cocoon. Tho price of 100 lbs. cocoons is on an 
average Rs. 25, that of 6 Ihs. of raw silk about Rs. 30 and that of 4 lbs. 
of chasam about Re. 1. 

The cocoons can be stored in proper condition by stifling, and store 
bouses with stifling arrangements should be started with Government 
assistance. It should, however, be pointed out that the rearers can hold 
tho cocoons in the hope of getting better prices, only if arrangements are 
mad© for adequate financial assistant© cither from banks or from tho 
Government. 

26. There is at present no power-driven machinerv in Bengal. The 
power-driven fllaturo machines that wore set up in the Province during the 
days of the East Indian Company and were in operation even 15 years ago 
huvo all been closed down owing to the wunt of supply of sufficient quantity 
of standardised and good quality cocoons. 

27. On an average about a thousand maunds of raw silk has b£en reeled 
during the last fivo years. 

Tim number of cocoons necessary to produce a pound of raw silk is given 
below : — 

Ni.dari and Chhotopolu . . . 8 kalians (8x10x80) 

Nirtid and Nhmn .... 4 kahans (4x10x80) 
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These rosults are obtained when silk is reeled in country ghai. The 
outturn from country ghais is much larger than from hUturee, hut the 
Iiu-roase in thy quantity is more than ofiset by tho deterioration in the 
quality. 

Tlie Ohambov understands that Japanese improved univoltine or I t a l i an 
Univoltine cocoons produce about 75 giiiius of raw silk Iroro 300 cocoons. 

28. The old 'antiquoted mothods that are prevalent in some parts of 
Bengal requiro very littlo initial outlay; the cast does nut usually exceed 
Its. 0 or Its. 8. But a little improved country ghai with two basins on 
raised platform,, necessary equipments and back reel would, it is estimated, 
cost approximately Rs. 50 to Its. 60. These basins generally lust for about 
10 years, but the hack reel and other parts require occasional replacements. 
The annual recurring expenditure for a pair of basin* would be about Rs. 6. 

The outturn of two baains ia estimated at about half a seer of taw silk 
per day of 8 hours, but this is much inferior in quality to filature silk. 

29. Tho following figures are given for reeling one seer (tiww pQMada) 
of silk in a country ghai : — 


Cos© of cocoons ..... 

Cost of labour. 

Fuel, supervision, water, soap, etc. . 
Establishment and Selling exponses . 

Rs. A. 

. a . 8 0 

1 12 

0 2 

. 0 8 


Total . 10 0 


Filature will never bo a paying proposition from commercial standpoint, 
so long as tho yield of the cocoon is not improved. If necessary iwpsova- 
moots aro mado, filature can be equally successful in India as it has bean 
iu Japan oi China as the cost of labour is elieapor in India. 

30. Indian filatures have to suffer considerable disadvantage, owing to 
tho inferior quality of Indian cocoons, as compared with those of Japan, 
China and other siik producing countries of the world, and also because 
the cost of electric power is much lower in these latter countries. Lack of 
experts in reeling industry is another factor which imposes considerable 
handicaps on the Indian filature*. Tho opening of suitable training institu¬ 
tions may remove this handicap. 

31. Yes; 200 basins would serve the purpose of a filature factory well 
from tho standpoint of establishment overhead charges, fuel and organisation 
coat, provided sufficient cocoons are available to feed the filature. In tb* 
peasant condition of tho Silk industry of Bongal, however, a 50 to 100 
baein unit may be said to be advantageous under certain conditions. Tho 
quantity of cocoons available is so little tliut unless production is properly 
organised and both tho quantity and the quality of cocoons produced nra 
improved, a larger unit will be of no avail. 

32. The quantity of raw silk produced by each filature unit depends on 
the quantity and quality of raw silk in cocoons and on the skill of th« 
teeter. lw Japan, China and Hu rope, where 13 to 15 per cent, of raw silk 
is obtained from cocoons, each filature mucUine can, it is estimated, produce 
70 to 80 grams of 21 denier raw silk in 9 hours, but in India it is not 
passible to run a filature with the degoueratod cocoons, which give ail 
outturn of only about 30 grams of raw silk and involve higher labour 
charges. 

34. Very little supply of skilled labour iu Filature ia available as thera 
ia no arrangement for training in this line. An untrained labour may 
acquire miuimum skill within thro© moutlis. 

3£. <i> Reelers in a country ghai are paid from 3 annas C pies to 4 anna* 
por day and assistant boys are paid from 1 anna C pios to 2 annas. 
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(3) fi) Hitherto thpre was very little facility for training in reeling. 
Reoontly, however, a reeling school has bcon started at Maldah. 

(ii) In rearing, there is practically no school or institution for importing 
the necessary training. About 12 to 16 boys arc annually taken in the two 
Government nurseries for practical training; such an arrangement can 
hardly be regardod as satisfactory. 

(iii) Nil. 

41. There is no arrangement for mill twisting in Bengal, all processes 
are done by hands : — 

(1) price of raw silk varies from Rs. 9 to Rs. 12 per seer. 

(2) twisting and winding cost about Re. 1 per seer. 

f3) the cost of boiling off saries, from 6 annas to 8 annas. 

42. The defects and blemishes with regard to the rooling of silk to which 
the Tariff Board had made reference havo not been remedied. Re-reeling 
is not practised in Bengal, European factories used to re-reel when they 
used to do business hero. 

43. The cost of re-reeling done in country process is Re. 1 per seer. 
The loss per seer is about 2J tolas. 

44. Practically no silk is re-reeled in Bengal at preeont, though it used 
to be dono formerly, when there were filature factories in Bengal. 

45. Bengal silk is solely used by weavers tor making clotliB of different 
varieties. 

The possible industrial use of raw silk are aB followB:—cloths, 
embroideries, hosiery, cahie insulators for electric purposes, silk cartridge 
bags, baloons parachutes, various surgical uses, etc. 

As a matter of fact various industrial goods of the sort mentioned oro 
being produced in other countries and it is necessary that assistance should 
be rendered both by the Central and Provincial Governments to the 
producers in order that such goods tixv be imiiuiliicturcd in this country at 
a reasonable profit. It is also necessary that there should bo proper 
arrangements for research in this respect. 

46. Bengal has immense potentialities for tho production of silk of any 
quantity, provided sufficient encouragement is given to the industry and 
udequato protection is granted against foreign imports. During the days 
of the East Indian Company not only was the bulk of the home demand 
met by tho total quantity produced within the Province, but even about 70 
to 80 per cent, of the total Indian export of silk goods used to be sent from 
Bengal. If the industry is properly organised, there is every reason to hope 
for a revival of the industry. 

47. 25 per cent, of tho silk produced in Bengal is consumed within the 
Province, and the rest sold in Bombay and Madras. Tho quantity of Bengal 
silk exported abroad is nil ; cliasan or waste silk was formerly exported to 
England, France and Ttaly, but not now. 

Country ghai reelers sell their products direct to the weavers, but factory 
owners sell through agents. 

48. Tho establishment of a Conditioning House may help the industry if 
It is properly run by a truined expert and run on proper lines. But unless 
tho Silk industry is improved, standardised and the efforts of the Govern¬ 
ment are directed to produce larger quantity and better quality of graded 
raw silk, India will never be in a position to export raw silk. The want of 
a proper Conditioning Tlouse is not tho only handicap in the matter of 
export of raw silk from India to foreign countries. 

50. Jf special freight rates are not allowed to Indian silk, it will not 
be possible to compete with imported silk even with tho help of a protective 
tariff, as the markets aro mostly situated at a distance, and freight rates 
play a very important part in the movement of the goods. 
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51. The situation is the same a9 it was when the Tariff Board last 
reported, and no facilities for sorting and grading are now provided. The 
urgency of making suitable provisions for this purpose can be hardly 
over-estimated. 

52. The industry lacks organisation and unfortunately no statistics are 
available from the Department of Sericulture or the Department of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. It is not possible for this reason 
to prepare a Statement of the prices obtained by the reolers. The services 
of the various district administrative heads should be utilised for this 
purposo as is done in the case of jute. 

54. Thrown silk or ro-reeled imported silk are in demand by tho handloom 
weavers. Spun silk or artificial silk aro also in much demand os tho Indian 
supply of raw silk is quite inadequate to meet the home demand. India 
requires about 45 million lbs. of raw silk, hut is able to produco only about 
21 million lbs. 

66. Artificial silk is so cheap that it is not possible for a product like 
silk raised bv rearing and produced by reeling to compete with the former. 
But thoro will always bo a demand for pure silk not only for purpose of 
direct consumption and also for the various industrial uses of silk goods to 
which reference has been made in answer to Q. 45. 

57. Imported silk is superior to Indian silk in colour, winding quality, 
neatness and cleanliness, but not in any other respect. The imported silk 
being uniform, clean and ro-reeled, the wastuge is less and many processes 
in woaving are eliminated, which saves a considerable labour cost. These 
factors havo led to the use of foreign silk to a great extent. Apart from 
the internal demand of Bengal, the Benoras weavers used to buy raw silk 
from Bengal worth about Re. 8 lakhs. But this is no longer the case, and 
Benerus weavers now obtain thoir requirements from foreign countries. 
Bengal weavers have followed suit to a great extent. 

59. Tassar, Muga nnd Eri silk are facing serious competition from 
imported artificial silk yarn, spun or other yarn and other textile fabrics, 
the imports of which have steadily increased. 

00. So far as the Chamber is aware, no silk waste is imported by India, 
as there is no silk spinning factory. 

61. The percentage of waste is about 60. 

62. Silk waste should bo utilised in manufacturing spun silk yarn and 
other by-products. 

There is at present no internal demand for silk waste, while thero has 
been recently considerable decrease in tho European demand for silk waste, 
with the result that the price of the commodity has fallen about Rs. 8 
per maund. 

63. Nothing practically has been done. 

64. None to the knowledge of the Chambor. 

65. Almost all the main parts of filature caji be manufactured in India. 
They are cheaper than imported machinery. Certain parts, such as glass, 
hooks catches, etc., have of course to be imported from abroad, as these 
latter are not at present produced within the country. 

Tho Government should help tho installation of a spinning factory by 
granting subsidies. Tho cotton mills can also start tho work as a side line. 

69. (<i) It is necessary to grant adequate protection both to raw and 
manufactured silk. Tho amount of protection should be determined by tho 
Tariff Board after careful investigation into all the aspects of the problem. 

(h) The protection should mainly bo granted in tho form of import duty, 
but the Chamber would request the Tariff Board to consider whether the 
situation docs not call for direct financial assistance, in the form of subsidies, 
both by tho Central arid Provincial Governments for the development of tho 
industry on proper lines. 
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(c) Protection should be granted for an adequate period, at least for a 
term of 10 years for tlio present. The experience of the last 6 years amply 
shows that the progress achieved has been very slow and that the fullest 
advantage has not been taken of the protection granted in 1034. While it 
is necessary that greater initiative should be taken in regard to the develop¬ 
ment ol the industry by the Provincial Governments, the Chamber is also 
of opinion that the indigenous producers of raw and pure silk should be 
given adequate time for stabilising their position and organising the 
industry. 

70. Both the silk textile industry and the hand-loom industry will benofit 
by the grant of adequate protection. If (be Sericulture industry is properly 
organised, it would give employment to a large number of people. 

72. The protection grained in 1034 has not been beneficial to any great 
oxtent, as the duties which were imposed by the Government on tho import 
of silk goods were much below thoso recommended by the Tariff Board. 


Knclosure II. 

Tieplies to the Que<t inn noire /or Importer* am! lender*. 

1. Silk imported from Japan and China are competing most with Bengal 
Silk in almost, all the markets and particularly in respect of pieeegoods, 
sarees anil dress lengths. Filature silk, artificial and spun silk compete 
most with Bengal silk. 

4. Tho imported silk of a particular class is cheaper than the indigenous 
product. The reason of this difference is that the cost price of Bengal silk 
cannot bo reduced to tho level of imported silk. 

6. Tho Chamber lias no information on this point. 

7. Bongal silk is better than the imported stuff in certain respects it is 
for instance more durable and it pi'-fcsms better lustre, while its tenacity 
is also greater. On the other hand, it is inferior in regard to finish, 
neutness und clean 1 iness. Bengal silk could command the same price as that 
imported from abroad, if tho finish were improved by way of uniform reeling 
and re-rceliug. Tho quantity of silk in cocoons should also be increased, as 
otherwise the use of filatures would never bo a paying proposition. 

8. In all foreign countries, the industry is well organised and maintains 
uniform standard! Silk is reeled in filatures, cocoons are stifled, and better 
methods adopted for preserving them and keeping their properties intact. 

9. Yes; Tndia is at a disadvantage in respect, of all the factors mentioned 
in the question, particularly in regard to tho quality of materials available, 
the supply of efficient labour, railway freight and plant and machinery. 

10. Puro silk will face serious competition from artificial silk. 

12. It is a fact that filature silk is preferred to the country ghai silk. 
India at present is unable to meet the entire home demand for raw silk by 
her own production, while the comparative cmapmss of artificial silk hns 
been responsible for the fact that weavers aro using it in increasing 
quantities. 

13. The rise was temporary due to the inadequate supply of cocoons in 
Bengal on account of the failure of cocoon crop. 

14. Whatever might be the nature and the degree of financial facilities 
obtained by the exporting houses in their own country, it is certain that 
the industry in India is suffering terribly lrom financial stringency, and 
lack of organisation. 

1G. It is a fact that oxporters pay great attention to the requirements 
of Indian middlemen in regard to matters of quality, finish and pucking. 
This explains the keenness or the competition. 
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16. No marked change haa taken place in recent years in the quality of 
imported silk. 

17. Silk merchants.sell to the weavers through retailers. 

18. Weavers purchase imported silk from retail dealers and Bengal Bilk 
from actual reelers direct. Raw silk used is both indigenous and imported, 
while spun silk is wholly imported. The sale price of imported raw silk in 
1937-38 was on an average Us. 5-8 a lb., that of the spun silk Rs. 4-8 a lb., 
and that of artificial silk yarn only 14 annas a lb. 

19. It is reported that in sumo centres staple fibre is used for mixed 
suitings. 

20. Though staple fibre yarn does not seriously compcto with natural 
silk, artificial silk yarn may be u. cause of greator anxiety in coming years. 

21. (i) Twisting and winding are done by skilled labour and not by 
weavers. 

(ii) Boiling off is done by weavers. 

fiii) Simple 1 dying work is done by weavers themselves, tbo rest has to 
be done by experts. 

(iv) Warping and doubling are done by weavers. 

22. Twisted silk and thrown silk are used in the warp and loose silk ia 
mostly used for weft. 

23. Spun silk is used for mixed stuff or pure suitings or shirtings. 

25. Present position is just the same as it was in 1933. No serious effort 
appears to have been made to remedy tlieso defects. 

20. No improvement has been made in the method of re-reoling. 
Though some people have started tbo reeling work with the object of 
producing unilorin yarn, there is shortage of filament, and denierage in 
cocoons. 

27. Tt will be clear from the following figures that the artificial silk yarn 
and artificial silk fabrics are gaining steady market in India on account of 
their cheapness and that they are ousting Indian silk: — 


Import of Artificial and other yarn 

and Textile 

(In 

Fabrics. 

lakhs or Rupees). 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

4,10 

2,71 

3,59 

3,16 

3,86 


28. Spun silk seriously competes with Indian raw silk even now. Tho 
present rate of duty is quite inadequate to protect the interest of the 
Indian silk industry. 

29. There is a greater demand of raw silk for weaving which India is 
unable to meet, whereas Japan is in a position to produce pure and artificial 
silk of better grade at a lower cost. Moreover it is found that, the average 
of the quantity of imported silk remained the same after the imposition of 
tariff as it was before, although the price was almost halved. This position 
sufficiently explains that the internal demand remained the same. 

30. Silk yarn and silk cloth. 

31. As the purchasing power of the Indian public lias been considerably 
reduced owing to widespread economic distress, tbo consumers naturally 
prefer to go in for less costly things, 

33. Not any in Bengal. 

3-1. Though there has been a steady fall in import of raw silk or silk 
goods since 1932-33, raw silk worth Rs. fj, 11,41 517 was imported in the year 
1937-38. Tho object was evidently to manufacture larger quantity of silk 
goods. 

(J[f A 
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(25) Letter So. I mi. !), dated the llGth October, 1988, from the Bengal 
National Chamber o) Commerce, Calcutta. 

Subject: SuRicm/ruRE Enquiry. 

With reference to the oral evidence tendered by the representatives of 
this Chamber before the Tariff Board on the 21st October, 1038, I am 
directed to send enclosed copy of a note received in this oiliee from 
Mr. Annada Prasad Choudhury, Secretary of tho Bengal Branch of the All- 
India Spinners’ Association, with a request to forward the same to tho 
Tariff Board. 1 am to druw your attention to the fuet that the note 
covers points on which further information was sought by the Tariff Board 
in tho course of tho oral evidence tendered by the representatives of tho 
Cham ber. 


Submitted by Shri An no da Prasad Choudhury, Secretary of the Bengal 
Branch of the All-India Spinners' Association to the Tariff Board 
regarding Sericulture Industry. 

The All-India Spinners' Association, having ita Headquarters at 
Ahmedahud, is an autonomous body created by the Indian National 
Congress for encouraging hand spinning and hand weaving in the country. 
It is a benevolent institution registered under Act 2] of 1860. Prior to 
1936, its activities in connection with the silk industry in Bengal wero 
only to inspoct the work and tho accounts of certain merchants and issue 
cernlicates to them to indicato that their articles were hand oven with 
hand reeled or hand spun Bengal silk. It was ropicsentod to us in 1936 
that the acreage of mulberry in Bengal lmd fallen from 9,247 in 
1928-29 to 7,649 in 1935-36 and number of persons depending upon 
rearing fell from 1,51,000 to 78,700 during the same period. With a 
view to give an impetus to the industry with the limited resotneos at our 
command we tried from 1936 onwards to establish direct contact with the 
artisans connected with the different processes of manufacture—from 
mulberry cultivation, rearing of silkworms, reeling and weaving and orga¬ 
nisation of sales of finished labrics. It has been our endeavour to study 
the different stages of manufacture at fir^t hand and fix level of wages or 
prices which can just keep the industry going and then try to introduce 
more efficient methods of production both for cheapening costs and fur 
increasing the income of the worker. 

During the year 1937 and up to August, 1938, we purchased in Malda 
district alono 137,276 lbs. of cocoons for Rs. 41.219. Tlie average rato 
por pound of cocoons worked out, to 4 8 annas. So also, wo got. 7,4 14$ lbs. 
of raw silk reeled from tho above quantity of cocoons for a total cost of 
Ka. 62,379. After huving deducted As. 4 for the value of the reeling waste 
per pound of silk reeled the ruto per pound of raw silk works out to 
Rs. 6-12-6. From our own experience and from a report of the Sericulture 
Department wo have found that our prices have given some impetus to 
the industry in Malda district. 

Tho sphere of work of tho Association is. however, limited. Our friends 
and patrons who want genuine Indian silks with Indian yarn, who have 
the development of the industry dear to their hearts and who believe 
thut any extra price that they pay goes to enrich a class of people on 
whom indirectly depends their own well-being, have kept our work going. 
With their support a sale ot Rs. 3,39,355 has been effected in 1937 of 
silk fabrics manufactured in our own centres and by merchants holding 
our certificates. But this cannot go on in an extensive scale <ide by side 
with cheap imported silks without State protection. For the purposes of 
the present enquiry, our figures, based on actual manufacturing work in 
Bengal, will give an idea of tho minimum cost at which the industry can 
somehow be kept going. 
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The rase for extra protection will bo rlonr if we examine the prevailing 
rates of raw .silk from different sources. After having paid wages and 
prices at the minimum scale our cost of production conics to Rs. 6-12-6 
per pound of raw silk. The bazar rate at Malda, to compete with the 
imported silk, ruled somewhero near Its. 6-4 per lh, This difference is 
bound to huvo been brought about by deterioration in tlie quality of 
the silk and also by cutting down the prices of cocoons of rearers who 
receive advances from the inustor roelers who act ns supplying agents to 
Malda merchants. Malda raw silk is not re-roeled. Hut tho rato of 
re-reeled Japanese filature silk of 13/15 denier ruled somewhere near Ks. 6 
in Bombay (A graphical representation of the market fluctuation of tho 
different varieties* is attached herewith). If we have to re-reel our silk 
a sum of at least annas eight need be added in addition to annas four as 
profit of the merchant and sales organisation ox|>enseu. That is, the 
sale price of our re-reeled raw silk of 13/15 to 28/30 denier will come to 
Its. 7-8 and if we have to hold our own, such protection will have to be given 
us will not allow the Japanese imported silk of tho same denier to he 
sold for less than Rs. 7-8 per pound. The Canton silk compete with the best 
Bhnrna und the Italian coarse silk compotes with ghora ot Malda. Kor 
protecting the other two lines also Canton silk should not he allowed to 
he sold for less than Rs. 6-8 and Italian coarse silk for less than Its. 4 per 
pound. The imported twisted spun silk is hitting cri, inutka and tussar. 
Thcrofore, we propose, that an all round levy should be imposed on all 
imported silks spun, reelod and artificial—both in the form of yarn undi 
finished cloth. 

If the industry is to bo revived improvements should bo introduced in 
the following lines: — 

1. Cost ol' mullierry leaves should ho cheapened either hv hotter mdnunng 
und improved method of cultivation or by the introduction of tree mulberry 
plantation. 

2. Supply of disease-freo layings to the rearers and introduction of better 
races of silkworms. 

Tho present arrangement of the Government of Bengal ns for the supply 
of disease-free layings is absolutely inadequate. They supply seed cocoons, 
tho layings of which cannot he supposed to he disease-free. The Sericul¬ 
ture Department claim to have introduced two better races Nistid and 
Nismo. There is no doubt that the cocoons are good but they are not yet 
available in large quantities either from Government nurseries, selcM'tedi 
rourers of the Government or in the open market lor Commercial reeling. 
11 the Government Depaitment with its elaborate organisation with nur¬ 
series, demonstrators and selected roarers, etc., can introduce tho Nistid 
npd tin Nismo to replace the Nistnri and tho Chhotoplu it will lie a 
decided gain. In Bengal the experiments in regard to Nistid and Nismo 
have been carried on tor about a year. In our opinion, one year is too 
abort for giving a verdict about acclamatising u particular race under 
particular conditions. We shall await with interest further progress of 
tho Sericulture Department in this direction before wo go to introduce this 
new race among our registered rearers. 

3. Introduction of efficient methods of reeling and re-reeling. The Seri¬ 
culture Department is trying to introduce a new type of ghai and a re-reeling 
arrangement. Demonstrations are being given in two ol our centres. It 
has got certain advantages but unless the fuel consumption can be cut 
down and wear and tear minimised it can not be paying. Experiments 
have still to be carried on with it before it can bo placed in the hands 
of a professional reoler. 

introduction of such improved methods requires time and in a declin¬ 
ing stage of the industry when the village workers are dejected and 
demoralised, it is not possible to introduce amongst them new methods 


Not printed. 
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of manufacture. Therefore', although the industry may show signs of 
revival with the grant of extra protection, it will take some time To 
stabilise the Industry and introduce improved methods of rnanulacture 
amongst the ill-organised villagers. Under the circumstances, the period 
of protection should lie not less than ten years. 

We are giving below the actual figures relating to the production of 
silks as obtained in the centres of the All-India Spinners’ Association in 
Maldu, Bunkura, Birhlnmn and Murshidabad, under the following beads: — 

(1) Volume of business of the All-Tndia Spinners’ Association, Bengal. 

(tJ) Cost of mulberry cultivation. 

(3) Cost of cocoon rearing. 

(4) Cost of reeling. 

(5) Cost of raw silk per pound produced. 

Volume of business of thr. All-India Spinners’ Association in lle.nyal in 10S7. 

Thcro arc 15 All-India Spinners’ Association centres and 15 centres of 
merchants having certificates of the All-India Spinners' Association in tlto 
districts fo Maldu, Mursidubad, Bnbhum and Bankura. The sphere of 
activity extends to 112 villugcs 

’ ' Rs. 

1. Produce of raw silk— 

5,385J lbs. of tho value of .... 39,137 

and through a party having a certificate . . 44,823 

Total in 1937 . 84,205 

U». 

3. Silk cloth sales— 

By A. I. S. A. Bhandars. 1,05,869 

By certified parties.2.33,-180 

Total . 3,39,355 

Tho above sale include articles brought from centres in Assam, and 
matka, tussar and ketis. 

3. 647 rearers in Malda sold to us 1,026 maunds of cocoons for Its. 26,910, 
the average coming to Rs. 20-3 in 1937 alone. 

4. 938 matka spinners spin pierced mulberry cocoons for us. 

5. 567 families of weavers weave cloth for us. 

6. 96 reelcrs and turners work in our own establishment in Malda. 

Cost of mulberry etiltication. 

Ono bigha of land yields 60 to 70 maunds of leaves with young branches 
in Malda district. Wo take tho average yield as at 05 maunds. The yield 
of leaves vary in other districts. 

The detail of cost of cultivation is given below (one bigha): — 


Rs. 

Manure (aquatic algat) 25 cart loads ... 8 

Labour charges for manuring (lured) ... 2 

Labour in other parts of tho year (hired) . . 15 

Kent (an average figure).5 


Total 


30 
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Loaves with young branches sell at IJ inaunds to 2 mnunds in tho rupee. 

Calculating at lj mnunds on an average tho income from sale of 65 
mannds will come to Rs. 37. 

Calculating the cost A cultivation at Rs 30 per bigha and tho yiold 
being reckoned at 65 inaunds the cost of a pound of leaf—1 pie. 

If leaves are purchased at 1J inaunds per rupee the rate per pound of 
leaf comos to 1-3 pies. 

In llengal tho loaves are obtained by cutting with small branches to 
save the cost of plucking and the woights given abovo is for leaves with 
young branches. 


Cost. of cocoon renrinij. 

In Bengal we do not get and therefore do not start with layings. 
Socd cocuuus ure supplied by tho selected rearers of tile Government or 
from Government nurseries. 

Ono ounce of seed cocoons yield—4.4 pounds ol Nistari and 62 pounds 
of Clihotoplu. 

Wo may calculate at tho rate of five pounds of yield per ounce of seed 
cocoons. 

Ono ounce of seed cocoons for yielding 5 lbs. of cocoons will reipiiro 
100 to 120 lbs. of leaves, i.e., twigs. 

Thus for producing 100 pounds of cocoons the following expenses may 
be incurred: — 



Rs. 

A. 




Sood cocoons—20 ouneos . 

1 

0 




Cost of appliances 

3 

0 

which arc occasionally 

hired. 


Other expenses 

1 

8 




Labour . 

9 

0 

this includes cost of 

homo 

labour 




availablo. 



Total 

It 

8 




To tho above sum of Its 

1 t-8 

it 

we adil the value of 

2,400 

lbs. of 


loaves necessary for obtaining lot) lbs. ol cocoons at the cost ol production, 
i.e. f one pio per pound then tlie value ol leaves will come to Rs. 12-8 and 
the total cost of producing 100 lbs. cocoons will bo Rs. 27. But if tho 
rearer has to purchase leaves at 1.3 pies per pound, bo will havo to pay 
Rs. 16-4 for 2,100 lbs. of leaves and the total cost of production will como 
to Rs. 30-12. 

When tho total cost is Its. 27 for 100 lbs., tho cost per pound comes 
to 1-32 annas per pound of cocoons. 

When the total cost is Rs. 30-12 for 1(H) lbs., the cost per fHiund comes 
to 4-92 annas per pound of cocoons. 

The average rate of our purchase of 137,275 lbs. of cocoons in Malda alono 
during 1937 and up to August, 1938, fur a sum of Rs. 11,219 works 
up to an average rate of 48 annas por pound. 

Wo proposo that if the average rale of cocoons be fixed at. annas 5, 
at least per pound the rearing may prosper. 

Yield of cocoon per hiijha of mulberry hind. 

One ounce of seed cocoons with 120 lbs. ol leaves virid 5 lbs. ol cocoons. 
If the yield of mulberry leaves per higha be reckoned as at 05 inaunds 
then the yield per bigha will work out to 220 lbs. of cocoons. This is a 
very vague method of calculation and nobody knows what percentage of 
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error may bo allowod in this basis of calculation. If on this basis of 
calculation the production ol' silk is calculated the results are bound to 
be within very widely divergent limits. Any way in the absence of any 
other better method of estimation wo go by this method of calculation. 

Cost of reeling. 

We have got our reeling establishments both in the districts of Malda 
and Birbhum. For facility of comparison we are giving side by side 
below the reeling charges is obtained in the two places for ono pound of 
raw silk:—• 


Labour charges and cost of water 

Malda. 

Rs. A. Y. 

Birbhum. 

Rs. A. P. 

supply. 

0 11 9J 

0 12 6 

Miscellaneous and depreciation . 

0 1 21 

(J 1 3 

Interest and supervision 

0 6 8 

0 6 8 

Total 

17 9 

1 9 3 


In tlie above calculation, reeling charges have been paid at As. 5 to 
As. 7-6 per roeler according to officicncy and As. 3 to As. 6-0 for turner, 
for a period of 9 hours daily. 

In Malda, 137,275 lbs. of cocoons yielded 7,441} lbs. of raw silk. 

The Rcndita works out to 18-4. 

In Birbhum cocoons are sold bv number and therefore comparison is 
not possible with available figures. 

Production of waste in reeling (Malda). 

In 1937—100 lbs. of cocoons yielded 5’62 lbs. of silk nnd 5'3 lbs. of waste. 

In 1938—100 lbs. of cocoons yielded 6'4 lbs. silk and 5 07 of waste. 

Cost of raw sill:. 

With tho above rendita of 18-4, cost of 1 ib. of raw silk works out aa 
follows: — 


Rs. a r. Rs. a. v. 


Cost of cocoons in Malda at the 
averago rate of 4-8 pies per pound 
Reeling charges us above . 

Cost of cocoons in Birbhum 
Reeling charges in Birbhum as above 


5 8 8J 
1 7 9 


4 15 6 
1 9 3 


7 0 51 

6 9 9 


The Malda silk is used lor the warp and fotches a little higher prico 
than the Birbhum silk which is used for Bhania (weft;. 

After deducting the sale price of tho wasto obtained lor rerling ono 
pound of Bilk, which may come to annas four, the cost ot production of 
Malda silk will corao to Rs. 6-1-6 and the Birbhum silk to Its. 6-4-9. 

If we calculate the price of mulberry leaves as at 1 pie por pound and 
thus a pound of cocoons at 4 32 annas the cost of production of a pound 
oi silk will come to Rs. 0-2-6 in Malda after deducting four annas lor tiio 
vuluo of the waste. But if we calculate at the rate of 1-3 pics per pound 
ol mulberry leaves and thus a pound of cocoons as at 4-92 annas the 
cost of production of a pound of silk in Malda will work out to Ks. 6-13-5 
alter deducting annas four as the value of tho waste obtained for reeling 
one pound of yarn. 
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The actual rate per pound in our centres has come to Bs. 6-12-6 after 
deducting the value of the waste. This is the minimum rate at which 
yarn of this quality can he produced. Jf it is to bo re-reeled and if the 
sules are to he organised at least another sum of annas twolvo need 
be adtlod. 


(26) Letter No. 2558, dated the IGtli July, 1038, from the Secretary, 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

1 have the honour to refer to your letter No. 595, dated the 15th June 
last in whieh you invited the Chamber to submit replies to the questionnaire 
issued by the Tariff Board in connection with the present enquiry into the 
renewal of protection for the serieultural industry, the position being that 
the protection now ufforded to the industry under the Indian Tariff (Textile 
rrotoetion) Amendment Act, 1934, will terminato on the 31st March, 1939. 

2. In reply 1 am directed by the Chamber Committee to express regret 
that they cannot usefully assist in tho enquiry, as no members of the 
Chamlter are now directly interested in the serieultural industry in Bengal. 
As a matter of interest to the Tariff Board, however, 1 am directed to 
quote the following remarks which have been communicated to the Chamber 
by a member, as illustrating the extent of the deterioration of the silk 
industry in this province: — 

All I can say is the silk industry in one part of the Murshidabad 
District which used to be one of the most important centres not only 
for cocoons for reeling but also for seed lor reproduction is now practi¬ 
cally dead. There ire no independent mulberry growers, we ourselves 
who were tho largest independent growers having given it up long ago 
for want of buyers, and now rearers only keep very small patches. 
All the steam filatures have disappeared in Bengal, with the exception 
of perhaps 2 or 3 near Jangipur and reelers have reverted to the 
Kongroo basins, i.e., with an open fire to heat the water which makes 
it impossible to regulate the temperature of tho water and thus make 
good silk. Tho silk now made in Bengal would find no market any¬ 
where else and the cloth made from it in Bengal is too inferior for 
anything. The quantity turned out is also very small. 


(27) Letter No. 011,81 ,, dated the 23rd July, 1038, from the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce. 115, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

I am directed to invite reference to your letter No. 511-A., dated the 
24th May, 193d, and your further communication dated the 10th June, 
1938, regarding inquiry into tho graut of further protection to the Sericul¬ 
ture Industry and givo below the views of the Committee. The Coinmittoe 
do not propose to reply to tho questionnaire item by item hut would express 
their opinion in a genoral manner. 

The Committee would jioint out that tho Serieultural Industry has 
developed in various parts of the country principally in Bengal, Mysore, 
Assam and Kashmir and is essentially a rural industry. The growing of 
mulberry, the rearing of silkworms, the reeling of silk and the weaving 
of silk fabrics and other processes connected with the silk industry havo 
an important place in the rural economy. Mulberry is an important com¬ 
mercial crop and rearing of silkworms is an important subsidiary industry 
to agriculture. In Bengal before the onset of depression there were 30,451 
rearers and 17,555 acres under mnllierry. By 1933-34 the number of rearers 
has fallen to 18,592 and the mulherry area to 10,032 acres. There was a 
further fall in these figures by 1936-37 to 15,180 and 9,448 respectively and 
this occurred practically wholly in the Murshidabad district due to a number 
of causes. In Mysore about 54,000 acres were under mulberry cultivation 
in 1926-27 but the acreage has fallen to one-half of the same at present. 
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About 2 lakhs of families used to find occupation in the Sericulture Industry 
before tho present depression in the silk trade set in. 

The C'ommitteo would further point out that tho depression in tho 
price of silk is one of the main reasons for the set back the industry has 
sullored during tho past several years. The economic condition of 
the rearers in Bengal showed slight sign of improvement in tho middle of 
the year 1!KM, when the price of coarse silk rose a little hut this improve¬ 
ment was not maintained. It cannot he gainsaid that much discontent 
has prevailed among tile silkworm rearers owing to the disparity between 
the selling price oi the silk products and tho cost of production. In Mysore 
also the price of filature silk varied hetwoon Its. 1) and its. 10-4 per lb. 
in 1027 but had declined in 1933 to Rs. 5-8 to Its. 6-8 per lb. which is 
below tho average cost of production. In May, 1938, the prico further 
declined to Its. 4-8 per lb. Tho indigenous industry, therefore, find it 
extremely difficult to maintain its position. 

Tho Committee need hardly point out that tho most important factor 
on account of which such uneconomic prices prevailed is tho competition 
of foreign countries. In 1931-32 raw' silk worth Hs. 62,27,467 was imported 
into India from China and Japan. In 1937-38 the imports have increased 
to Hs. 94,67,262. Moreover, the import of artificial silk, an indirect com¬ 
petitor of raw silk—rose from 11,090,000 lbs. in 1932-33 to 17,000,000 lbs. 
in 1937-38. In face of such severe foreign competition tho indigenous 
industry lias hardly been able to subsist and the Committee believe that 
if unrestricted foreign competition is allowed to continue, the Indian Seri- 
cultural industry will stand to be ruined. 

Thu Committee would mention hero that in 1933 the Tariff Hoard had 
recommended a duty of Us. 2-6 per lb. on imported silk or uu ad valorem, 
duty of 50 per ceut. whichever was higher. But the protective duty which 
the Government, levied in April, 1934, was 25 per cent, ad vuloiein plus 
As. 14 per lb. which worked out only to about Us. 1-10 per lb. This duty 
clearly fell short of the recommendation of the Tariff Board. The Com¬ 
mittee would point out that the disparity between tho sale price and tho 
cost of production could not bo adjusted by the Tariff protection. The fuct 
that the industry exists in such hard times of competition is mainly due, 
as the Director of Industries pointed out in the Ucport of the Department 
of Industries, Bengal, to the profession of silkworm rearing being pursued 
by labour which was otherwise unproductive and would have remained 
unemployed. 

The Committee would further point out that large improvements have 
been effected in the industry and the period of five years for which the 
protection had been granted is quite inadequate to got satisfactory returns 
frond these improvements. Apart from the improvements in cultivation, 
now races of worms partienalrly nisttd and nismo have also been introduced 
iu Bengal. Tho Committee arc, therefore, of the opinion that sufficient 
time should lie allowed to tho industry to reap the benefits of the improve¬ 
ments already effected. 

In view of the important place the industry of sericulture occupios in 
rural economy of the country, the Committee would, therefore, emphasiso 
that the existing protection to the industry should bo continued for a 
further period of ten years and they hope that the Board would find tho 
suggestion acceptable. 


(28) Letter dated the 3rd August, 1938, from tho. Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce, 13;>, Canning Street,, Calcutta. 

With reference to your letters Nos. 511-A., 595, dated May 21th and 
June 15th asking for information regarding the grant of further protection 
to tile Sericultural Industry in India, wo have much pleasure in sending 
a reply, attached herewith, to the questionnaire. We shall be glad if 
this should prove of any referenco to tho Tariff Board. 
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Memorandum from the. Japanese Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, to the 
Tariff Hoard regantinu the. grant of further protection to the Seritul- 
tural Industry in India. 

The main points of the Chamber's views on the questionnaire of the 
Tariff Board may ho summed up as follows: — 

(1) Meagre supply of Indian rav silk. 

Past, statistics show that a considerable amount of foreign raw silk has 
annually been imported into India, the average import of the last ten 
years amounting to 1,047,537 lbs. (Rs. 81,51,593). When the industry 
is so much dependent on importation of foreign silk, the possibility of 
India becoming self-sufficient in serieulturul industry seems somewhat remote. 

(‘2) A comparison of imports of ruvv silk both before and alter the 
execution of protective tarill in 1934 is given below : — 


Quantity, Value. 

Llis. Rs. 

1927-1933 (the average import) . 1,898,571 93,89,618 

1934-1937 (tile average import) . 1,828,150 62,02,866 


This shows that the entire quantity of import remained practically 
identical despite the high protective tariff, although there was decrease 
in the total value. The fact that protective duty has not affected the 
import of foreign silk is sure testimony that the need of the latter is 
absolutely imperative. 

(3) Decline in price is attributed to world-wide factors. Drastic depre¬ 
ciation of price has taken place not, merely in India hut also in Europe 
and America. 

f4) High protective taiiif benefits a small section of serieulturists alone. 

As aforesaid, the Indian serieulturul industry owes its existence to the 
import of foreign raw silk which totals as much as 1,800,000 lbs- 1,900,000 
lbs. annually. A high duty benefits only n handful of serieulturists (thoso 
in Mysore, Kashmir, Bengal) and is an enormously heavy burden to innu¬ 
merable minor liandloom weavers to whom raw silk is of vital necessity. 
It may even he asserted that they have everything to lose and nothing to 
gain out of the grant of further protection. 

to) It is an undeniable fact that Japanese raw silk is far superior to 
Indian raw silk in quality, re reeling and many other respects, and has 
a wide and ready sale amongst weavers. It may he that fnr climatic and 
other reasons India is not a very suitable soil lor sericulture. The fact 
that this industry, after its existence of hundreds of years, lias remained 
stagnant would seem to suggest that there is little prospect of its further 
improvement, in the future. 

In short, the plain fact is that the existing tariff is already excessively 
high and the benefit, accruing from it is monopolized by a handful of 
serieulturists at the expenst of a vast number of liandloom weavers, There 
is good reason to believe that the grant of further protection would have 
the unfortunate effect of still aggravating the straits of the Indian weavers. 
From the standpoint of the welfare of the Indian masses, the wisdom of 
pursuing such a step can seriously bo questioned. 



Import of Rato Silk into India From 1927 — 1937. 



Average price per I b. . . Rb. 4-0-9 Rs. 4-10-0 Rs. 5-10- II [ Ra 5-13-3 Rs. 6-3-4 
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(29) Statement submitted by the Japanese Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 


Thrown silk yarn— 

13/15 denierx2 threads organzino at Yen 6'40 
per lb. c.i.f.— 


Kb. a. f. 


Ex at 79 


. 

. 

• • • 

6 

0 11 

Duty 25 per cent. 

• 

• 

• 

. 

r 1 4 3 

i 0 14 0 





Total 

7 

3 2 

Charges— 







1‘. C. charges 

. 

. 

. 

• 

0 

0 U 

Clearing charges 

• 

• 

• 

. 

0 

0 0»i 






0 

0 2 § 





Total 

7 

3 4J 


(30) Letter dated the 10th Sovc.mher, HUS, from the Secretary, All-India 
Spinners' Association, benyal branch, E-'tl, College Street Market, 
Calcutta. 

Herewith are enclosed certain informations which the President wanted 
us to furnish. Pleas© acknowledge receipt. 

Wo hope the Board will recommend suitable measures of protection. 


Deluded cost of cultivation of one big ha mulberry land (obtained from 
Bepin Behai i Mandal of Jalalpur, District Malda). 


Bent of the laud 

Cost during Novembor seuson 

Cutting of stems 

Labour for weeding 

Ploughing 

ltows-dressing 

lie-dressing 

Side-dressing 


Rs. A. 
0 10 
0 7 
0 G 
1 2 
0 12 
2 0 


Yield of leaves. 
11s. a. Mds. 

1 4 


5 5 


20 


Labour rate is As. 2 per 
day . 

Cost during March season 

Rows-d russing 
Cost during June season 


5 5 

Rs. A. 
1 \ 


1 4 


30 8 


15 


15 
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Ra. a. 


Yield of loaves. 

Rows-drcssing 

0 8 



Earthing .... 

Manure (water alg;e) 40 

6 0 



cart loads 

20 0 



Labour lor manuring 

5 0 




80 8 

Ra. a. 

Mda. 

Cost during August soason 

Rs. A. 

4 0 

20 

Rows-drcssing 

Labour for weeding— 

1 0 



1st term 

1 8 



2nd torm , 

1 8 




4 0 



‘ Total 

42 5 

70 




or 5,(R)U lbs 

Ounce manured, the ground requires rc- 



manuring every altornuto year. 

Honco 



the cost, of manuring should 

half for 



one year. Thus deducting half tho cost 



of manuring .... 

• 

12 8 




29 13 


or 

roughly 

30 0 


Cost of leaves per lb.- 

—1 pic roughly. 


Dclailcd cost of cultivation of one bii/tin 

mulberry 

land ( obtained from one 

usiny no manure). 






Yield of leaves. 



Rs. A. 

Mds. 

Rent of the land 

, . 

2 0 


Cost during November season . 

11a. a. 

5 4 

12 

Cutting of stems 

0 8 



Ploughing .... 

0 8 



Rows-dressing 

2 0 



Side-dressing 

2 0 



Weeding .... 

0 4 




6 4 



Cost during March season 

Rs. A. 

2 0 

8 

Rows-drossing . . . 

2 0 



Cost during June season 


8 0 

10 
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Yield of loaves. 


Rows-dressing 

• • 

Us. 

1 

A. 

0 

Earthing 

. 

3 

0 

Slight, manure of 
earth 

rotton 

4 

0 



8 

0 


Cost during August season . 

Rs. A. 

Uows-dressing ... 10 

Weeding .... 10 

2 0 

or roughly 


Its. A. 

2 0 


19 4 

20 0 


Mds. 

12 


42 

or 3,300 11)8. 


Cost of leaves per lb.—l'l pio roughly. 


Detailed cost of rearing 

roroons (obtained from Bc.pin 

Helitiri Mandal —• 

a rearer oj Jalalpur). 






Yield of 

cocoons. 




Md. Sr. 


Rs. A. 




Average cost of 1 lb. seed cocoon 1 0 

During November 

1 

6 



During March . 

1 

0 

Average labour charge 

at 

During Juno 

1 

0 

As. 3-6 . 

. 7 0 

During August 

0 

35 

■ 



4 

0 

Rs. A. 




During Novem¬ 

8 10 




ber season 




During March 

6 6 




season 




During .Tune 

6 6 




season 




During August 



md. or 

80 lbs. 

season 

6 6 

On the average 1 


27 12 




Average 

6 16 




Roughly 

7 0 




Other expenses 

. 2 0 





(Clearing and washing of the 
rearing houses, fumigat¬ 
ing.) 


Cost, of appliances 
Cost of leaves 
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Taking l pie por lb.—Calculated on 
tho basis of using leaves of one's 
own land it comes to Us. 12-2-8. 

85 

On the averngo 211 maunds or roughly 22 mounds or 1,700 lbs. 

Tho yield being 80 lbs. on the averuge, the cost of 1 lb. ; comes to 4’G5 
annas. If the rearers has to purchase leaves which sell at 1J maunds per 
rupee on the average, tho cost of leaves comes to Its. 12-10. The total 
becomes Rs. 23-10. The cost of 1 lb. comes to 175 annas. 

Protection of leaves to the. tuitjs. —It varies from season to season. Tho 
average is taken to bo 50: 50. On actual weighing in November, 1938, it is 
found that the leaves are 60 per cent, while il the leaves are cut olf and 
weighed along with the twigs tho proportion is 50 : 50. 


No. of cocoons por lb.— 



Lb. 


Chhotopolu 

1 

600— 700 

Nistari .... 

1 

800—1,000 



Mds. 

November . 

. 25 

March 

. 20 

J uno 

. 20 

August 

. 20 


(31) Letter No. Oil, dated the. 0th July, l’J3S, from the llony. Secretary, 
the llihar Chamber of Commerce, Fatna. 

With reference to your letter No. 595, dated the 15th ultimo forwarding 
questionnaire for importers and traders regarding the grant of further 
protection to Sericultural Industry I bog to forward herewith five copies 
of each of our replies on the questions as desired. 

In this connection I am desired by my Committee to inform you that 
if any oral evidence is required on any of tho questions it would be con¬ 
venient to us if our witnesses are examined when your Board visits Bihar. 

Answf.hs to Sbiiicultuiui. Enuuuiy sehiai.ly (Handloom Inihjsthv), 

Fly Shuttle. 

1. Bhagalpore— 

Cotton ......... 589 

Silk.2,879 

About 50 por cent, looms not working. 

(a) (i) 200 looms. 

(ii) 1,000 looms. 

(iii) (330 looms. 

2. From local market. Every thing is imported except gold thread and 
about 2 por cent, raw silk. 

ltaw silk Rb. 5 per lb., silk yarn Rs. 6-3 per lb., spun silk Its. 4-3 per lb., 
artificial silk As. 12 per lb., gold thread As. 1 to Re. 1 per tola. 

3. Yes, 80 per cent, from Japan and very little from Italy uud England 
und United States Rs. 2-8 per lb. 

4. Yes. Bhagalpore imports. About 10 lakhs of rupees of staple fibre. 

5. (i) Twistiug done by other Agency, winding by woavers themselves. 

(ii) Other Agency. 

(iii) Both by weavers and other agoncy. 

(iv) Weavers. 

6. Reeled tasar, spun silk, staple fibre, cotton in warp and in weft 
all tlie above and noil and reeled mulberry and spun ori. 
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7. Same position. No. Standardisation and manufacture of goods 
supply of raw materials at mill rates and tho disposal of tho finished 
products in a profitable market. 

8. (6), (7), (8), (0), (10), (4) 90 per cent. Sarees are coming from outside 
and 10 por cent, locally made. Imported sari Rb. 6-8, local Rs. 6-8 (about 
18 to 20 per cent, less) but with better finish. 

9. About 20 lakhs. 

10. Sarees 1 to 3 days, Dopattas 1 to 4 in a day, Lungis 12 yards, per 
day. Suitings and shirtings 4 to 9 yards por day. Handkerchiefs 36 in a 
duy. Gown pieces 6 to 9 yards per day. 

11. Reeled tasar 3,000 lbs., Heeled mulberry 1,000 lbs., Spun mulberry 
15,000 lbs. including noil, hand-spun eri 1,000 lbs. und Spun tasar 1,000 lbs. 
valued at 10 lakhs of rupees. 

12. Sari 5 yds. to 61 yds. x 44''to 45''—Rs. C. 

Dopattas 3 yds. x 54" to 72"—Rs. 2-2 to Rs. 2-8.- 

Lungi 2 yds. x 41"—Rs. 1-2. 

Handkerchiefs 18"—As. 4. 

Gown pioces 1 yd.x44"—Rs. 2. 

Shirtings 9 yds. x 32"—Its. 6-8 to Rs. 9. 

Suitings 1 yd. x 20"—As. 10 to Rs. 2. 

13. 10 lakhs. 

14. Sari, Dopatta, Lungi, Shirtings, Suitings, Gown pieces, etc. No. 

15. Roth from middle men and reeler. 

16. Yes, up to 30 days on credit according to status Rs. 10 to Rs. 500. 

17. Direct. 

18. Imported silk is better in uniformity and valued for whiteness. 
Its bone is better. Indian silk inferior, more costly. 

19. Not graded. Yes, provided the price is less. 

20. Yes. Yarn given with specification of goods and weaving chargo 
per yard is paid. 

21. No change. 

22. No change, no improvement. 

23. Correct. Rut very little artificial silk (excluding staple fibre is 
used in Rhngolpur. About 5 per cont. 

24. Spun silk became expensive after imposition of duty but it has 
been replaced by staple fibre. No. 

25. Weaving charges decreased, cost increased. Sale price increased. 

26. No benefit as far us weavers are concerned. 

27. Some factories are using raw silk in their factories. 

28. The following is tho approximate cost of manufacture of dyed reeled 
tasar : — 


Coating. 




13 Yds. X 34’ 
(one seer woight. 

RS. A. 

Raw material 

. 


• 

10 13 

Twisting and winding 

charge 


. 

2 0 

Dyeing charge 

. 


« 

2 0 

Weaving chargo 

. 



3 4 

Cost of labour 

. 


, 

0 13 

Other charges 




4 11 

23 9 


70 
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29. Per piece As. 9 to As. 12 for 9 yds. x 34" shirting. 

30. Co-oporative society advances raw material to 6 to 7 weavers. 

31. Bengal, United Provinces, Bombay, Central Provinces, Burma, 
Madras, England and United States, 

Marketing done by merchants and weavers do not pay transport and 
othor charges. 

32. Incroasing. Now staple fibre and artificial silk and noils, should 
be heavily taxed and textiles with the above at least 10 per cent, mure 
than yearns. The weavers will be benefited if spun silk, staple fibre and 
artificial silks aro manufactured locally and the rearers will be greatly 
benefited If thcro is a tariff wall up to 100 per ceut. 

33. Vory little. Tima is required. 

34. Nil. 


Answer to Sericcltuual Enquiry Serially. 

General Questionnaire. 

1. Thcro was only one rearer in Bihar but now there are about 60. 
No one is entirely or partly dependent upon it for their livelihood. 

2. Tho rearers grow mulberry and rear worms from the eggs distributed 
by the Government seed supply stations. The cocoons are sold locally or 
to tho Government. The Government lias granted subsidies to about 33 
rearers. 

3. Exact figures not available. 

4. From one maund of green cocoons of the Nistari race about 2J seers 
of raw silk is obtained. From Chinese race about 3 soers, from Japanese 
race 3f and Italian race 3f seers of raw silk can be obtained. 

5. The Nistari. The Boropolu and the Mysore races. 

(i. No separate house has been constructed. 

7. Figures not uvuiluble. 

8. More space and vortilation aro being given. More importance is 
given to disease-free eggs and disinfectants. The mortality is less now 
than before. 

9. From local seed. Seed produced separately as eri and mulberry 
worms aro rearod together in the seed stations no separate account is kept. 

10. Thore is no legislation but disease-free seeds are distributed. The 
crops are successful. 

11. Multivoltine 6 broods in a yoar and univoltine one brood. Multi- 
voltino 52,000. Univoltine 36,(XX) green cocoons per ounce. (JO ounces per 
year. 

12. No foreign race reared on a lurge scale. 

13. Seed cocoons aro collected Irons a disouse-lree brood, medium sized 
compact cocoons arc selected. Healthy moths are kept for copulation and 
oviposition. Thu pusteur cellulaire method is adopted. 

14. About 10 por cent, wastage now. Formerly tho wastage was about 
46 per cent. 

16. Mulberry leaves. Roarers rear from the leaves of their own land. 
The initial cost is Us. 30 per acre and recurring Rs. 16 yearly. Cowdnng 
and silt aro used as manure. Trees have been planter! on the boundary 
land. The yield of leaves per acre from bush plantation is 160 maunds 
annually. 16 to 20 mounds of loaves arc required per ounce. The cost 
of 20 maunds of leaves to tho brooders will bo about Rs. 4 to 11s. 6. 

16. Yes. 

(b) Four crops. Tree preferable. Figures not available. 

17. Not available. 
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18. Cocoons ore selling dearer now as compared with other food crops. 
As the price of cocoon is high now rearers are taking up the industry and 
with that object in view thoy aro planting mulberry. 

19. Tree mulberry is being planted. It will take about 4 years to get 
the results. 

20. No improvement. 

21. From 1 ounce of multivoltine eggs 60 seers of green cocoons and 
38 seers of univoltino cocoons are obtained. No improvement. 

22. First generation by brido yiold about 1J times more silk but they 
degenerated in successive generations. 

23. Figures not available. 

24. Rs. 16 to Rs. 18 per lb. in 1933-34. Its. 22 per 82 lbs. in 1938. 

25. The breeder sells his cocoons at once. He generally cannot afford 
to wait. There is no filaturo in the Province and hence figures not available. 

26-6-4. No filature in the Province and hence figures are not available. 

55. The prico of Indian silk yarn is Rs. 6 per lb. and mill-spun silk 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per lb., artificial silk As. 12 per lb. and staple fibre Rb. 2-8 
per lb. 

56. Superior reeled Japanese mullierry raw silk and reeled tasar are 
selling at 11s. 5 and Rs. 4 respectively per lb. whereas Indian mulberry 
raw silk and tasar sell at Rs. 5-8 and Rs. 6-8 respectively. 

67. Imported raw silk superior to Indian silk in winding uniformity 
bone and in lustre and in whiteness. The imported silk is choaper. Tha 
price ought to have been 50 per cent. more. 

58. Not known. 

09. Imported raw silk and tasar aro now competing both with Indian 
raw silk and tusar and noil is competing with hand-spun eri. 

60. A part is being bund spun and a part exported. 

61-62. Not available. 

63 First generation crosses always yielded about 15 times more silk 
than pure races. 

65. Not available. 

56. To improve the quality of the reeled silk by establishing filature 
and requesting to have a silk-conditioning house lor silk. 

67. To Englund and United States. Decreasing in America and increas¬ 
ing in England. 

England. New York and London. 

1937-38. 1936-37. 

Rs. i. p. Rb. a. p. 

Export in America . . 7,685 1 0 11,132 13 6 

Export in England . 5,509 7 2 4,456 6 11 

68. Not available. 

69. 100 per cent, tariff. A duty of 100 per cent, should be imposed 
on imported raw silk whereas spun silk should be taxed 70 per cent. To 
relieve the weavers who will be out of employment plants for spun silt, 
artificial silk and staplo fibre should be set up in India. 

(c) 10 years for tho present. 

70. (a) Tn tho beginning tho textile industry will lose but it will make 
up tasar on, (h) the handloom industry also will suffer for want of suitable 
raw materials but India will produce raw silk in increasing quantity in 
course of time, both the weavers and the rearers will be gainers. It is 
difficult to state whetkor other industry will be affected. 

70 A 
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71. Price of raw sill; Hs. 10-13, hand twisting charges Ks. 2. 

72. Many new rearers liuvo begun to plant mulberry and rear silkworms. 

73. The Government are granting subsidies, distributing disease-tree seeds 
and mulberry cuttings and deputing instructors to advise rational methods 
of rearing. 

74. Vos. (i) By introducing tree mulberry. As the initial and recurring 
cost of the tree mulberry is \ery little the bronders will be able to sell 
20 seers of leaves rcsiuired lor an ounce of eggs for Us. 2 to Hs. 3 in the 
placo of lla. 4 to Us. 5 which they spend now. Thus the price of raw silk 
will be reduced to Re. 1 to Us. 1-8 per lb. 


(32) Letter dated ilte d'Jth Jane, from the Benares Industrial and 

Tiade Association, licnarcs ("iln. 

We are enclosing herewith a copy of our replies to the questionnaire oh 
Sorieultural industry for importers and traders. Kindly acknowledge the 
receipt. 


Noth on Sericim.tukk Industry. 

1. China and Japan compete with Indian silk mostly in mulberry silk 
and orgauziuo. 

2. The prices in spite of the high tarilf walls havo been rather low 
with small fluctuations at times when the local stocks are exhausted. 

The present local rates are as follows: — 

(u) Orgnnzine Rs. (j-i) per lb. local rate of Benares. 

U’) Japanese silk filature U.s. <V8 per lb. 

ii) Canton filature 11s. 1-2-li per lb. 

3. Indian silks have practically been ousted. All linnet twisting stopped 
and its place has been talu-n by orgauzine. Bengal silk totally stopped 
being imported due to reasons: — 

(a) It is not uniform. 

(!») There is great dillienlty in unfolding, hence extra wastage and 
cost. 

(c) Tile quality differ. No standard. 

Kashmir silk used in small quantity only due to its being a bit dearer. 

4. The comparison is only with Kashmir raw silk and Japanese raw 
silk of certain deniefs. The Japanese being cheaper is prelerred while 
the Kashmir yarn being stronger is preferred for warp of kora saroes. 

5. The railway freight from the poll of Calcutta is much oheupor than 
the freight from Kuslimir. 

6. Yes, we do believe that Japan is supplying silks which is cheaper 
than the cost of production of Indian silks. It is the duty of the Tariff 
Board to find it out. So far as our information goes tire Japanese Govern¬ 
ment. about 3 years ago purchased the whole congested stuck ot goods 
from all the mills of Japan and thus relieved the mills of i ln-ir country 
to reel fresh goods for America and Kurope. The purchased stock is being 
sold out to India at a very cheap rate even below the cost of production 
in Japan at present. Thus Japanese Government is bent upon killing the 
Industry of India in spite of the tariff wall. Tt, is a pity that the Indian 
Government does not. care to organize the dyeing industry of Bengal 
by organizing it, out of the huge amount it realises as customs duty and 
by giving proper subsidy. 
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7. Bengal silk is far superior in lustre to Japanese silk and its brood 
can l>e improved to a great, o\*tent with State help. 

8. Yes, the conditions differ in every province and to some extent tho 
Hindu idea of Ahinisa (not killing) is a No a drawback for tho development 
oi this industry, but my conviction is that with tho State help mulberry 
silk industry can flourish in every village ol every Province in India. 
The climate of Bengal is most suitable ior this industry but I,nited 
Provinces can produce the silk in at least 8 months out of 12 months. 

9. Certainly the Indian manufacturers get no help or impetus from 
Stale and are totally ignorant. Xu co-operation, no State help, hence even 
the l>o.st industrialists will not risk to invest money in this line lor fear 
of losing their money. .Japan may lower the rate and make them suffer 
loss. If they cry, the (Jovi niment. not. being National will take months 
rather years to investigate and in tho meanwhile ihey have to close their 
concerns and suffer loss. Hence no industrialists have so tar entered this 
lino getting no State guarantee. ]*>ok at Franco. In spite of Japanese 
competition they are preserving their industry by means of State subsidy. 

11. Our suggestion is that the present Tariff may not Vie reduced but 
rather increased slightly, but the state should revive, the Bengal silk 
industry and bring it on modern lines with the help ot subsidy, etc. 

12. Yos, filature silk is certainly preferred. Staple fibre is aileding tho 
Mile of spun-silk yarn and indirectly also mulberry silk. Because the salo 
of very cheap sareo in which mulberry silk was being used is being usurped 
by staple fibre. Art. silk is not much used except in cheap articles. 

Id. The fall in the prices is due to slum:> in trade during this year. 
The demand decreasing the prices went down. Japan wants to sell as 
much quantity as possible. 

14. Tho competition is assisted by the Government of Japan in all 
possible ways. 

15. The same uniform quality is preserved. 

10. No marked change. 

J7. There are wholesale dealers, who will sell in full cases and also 
retail dealers who sell in small quantities at a very nominal margin due 
to keen competition. 

19. Answered in (12). Tim approximate salo of different classes of 
yarn is given at the end. 

21. Now-a-days no twitting is done. Twisted organzine is utilised and 
the rest done by the weavers themselves. 

*22. Organzine silk and small quantity of Kashmir raw silk is used for 
warp and for weft organzine and Japan and China raw silk. 

23. Spun silk is used mostly for suiting, shirting and dhoties. 

25. T’r.it of weight, marketing facility, etc., tiro no hinderance in the 
sale of Indian silk. Wo have explained above that modern machinery 
and proper sericulture knowledge and State subsidy and help for a short 
period is essential for keeping alive the Indian Industry. 

28. Spun silk is no competitor to Indian silk. Sti! 1 we would like that 
Government should help opening new factories for making spun silk yarn 
out of the waste of mulberry silk when the mulberry silk industry is firmly 
established. Wo don’t think any new factory has cmio* into existence. 

29. The chief reason is the cheapness of juice and better reded goods 
of sr^iidar.L quality. 

30. Plain and flowered silk goods also with imitation gold bntas and 
also staple yarn georgette prices. 
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21 Due to economic depression everybody likes cheap articles. Peoplo 
have little money to spare, hence they prefer cheap articles and cannot 
afford to buy expensive ones. 

32. Tho sale of cheap Tlcnures sareos is practically stopped due to the 
sale of cheap staple yarn ?niece with embroidery work. 

33. No, so far as our knowledge goes. 

34. All duo to economic depression. 

36. We have no knowledge of this. 

Sole of different kinds of yarns. 

Art silk 200 lbs. monthly dull. 

Art silk 1,500 to 2,000 lbs. shinning. 

2,000 lbs. staple. 

10,000 lbs. raw silk Japan and China. 

12,000 lbs. organ7,ine Japan. 

2,600 lbs. spun silk. 


(33) Letter dated the 1st August, 1038, from the President , Mahalcoshal 
. Chamber of Commerce, Jubhulpore. 

Subject: Protection to the Silk Industry. 

With reference to your questionnaires on tho above subject dated the 
16th June, 1038, I beg to sav that the same is mainly to he answered by 
importers, traders, and the industry and hence the Chambers arc not 
replying in details. 1 am, however, forwarding to you the general view 
of tlio Chamber on the subject. 

The Tariff Board is asked to take into account the financial need of 
the country while making their recoinmondations. In this respect my 
Chamber is of opinion that in matters of protection of an Industry the 
recommendations of tho Tariff Board should only be guided by the essential 
requirements of the Industry sought to bo protected. 

Tho application of the policy of discriminating protection is bound 
to effect and reduce the customs revenues and ethor duties on that import 
in tho initial stage of protection and hence the above view. 

As regards the protection of the sericultural industry my Chamber 
observes from the figures of the past four years that the measure of pro¬ 
tection given to the Industry has failed to achieve its ohjcct and tho 
Government cannot justil.v in fixing the rates of duty lower than those recom¬ 
mended by the last Tariff Board. 

Further in view of the increased attention now being given by tho 
autonomous Provincial Governments to the needs of tho industry, the pn> 
tectivc effect will be more evident and helpful to tin hand loom industry also. 

Mv Chumhor wish also to suggest that (he schemo of protection recom¬ 
mended should include automatic safeguards against currency fluctuations 
and against abnormal reduction in the price of imported silk and silk 
picoogooils. Past experience has shown how the above factors can upset 
considerably the measure of protection, based on a certain level of prices 
and exchange assumed as standard by the Board, while forming their 
conclusions. 

My Chamber, therefore, strongly urge on the Board the desirability 
of continuing the protection to the industry, of ruising the protective 
duties to a level which would, having regard to all relevant factors, iD tho 
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opinion of tho Bonn], enable the industry, firstly, to withstand foreign 
competition, and secondly, to consolidate its position, and ot recommending 
u fairly long period of protection. 


(34) Letter No. A. C. 3/47, dated the J7th July, 19;98, from the Buyers' 
and Shippers' Chamber, Karachi. 

With reference to your lotter No. 595, dated the 16th June, 1938, I 
um directed by the Committee of my Chamber to state as under: — 

There are in this Province, the following four silk weaving factorioa 
using, to the information of my Committee, mostly foreign yarn: — 

(1) The Chandirairt Weaving Works, Rohri. 

(2) The Sugun Silk Mills, Rohri. 

(3) The Paheluj Silk Factory, Rohri. 

(4) The Lukaman Weaving Works, Khairpur Mira. 

Indian silk piecegoods are heing received here by rail or imported partly 
from Bengal, flonares, etc., and pnrtly from Surat and Bombay. Most 
of foreign silk piecegoods is imported from Bombay, and a 6mall portion 
is also being imported from foreign countries direct. Regarding silk and 
artificial silk, 1 am to invito your attention to tho enclosed extract from 
the Report on the Maritime Trade of tho Province of Sind for the official 
year 1936-37. This port has also a small export trade with foreign ports 
in Kashmir raw silk. 

The Committee aro forwarding copies of questionnaire issued by the 
Board to the above-inoutioned four factories with a roquest that they 
should communicate with you direct in tins matter us they deem lit. 

The Committee would here like to make some general observations 
regarding the enquiry in question. The Committee note from the Govern¬ 
ment Notification, dated the 9tli April, 1938, that the Tarilf Board is 
asked to take into account, in making their recommendations, the financial 
needs of the country and tho dependence of the Government of India on 
import, export and exciso duties tor a large part of Rb revenue. Tho 
Comiuittoo are of opinion that the inclusion of this revenue consideration in 
tho terms of reference of the Board is a clear departure inconsistent with 
the policy of discriminating protection. When the country is committed 
to the policy ot discriminating protection, it is to bo naturally expected 
that Government revenues would more or less suffer in pursuance of this 
policy. To introduce the revenue consideration in tho enquiry is to deny 
the industry concerned adequate protection which it deservos, and such 
half-hearted measures of protection, my Committee would emphatically 
submit, would definitely fail to achieve tho object in view. The Committee 
would point that although the previous Tariff Board had recommended a 
higher level of protection for the suricultural industry, Government by 
the Tariff Textile Protection Amendment Act of 193-1 oflerml to the industry 
a much lower protection, with tho result that such half-hearted protection 
has not in any appreciable measuro helped the industry as will be seen 
from tho increasing imports of foreign raw silk and silk pieeegpuds into 
India. In this connection, this Chamber lias received a copy of the repre¬ 
sentation No. 2tl89, dated the 19th July, 1938, of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, Bombay, to your address, and I am directed to state that my 
Committee fully support this representation. 

Tho Committee trust that the Tariff Board will be pleased to considei 
their above view point sympathetically and recommend for a fairly long 
period adoquate protection with a view to enabling the industry to with¬ 
stand foreign competition and to consolidate its position. 

Enclosure stutoment showing exports and imports of raw silk and silk 
manufacture, from and to Karachi. 
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Enclosure I. 

Imports of foreign Silk Manufacture at Karachi for the year ended 
Slut Murch, mi. 



Lbs. 

Rs. 

Silk yarn made from silk waste . 

135,109 

3,18,396 

Silk yarn made from noils . 

1,000 

1,182 

Silk yarn uthers .... 

114 

1,000 

Silk manufacture hosiery, socks 
and stockings made chiefly of 
silk ...... 

1,500 

25,359 

Silk pioeegoods pongee 

3,000 

11,415 

Spun silk .... 

11,837 

48,662 

Crepes and georgettes . 

3,247 

24,912 

Sateens and lafettas 

572 

5,026 

Silk piecogoods others . 

2,887 

21,897 

Silk manufacture goods of silk 
mixed with other materials 

42,133 

2,29,474 

Silk manufacture thread for 
sewing . . . i . 

109 

4,082 

Silk manufacture, other sorts 

57 

374 

Artificial silk yarn 

345,887 

2,59,555 

Artificial silk manufacture hosiery, 
socks and stockings made 
chiefly of artificial silk 

40,210 

85,728 

Artificial silk pioeegoods made 
entirely of art silk 

Yds. 

4,387,427 

11,49,939 

Goods of artificial silk mixed 
with otner materials contain¬ 
ing 50 per cent, or more 
cotton ..... 

1,560,799 

3,89,700 

Goods of artificial silk mixed 
with other materials contain¬ 
ing no cotton or less than 
50 per cent, cotton 

327,352 

4,55,001 

Artificial silk manufacture, other 
sorts . 


1,08,920 


Export of Indian Haw Silk to Foreign Ports, from Karachi for the year ended 

Slst. March, 19.1ft. 

Lbs. Rs. 

Mulberry . . . - » 3,759 12,425 

Chasam or waste .... 51,954 60,560 

Export of Indian Haw Silk to Coasting Ports. 

(No Beparato heading for this.) 

Export of Cocoons ,— Nil. 

Import of Indian Silk Manufacture at Karachi for the year ended Slit 
March, VJSS— Rs. 0,800. 
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Enclosure II, 

Ks.trmt from the Peport on the Maritime Trade, of the Province of Sind 
fur the official near 1936-37. 

“ Silk. —Imports of silk were valued at Rs. 5 - 76 lakhs,' a decrease of 
Rs. 1'58 lakhs, which occurred in receipts of yarn from Japan, Italy and 
the United Kingdom, pieccyoods from Hongkong, and yuuds of silk mixed 
with other materials from Japan. 

Artificial Silk. —The turn over of import trade in artificial silk goods 
allowed no recovery and receipts of pieoegoods of pure artificial silk ftho 
chief item under this head, mainly from Japan) declined from Its. 8’05 lakhs 
to Rs. 6'68 lakhs. Purchases continued to he made through Bombay and 
that affected the imports here; the decline was further accentuated by tho 
fact that goods intended lor Mekran and Baluchistan are now being sent 
direct to those places. Imports of goods of artificial silk mixed with other 
male.nals also decreased further by Us. I'll lakhs to Rs. -1 2i) lakhs, mainly 
in arrivals from the United Kingdom which at Rs. U GO lakh showed a fall 
of Rs. 1-052 lakhs. Germany’s supplies, however, rose from Rs. 0-58 lakh 
to Rs. 1-42 lakhs.” 


(35) Letter No. i781 ilfif 30, dated the 2.2nd July, 1938, from the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce, New Delhi. 

We havo tho honour to refer to your letters No. 544/A, dated tho 24th 
May and No. 595 of the 15th ultimo forwarding, lor the Chamber's reply, 
copies of the questionnaire issued by your Board in connection with its 
enquiry into the grant of further protection to the Sericultural Industry 
in India und to say that, as a subject matter of the enquiry does not appeal 
to be of interest to members, the Chamber lias no suggestions to ,,ut 
forward. 


(3G) Letter, dated the 20th July, I9SS, from the Punjab Trades Association , 
Chariny Cross, Tyihorc. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 595, dated 
tho 15th June, 1938, forwarding a copy of tho questionnaire for Importers 
and Traders, with a view to instituting an enquiry into tho grant of 
protection to the Sericultural Industry in Indiu and asking for a reply 
thereto, not later than the 23rd July, 1938. 

In reply my Committee have directed me to say that as none of its 
members is engaged in this industry this Association is unable to reply to 
any of the questions askod for in the questionnaire. 


(37) Letter, dateil the 20th July. 1393. from the Punjab Trades Association, 
Vharinj Dross, Lahore. 

T have the. honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 544 1 A, 
dated tho 24th May. 1933. forwarding a copy of the detailed questionnaire 
regarding tho Sericultural Industry am) asking for a reply thereto not 
later than the 23rd July, 1938. 

In reuly T have been instructed by my Committee to express its regret 
for not being in a position to reply to any of the questions asked for in 
the questionnaire as no member of this Association lias any experience of 
the Sericultural Industry. 
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-53, Representation! regarding the Handloom Industry. 

(1) Letter No. A j 159138, dated the ltith June, 1938, from the Surat 
Weaving Astociation, Surat. 

On behalf of the Managing Committee of this Association, I have the 
honour to address you the lolloping few lines, which 1 hope, will receive 
your prompt and careful attention. 

Tho City of Surat is known for the silk manufacture for centuries. At 
present, there aro more than three thousand looms working on spun silk 
and art silk and similar other fibres, and hence, Surat is a very 
important centre as far as the silk manufacture is concerned. If the Tariff 
Board would hold their inquiry at Surat, they would be able to collect 
very useful and important matotTal regarding tho industry. I, therefore, 
request your honour to arrange for holding inquiry at Surat at your 
convenience. Surat is vitally interested in the silk manufacture and it is 
quite necessary that the inquiry be held at Surat also. 


(2) Letter, dated the lOlh July, 1938, from the Surat Wearing Association, 

Surat. 

With reference to your letter* No. G16 of the 22nd June, 193?, together 
with questionnaire, T have the honour to submit herewith replies thereto, 
with four copies thereof, as desired. 

(Handloom Industry). 

1. (a) The approximate number of persons engaged in Weaving Industry 
in Surat is 20.000. Out of which: — 

(1) about 500 are engaged in weaving pure silk goods; 

(2) and (3) about 3,500 are engaged in weaving cotton and silk mixed 

goods and in weaving cotton goods only. 

(h) There is no increu.se in tho total since 1st April, 1934. On the 
contrary there is somo decrease. 

2. The raw materials used in weaving, e.g., raw silk, silk yarn, spun 
silk, artificial silk, are purchased from Bombay market, (where thp®# article® 
are imported from foreign countries) while gold thread are locally made, 
and hence obtained from Surat. 


The prices are as under: — 

Raw silk 
Silk yarn 
Spun silk 
Artificial silk 
Gold thread 


Per lb. 

Rs. a. Rs A. 
. . . 4 0 to 6 8 

9 0 „ 10 0 

. . . 4 4 „ 5 8 

0 11 „ 0 14 

. 35 0 „ 40 0 


3. Staple fibre is chiefly used in the manufacture of suitings and shirtings, 
and in small quantities in the manufacture of other fabrics. Now-a-days 
about 15 per cent, silk and 85 per cent, staple fibre is estimated as being 
used. Staple fibre is imported in Bombay from Japan and Italy and tho 
price varies between As. 14 to Rs. 1-8 per lb. according to quality and 
counts. 


* Not printed. 
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4. Staple fibre yarn lias greatly hampered the use of the real silk and 
spun silk yarns, because it is very cheap in comparison with raw silk 
and spun sdk yarns. In Surat, about 2lW cases (4U,UuO lbs.) ot staple 
fibre yarn uro now-a-days consumed. 

5. (1), (2), (3) and (4) Hero, all these operations are generally performed 
by separate Agencies. 

6. There are no such distinctions that only particular kinds are used 
for warp and for weft. 

7. The Industry is no doubt in the hands of merchants but weavers 
do get fair deal in return, and we have no suggestions to make in this 
respect. 

8. All tho eleven varieties are still produced, and they have to compete 
with imported piecegoods. Tile qualities most subject to such competition 
are, Saroes, Lungis, Suitings and Shirtings, Gown pieces, Sateens, etc., 
and 75 to 80 per cent, of these varieties are stopped from being manu¬ 
factured on account of imported cheap foreign products. 

9. The annual total handloom production of goods made from materials 
mentioned in Question 2 is about one crore yards, worth about 30 to 
35 lakhs of rupees. Formerly this was worth about one crore of rupees. 

10. It takes about one to three months to get the finished article 
ready alter the purchase of yarn. 

11. There being a number of varieties produced, it ia not possible to 
reply in details. 

12. The same reply as to question 31. 

13. The approximate value of the total annual production of article* 
prepared from real silk and spun silk i*. estimated at rupees 20 lakhs. 

14. Spun silk was used in many varieties, hut owing to tho increased 
use of staple fibre in particular, and art silk in general, in the manufacture 
of Suitings, Shirtings and Sarees, there is a vast decrease in the consumption 
of spun silk. 

15. Tho weavers und manufacturers purchase their requirements in raw 
silk ready made from local deulers, who perform the Grading, Winding, 
Twisting. Warping and other necessary operations and supply ready Warpa 
and Wefts. 

16. The manufacturers give ready Warps and Wefts to weavers, and 
pay them weaving charges. This being the position here, the question of 
giving credit to weavers does not arise 

17. The local manufacturers purchase their requirements from Bombay 
merchants, who uro importing from foreign countries. 

18. Tho quality of Tndian silk is not particularly superior than the 
imported silk, and the local silk merchants are of the opinion that the 
Japanese silk is uniform and high grade, while the Tndian silk is inferior 
and dearer, and hence its use is very limited. 

19. Some varieties of silk yarn arc already sorted and graded while 
others have to be sorted and graded here. Even if sorting and grading 
be introduced in Tndian silk, it would not result in its increased consump¬ 
tion. The question relates chiefly to the price. 

20. There is no such system of taking the finished article in return for 
silk supplied to the weaver. 

21. Indian silk producing centres and silk merchants are now-a-day» 
making efforts for marketing Tndian silk, but it is not preferred owing 
to its quality. 

22. No improvement is noticed, on the contrary it is losing its standard. 

23. The imported artificial silk yarn has largely replaced raw silk 
on account of its extreme cheapness nnd similarly imported staple fibre 
has largely replaced spun silk yarn on account of its extremo cheapness. 
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and rise in the price of spun silk uu account of Sur-Tnx of As, 14 per lb. 
This is the present position. 

24. It is not true, that spun silk is, or was ever, the serious competitor 
to Indian raw silk, because raw silk can bo used, where it has to bo 
used, and raw silk can never be used in the place of spun silk. Even 
after the enhanced duty on spun silk, raw silk lias not been ablo to 
take the placo ol spun silk, and it is quite improper to presume that 
Indian silk would be protected hy enhancing duLy on imported Bpun 
silk. 

The weaver finds it easy to use spun silk, because it docs not need 
rc-reeling, twisLing, or degumming. Still where raw silk is necessary it 
has to be used, and similarly where .spun silk is necessary, spun silk has 
to be used. Ju fact, they cannot take the place of each other, and 
hence the enhanced duty on spun silk is not justified. Spun silk should 
be freo from any duty whatsoever. To protect the Indian silk, the import 
duty on foreign imported cloth produced from raw silk, and artificial silk 
and spun silk should he highly enhanced, otherwise the handloom industry 
would not be protected. 

25. Since tho levy of As. 14 Sur-Tnx on spun silk yarn, the price of 
spun silk has in sympathy therewith increased, but tho price of manu¬ 
factured goods could not likewise increase, which proved fatal to the local 
spun silk weaving industry, as under such circumstances, the manufacturers 
would not get their profit, nor the weavers would get proper wages. 

20, The opinion of the la-t Tariff Board is true, but instead of 
enhancing tlm present duties on imported silk fabrics, artificial silk goods 
and mixtures, our opinion is that Indian silk can got its proper place, 
only if all imported silk fabrics, artificial silk goods and mixtures are 
totally stopped coming into Tlritish India, and Native States, because 
the country can do without it, and would ho able to produce indigenous 
silk and silk cloth. Importation of art silk cloth is a great loss to 
the country hecauso poor people waste their money alter it, simply for 
its show, as it is not durable. 

27. No now factory has come into existence as a result of protection 
to tho Sericultural Industry or for any other reason. On the contrary, 
a big factory which came into existence by that time, and other old 
factories are put into critical position on Account of the enhanced duty 
on spun silk, and for tho lack of putting any emphatic restriction on 
imported silk fabrics, artificial silk goods, and mixtures. Tho local factories 
do uso Indian raw materials, but they use foreign raw materials to a 
larger extent, for reasons stated above. 

28. m Raw materials—50 per cent. 

(2) Twisting and winding charges—15 per cent. 

(31 Dyeing charges—5 per cent. 

(4) Weaving charges—2(1 por cent. 

(5) and (6) cost of labour and other charges- 10 per cent. 

The weavers arc paid per piece. There are different rates for different 
sorts, which generally hrings to the weaver about As. 12 per day 

29. The Co-operative Societies do not assist in any way to this industry. 
Tliev do not make advance on the finished product, nor do they assist 
to obtain raw materials, and other requisites. 

30. Manufactured nriiclos are ehiefly sold in Tndin, and to some extent 
exported outside India. Ihe freight mid other charges for sending goods 
outside Surat, come to about .'J fo 4 per cent, which is paid by the 
buyer. 

.11. The demand for natural -ilk is d -creasing ns artifieial silk i 3 

rapidly taking Us place on account of its cheapness and lustre. 
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32. Tho raw silk is imported from Japan, China and Kashmir and 
Mysore. Here the consumption of raw silk is estimated at 3 to 4 lakhs 
oi rupees. 

33. No such appreciable change is noticed, as a result of protection 
extended to Indian silk. 

34. Surat weavers were consuming spun silk yarn in large quantities. 
Enhanced duty of As. 14 per lb. on spun silk for giving protection to 
Indian real silk, has proved fatal to the local spun silk weaving industry. 
Spun silk weaving was the chief province of local haiidloom weavers, who 
were getting fairly good wages thereon, but after the levy of As. M 
Sur-Tax on spun silk, the weavers are compelled to weave cloth similar 
to those woven in a mill, which is much less remunerative to the weaver, 
who can with difficulty maintain himself with such small wages, as could 
be earned on such weaving. 

The c.i.f. prices of Art Silk Fabrics are lower than the prico of 
Art Silk Yarn per weight, which proves that Foreign Countries sent Art 
Silk Fabrics in India for the only reason of dumping the market. 


(3) Representation handed in by the Fooiui U'eaccrs in July, l'JSS. 

Serici'I.tukai, Enquiry. 

(Tlundloom Industry.) 

1. (a) A house-to-house census of the weaver castes taken by nnr Institute 
during 1030-37 showed that there were about 000 families in Poona whose 
traditional occupation was weaving. In tile following table, they are 
classified according to their castes and the goods that they nre manufac¬ 
turing. 

IF carers. 



Casto. 

Pure silk. 

Cotton 
and silk 

Other 

Cotton goods, oe.cupa- 

Total. 

Swakulasali 

31 

mixed. 

21 

20 

tioilH. 

130 

208 

Pudmusali 

23 


273 

307 

(304 

Momin 

12 

... 

8 

05 

85 


— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

Total 

6(1 

22 

307 

502 

807 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

It should be noted that the differentiation made 

above is not 

necessarily 

tor-tight. The 

same weaver 

we; nos 

pure silk 

articles or 

cotton and 


silk mixed articles or cotton goods ns he is asked to by tho merchant or 
Karkhandar. Again, cotton goods have, like the other two, gold thread 
border and sometimes silken too. Thus, many weavers included in the 
third column, may be placed under the second. 

(h) The handloom weaving industry in Poona is liable to considerable 
seasonal fluctuations. When demand for goods is brisk (i.c., from November 
to May) a few deserters again take to weaving and so there is a slight 
increase in the total. Kilt this increase is entirely temporary. No sooner 
the demand slackens, they are thrown out of employment. 

(2) As the purchases of the Karkhandars in Poona are comparatively 
small, they do not find it convenient and economical to place their orders 
directly with the silk-producers or their agents' in Tkniihiiv. Almost all of 
them obtain 1'hrir raw materials from local retail-shop-keepers. All the 
raw materials, vie., raw silk, silk yarn, spun silk, artificial silk yarn 
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{except gold thread) that are used by Poona weavers, are imported mostly 
from Japan. The gold thread, however, is manufactured at Surat. The 
current pricos per pound of the different raw materials are shown below: - 

(a) Raw silk—not used in Poona. 

( 1 ) Silk yarn—" Japan ” from Rs. 7-5 to Rs. 7-8 per pound. 
“ Bangalore ” not used since last 2 years. 

(c) Spun silk — I 

Japanese— 

Per lb. 

Rs. A. 

140 counts ........ 4 13 

100 „ . 63 

210 „ . ..62 

280 „ .5 10 

(d) Artificial silk - 
Japanese— 

160 counts 
120 „ 

(e) Gold thread— 

Per 20 tolas. 


1.200 yards.12/15 

1,400 „ ... . . . 13/10 

1,000 „ 15/18 

1,800 . 14/19 

2.200 „ 14/25 


(3) Yarn made from staple fibro was used a little by weavers some 
five to six months back in the manufacture of silk goods. But as goods 
made of that yarn proved to be not durable, it is not used in Poona 
at present. It was formerly obtained from local retail-shop-keepers who 
imported it, through Bombay Agents, from America and Japan. 

(4) There is practieully no production of stuplc yarn goods at present 
in Poona. 

(5) (i) Twisting and winding—not performed in l’oona. 

, (ii) Boiling off—This operation is performed in a few big Karkhanas. 

Most of the weavers purchase silk yarn which is boiled off in 
Poona by the traders. 

(iii) Dyeing—Performed by a few enterprising Karklnindars. Rest 

of the weavers get this operation done in some dyeing houses 
in Poona. Spun silk is also dyed in Japan. 

(iv) Doubling and preparing the warp—This operation is performed 

by the weaver himself. Spun silk can be had ready warped. 

(6) Tn the case of pure silk goods, twisted double silk yarn is used for 
warp and single silk yarn or, in some cases, spun silk is used for weft. 

(7) The same even at present the organization of the Industry is in 
the hands of merchants who finance it. Capital is required both for 
purchasing raw materials and for carrying stocks, especially owing to the 
seasonal character of demand. The ordinary weaver has almost no staying 
power. Ho has on all occasions to appronch the money-lender. If cash 
is advanced by the merchant to a weaver he charges interest at the rate 


Per lb. 
Rs. A. 
0 14 
0 15 
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Oi oj per cent, per mensem, tf raw materials are sold on credit lie charges 
high prices for them. The merchant lays down rigid conditions for the 
repayment of tho loan or t>he payment of the price of the raw materials. 

He accepts the finished articles in lieu of either of them. But while 
doing so he buys articles at u rate which is cheuper than the market rate 
for the same articles. Thus the weaver loses both ways. Consequently a 
large majority of weavers is deeply in debt to merchant money-lenders. 

There is little doubt that the weaver does not got a fair deal under 
tne present system, legislation of the type of Money-lenders’ Acts passed 
in certain Indian provinces would, if made applicable to transactions 
between the artisans and the money-lender merchants, prevent some of tho 
grossest abuses. If Courts had powers to open and review accounts, if 
merchants were compelled to pass proper receipts and supply copies of 
accounts periodically to thoir dobtors, if the rate of interest to be treated 
as usurious were not fixed too high, some relief would bo obtained by 
tfte weaver community. Illiteracy and the ignoranco of oven elementary 
accounts is also an obstacle which must be removed before any improve¬ 
ment could be expected. Fundamentally, however, it is the depressed 
condition of the market for their goods that makos the weavers so helpless. 
The demand is seasonal and distant. With the weaving community so 
heavily in debt it is difficult to make headway with any eo-operativo 
effort cither. The weavers themselves ask for an assured demand, protec¬ 
tion against tho competition of mill or power loom production in India 
and financial accommodation at very low rates from Government. 
Co-operative efforts in which the weaving community itself is made to 
take active interest, preceded by some sort of debt-settlement, is the only 
direction in which lies some hope. 

(8) Poona production is confined almost entirely to Sarees. Including 
the special varieties called (1) Paithani, (2) Slialu Dupattus are not at 
present woven in Poona. Besides the above varieties Pitambers are also 
made in Poona. These articles are not subjected to direct competition 
from imported goods. There is, however, some indirect competition between 
surees proper and sarees made from imported materials like georgette. 

(9) Tho total production of goods made from silk yarn, spun silk, 
artificial silk yarn and gold thread, mav approximately umount to 
15.000 articles evory year. This number includes sarees of silk and cotton 
mixed. 

(10) The number of days required bv a woaver to produce a finished 
articlo, hnvo of late rears decreased, due to the inferior quality of tho 
goods produced and ttie longer hours which are the result of lower rates 
of payment. The number of days required to produce an article of each 
category is shown below: — 

10 Years back. Present. 




Ra. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Days. 

Paithani 

. 

. 18 

0 

Iflt.h days 

4 

8 

8 

8hulu . . 

• 

30 

0 

One month 

10 

0 

4 to 6 

Khan , 

• 

. B 

0 

3-4 days 

2 

0 

3 to 4 

Pitambar 

• 

8 

0 

8 days . 

2 

8 

4 


Quantity of silk usod. 



-%■ - J - 

Tolas. 




(11) Faithani 

. 40 to 45 . 

a • 

•I 

| 

Sflalu . 

• a a 



i For all these articles 

Khan . . 

. 20 to 22 . 

# « 

. 

[ Japanese silk is used. 

Pitambar 

27 

a 


1 



1100 




Length and breadth. 

Price. 



Yds. 

Rs. 

Paithani 

. 

8J to 0x48 to 50 

18 

ijlialu . 


. 0 to 10 X 50 to 54 

. 30 to 40 

Khan . . 

« 

3x36 

. 7$ to 8 

Pitambar 

. 

6x50 

0 to 11 


(13) Tho approximate value of the total annual production of silk 
goods only may amount to Us. 1,50,000. 

(14) Spun silk is used in the production of all tho abovo varieties 
of articles. No. 

(15) Through retail sliop-keepot's in I’oona. 

(16) Yes. Formerly silk was supplier! on personal security. Now-a-days 
surety is asked for in some cases. Tho amount of credit depends, of 
course, on the financial position of the weaver concerned. Credit is 
generally given for 15 days. If money is not paid within the given period, 
the merchant charges interest on the amount due, at a rate varying lrom 
1 to 1J per cent, per mensem. It is complained that in extreme, eases, 
interest runs even from the date of tho purchase. 

(17) Through retailers. 

(18) Tho quality of Indian silk is certainly superior to that of imported 
silk. It is not used in Poona only because it is much dearer, it may, 
however, be noted that the quality, etc., of Indian yarn is not so uniform 
or standardised as that of the imported yarn. 

(19) Tho question does not arise in Poona. Ilere imported silk yarn 
is purchased from local retailers. 

(20) Yes. There arc a number of Karkhandars in Poona who supply 
ruw materials to weavers and get the finished articles from them, alter 
paying them a wage. No special conditions are imposed on tho weavers 
by these Karkhandars. The merchants, however, impose certain special 
deductions. These are: (1) Dharmndava or charity—generally one anna 
and three pies per article are taken by tho merchant for this chargo 
from tihe weaver. (2) Kasar or discount- a deduction varying from 4 annas 
to 10 annas per article is made while paying for the article, as discount. 
In somo cases, it is complained, undue advantage is taken by merchants 
of the weak position of weavers and discount up to ono rupee is deducted. 

(21) This is true. Tho same position holds good at present. 

(22) Winding is not done in Poona. As regards deguinming the loss 
in case of Indian silk and imported silk is the same. No improvement 
has been made in the method of re-reeling. 

(23) No appreciable change from the previous position. 

(24) The present rate is at least not enough so far as the Poona market 
Is concerned. 

(25) Data sufficient, to reply to this question is not available. Tho 
price of silk yarn constitutes little over a third of the cost price of the 
typo of silk sarces mostly woven in Poona to-dav. 

(26) Tt has already been stated ahove that there is little direct competi¬ 
tion of imported goods with Poona silk products. It cannot, therefore, 
he said how far duties on imported silk goods have benefited the Indian 
handloom industry. At the same time wo cordially agree that the prosperity 
of the silk industry is bound up with tho prosperity of the handloom 
industry. Hence, without a vigorous policy in support of the handloom 
industry, tho Indian silk industry cannot, hope to expand. 

(28) Weavers are paid by the piece. The rate vary with the quality 
of the product. Tn caso of Paithani the rale is from R.s. 4) to Its. 5 
per article. The rate for a xhnhi ranges from 11s. 10 to Rs. 12 while that 
for a sarces varies from Its. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8. 
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(29) No Co-operative Society exists at present A Co-operative Society 
started a few years ago with Government assistance had to be wound 
up recently. The main reason for the failure of the Society seems to be 
that the “ oxperts ” were unacquainted with conditions in the industry 
and that the management expenses were very high. Tho rigid rules of 
business followed by the Society were also not liked by weavers. The 
rate of interest charged wus also high. Instead of trying to open entirely 
new lines of business, the management should have tried to develop the 
existing markets and lines. They should have been contont, initially, 
with very small margins and might even have confined themselves to 
co-operative purchase of raw materials. As it was, the Society never 
earned the confidence of tho weaving community and the experiment proved 
fruitless. 

(30) The manufactured article is sold all ovor Maharashtra, Berar and 
Karnatak. Poona City is an important market. But only a small fraction 
of the output is sold directly by tho producer (Karkhandar or weaver) 
to the customer whether at Poona or outside. The large bulk of tho 
output passes through the hands of the Poona merchants. 

(33) Not at least in Poona. 

(34) The Poona Weaving community lias no objection to an increase in 
the scale of duties or other measures which will bring the price of 
imported silk yarn to the present level of tho price of Indian yarn. As 
the present use of imported silk is due entirely to the price difference 
this will lead to a change-over to Indian silk. It would, however, then 
be nocossary to see that an adequate supply of properly graded and 
standardised yarn is forthcoming from Indian silk producers. Tt is also 
urgod that it is necessary even from the point of view of the Indian 
Sericulture Industry to take immediate active steps to stop the deteriora¬ 
tion of the position of the bandloom industry. 


(4) Letter, dated the 2nd July, 1938, from Mr. Shah Chhagandas Dullabhdas 
ratani, Wholesale Cloth Merchant and Commission Agent, Yeola,. 
District, Nasik, to the Director of Industries, Bombay. 

Re. Your letter No. I. A. 06/7731 or 21st June, 1938. 

In roply to your letter I beg to catch your attention to the circumstances 
which weavers hereof undergo. 

Yeola was very renownod place for its weaving works hereof and was 
flourishing in dealing but from ten years all these lose away and now 
no gaining oither dealers or weavers as there is no demand from outside 
with so much liking as beforo as because all the articles which were 
prepared became out of fashion now and thereby no liking remained to 
porch aso giving price as before and owing to lack of money also customers 
avoided to demand. 

Under these circumstances Yeola passed 10 years by somewhat dealing 
but as no liking remained to tho articles hereof as before thereby alwayB 
fluctuations in rates happened and rates so foil down that tho weavers 
hereof lost not only their gaining but also their estates and now weavers 
hereof are in very piteous condition as they remain half-starved but 
unahlo to get so much wage as to be Ruffirient to fill their belly though 
they labour hard. Here all articles—raithanis, Sadis, Khans are prepared 
not only of pure silk of China but also weavers on handlooms. 

nere Suti (cotton sadis) and Pagotis also used to be prepared on 
handlooms. 

Up to this time there is no power loom bore. In the whole world 
all sorts of articles are prepared on power looms but in Yeola on handlooms 
tut it becomes dear in wages in comparison to power looms. 


71 
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But that difference) customers grumble to purchase and so reach no 
demand. Weavers’ population here nearly 6,000 while the whole popula¬ 
tion of Yeola nearly 14,000. This place is famous only for weaving work 
but that dealing reached to down stage as stated above. 

Here wore nearly 1,000 looms for silk articles. 

Hero woro nearly 700 looms for Pagadis. 

Hero wero noarly 500 looms for cotton sadis. 

Tn spite of that to-day not appearing half of that. 

Here yarn and silk is asked from Bombay and twisting, winding and 
dyeing all is being done here. Here silk Pailhanis, Sadis, etc., are being 
prepared up to hundred rupees tor article us like Bonaros weavers are 
clevor and very expert but they have remaiued nothing to interest and 
nobody lends them us they gam nothing and therefore banker sustains 
no hope to recovery his money. 

If your Board turn attention to Yeola market your Board will be 
convinced that any sort of article can be prepared here either on handloom 
or power loom as Board will think and will advise but Yeola market 
wanted support of money and expert adviser to transfer the articles 
hereof in new form. Yeola market wiil he highly obliged to you if your 
Board tak% into consideration and invent the plan so as to change the 
market dealing in flourishing condition and to remove tho weavers from 
poverty. 

I put forth the information which I knew. If you want now, I shall 
try to givo if you sond anybody here. 


(6) Letter, dated the 5th July, 1938, from Bhoyilal Jiulakhidas Shah, Esq., 
Chairman, the N. D. Industrial Coop. A*so., Ltd., Ahmedabad. 

With rofercnco to your inquiry I beg to submit as under: — 

1. (a) Total number of handloums in British districts of Gujarat (Surat, 
Broach and Punchmahals, Kaira and Ahmedabad) according to the personal 
inquiry held by the Directors of niy Association in 1936-37 in places reported 
to have more than ten looms weaving cotton goods was 4,000. At present 
the number has dwindled. Many handlooms have beeu converted into 
power looms, especially at Surat, Ahmedabad und Nadiad. 

(6) (1) Pure silk handlooms about 600. 

(2) Cotton goods and silk boarders about 600. 

(3) Weaving cotton goods only 2,900. 

Thero is no increase but on account of foreign competition ospocially 
that of Japan artificial silk cloth and duo to power looms tho number has 
decreased. 

2. The raw materials are imported and purchased from local merchants. 

The price of Ohinese silk is from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 5-8. 

The prico of Japancso silk is from Rs. 5 to Rs, 5-8. 

The price of Kashmir silk is Re. 6-8. 

The price of Mysoro silk is Rs. 7-8. 

3. No. 

4. Not used. 

6. Other agency. 

6. Chinoso and Japanese silk up to 75 per cent, and Indian and Kashmir 
25 per cent. 

7. The arrangement is the same. The weavers do not get the fair 
portion of the profits. Tf Co-operative Societies are started und properly 
managed tho condition is likely to improve. But at present the weavers 
are passimistic and have no faith in any outside agency. 
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8. (1) Gulbadam Rs. 2,000 per year. 

(2) Daryai not known. 

(0) Phulkari not known. 

(4) Sareea Rs. 50,000. 

(5) Gota Us. 25,000. 

(C) Dupaltas not known. 

(7) Lungis not known. 

(8) Suitings and shirtings not known. 

(0) Handkerchiefs Rs. J,000. 

(10) Gown pieces not known. 

(11) Brocades Rs. 1,00,000. 

Ihere is alround decrease duo to decreased buying capacity of the people. 
Change of fashion and competition. Foreign types specially brought are 
Georgette, Chirmin, Flower Satin and Toffatta. 

9. Rs. 2,00.000. 

10 11. A weaver with family member does the following work: — 


Name of article. 

Days. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Breadth of 
border 

Approximate 

price. 



yds. 




Brocade . 

30 

a 

24' 

•• 

Rs. 50 to 200 for 
15 days. 

Gajani 

30 

70 

2' 

•• 

One Rupee per 
yard. 

Boarder . 

10 

45 

•• 

r to 4' 

Ra. 12 per Inch 
of 45 yds. 

Barees 

30 

W 

48' 

., 

Rupees one to 






seven per yard. 

Qota . . . | 

30 

150 

i' to 3' 

•** 

From rupee one 
to ten for 8 
yds. 


13. Rupees twenty lakhs. 

14. Spun silk is specially used in Brocade and gold thread. 

15. Through the middleman. 

16. Yes, credit from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 to one weaver. 

17. Through retailers. 

18. 25 per cent, of Indian silk is used. The price of Indian silk is 
found to ho dearer. Indian silk may he preferred if tho rates are not 
very high. At present, the trend of rates of Indian silk specially from 
Benures is getting favourable. 

19. Other agency. If graded and sorted Indian silk is sold at reasonable 
rates there will he increased consumption. 

20. A majority of weavers get only wages on piece work. 

21. The same. On remedies made to remove dofects. 

22. No improvement. 

23. The same. 

71 A 
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24. The rate of duty not sufficient to safeguard Indian silk. 

25. Tlie income of tho weaver has decreased to 26 per cent, in last 
6 years. 

26. Tho general depression and lower buying capacity of the population 
having worked adversely the benefits of protective tariff are not visible. 
But had it not been for tho tariff the results would have been more 
disastrous. 

27. Not known. 

Per lb. 

Ra. a. 

28. (1) ltaw r materials . , , . . . 6 8 

(2) Twisting and winding.14 

(3) Dying.. < t • 0 12 

(4) , (6) A (6) . . . .14 

Total . 8 12 


Wonvers get on piero work. The Tates vary per locality and type of 
work but a weavers' family gets work for 4 to 6 months in the year and 
the average income per year is not more than Us. 126. 

29. Nil. The N. D. Industrial Co-operative Association has started 
Work from November, 1936. It only deals only in cotton goods. There is 
no bar against taking silk weavers as members but the resources are not 
sufficient to cope with the work. 

30. Sarees are sold in Deccan tbe othor articles are sold in the local 
market. 

31. Decreasing. 

33. No. 


54. Indian Trade Commissioner in Japan, Osaka. 

(1) Letter from the Tariff Board, No. 50C, dated the ISth May, 10X8, to 
the. Indian Trade, Commissioner in Japan, Osaka Building, Soze-cho, 
Kitaku, Osaka, Jagxin. 

The Tariff Board are at present investigating tho question of granting 
protection to the Sericultural Industry. The Board would be grateful if 
you could send it a note on the Japanese silk and staple fibro industry 
dealing with such points as the cost of production, steamer froight and 
Othor charges, prices for local sale and exports and any other information 
that is likely to provo useful to tho Board. 

2. If there are any important publications available on tho subject, the 
Board will be grateful, if vou could send them at your earliest convenience. 
The Board will bear all expenses. 

1 —*■ — 

(2) Letter No. 712, dated the. 10th July, 1028, from the Tariff Board to 

the Indian Trade Commissioner in Japan, Osaka. 

I am directed to invito a reference to tbe letter from this office No. 606, 
dated the 13th May, 1938 (copy enclosed for facility of reference), asking 
for a note on tho Japanese silk and staple fibro industry and to request 
the favour of au oarly reply. 
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(3) Endorsement No. 331-T. ( 13)/S8, dated the 13th August, 1038, from tht 
Government of India, Department of Commerce, Simla. 

Tho undermentioned papers are forwarded to the Secretary, Tariff Hoard, 
Camp, Bangulor«. 


List of papers forwarded. 

Note on tho Sericulture Industry in Japan by the Indian Government 
Trade Commissioner in Japan. 


A Note on the Sericulture Industry in Japan. 

Sericulture or silkworm raising and silk reeling has been practised in 
Japan from times immemorial, but its recent development dates back to 
tho year 1859 when the port of Yokohama was thrown open to foreign trade. 
The industry received further stimulus after the War, when the demand for 
silk showed rapid expansion. At present it may he divided into two 
principal production stages, viz.: — 

(1) the production of cocoons, and 

(2) the .production of raw silk. 

Formerly both the processes were carried out within a single unit, but 
in course of time the necessity lor specialization led to tho separation of 
these two stages. The first stage now involves tho growing of mulberry 
leaves and the hatching and production of cocoons, and tho second the 
conversion of cocoons into silk filatures. Tho industry is distinguishable 
from other textile industries in Japan inasmuch as the entire raw materials 
consisting of cocoons are produced in the country, and it iH still in the 
stage of handicraft, labour constituting its most important element. Tho 
statistical position in 1935 was as follows: — 


Mulberry planters . 

• 

97,579 

families. 

Area under mulberry 

plantation 

576,513-23 hectares. 

Silkworm-egg raisers 

. 

. 4,337 

persons. 

Silkworm raisers 

ijHfiBgSS 

. 1,894,647 

families. 

Silk filatures 

■ 

3,738 

factories. 

Output of egg-sheets 

. 

256,687 

kilograms. 

Output of cocoons . 

• 

. 307,747,699 

kilograms. 

Output of raw silk . 

. 

. 40,838,951 

kilograms. 


2. As indicated in the preceding paragraph, the growing of mulberry 
trees may be regarded as tho first stage in the industry of sericulture. 
There are numerous kinds of mulberry in Japan, but all of them belong to 
our spocics, viz. : — 

(1) Morns Bombycis called “ Yuma Kuwa ” in Japan. 

(2) Morns Kagayamae called “ Hachijo Kuwa ”. 

(3) Morus Alba called “ Karayama Kuwa ”, and 

(4) Morus Malticaulis known as “ Ro Kuwa ” in Japan. 

There are early, middle and late crops. According to the survey mado 
of the mulberry plantations, all over the country in 1935, early crop occupies 
19-6 per cent., middle crop 66 per cent, and the lato crop occupies 11 1 
per cent. The yield of leaves on new branches of a five-year old plant in 
Japan has been indicated as follows: — 

Early crop.—The yield ranges from 5704 kilogrammes to 1,067-6 
kilogrammes according to different kinds, and their average is 8663 
kilogrammes. 
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Middle and late crops. —The yields range from 696-4 kilogrammes to 
1,937-5 kilogrammes and the average is 1,391-6 kilogrammes. According to 
the study made in 1931 by the Federation of Sericultural Associations, the 
cost for producing a representative quantity of 10 kwan (or 82-672 lbs.) 
of mulberry leaves in Japan is estimated as below: — 









Yon. 


Land Kent 

• 

• 

• 




0-252 


Depreciation of mulberry farm 




0-109 


Fertilizer 

. 

• 

• 




0-307 


Labour 



. 




0-307 


Cost of various materials used 




0 021 


Agricultural instruments 

. 

• 




0-021 


Miscellaneous charges 

tax. 

etc. 




0-117 


Sundry expenses 


• 

• 


• 

• 

0-020 
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Tho Imperial Agricultural Society gives 
of production of mulberry leaves (10 kwan) 
studies mudo in 1932, 1933 and 1931: — 

the 

in 

following 
Japan as 

statistics of cost 
a result of their 


1932 



1933. 

1934. 


Y. 

8. 

R. 

Y 

8. 

R. 

Y. S. 

R. 

Fertilizer 

0 

39 

5 

0 

47 

1 

0 11 

1 

Labour 

0 

31 

0 

0 

32 

9 

0 25 

2 

Cattle employed 

0 

01 

1 

0 

01 

3 

0 01 

9 

Various materials used 

0 

01 

8 

0 

02 

7 

0 02 

4 

Agricultural Instruments 

Miscellaneous rates, tax, 
etc. 

0 

02 

5 

0 

02 

2 

0 02 

1 

0 

05 

1 

0 

03 

9 

0 04 

4 

Tenancy 

0 

03 

9 

0 

03 

7 

0 04 

0 

Total Yen 

0 

85 

2 

0 

93 

8 

0 81 

1 


In recent years the area under mulberry plantation in Japan has shown 
a gradual decline. In 1930, tbe peak year both for cocoon production and 
mulberry cultivation, tho area under plantation exceeded 711,<X)0 rhn or 
708,000 hectares which represented 9 per cont. of the cultivated area for the 
entire agricultural industry in Japan for that year. I5y 1933, it declined 
to 040,000 chit or 035,(XX) hectares. In 1937 the total area of mulberry farms 
declined further to 561,072 cho or about 1,102,000 acres (one chobu boing 
about 21 acres), a decrease of 5,138 cho as compared with tho previous year. 
The decrease is duo largely to the readjustment of mulberry farms. Corre¬ 
sponding with the decrease in mulberry farms there has olso been a decrease 
in the number of households engaged in cocoon raising as shown below: — 


Year. 



Mulbery 

farms. 

Number of 
households. 




Cho 


1933 

. 

• 

. . , 040,178 

2,092,187 

1930 . 

. 

• 

. . . 566,210 

1,850,551 

1937 

. 

• 

501,072 

1,815,246 
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The decrease in the mulberry farms and eoeoon raisers has not, however, 
affected the production of cocoons as the following table will Bhow: — 


1934 

1936 

1937 


Production. 

Kwan. 

87,139 

82,8912 

85,970 


Value (unit 
1,000). Yen. 

655,000 

386,640 

419,600 


The average figures for individual households are a6 follows: — 


Production. 







Mnlhery 

farms. 

(Chobu.) 

Kwun. 

Yen. 


1934 

• 


. 

. 

0-31 

43 

102 

1936 

• 

. 

. 

• 

0-31 

44 

208 

1937 

m 




0-31 

47 

231 


3. The hatching and production of cocoons may bo regarded as the next 
stage in the production of silk. As is well known, silk is the product of 
small “ nests ” or cocoons of an insect popularly called silkworm, of which 
various species are reared in different parts of the world, but tlio most 
Temarkahle is the Btimbyx Mori- the moth that yields the finest silk and 
is therefore the most popular. There is another type of moth indigenous to 
Japan known as the Yamamni (Attacus Yainaroai) which feeds on a variety, 
of oak. To obtain good cocoons utmost care is taken to rear these worms. 
The cocoonery is kept cloan and maintained at an appropriate temperature. 
The worms are fed on nothing hut tender mulberry leaves picked fresh 
from mulberry fields. In this respect the instruction of the ancient Japanese 
sage Prince Shotoku, “ To rear silkworms, do it as you would your babies ”, 
has always boon strictly observed by tbe sericulturista in Japan. 

The quality of silkworm eggs not only exercises an immediate and 
powerful influence ori sericulture, but ultimately determines the quality, 
of raw silk yarn produced. The Government have, therefore, instituted a 
system of rigorous testing to assure production of only good eggs, and only 
Bueh oggs as have passed these tests aro placed on the market. The entire 
process of silkworm egg production is under Government management. 
Necessary legislation was passed in 1934 for tho purpose of improving and 
unifying tho quality of the eggs. Under this arrangemont, the Central 
National Sericultural Experimental Station, Tokyo, selects silkworm eggs 
of good quality and distributes thorn to tho Sericultural Experimental 
Stations of different Prefectures. There are 47 Prefectures in Japan Proper, 
and each Prefecture has a Sericultural Experimental Station. There are 
also Sericultural Stations in Korea and Formosa. On being suppbod with 
standard eggs by the Central Station, theso Prefectural Stations raise 
silkworms and adapt them to climatic aud other conditions of their respective 
districts The eggs thus developed at theso stations are iu turn distributed 
among individual silkworm seed raisers, who sell their products to silk cocoon 
raisers. No Seed-paper is supplied to a cocoon-raiser which does not hear 
a tost stamp of the Sericultural Experimental Station. T* mav be mentioned 
that during the process of culture, the germination of two-thirds of tho 
eggs, which would normally all dcveloo together in the spring, is delayed 
by regulation of the temperature in incubators and treatment by immersion 
in a solution of 1-075 hydrochloric acid with a trace of formalin, until 
Bummer and autumn, so that the reeling plants are kept almost continu¬ 
ously occupied and all work and costs are spread more or less uniformly 
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owr practically the whole twelve months. A further economy is effected by 
using the male moths twice over, so that only three-fourths of the usual 
number of cocoons are required to be set aside for brooding. The male 
moths, after first use, are resuscitated by being allowed to rest in cold 
storage at 40° F. After recovery they are able to function a second timo. 
Another economy is practised in utilizing all the cocoons pierced by the 
escape of tho moths used for breeding. Tho cocoons are covered with 
perforated paper, and this absorbs the gum-dissolving fluid or urine emitted 
by the moth, as it forcos its way out through both cocoon and paper, and 
so the silk is either left quite unstained or but very slightly so. A slight 
stain can bo removed by washing, l'heso cocoons are then mixed with the 
unpierced ones in tho reeling, and as they are always a very small minority 
the damage oausod by the moth in breaking the fihro is unimportant. The 
number of silkworm seed producers and the amounts of ordinary silkworm 
seeds which passed the official test* during the years 1931 to 1935 are given 
below: — 





Number 

Produc¬ 

Years. 



of pro¬ 

tion (in 




ducer*. 

gramme*). 

1931 

. 


0,269 

277,795,965 

1932 

. . 

. 

6,627 

223,649,688 

1933 

. 


5,343 

271,299,588 

1934 

. 

• 

4,922 

272,574,909 

1935 

. 

• 

4,342 

244,614,732 

present, 

pure Japanese, 

Chinese, European 

and crnsR-hrcd cocoons 


are raised. This has resultod in the evolution of a type of bcods yielding 
longer filament and heavier and larger cocoons. The National Sericultural 
Experimental Station has come to the conclusion after years of experiments 
that the crossed silkworm eggs between Japanese, Chinese, and European 
breeds of the first generation are best for the purpose for which they are 
intended. The following tahle indicates comparative values of essential 
properties of Bombijx Mori of Chinese, Italian and Japanese origin. 


Comparative values of essential properties. 


Bombi/z Mori — 


Elongation Tenacity 
(Percent.). (Drams). 


Diame- Rigidity Length of 
ter (1,000 (Rela- fibre (Reel- 
inches). tive). able) (Yards). 


China 

15 8 

2'6 

71 

19 

1,000 

Italy 

15-8 

2-6 

68 

20 

600 

Japan 

116 

31 

69 

32 

2,000 


Raising of cocoons is an entirely cottage industry in Japan characterized 
by the small size of the units engaged in production consisting of individual 
households. It is mostly a sido-liue of framers’ families, specially of their 
female members. In fact, the court ladies under Hie leadership of Her 
Imperial Majesty the Empress have also been raising eoeoons in the Imperial 
Palace from ancient times. The number of farm households engaged in 
cocoon raising in Japan at the beginning of 1937 was about 2,000,000, 
which constitutes one-third of the total farm households, while the number 
of workers participating in cocoon ruising was well ul>ove 10,000,000. Tho 
quantity of cocoons produced per household in 1933 averaged approximately 
48 kwan, hut as shown elsewhere has somewhat declined since then. 
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There are two kinds of cocoons, namely, white and yellow. They are 
at present raised four times a year in warmer districts and three time# a 
year in colder regions. In olden days, cocoons used to be produced once 
a year—during the spring. The spring cocoons appear in the market during 
the period covering middle of May to the middle of June. The summer 
crop a month later, the autumn crop in September and the late-autumn 
cocoons in October. There are three different ways of hatching practised 
in Japan for cocoon-raising, viz., Mono-voltine, Bi-voltine and Multi-voltine. 
Tho last-named species raises cocoons three times a year. To amplify this, 
it may be oxplained that in natural conditions the insect Bomhyx Mori 
produces but one brood per year, that is, the life-cyclo from egg to grub, 
chrysalis, moth, and back to egg, is completed only once per annum. It 
is therefore cullod Mono- or Uni-voltine. But the period of the lifo-cyclo 
iB not fixed, and a Uni-voltine moth cun be changed to a Bi-voltino or a 
Multi-voltine by artificial stimulus of tho eggs. The eggs of the Bomhyx 
Mori can bo hatched in thirty days (instead of nine months) by incubation 
at a temperature gradually raised from 70° F. to 75° F., followed by refri¬ 
geration. Tho worms are thereafter kept at between 75° F. and 80° F. 
Ninety per cent, of the total output of cocoonB in Japan are usually of 
superior quality and are known as “ Joraayu ” or first-grade cocoons. The 
silk turned out from them is mainly exported. The inferior cocoons 
known as “ Tainamayu ” and “ Kuzumayu ” or waste cocoons arc used as 
raw materials for manufacturing spun silk yarn, floss silk, etc. The annual 
silk cocoon production in Japan is above 300,000,000 kilogrammes worth 
about Yen 400,000,000. 

4. The commercial side of the Industry at this stage consists of the 
6alo of cocoons and the purchase of egg-papers. Tn former days, brokers 
used to visit every farmer to sell egg-papers and purchase the cocoons. At 
present in many districts the farmers have their own eo-ope.rativo societies 
called “ Sangyo Kumiai ”, and through these organisations joint Bales and 
purchases are conducted. Many of the organisations ongage in stifling of 
cocoons in heated ovens as well as reeling raw silk, somo maintaining their 
own power mills. Tn somo parts, however, the brokers are still found 
playing an important role in the industry. They supply, as in early days, 
egg-paper to the farmers and purchase cocoons from them which they turn 
over to the wholesale doalers who have accommodation to stifle the cocoons 
in heated ovens, and supply the dried cocoons to the market or to the mills. 
Again, the raw silk from the farmers' co-operative organisations or from 
the mills are supplied to the weavers and exporters through the brokers 
or merchants. In order to secure equity in the disposal of cocoons, it has 
been found advisable to adjust seasonal production by averaging out the 
supply on the market. With this object in vipw, the Government endea¬ 
voured to popularise the sale of dried cocoons, and adopted various measures 
bo as to encourage tho formation of associations for drying the cocoons 
jointly. Subsidies have also been granted to owners of dried cocoons ware¬ 
houses. In 1935, there were 67,180 people found to be working as brokers 
in Japan for buying and selling cocoons. 

5. The number of cocoon-raising households in Japan, which stood at 
1,670,000 in 1915, gradually increased until it exceeded 2,217,000 in 1929, 
which bore a percentage of 40 to the whole number of agricultural families 
in Japan. The sudden decline in the demand for raw silk in the TJ.S.A. 
owing to tho onset of depression in the autumn in 1929 had its repercussion 
on the production of cocoonR in Japan in 1931 which registered a sharp 
fall of over 50 per cent, in value notwithstanding an increase in quantity. 
The worst effect of the American trade depression upon the Japanese 
sericultural industry was seen in the value of cocoods produced, the lowest 
figure since the World War being recorded in 1934. A remarkable decrease 
iu the quantity produced was partly responsible for this great decline, but 
the main contributory cause was the fact that the price of cocoons in 1934 
fell ho one-fifth of that in 1925 or ODe-third of that in 1929. Tho total 
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export value of cocoons and raw silk declined sharply, its percentage to 
tho total Japanose export trade being 37 in the years 192ft and 1929 as 
against only 13'5 per cent, in 1934. in 1935, however, the industry showed 
considerable recovery owing to the price advance and larger export of raw 
silk. In 193d there was decline in the quantity of raw silk exported but 
the value showed an advance by Yon 16 million. The quantity exported 
declined iurthor in 1937, hut the value again appreciated by about Yen 16 
million. 

0. In a recent forecast of the quantity of cocoons availablo from silkworms 
raised in summer and autumn of 1937 it is stated that a decrease of 
4,200,319 kwan is probable us compared with the previous year’s yield for 
this crop of 41,499,700 kwan (1 kwan = 3 75 kilo.) representing a docrease 
of 10-3 per cent. The 1937 summer and autumn crop is estimated to he 
37,204,270 kwan of white cocoons aud 29,130 kwan of yellow cocoons. The 
drop in the 1937 crop is ascribed to tho reduced size of many plantations 
owing to the craze for mulberry tree gardens, retarded growth of mulberry 
leaves through a drought, shortage of labour duo to the China affair, 
impaired development of autumn silkworms in infancy in some breeding 
districts and effects of the storm of September 11, 1937, which deteriorated 
mulherry leaves eausing much sickness of silkworms in several districts. It 
is expected that the spring crop for 1938 will register a further shrinkago 
on account of shortage of farm labour, stringent supply of fertilisers, high 
commodity prices and various other factors. 

7. The cost of production of cocoon has in recent years greatly decreased 
as a result of considerable reduction in tho cost of mulberry leaves an.] 
labour. Mulberry leaves account, for 50 per cent, of total production 
expenditure, while labour contributes 30 per cent, of tho total cost. Again, 
nhout 40 per cent, of the cost of the mulberry leaves is represented by 
expenditure on fertilizers, and as a result tho cost of production us a 
whole is greatly influenced by fluctuations in tho price of fertilizers. Tho 
next item in tiie production of cocoons is wages contributing about 30 por 
cent, of tho total cost. As the production is carried on by household units, 
tho industry depends almost solely on family tulxmr. Investigation conducted 
in 1934 by the Japanese Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry showed that 
the number of serioultural units depending upon family labour accounted 
for more tlian 83 per cent, of all serioultural households. According to a 
calculation made in 1933 by a high Japanose authority on scricultural 
industry, the average cost for producing 1 kwun (8-26719 lbs.) of cocoons 
in Japan is as follows: — 


Spring cocoons. 


Mulberry leaves 

Labour .... 

Ground and Ruilding expenses 

Utensils .... 

Cost of seeds 

Cost, of consumed articlos 

Taxos and ratos 

Sundry expenses 


Sugar and Autnmn 
ooooons. 


Yen 

Sen 

Rin. 

Yen 

Sen 

Rin, 

2 

39 

5 

2 

81 

1 

1 

21 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

19 

8 

0 

29 

0 

0 

27 

7 

0 

20 

4 

0 

28 

0 

0 

17 

7 

0 

12 

4 

0 

12 

4 

0 

10 

5 

0 

08 

1 

0 

OR 

0 

5 

09 

1 

0 

00 

5 
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The following table furnishes statistics of cost of production of cocoon 
and their prices for the years 1923 to 1935: — 


Coat of Production. Pricea (best quality). 


Years, 

Spring 

Cocoons. 

Summer and 
Autumn Cocoons. 

Spring 

Cocoons. 

.Summer and 
Autumn 
Cocoons, 

1923 . 

9-99 

10-53 

11-40 

OIL 

1925 

. 7-82 

8-25 

11-25 

10-07 

1927 

7-48 

7-13 

7-18 

4 77 

1929 . 

6-99 

(1-25 

7-37 

6-53 

1931 

3-78 

3-45 

3-08 

2-96 

1933 

3-82 

3-78 

6-25 

4-27 

1934 . 

3-56 

3-74 

2-52 

2-38 

1935 

3-54 

3-96 

3-81 

6-37 


For the current year the Silk Cocoon Price Committee of Shizuoka 
Prefecture consisting el leading scriculturists and silk reelers chosen by the 
prefectural officials has estimated the production cost of spring cocoons 
per kwitn as follows:-' 

Yens. 

Estimated cost of labour, mulberry leaves and other 


items self-supplied ....... 1-17 

Self-suppliod labour.1-33 

Heating espouses self-supplied.-06 

Miscellaneous expenses.-16 

Total self-supplied cxponscs . 2-77 


Yens. 

1-57 

■23 

•20 

•10 

•50 


Cash disbursements 

Operation cost and mulberry cost (including cost 

of fertilizer). 

Cost of silk egg-cards. 

Labour cost ........ 

Heating expenses. 

Miscellaneous. 


Total cash 


disbursements 


200 


From the above-mentioned total production cost of Yon 5‘37, incomo of 
about 70 sen from by-production is to bo deducted, leaving a not production 
cost of Yen 4-07. As compared with the previous year this shows as 
increase of 58 son in the production cost. 

8. The next or final stage is silk reeling or the stripping of cocoons which 
is undertaken after the dried oocoons have been boiled and spun. Silk so 
reeled then becomes marketable as raw silk. Most Japanese raw silk is 
imported into the U.S.A., the largest buyer, dirort from the reeling and 
gets twisted at throwing-mills on machines called “ spinners ” or throwing- 
machines. “ Throwing ” means twisting of two or more roclcd threads 
together in order to produce a hard thread. Silk reeling demands a high 
standard of proficiency iu those who practise it successfully. Generally it 
takes three years for a roeler to become skilled enough for reeling commercial 
silk. More than 90 per cent, silk reelers in Japan are girls “ bred to the 
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trade” who are extraordinarily skilful. With the development of modern 
reeling mills or filatures, high spoed reeling is being practised in order to 
ensure more economical and largor production. In Japan, the usual speed 
adopted for reeling is above that of other countries, namely 10 feet per 
second. Tho reels have a periphery of 24 inches, and revolve at 300 revolu¬ 
tions per minute. One reelor girl serves five basins with four or five 
cocoons running in each. She replaces one cocoon every three seconds, on 
the averago. The roelers’ main task during tho reeling is the replacement 
of cocoons when the filaments break or the cocoons are stripped, and the 
addition of extra cocoons when the diamoter of a thread varies to abnormally 
fino. The diameter of each thread varies continually, and it is only tho 
skilled eye of the operative that can succeed in detecting the changes. At 
the time of joining new filaments, the reeler girls give them a sling with 
their little fingers which wind them around the running ones so that they 
me carried along by them and incorporated successfully into the threads. 
This slinging is the most difficult part in reeling, and on its skill depends 
the evenness of silk and the ultimate good prico. Tt depends absolutely on 
personal dexterity. In recont years, a few mechanical devices have been 
tested for use in slinging but have not proved very successful. In Japan, 
China or Italy whore skilled labour is to be found, they have not been put 
in use. 

After reeling, the skeins arc re-reeled and driod during that second 
process, either in a drying-room or on reels rotating in boxes heated by 
hot air to between 90° and 100° if. One operator controls twelve re-reeling 
units. During re-reeling the silk is graded, skeins being taken for sizing 
standardisation—usually four skeins per day. In the next process the Bkeins 
are twisted, tho average operator twisting some 700 skeins in an oloven-hour 
day. Then a colour test is applied in an inspecting loom with black walls 
and a northern sky light, and thero the skeins are re-graded according to 
colour. The silk now ready for the market is found into bundles each of 
thirty lines with a cotton thread. The bundles are called 11 hooks ” (4-0 
lb. each) compressed in power presses. The books are then wrapped in 
tissue paper and packed in boxes, 1(1 in each. Or else they are haled, 28 
to 30 together, and enclosed in oiled paper, covered with matting. One 
such bale weighs 140 to 145 lbs. The raw silk is then closely inspected in 
the State Silk Conditioning House established at Yokohama and Kobo 
which is the greatest of the kind in tho World in scale and modern 
equipment. The tests are made as to winding, evenness, tenacity, elonga¬ 
tion, cohosion, etc. After this the raw silk is classified into ten grades, 
viz., Special, AAA, A A, A, H, C, D. E, F and G. The D grade is fixed 
as the standard for transactions on the market. 

9. Silk reeling which had long remained a household industry was 
revolutionized in Japan in the third year of tho Meiji Era (1871). when 
for the first time in this country the filature was installed in the city 
of Maebashi. Other sericulturul districts followed suit in due course. A 
great advance has since been made in both technical side and management 
of the silk industry. With tho subsequent rapid development of tho export 
of raw silk, silk reeling gradually shifted from a household to a modern 
industry. On the other hand, reeling hands and feet also showed remarkable 
progress since the first part of the Tnisho Era (1911-1925) with the expansion 
of the production of silk threads for domestic consumption. In order to 
meet any adverse effects of raw silk, price fluctuations reduce cost of 
production and to supply newt kinds of raw silk, it was necessary to employ 
larger capital. In the circumstances, the household industry of reeling 
either by hands or feet has had gradually to give way to mechanical reeling 
with the filature, and the silk producers have more and more turned to 
the mechanization of the industry. The advent of the rayon industry a9 
a formidable rival has accelerated this development. 

Thero are at present about 50,000 large and small filatures in Japan of 
which approximately 3,000 produce the machine-reeled raw silk for export. 
At these filatures, about 330,000 young female operatives are employed. The 
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total number of filatures has decreased year after year recently, in spite of 
a gradual increase in raw silk production. This merely means that filatures 
using handicraft methods are being more and more supplanted by large- 
scale mechanized filatures and also in many cases small-scale factories have 
been merged into large plants in order to effect rationalization of power, 
machinery and business management. The following tables, in which the 
number of filatures and basins are classified by methods of reeling, for 
instance, indicate that tho number of small-scale dupion filatures has been 
steadily decreasing in recent years, 


Filatures dt Method of Heeling. 






Number of 

Basins in 

Years. 




Filatures in 

opera¬ 





operation. 

tions. 




Machine-Heeling. 


1932 

• 

• 


3,356 

277,800 

1933 

* 

ft 

ft * « 

3,218 

267,836 

1934 

ft 

a 

ft • • 

3,013 

249,724 

1935 

• 

• 

ft • ♦ 

2,738 

235,488 

1936 

• 

ft 

• ft • 

2,408 

222,247 




Bund-Heeling. 


1932 

■ 

■ 

ft 

49,454 

64,803 

1933 

• 

m 

1 • • 

. 44,736 

67,692 

1934 

• 

• 

» » ♦ 

42,553 

54,834 

1935 

• 

» 

ft ft 

38,456 

48,304 

1936 

ft 

• 

ft ft 

34,445 

45,664 




Ihipion. 



1932 

« 1 

■ 

» 

. 7,651 

22,814 

1933 

• ft 

* 

■ f J<-^| Msf 

6,443 

18,051 

1934 

, , 

■ 

• ft • 

6,602 

16,482 

1935 

• ft 

• 

0 ft • 

4,509 

13,865 

1936 

• ft 


» ft ft 

4,978 

12,871 















of Mechanical Heeling Factories and their Basins. 
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Over 500 basins. 

§ 

a o'l 

4 * 

s s § s 

. ii5 © y* 

* ei rN 3 ^ 
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1 * 8 ! 
z M 

90 

51 

62 

53 

300—500 basins. 

Number 

of 

basins. 

l> iO O OJ 

a a a s 

* no <o oo 

co ^ eo CO 

Number 

of 

factories. 

M os ® « 

© »-t o © 


1 i 

Bog 

3 ed 

Sr< ■“ 

91,774 

101,782 

93,514 

86,589 

U ® 

V <U 

l! 

a o 3 
= “ 

55 .2 

r, ^ os »o r- 

S S 3 8 S 

50 — 100 basins. 

Number 

of 

basins. 

05 OS Ol I" 

5> a oi <o 

• 04 cs 

© oo ci 

& 3 ^ 

Number 

of 

factories. 

720 

756 

766 

723 

625 

00 

•| 

A 

*-> 

£ 1 

1 ° a 
ss ■“ 

Ci © O 01 

0> ■«* CO >C 

. 5 > 04 ^ « 

* o* CO 

CO co CO CO 

•r* « i 

£ -g 

2 g S 3 ' 8 

^ (*4 CO Cl H 


|°2 

1 1 

t-i ^ *"* 

Less than 10 
basins. 

u 

1*1 

* 

QO O *M ■** 

— — 0*1 «$ 

• I'* © CS 

ci oi " «-** 

ai 

|«.-8 
| ° 2 

j j 

tills 

Total Number. 

U 

£„ & 
So* 

3 aJ 

205,888 

! 

285,525 

267,836 

349,724 

235,488 

m eri 

.2 'g 

i ® 2 
* 8 

4,309 

3,768 

3,218 

3,013 

2,738 

Year. 

• • • * * 

• « • • 4 

trt CO ■** lO 

£ o4 CO eo CO 

c> g 2 2 

r-4 ^ 
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10. The silk reeling cntorprizos are classified into two major groups, 
viz,, the individual concerns and the co-operative industrial socioties. Tho 
former largely consist of corporations and partnerships, or such other forms 
as arc popular in the Japanese industry and overwhelmingly predominate 
both in the scale of plants and the number of mills. The latter enterprizes 
are under a eo-operative system raising farmers from mere producers of 
raw material to manufacturers and distributors of raw silk. According to 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, the equipment of those two 


groups of enterprizes in April, 1937 were: — 

Number of Number of 
filaLun-s. basins. 

Individual concerns .... 2,009 234,053 

Co-operative Industrial Societies . 323 43,289 


2,332 277,942 


The annual production of raw silk in Japan totals about 700,000 balo* 
(100 kin, or 1331 lbs. oaeli) valued at Yens 500,000,000. 

Since 1929, tho production of Haw Silk in Japan has ntoro or less 
remained on tho smiio level, excepting a minor boom in 1934. Tho following 
statistics indicate the production of ltaw Silk in Japan in recent times: — 


I. Output oj Raw Silk (in 1,000 kwan). 


— 

Total 

Output 

Machine 

reeled 

silk. 

Hand 
reeled silk. 

Dupion. 

White. 

Yollow. 

1910-14 



3,546 

2,614 

714 

218 

Figure not 

available. 

1920-29 



0.829 

8,723 

441 

665 

7,556 

2,272 

1925 



8,284 

7,231 

461 

092 

6,822 

1,462 

1929 



11,292 

10,052 

414 

826 

8,247 

3,046 

1930 



11,366 

10,179 

461 

725 

8,097 

3,268 

1931 



11,683 

10,524 

411 

747 

8,036 

3,646 

1932 



11,091 

10,070 

337 

084 

7,806 

3,285 

1933 



11,243 

10,296 

310 

637 

8,429 

3,813 

1934 



12.0G5 

11,180 

355 

529 

8,785 

3,280 

1930 



11,629 

10,890 

296 

442 

Figure not availablo. 


II. Output of Raw Silk (in bale*). 



Quantity 

Value in 


in bales. 

Yen. 

1932 

693,170 

464,457,838 

1933 

702,676 

497,740,808 

1934 

754,056 

398,360,167 

1935 

726,830 

499,767,191 

193(3 

705,000 

617,244,009 
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III. Arrivals of Paw Silk 

at the Paw Silk Market. 

Piculs. 

1935 

f , 

. 


, 


. 

. 

668,863 

1930 

• . 

, 

. 

# 


. 

, 

613,969 

1937 

* * 







627,962 

1937— 

January 








31,612 

February 








33,702 

March 








43,711 

April 








40,809 

May 








38,690 

June 








30,937 

July 








60,319 

August 








62,986 

September 








64,900 

October 








60,047 

November 








61,521 

December 








48,824 

1938— 

January 

, . 

. 

♦ 

. 

• 

• 

. 

29,817 

February 

. . 


• 

• 

• 

. 

• 

33,012 

March 

. 

• 

. 

• 

• 

. 

• 

43,028 

April 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

40,825 


IV. Index of Production of Paw Silk (monthly average 11)28 = 100). 



1937. 

1938. 


August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Janu¬ 

ary. 

FebrU' 1 
ary. 

March. 

N ot seaso- 
nally ad¬ 
justed. 

120 

124 

113 

117 

110 

08 

i 

75 

119 

Seasonally 

adjusted. 

90 

i 

89 

93 

97 

05 

110 

128 

122 


It, will lie observed that of the different methods of production employed, 
machine reeling has, in recent years, been responsible for more than 90 
per cent, of the total raw silk output in Japan. 

11. With regard to the cost of production of raw silk, about 30 per 
rent, of tho net cost is accounted for by reeling, the remaining being 
disbursed for the purchase of cocoons. Production costs in machine-reeling 
are the largest. It iB estimated that hand-reeled and dupion silks are 
manufactured at a cost below 80 per cent, of that necessary for the produc¬ 
tion of machine-reclod silk. This is due mainly to the naturo of the 
machine-reeling industry which is mostly engaged in tho production of high 
grado articles for export. The cost of production and sale of maohine- 
reclcd raw silk (excluding the cost of cocoon) in a representative prosperous 
year is as follows: —* 
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Statement allowing expenditure required for production and sale of Raw 
Silk (Machine Heeled). Cost in Yen per 100 Kin of Raw Silk. 

(Comparison of the Professional Mills and Industrial Co-operative Mills, 
as well as average of all kinds of mills.) 



Professio¬ 

Industrial 

Average 

Items of Expenditure. 

nal Reel¬ 

co-opera¬ 

for all 

ing Mills. 

tive mills. 

mills. 


Y’on. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Salaries and Honusos to Staff . 

9-08 

10-32 

9 10 

Wages, allowances and prizes to 




workers ..... 

60-98 

61-86 

51 00 

Fuel. 

18-22 

22-48 

18-58 

Electric Power and light 

2-97 

3-75 

3-03 

Provisions ..... 

15-77 

17-76 

15-93 

Insurance . 

1-34 

1-76 

1 38 

Packing charges .... 

1 81 

1-48 

1-78 

Commission on sales of silk 

5-62 

8-63 

6-87 

Charges paid for stifling by others 

3-62 

1-31 

3-25 

Commission for Purchasing cocoons 

3-98 

2-94 

3-92 

Expenses for recruiting workers 

0-20 

(863 

0-29 

Storage . 

1-19 

0-74 

1-15 

Transportation charges 

6-81 

3-16 

6-60 

Correspondence .... 

0-91 

0-84 

0-91 

Travelling Expenses 

2-49 

1-63 

2-12 

Rates and taxes .... 

2-38 

1-67 

2-27 

interest. 

15-98 

19-81 

16-31 

Cost of articles consumed . 

2-24 

2-74 

2-28 

Ground rent .... 

0-81 

1-27 

0-85 

Expenses for measures to promote 


3-00- 

3-46 

welfare of the workers 

343 

Repairing expenses 

6-00 

5 93 

6-13 

Suudry expenses .... 

15-80 

16-08 

15-83 

Total 

170-72 

180-13 

171-39 


It will be seen from this statement thut the tost of production per 100 kin 
(or one halo) of raw silk is Yen 170-72 for Professional or Commercial Heeling 
Mills and Yens 180-13 for Industrial Co-operative Mills, the average for all 
factories being Yens 171-39. The importance of wages, etc., in the cost of 
production is self-evident and establishes the relative advantage of the 1 
industry in the stage of a handicraft. The business condition in Japan at 
present is rather abnormal because of the Sino-Japanese hostilities. Due 
to the conflict, labour is scarce and wages ns well as fuel and other charges 
have increased. This year’s cost of production of raw silk (excluding tho 
price of cocoon) has bppn worked out at Yens 180 per bale (or 100 kin). 
The cocoons required for one picul or 100 kin of raw silk will cost the 
reeler this year Yens 560-40, so tho total net cost of production will oomo to 
Yens 746-40. 

As already stated, female Iahour predominates in the silk reeling industry 
as in other textile industries in Japan. The nature of the industry requires 
delicate manual skill and this naturally induces the employers to train highly 
skilled operatives. Most of the female workers are recruited from the rural 

72 
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districts. Primary education, for both boys and girls, is compulsory 
throughout Japan,; and workers are recruited only after they have completed 
their education which is of a very practical nature. It is said that a silk 

roeler in India can reel at best about 8 ounces of raw silk per day, while 

a skilled Japanese reeler girl, reeling 8 threads at once at 10 feet per 
second, produces six to eight times as much as an Indian reelor. Besides, 
the Japanese girl reels silk of a superior evenness and of standard site, 
in which directions, it is alleged, the Indian operatives lack in judgment 
and skill. 

The question of reeling labour iB really the most difficult of all the 
problems connected with silk and it is the cheapness of skilled labour for 
this purpose that constitutes the main advantage possessed by Japan. 
Apart from the shortage of labour that has arisen out of the present Sino- 
Japaneso conflict, there is no labour problem in Japan thanks to tho 

harmonious relatiopship that exists between Capital and Labour in this 

country. The following statements furnish statistics of operatives and the 
wages paid to workers engaged in different branches of silk reeling in 
Japan;— 
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Number o j oprrnticcs ent/agnl in the Silk llceliiu] Industry. 


— 

1922. 

1920. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

Male 

27,343 

| 33,002 

30,830 

30,185 

30.120 

Female 

520,837 

450,2Sf) 

472,294 

459,204 

398,643 

Total 

654,182 

483,342 

609,124 

405,449 

428,703 


— 

1933. 

1034. 

1935. 

1930. 

Mala 

28,055 

27,400 

20,174 

23,921 

Female . 

300,972 

335,000 

321,339 

290,500 

Total . 

395,027 

302,510 

347,513 

320,487 


12. Siuce cueoons account for about 70 por cent, of the cost of production 
of raw silk, and reeling is still dependent upon labour rather than upon 
machine power, it is natural that working capital represents the principal 
capitalization in the reeling industry, and that fixed capital is comparatively 
small. Constituting, as it does, the major portion of the working cupitul, 
fund requirements for the purchase of cocoons ore not only very large but 
also ot urgent nature. Before the Russo-Japanese War, tho silk reeling 
industry was generally financed by raw silk dealers and prefectural banks. 
After that and more particularly after the World War, a shortage of funds 
began to lie keenly felt owing to the general expansion of the industry. 
This naturally induced the urban hanks to supply funds directly or indirectly. 
It. was, however, only after tho great earthquake of 1923, when funds in 
the hands of dealers were exhausted, that the financial centre of the nilk 
reeling industry shifted from the provinces to the central money markets. 
At present, commercial Imnks hold the foremost place amongst financial 
agencies for tho industry, lieing followed by the wholesale dealers. Tho 
Central Bank of Co-opt rative Societies, the Federation of Co-opdativo 
Credit Societies, and various other agencies under the management of raw 
silk exporters aro not of much help from the point of view of capital 
accommodation, 

1.1. Silk reeling is a highly speculative industry. This is due to the fact 
that in purchasing cocoons, the reelers have to base their transactions on 
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tho existing prices of raw silk, naturally subjecting their business results to 
IJiu prii:e fluctuations oi the raw silk market. Tiio lolluwing statistical table 
indicates profits and losses in the silk reeling industry calculated by tho 
Mitsubishi Economic ltesoarch Bureau for the live years 1930 to 1934: — 


1‘rufiti and losses in the Silk Heeling Industry. 


(Ill Yen por 1,000 kin.) 


Year*. 

Market price 
of cocoons 
(per Kwun 
or 0$ Kin). 

Yield of 
Haw Silk, 

Net coat 
of 

cocoons. 

Manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

costs. 

i 

Net cost 
of Haw 
Silk. 

Market 
l’rice of 
Haw Silk. 

Profit or 
loud. 

1030 

3-10 

10-80 

*150 

107 

052 

030 

_ oo 

1031 

303 

11*44 

424 

197 

021 

608 

—53 

1932 

3-03 

11 05 

485 

173 

<>58 

1 

708 

+ 140 

1933 . ; 

5'28 

a-T.i 

ijSwJNB 

719 ; 

173 

802 

030 

—230 

1034 

2'40 

12-15 

324 

173 

pNBGf i 

197 

500 

-f 03 


Tho above figures me by no means absolutely complete and do not include 
a number oi expenses such as raw silk conditioning charges and other items. 

14. Silk markets for export and domestic consumption are inuiiaged in 
different ways. The export market organization is composed of wholesale 
dealers and exporters, and is quite simple in structure having no scope for 
the activities of brokers. The wholesale dealer is a legal entity who, at 
the request of the reelers, carries on transactions on commission basis. Ill 
addition to the wholesale dealers who supply the bulk of raw silk to tho 
market, there are some large reelers who themselves undertake the sale 
of their own products, and also the Japan Federation of Haw Silk Bales 
Co-operative Societies which serves us selling agency for the Co-operative 
Societies, including, according to law, alt these suppliers of raw silk under 
the nomenclature of wholesale dealers, the number of dealers registered at 
Yokohama and Kohc at present is 79 (Kobe 33 and Yokohama 40). Tho 
exporter who exports silk on his own account and hus to be legistered also, 
plays tile role of distributor in the international market. Yokohama and 
Kobe are the silk markets' ol Japan, both for the purposes of internal 
distribution and foreign trade. 

Haw silk lor export is subjected liy law to conditioning of quality and 
determination of quantity at the Slate Silk Conditioning House (situated 
both at Yokohama and Kobe). As transaction in and export of non- 
conditioned raw silk is legally prohibited, the raw silk dealers are forced 
to arrange for the examination of the goods as soon as these are received 
from the reelers. Each hale of raw silk which has passed the necessary 
tests is labelled by the inspector and a certificate giving the result of the 
examination is handed over to the merchant. This certificate serves as a 
basis for transactions between the denier and tho exporter. Delivery of 
goods in spot transactions is effected within five days at the price agreed 
upon at the time of sale. In forward transactions, a contract is made 
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between the dealer and the oxporter for delivery at a fixed future date, 
the sales being classified into two categories, viz., forward sales at previously 
fixed prices, and forward sales at unfixed prices. Iu the former, tho price 
of raw silk is fixed at the time of the sale, while in tho latter price is 
not fixed, only the basis and the date for fixing the price being agreed upon, 
forward transactions are effected in accordance with the Kxport Raw Silk 
Regulations drafted by the dealers and exporters with special reference to 
custom and practices that have long prevailed in tho trado. Transactions 
are required to be carried on in public, tho details being registered at tho 
Export Raw Silk Registration Office, which publishes a statement furnishing 
tho total numbor of transactions and the average price of raw silk registered 
at the Office. The goods sold, either spot or forward, aro delivered on 
behalf of the sellor at a given place on the agreed date, together with the 
certificates of tests obtained from the Raw Silk Conditioning Houso and a 
sample of the silk appended for examination, which allows the exporter to 
re-examine the goods in question if necessary. The reelers’ trade mark is 
then roplnoed by that of the exporter and tho goods are ready for export 
When thus re-labellled. 

15. As already stated, the price of Japanese raw silk depends upon the 
prosperity of the U.S.A., the largest silk-consuming country in the world. 
Inspite of the recent phenomenal development of the rayon industry, it is 
safe to assume that with any business improvement in the United States, 
expanding the demand for high grudo goods, natural silk will always come 
ir.to favour in preference to artificial silk, the consequential rise in price 
of tho pure silk yarn proportionally higher than the rayon yarn being 
regarded as only a matter oi secondary importance. Thus tho price of raw 
silk in Japan is not only subject to the law of demand and supply, but 
also to the fluctuations in exchange rates. The following statement show 
the price fluctuations of raw silk in America and Japan: — 

Statement thounng 'Fluctuations of Haw Silk Quotations in 


Months. 

1936— 

New 

York, 

mesa. 

High. 

f 

Low 

1 

January 



• 

1-90 

1-79 

February . 

♦ 



1-80 

l-5‘2 

March 




1-63 

1-47 

April 



a a 

1-645 

1-46 

May 



• • 

1-515 

1-385 

June 



• a 

1-58 

1-385 

July 


• m 

6 • 

1-635 

148 

August 




1-685 

1-58 

September 



m • 

1-64 

1-55 

October 



• a 

1-75 

1-595 

November . 




1-99 

1-75 

December . 


# , 

. , 

1-98 

1-86 


Now York futures quotations. 
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Statement 

Months. 

1937— 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1938— 
January 
February 


showing * Fluctuations oj Raw Silk QuotatioM in 
New York, l'JH6-S8~-contd. 


High. 

Low. 

« 

? 

212 

1-92 

1-975 

1-795 

2-02 

1-805 

1-975 

1-765 

1-875 

1-73 

1-83 

1-725 

1-935 

1-776 

1-795 

1-745 

1-73 

1-615 

1-605 

1-51 

1-55 

1-42 

1-475 

1-435 

1-515 

1-445 

1-595 

1-485 










Statement Showing monthly movement of liaw Silk price on Yokohaimi market. 

(Yen.) 

(Standard quality: per 100 Kin, 1331 lbs.) 
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Ave¬ 

rage. 

2,130 

1,770 

1,967 

1,190 

540 

775 

760 

500 

583 

1,110 

390 

698 

Decem¬ 

ber 

C O »Q © © P ©> O r- © © e» 

© ci p 2 r- 'M ^ 'N s !r ZJ 

ocso S o (O p p p C>qOC5 

ci .-T 

Novem¬ 

ber 

© O Cl © © ^ ID IS « C P O 

3 3 3 £88 8 8 3 SlS 

oT #-T —T 

Octo¬ 

ber. 

P o oo o o ^ © p £ 52? 

o ^ r* p r- 5 Cl »r •< b ^ 

© POP O p « © 30 00 

ci cT cf 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

POP OOOO © P P opr 

© p p ci p -r ffcccr- ~ P £2 

^-OO I'* OP P p P —^ GC Cj 

<n of ef 

August. 

OOP QOQ& por- © © P 

Cl — © o CO O r» —* © P 

oop r» p r- pop o r» 

July. 

S 2 2 g g g 2 8 & 2 g 3 

© o> o> P r- o o o p p o 

Jane. 

§81 £ 8 S * § S 2 3 8 

® oo <» cc i'- r p o o •“ cc 

A 

3 8 2 g g g ? 2 5 S S S 

oo r» oo — —i o o O P v *i* 

— 

April. 

1,850 

1,770 

1,814 

1,165 

1,100 

1.139 

650 

545 

597 

580 

500 

534 

£ 

<0 

53 

O Q ac © © O OOP p © go 

ce ci © © c* P ‘S ® s 

Pl-QC ~ POP P P P 

Febru¬ 

ary. 

2,130 

2,040 

2,098 

1,190 

1,140 

1,169 

720 

655 

684 

680 

610 

653 

Janu¬ 

ary. 

2,080 

2,020 

2,053 

1,190 

1,155 

1,174 

760 

660 

70S 

685 

650 

672 


CD © * ® ® 

sp | 3> S’ 

3> j g » | S -3> 1 C J 1 | 

t2 ^ e -3_< ) w *3_< w i3 < 

el g S « 

O O Ci 5 
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»o o o W *-0 CO O O ^ ©OX ift rt 

Cl 00 t- ^ ^ 00 CO <M CO oi — >0 »0 00 

05 © t- X iO »Q CD CD CO © X X 05 X 


& 5 § 

« j <i 


so £ g 

5 J ■< 


ja c 

W) > £ 

a J < 



Average . 916 884 906 | 873 819 829 j 880 841 827 767 713 j 685 827 








U26 


Yokohama Raw Silk (price per picul). 

6 months forward. Spot. 




High. 

Low. 

Average. 

Average, 



Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

1985 

. 

991 

667 

702 

717 

1936 

. 

910 

618 

752 

767 

1937 

♦ 

. 947 

648 

808 

830 

1938— 






January 

• 

699 

667 

684 

683 

February 

. 

743 

682 

714 

707 

March 


734 

678 

716 

713 

April 

. 

717 

674 

700 

700 

May 

. 

711 

689 

701 

701 


10. Tho export amount of raw silk increased from 1,208,000 kin In 
the first year of the Meiji Era (1808) to 9,850,00() kin in 1907, and further 
to 52,100.000 kin in 1927, and attained the record figure of 58,000,000 kin 
in 1929. Duo to i wide variations in the prices of raw silk in recent years, 
tho changes in tho value of exports do not correspond with those of tho 
export quantities as shown in the following table: — 


Export of Saw Silk. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Price per kin. 


(1,000 Kin.) 

Y 1,000. 

(Yen.) 

1907 . 

9,354 

116,889 

12-60 

1921 . 

26,202 

417,124 

15-92 

1925 . 

44,298 

876,657 

19 08 

1927 . 

62,177 

742,265 

14-22 

1928 . 

54,928 

733,437 

12-35 

1929 . 

58,095 

784,150 

13-49 

1930 . 

. . . 47,732 

419,107 

8-78 

1931 . 

56,058 

3.56,932 

6-36 

1932 . 

54,854 

382,950 

6-98 

1933 . 

48,403 

391,192 

8-02 

1934 . 

50,089 

287,081 

5-66 

1935 . 

55,499 

387,793 

G-98 

1936 . 

60,530 

394,440 

7-86 

1937 . 

47,337 

307,118 

8-G0 







The greater portion of raw silk produced in Japan is shipped to the United States, although in recent years the American 
intake has shown some decline. The following statement shows exports of Raw Silk from Japan classified by oonntries: — 

Export of Ita it: Silk classified by countries. 

(Quantity in 1,000 Kin and value Y1.000.) 
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] 17. With regard to the ocean freight rates on silk conveyed from Japan 

to different countries, tho rates observed are those generally known as 
“ Conference rates ”, i.e., standard rates mutually agreed on by the principal 
foreign and Japanese shipping lines. So far as could be ascertained, these 
standard rates are strictly observed by tho members to the agreement, la 
respect of raw silk carried to Europe, however, three companies, vi:., P. <fe O, 
R. N. Co., Messageries Muritimes Cio and Nippon Yusen Knisha who have 
formed themselves into a pool and enjoy a virtual monopoly in its trans¬ 
portation to Europe, jointly fix freight chargos to Europe and Mediterranean 
ports. The present freight rates on silk cargoes shipped from Japan to' 
the principal overseas markets are given bolow : — 


Minimum freight, rate* from Japan hi Bombay unit Colombo charged by 
Nippon, Valien Knisha, Osaka Sliosen Kaisha, Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, and Dollar Steamship Lines :— 

For Bombay and Colombo— 

Silk goods (Raw Silk, Silk piccegoods, Spun Silk Yarn, Doupion Silk 
Yarn, Silk Waste)—2 per cent, nett ad ralorem or Yeti 43 00 nett per 
measurement ton of 40 cubic feet or weight ton of 20 ewt. whichever 
gives the higher return. 

For Bombay only— 

Silk Noil (Noil Yarn)—Yen 32 00 per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

For Colombo only— 

Silk Noil (Noil Yarn)—Yen 28-00 per ton of 40 cubic foot. 

The following additional rates for direct discharge of cargoeR of silk 
goods (Raw Silk, Silk piccegoods* Spun Silk Yarn, Doupion Silk Yarn, Silk 
Waste) at Karachi, Port Okha, Cuteh Ports, Kathiawar Coast Ports and 
Marmugoa and Tutieorin are levied. 

For Karachi and Port Okha— 

j per cent, ad valorem or Yen S'OO per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

For Cutch Ports — 

Yen 18‘00 per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

For Kathiawar Coast Ports, Marnmgoa— 

Yen 8 - 00 per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

For Tutieorin— 

Yen 8’00 per ton of 40 cubic foot. 

Minimum freight rates from Japan to Calrutta, Bangoon, Mailras and 
Pondicherry charged by Nijrpon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha T 
British India Steam Navigation Company, Limited, and Indu-Chinti 
Steam Navigation Company, Limited. « 

For Calcutta and Rangoon— 

Silk goods (Raw Silk, Spun and Gassed Silk Yarn, Waste Silk or 
Silk piccegoods—2 per oent. nett ad valorem or yen 40 00 nett per 
measurement ton of 40 cubic feet or weight ton of 20 ewt. 

Silk, Noil (Noil Yarn)—Yen 31'00 per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

For Madras and Pondicherry— 

Raw Silk—‘24 per cent, nett ad vidorem or Yen 33 00 nett per ton 
of 40 cubic feet. 

Silk goods—2 per cent, nett plus yeu 9-00 nett per package or Yea 
33 00 nett plus Yen 9 00 pel package per ton of 10 cubic feet. 
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Minimum freight rate* from Japan to Pacific Coasts of U.S.A. and Canada, 
to overland common points in U.S.A. and Canada and to Atlantic anti 
Gulf poets in U.S.A., via Panama Canal. 

Tiie.se rates aro observed by the members of the Trans-Pacific Freight 
Conference of Japan and the Japnn-Atlautic Coast Freight Conference. The 
present members are: — 

American Mail Line, 

Burber-Willielmseti Line, 

Blue Funnel Line (Ocean Steamship Co., Ltd. and China Mutual 
Steam Navigation Co., Ltd.), 

Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., 

Daidu Kaiun K. K. (Ocean Line), 

Dollar Steamship Line, 

Kuivasaki Kiscn Kaisha (“ K ” Line), 

Kokusai Kiscn Kaisha, 

A. P. Moller (Muersk Line), 

Mitsui Bussau Kaisha (Mitsui Line), 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha, 

States Steamship Co. (States Line), and 
Yamashita Kiscn Kaisha. 
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(Contract rates means special rates available to a shipper who signs a contract with any of the participating lines. 

Rates shown under the heading “ overland ” apply as ocean-carrying portion on through bills of lading rid the Pacific 
Coast terminal ports destined only to an inland point in Canada east of the Saskatchewan/Manitoba boundary line and to 
points in the United States located in North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, New Mexico and in states east thereof). 
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The following are the prosent rates of freight on silk shipped from 
.Yokohama or Kobe to certain plaoes in Europe and Mediterranean coasts. 

Bilk, Spun, 

Raw Silk. Dupion and 
Xuasah. 

per owi. net per cwt. net. 


London, Livorpool, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Marseilles, Naples, Venice, Genoa, 

Y«u 

Yen. 

Trieste, Malta, Port Said, 

Suez 

19 

14 

Manchester (vid London) 


22 

17 

Antwerp .... 


20 

15 

Barcelona .... 


21 

16 

Casablanca .... 


21 

16 

Constantinople 


23 

17 

Leghorn .... 


22 

17 

Lyons . 


23'10 

18-16 

Milan. 


26-30 

21-30 

Odessa ..... 


30 

25 

Paris (vid Havre) 


24 

19 

Riga (cid London) 


22 

17 

Valencia . 


21 

16 

Novaro (via Vintimillc) 


23 

18 

Lisbon (vid London) 


24 

24 

Copenhagen (vid London) 


22-50 

17-50 

Zurich. 


24 10 

19-10 

Alexandretta 


29 

24 

Alexandria .... 


23 

18 

Algiers. 


24 

19 

Beyrouth .... 


29 

24 

Izmir (Smyrna) 


23 

17 

Jaffa, (vid Port Said) 


29 

24 

Piraeus .... 


23 

17 

Port Sudan (riu Port Said) 



19 

Tripoli (Africa) 


25 

20 

Tripoli (Syria) 


29 

24 

Tunis (vid Marseilles) 


24 

19 


18. The unchallenged superiority that Japan has been enjoying in the 
production of raw silk in the world has been due mainly to the active 
enoourngemont rendered to the different branches of the sericulture industry 
both by the State and private bodies. Since 1874, the Government have 
undertaken various enterprises in promoting the industry on up-to-date lines 
by establishing various Experimental, Research and Instructional institutions 
at different centres. As already mentioned, a central research institute 
under the style of Raw Silk Experimental Station was established at Tokyo 
with branches in different prefectures throughout the country which carry 
on investigation and research in various lines of the raw silk industry in 
accordance with the special needs of these areas and make available the 
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results of such investigations to those engaged in the industry. As institu¬ 
tions for sericultural education, there are at present three sericultural 
colleges under State management at Tokyo, Kyoto and Ueda. Besides, there 
are a number of sericultural training schools in various districts where the 
actual workers (mostly female) are trained. These trained workers go about 
tho villages and give necessary instruction and practical teaching to the 
farmers' families and mill-workers. Apart from theso training schools, there 
are agricultural schools in the different Prefectures, whore elementary 
knowledge in sericulture is also imparted. AH theso instructional and 
research activities are carried on under the administrative control of a 
special Bureau under the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. Jn Appendix 
J, attached to this Note will he found a statement showing State grants 
and subsidies advanced in recent years for the development of the Silk 
Industry. 

19. It was not until the World oconopiic depression set in that the 
Government took up the question of bringing the whole of tho industry 
under intensive State control, with control over silkworm eggs and the 
establishment of a licence system for securing consolidation in tho reeling 
industry and the wholesale trade as a fundamental policy. The first Govern¬ 
ment attempt to improve co-ordination in tho industry was embodied in 
tho promulgation of the Itaw Silk Industry Law of 1911. Owing to tho 
wide and Varied phases of the business, tho object proved difficult to 
realize, and it was only after 20 years when impolled hy the effect of tho 
American trade depression of 1929 tho public began to clamour for Govern¬ 
ment help, that collective control over the industry *a» seenred with tho 
enactment of the Raw Silk Industry Association Law in 1931. The Law 
of 1931 divides tho industry into six branches and provides for the formation 
of an association in every Prefecture, and the organisation of the local 
associations into a single federation for each separate brunch. The federa¬ 
tions thus created are at present as helow : — 

(1) Tho National Federation of Silltworm-egg Card Producers’ Associa¬ 

tions (Zonkoku Sanshugvo Kumiai Rengokui). 

(2) The National Federation of Cocoon Producers' Associations 

(Zonkoku Ynsangyo Kumini Rengokai). 

(3) The National Federation of Filatures’ Associations (Zenkoku 

Seisin Kumiai Rengokai). 

(4) Tho National Federation of Co-operative Raw Silk Manufacturers’ 

Associations (Zenkoku Sangvo Kumiai Seisin Kumiai Rengokai). 

(5) The Raw Silk Traders’ Guild (Kiito Tonvagyo Kumiai). 

(6) The Raw Silk Exporters’ Association (Kiito Yushutsugyo Kumiai). 

Theso six federations uperatp, in co-operation with Government institutions, 
under a supreme controlling body organised by them, known ns the Central 
Raw Silk Association of Japan (Nippon Ohuo Snnshi Kwni) which, as laid 
down in Article 69 of the Raw Silk Industry Association Law of 1931, is 
a legally constituted body set tip to “ facilitate better connection between 
the federations and local associations, to promote tho development of, and 
exercise control over the Silk Industry ”. The Committee of the Central 
Raw Silk Association, which is the voting machinery of the organisation, 
consists of 30 representatives selected by the affiliated federations (each 
member federation is allowed to select five representatives) and special 
representatives appointed l>v the Government (whose number is limited to 
under one-fifth of (.he total number of representatives). The Central Raw- 
Silk Association is .not only responsible for the enforcement of the various 
control mensures over all lines of tho raw silk industry, but also acts as a 
channel through which the raw silk interests approach the Government for 
the materialisation of their schemes. Moreover, the Association conducts 
various studies and investigations tor the promotion of the industry and 
undertakes publicity work, etc., in this connection. The functions of the 
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six organisations affiliated to the Central Raw Silk Association of Japan 
may be briefly described as follows: — 

The Nai tonal Federation of Silk norm Egg-card Producers' Assoc ini inns .— 
This Federation was formod to execute necessary measures for the promotion 
of closer co-operation and co-ordination among, and for the realization of 
common aims of, the prefecture! egg-card prodneors’ associations, which aro 
organised by egg producers in different prefectures. The principal function 
of the Federation consists of standardisation of silk-eggs, oncouragement and 
guidance of egg producers and investigation and research work in connection 
with the production of these eggs. Efforts are being mado by the Federation 
to expand and strengthen the co-operative association. 

The National Federation of Cocoon Producers’ Associations. —This 
Federation is the national control machinery for two million sericulturists. 
It controls tho prefectural federations of cocoon producers which consists 
of the cocoon raisers’ associations of different countries of the respective 
prefectures. The Cocoon Producers’ Associations in different farming 
communities comprise the county associations. Coder the National Federa¬ 
tion of Cocoon Producers’ Associations, various institutions are operated for 
the unification of the quality of silk cocoons, guiding of sericulturists, 
improvement of trading methods for silk cocoons, prevention of silkworm 
diseases and other necessary matters. The federation has also been actively 
directing its offorts towards setting up a savings system for emergency and 
a mutual aid system for tho purpose of stabilizing the livelihood of sericul- 
turists. 

The National Federation of Filatures’ Associations. —This is a controlling 
body for silk reclers, consisting of the associations organised bv filature 
owners (excluding those who operate dupion, wild silk cocoon reeling 
and hand reeling plants') in different prefectures. The Federation 
conducts business in connection with the standardisation of grades 
of raw silk, guidance and encouragement of the silk reelers, promotion 
of the welfure of operatives employed in the silk reeling indnstrv, anil control 
over and co-ordination in the reeling industry. Of late the Federation has 
also taken up a scheme, in conjunction with the National Federation of 
C'o-operntivo Silk Manufacturers’ Associations, designed to solve the difficult 
question of eliminating surplus reeling hasins in the existing filatures. 

The National Federation of Co-nperntirr Hair Silk Manufacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciations. —This Federation is the controlling machinery for filat"ro 
associations organised hv sericulturists belonging to the co-operative industrial 
societies in different localities. It conducts business regarding rationalization 
of silk cocoon trading, unification of raw' silk grades, guidance and encourage¬ 
ment to the co-operative raw silk manufacturers’ associations. 

The How Silk Traders’ Guild.— All raw silk produced in various areas, 
except that consumed locally, is carried to the two principal distributing 
centres, Yokohama and Kobe, whence it is distributed by wholesale traders 
known as “ t.onyn ”, There exist two raw silk traders’ associations, one 
at Yokohama and tho other at Kobo. These two associations or guilds also 
serve as a means to improve, develop and control the various aspects of 
the raw silk business and aro also engaged in important investigations and 
researches in respect of the silk industry. 

The. Haw Silk Exporters’ Associations or Guilds. —As in the case of the 
Traders’ Guilds, there arc also two raw silk exporters’ associations, one at 
Yokohama and the other at Kobo. Each of them is organised by raw silk 
exporters and adopt and execute various measures and conduct investigations 
and research work designed to improve and unify raw silk trading ami 
exporting methods. Raw silk for exports is subjected by law to conditioning 
of quality and determination of quantity at the State Silk Conditioning 
Rouse. Business in or export of non-conditioned raw silk is prohibited. 
Each halp of raw silk having passed both examinations is labelled by tho 
Inspector and a certificate giving tho results of the examination is handed 

7a 
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to the merchant. This certificate sorves as a basis for transactions between 
tlie dealer and the exporter. 

In addition to the foregoing organizations under the Law of Raw Silk 
industry Association, there is also another non-official hut influential body 
known as Dai Nippon Sansln Kwai or the Greater Japan Raw Silk Society. 
The Society was lounded in 1892 for the purpose of improving the silk 
industry in Japan. 

20. The Japanese Government's policy of encouraging tho production of 
Ruw Silk of high quality at a low cost has been implemented through the 
introduction of a long series of legislative measures and ordinances touching 
almost every phase of the Silk Industry. Of these, to for as the exercise 
of control is concerned, the following are important: — 

(1) The SiHtrnni) 1'ijys I out ml J.mr of IU-U-- —This provides that tho 

Government shall supervise llte pr.xliuiioii of originul eggs and 
aims at the improvement and > '..-utdardRation of eggs by 
granting the prefectures a monopoly ot tho production of 
original silkworm eggs. The competent Minister has been 
empowered to issue control orders when deemed necessary. 

(2) The Sill; Heeling Industry /aim of 19id. —According to this Law, 

those who aro desirous of carrying on silk-reeling business are 
required to obtain licences from the competent Minister, and 
factories qualified to receive such licences must possess a plant 
equipped with over 150 cauldrons in commercial filatures and 
over UX> cauldrons in co-operative filatures. The main object 
of this legislation is to provide a certain standard ns regards tho 
iiiaiingemcnt of the industry, to prevent an excessive number of 
mushroom enterprises, to readjust the present condition of tho 
industry by encouraging the amalgamation of small factories, 
and tbits strengthen the industry against future depressions. 

(3) The ltair Sill Ke/inrt Muil-'tnitj Line, 190,. —The* object of the 

Law is to secure a standard in raw silk transactions, and to 
promote the amalgamation of wholesale dealers. It provides 
tor the regist: :tlion of all transactions in raw silk and institutes 
a licence system covering the wholesale dealers. 

(■1) The It,nr Sill; Industry Lme of l'J.Sl .—(Already described in para. 
19 above). 

(5) The linn- Silk Price Stabilization Lite of 1937. —This is tbo most 
recent and perhaps the most important legislation that, tha 
Government have introduced in recent times. The Law which 
was promulgated in April, 1937, may lie described more fully. 
'I be main object of this law is to prevent tliu unusual fluctuation 
of raw silk price, that is, to maintain a reasonable standard 
of price which is essential for the sound development and 
stabilization of the silk industry in Japan. Each year the 
Government sets a standard selling price in order to check an 
unusual rise, and also a standard purchasing price to prevent 
any extraordinary decline of flip market price of raw silk. 
These Standard Prices of the various grades ci raw silk uro 
determined by the Minister of Agriculture and Forestry in fhe 
month of January every year. The method employed for fixing 
the Standard Selling and Purchasing prices is this: Fiist tho 
Standard Index Price ol Haw Silk is figured out and a certain 
price is assumed somewhere between 30 and -10 per cent, above 
til’s price, .Id’ll is lurlher adjusted bv comparison with tbo 
prices of competitive fibres to he the Standard Selling Prico. 
The Standard Purchasing Price is iikevvise determined front an 
Assumed price somewhere between 30 and 10 per cent, below tbo 
Standard Index Price, and adjusted by consideration of tho 
cost ot production of cocoons and raw silk. (In this connection 
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it may bo explained that this Standard Index Price of Raw 
Silk is determined by multiplication of three terms, (a) tin 
geometric average of the comparative ratio of raw silk price 
index based upon 19U1 as 100 per cent, to price index of general 
commodities, and the comparative ratio of raw silk price, index 
based upon 1024 os 100 per cent, to price index of general 
commodities, (h) the average of price indox of general commo¬ 
dities for the six months prior to the date ol price determination, 
and (c) tho average raw silk price of tho month of October, 
1000 which was Yen 819'61). 

With the enforcement of the Raw Silk Price Stabilization Law on July 
28tb, 1937, a permanent Committee called the Raw Silk Price Stabilization 
Committee under the chairmanship of tho Minister of Agriculture and 
Forestry and consisting of trade representatives and experts of high calibre 
and experience, was formed. The Committee is run by 25 competent offieials. 
After its constitution and in its first meeting held on September ISLh, 
1937, the Committee fixed the Standard Selling Price of Raw Silk at 950 
yen and the Standard Purchasing Price at 520 yen, effective from that 
date to the end of May, 1938, lor the raw silk of “ L) ” grade, white 13-15 
denier produced during 1937. In order to implement the decisions of the 
Raw Silk Price Stabilization Committee in tho event of tho market 
situation necessitating the opera lion of any such price stabilization, another 
Association consisting of representatives of silk reelers of Japan and Korea, 
and raw silk dealers and exporters of Yokohama and Kobe was formed. 
The Association's functions are to conduct the buying and selling operations, 
at prices fixed by the Committee and act as agents for the joint custody or 
raw silk as welt as to interest themselves in tho various measures formulatod 
for tho stabilization of raw silk prices. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Raw Silk Price Stabilization 
Law, the Government, have recently undertaken further research works and 
preparation of various statistical data relating to the raw silk industry ol 
Japan. These statistics are to he published periodically in Tokyo and 
New York. The main items of these statistics are: — 

(a) Cost of prod net i"n of cocoons. —This survey will cover a period 

from November I, to October 31, of tho following year. Date 
of publication not yet fixed. 

(b) Cost of production and shirs of row silk. —This survey is to ho 

conduefet) twice n year, from June 1 lo November 30, and 
from December 1 to May 31. 

(c) Cocoon stuck. —This survey is to bp conducted three times a year, 

on March 1, Juno ] and December 1. It will include not only 
those stocks owned and stored by tho filatures but also stocks 
in agricultural warehouses, commercial warehouses, on trans¬ 
portation facilities, farmers’ stocks, and cocoon drying and 
stifling institutes without exception. This is to be published 
ill terms of raw weight about two weeks after each survey. 

(d) Haw Silk stork. This survey is to he conducted once a year on 

June 1 and will cover all stocks owned by filatures, dealers, 
exporters, weaving and kniting mills, throwsters, warehouses, 
and banks without exception. The result will l>e published 
aliout two weeks later. 

(e) Monthly domestic production and consumption of Haw Silk. —This 

survey is to be conducted with regard to the production of 
filatures, and consumption by the weaving and knitting manu¬ 
facturers, throwsters and all other consumers of raw silk. T’e- 
statistics will be published by the middle of the following month. 

21. The importance of the cocoon raising industry to the agricultural 
economic of Japan may be gauged from the fact- that during recent years 

73 a 
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the income per household from this source has been about 15 per cent, of 
the total agricultural income. Silk production is similarly of considerable 
importance to the industrial output or the country amounting as it does 
tc over 8 per cent, of the total value of the uliolo industrial production. 
The Japaneso Government and the Associations connected with sericulture 
are thus vitally interested in the progress of the industry and have assisted 
it in the manner already indicated in the preceding paragraphs. This year 
the industry has been subject to pressure from an unusual combination of 
adverse factors—contraction in the supply of labour due to the China 
incident, higher prices of fertilisers and other commodities, and the low prices 
for raw silk resulting from a contraction in the demand of this article from the 
United States which normally takes about 95 per cont. of the total exports. 
Various remedial measures have been under consideration to meet the situa¬ 
tion. Recently the Agriculture and Forestry Ministry c alled a conference of 
Chief officials of the Sericultural Sections of all Prefectures for this purposo. 
The following measures were considered : — 

(1) Adoption of a co-operative system for raising silk worms inclusive 

of co-operative purchase of necessary articles and co-operativo 
business operation. 

(2) Attainment of complete self-sufficiency in supply of labour fertilisers 

and mulberry leaves. 

(3) Rationalisation of disposal of cocoons. 

(4) Intensive utilisation of by-products and wastes. 

In regard to the question of utilisation of by-products, it has been estimated 
that on the assumption that 45 million kwan of silk cocoons would be 
produced this Spring about 450 million kwan of waste mulberry branches 
would be available throughout the country. As these are being sold at 5 
sen per kwan as firewood the total value reaches 22-5 million yen for the 
Spring season alone. It this material could be utilised for making pulp 
the value would he much greater even with the addition of transportation 
costs. Another important item among the by-products is “ keba ” or roooon 
lint. It is estimated that the collection of “ kobo ” throughout the country 
would aggregate approximately 1 million kwan for the last season, and 
tho silk raising farmers would be able to obtain by its sale 3 million yen. 
Tho Japaneso Government hns further agreed to inrreaso subsidies for the 
improvement of sericultural equipment and has appropriated funds to 
encourago discovery of fresh uses for silk. In addition to these measures 
it is now reported that at the instance of the Sericultural Bureau the 
Agriculture and Forestry Ministry has agreed to give positive encourage¬ 
ment to silk raisers to increase the production of silk cocoons of high fibre 
yield to enable woollen goods manufacturers to mix raw silk in their 
products. The outstanding features of the plan are as follows: — 

(1) Production of high Gbro yielding cocoons to he brought np to .'14 

million kwan by 1942. 

(2) Establishment of a special company for the effective execution 

of tho production increase plan with power to buy up and 
dispose of tho special silk cocoons. 

(3) Enactment, of legislation to cause manufacturers of woollen goods 

to mix raw silk in their products on a compulsory basis. 

(4) Positive encouragement to be given to the following industries 

in which raw silk is used:—ornaments made of silk, silk gut, 
tracing cloth, ropes for whaling, artificial leather belts, etc. 
and fishing nets. 

22. Statement indicating various important legislative measures introduced 
by the Japanese Government for the promotion of the silk industry 
(Appendix ID together with certnin additional statistical statements 
(Appendix III) arc appended herewith. 
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APPENDIX II. 

List oj certain Laws and Ordinances regarding Sericultural Industry m Japan. 

Raw Silk Industry Law (Law No. 47 of 1911), aa revised from time to 
time. 

Ordinance for enforcement of the ahove Law. (Ordinance No. 29 of 1929). 
Regulations in connection with the above enforcement. (Order No. 3 
of 1930.) 

Notification in connection with the ahove enforcement. (Notification 
No. 67 of 1930.) 

Raw Silk Industrial Associations Law. (Law No. 24 of 1931). (Revised 
by Laws No. 30 of 1932 and No. 10 of 1936.) 

Ordinance for the enforcement of Raw Silk Industrial Associations Lav. 
(Ordinance No. 175 of 1931.) 

Regulations for enforcement of Raw Silk Industrial Associations Law. 
(Ordinance No. 17 of 1931 as revised by Ordinance No. 32 of 1936.) 

State Treasury's Subsidising Rules for prevention of Silk Worm disease*. 
(Ordinance No. 20 of 1918.) 

Silk Reeling Industry Law (Law No. 29 of 1932.) 

Ordinance for enforcement of the above Law. (Ordinance No. 32 of 1932.) 

Rules for Encouragement of Joint establishments for Silk Industry. 
(Ordinance No. 24 of 1932.) 

Law for stabilizing Silk Pricos. (Law No. 16 of 1937.) 

Ordinance for enforcement of the above. (Ordinance No. 52 of 1937.) 

Rules in connection with the above enforcement. (Ordinance No. 5 of 
1937.) 

Seed Keeping Low. (Law No. 25 of 1920.) 

Rules for enforcement of the above Law. (Ordinance No. 21 of 1935.) 
Cbcoon disposal Controlling Law. (Law No. 9 of 1936.) 

Rules for enforcement of the above Law. (Ordinance No. 30 of 1936.) 

Imperial Ordinance No. 30, about the Charges for Tests carried out at 
the Sericultural Experimental Station. (Notification No. 35 of 1920.) 

Rules for distribution of Seed Cards. (Notification No. 344 of 1914.) 

Imperial Ordinaneo No. 365, prescribing fees for Inspection of Seed 
Cards. (1929.) 

Rules for granting Subsidy for Improvement and oncouragement of 
Sericultural Industry. (Ordinance No. 17 of 1918.) 

Rules regarding Soricultural Controlling Office. (Ordinance No. 31 of 
1911.) 

Rules regarding Prefeotural Sericultural Experimental Stations. 
(Ordinance No. 22 of 1922.) 

Rules regarding Distribution of Mulberry Seedlings. (Notification No. 63 
of 1923.) 

Rules regarding Prefeotural Cocoon Conditioning House. (Ordinance 
No. 11 of 1931.) 

Sericultural Law for Chosen (1919.) 

Wild Cocoon Controlling Law for Formosa (1937.) 

Law for Financial Accommodation for Stabilizing Raw Silk Market. 
(Lftw No. 14 of 1929.) 
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Extracts from Raiv Silk Industrial Associations Law. (Law No. Si. 
Rrnmulyalcd on d'Oth March, 1931. Revised by Law No. 30 of September, 
1938 and Law No. 10 of May, 1930.) 


CHAPTER F. 

Section, 1. The Ran- Silk Industrial Associations. 

Article Tin* following six Associations will lie known as raw silk 
industrial associations: — 

(1) Tin* Sericultural Industry Association. 

(2) Tim Silk Seed Industrial Association. 

(3) Tlio “ Sangyo Kumiai ” Rcolers Association. 

(4) Tho Silk Reeling Industrial Association. 

(5) Tho 'Raw Silk Wholesale Dealers Association. 

((j) The Raw Silk Exporters Association. 

Article 2 .—The object of the raw silk industrial associations is to effect 
improvement and development of and control over the raw silk industry. 

Article 3. —These raw silk industrial associations are legal bodies. 

Article J. -Tho raw silk industrial associations aro not to engage in 
any kind of profiteering business. 

Article ,v,—Each of the Associations may authorise its officials to inspect 
an office or place of business and examine books and other things belonging 
to a member of its association. 

Article 10.- Tho raw silk industrial associations may collect charges for 
hire (of implements, etc.), and commissions according to the stipulations 
of their respective Regulations. 

Section 8.—The Serindhtral Industry Association. 

Article 10. —The Sericultural Industry Association undertakes tho follow¬ 
ing works in order to achieve its objects: — 

(i) Adoption of necessary measures for attaining uniformity in the 
varieties or breeds of siilk worms. 

(ii) Adoption of measures for guiding and encouraging Sericultural 

Industry, 

(iii) Adoption of necessary measures providing for the testing of 

cocoons. 

(iv) Efferting improvement in the methods of transactions in cocoons, 

(v) Adoption of necessary measures for tho prevention of diseases in 

silk worms. 

(vi) Adoption of necessary measures for research work in Sericulture. 

(vii) Undertaking mediation or arbitration in cases of disputes in 

connection with the sericultural industry. 

(viii) Introduction of any other measures nerossnry for improvement, 
development and rationalization in the srcricultural industry. 

Article 13.— The Sericultural Industry Association’s members shall be 
as follows: — 

(1) Tho Sericulture Conducting Association (Yosan .Tikko Knmiai). 

(2) The Cocoon Raisers who are not ordinarily members of the above 

association, hut are appointed to membership by Government 
ordurs direct. 
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Article 20 .—The Sericulture (Vinduning Association shall undertake tho 
following works, in order to achieve its objects; — 

1 i) Joint purchase o£ articles, establishment of joint equipments and 
the provision of oilier co-operative measures in connection with 
the sericultural wurk of tho members. 

(ii) Adoption of necessary measures for the disposal of cocoons raised 
by the members of the association. 

(iii) Exorcise of control over the work of the members engaged in 

the sericultural industry. 

(iv) Provision of necessary measures for joint help and preparation 

for disaster that may befall any members engaged in tho 
sorieultural industry. 

(v) Provision of export, guidance, investigation and examination of 

the works, of the members engaged in the sericultural industry. 

(vi) Introduction of anj other measures necessary for achieving the 

purpose of the association than those mentioned above. 

Section J .—The Silk-sccd Industrial Association. 

Article. 42. —Tho Silk-seed Industrial Association shall undertake the 
following works in order to achieve its objects:— 

(i) Introduction of necessary measures in order to obtain uniformity 

in the varieties or breeds of silkworms. 

(ii) Introduction of necessary measures for guidance and encourage¬ 

ment of silk seed production. 

(iii) Provision of equipments necessary for testing silk-seeds. 

(iv) Provision of measures necessary for the prevention of diseases. 

(v) Investigation and examination of silk-seed. 

(vi) Mediation or arbitration of disputes regarding the production of 
silk-seed. 

(vii) Introduction of any other measures necessary for the improve¬ 

ment, development and control of seed-production. 

Section 4-—The “ >S<nijjj/o R uni ini ” Heelers Association. 

Article in.- The “Sangyo Knmiai ” Heelers Association shall undertake 
the following works in order to attain its objects; 

(i) Introduction of measures necessary for securing uniformity in 

the quality of cocoons and in the method of their disposal. 

(ii) Provision of neves-trv measures for effecting uniformity in grade 

ami size of raw -ilk. 

(iii) Adoption of i.ce.-ssiry measures for guidance and encouragement 

of reel in.: by “Sangyo Knmiai ”. 

(iv) Provision of necessary measures for testing raw silk. 

(v) Investigations and examination of raw silk reeling by “ Sangyo 
Kumiai ”. 

(vi) Undertaking mediation or arbitration in matters of dispute ill 
connection with raw silk production by 11 Sangyo Kumiai ”. 

(vii) Adoption of any other measures necessary for the improvement, 
development and eonliol of raw silk production by “Sangyo 
Kumiai 

Article 47. -The ? : !k Heeling Industrial Association undertakes the 
following works in order to achieve their objects; — 

(i) Provision of measures necessary for effecting uniformity in gTadc 
and size of raw silk. 

(ii) Adoption of necessary measures providing for expert guidance and 
encouragement in silk reeling industry. 
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>iii) Provibion of necessary measures for tosting raw silk. 

<iv) Adoption of measures necessary for promoting the welfare of 
those engaged in silk reeling industry. 

(v) Investigation into and research in silk reeling industry. 

(vi) Undertaking mediation or arbitration in matters of dispute in 
connection with the silk reeling industry. 

(vii) Effecting any other measures necessary for the improvement, 
development and control of the silk reeling industry. 

Section 5.—The Haw Silk Wholesale Dealers Association and the Haw Silk 

E.r.porters Association. 

Article fisi .—The Raw Silk Wholesale Dealers Association and the Raw Silk 
Exporters Association shall undertake the following works: — 

(1) Adoption of measures necessary for effecting improvement and 

uniformity in the methods of transactions in raw silk. 

(2) Investigation into and examination of transactions in raw silk. 

(3) Undertaking mediation or arbitration in matters of disputes 

arising out of raw silk transactions. 

(4) Effecting any other measures necessary for improvement, develop¬ 

ment and control of raw silk transactions. 


CHAPTER II. 

Article 57.—The Federations of Raw Silk Industrial Associations arc sevon 
ill number as below : — 

(1) The Federation of the Prefectural Sericultural Industrial Associa¬ 

tions. 

(2) The Federation of tho Sericultural Associations of the whole of 

Japan. 

(3) The Federation of the Silk-seed Industrial Associations of the 

whole of Japan. 

(4) The Federation of “ Sungyo Kumiai ” Silk Reelers Associations of 

tho whole of Japan. 

(5) The Federation of Silk Reeling Industrial Associations of the 

whole of Japan. 

(6) The Federation of the Raw Silk Wholesale Dealers Associations 

of the whole of Japan. 

(7) The Federation of the Raw Silk Exporters Associations of the 

whole of Japan. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ Nippon Chtj-wo 8anbhi-Kai ”. 

(Japan Central Silk Committee.) 

Article 69 .—The object of the Japan Central Silk Committee is to effect 
inter-linking amongst the Federations and the Associations, as well as to 
effect improvement, development and rationalization in the Sericultural 
industries. 
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Article 71. —The Japan Central Silk Committee shall undortako the 
following works in order to attain its objects: — 

(1) Adoption of measures for linking the Federations of the sericultural 

industrial associations with Associations and controlling the 

former. 

(2) Investigation into and examination of sericultural industries. 

(3) Adoption of necessary measures for expansion of raw silk markets. 

(4) Undertaking mediation or arbitration in matters of disputes in 

connection with sericultural industries. 

(5) Effecting any other measures necessary for improvement, develop¬ 

ment and control of sericultural industries. 

Article 74. —The members of Japan Central Silk Committee shall consist 
of the Federations enumerated in items numbered 2 to 7 of Article 57 
mentioned above. 


Extracts from Pules for subsidising the employment of experts ( 1931). 

Pule 1. —In order to encourage the employment of experts by sericultural 
associations, the Minister of Agriculture and Forestry shall grant subsidy, 
according to the present Rules, within the limit of annual budget of tho 
Ministry. 

Pule 2. —The subsidy shall be given to I’refectural Governments on 
account of following expenses: — 

(1) Subsidy for expenditure to be incurred through the employment 

of experts hy Sericultural Industrial Associations. 

(2) Subsidy given to the Federation of Sericultural Industrial Associa¬ 

tions for tho employment of experts. 

(3) The amount of subsidy to he granted by the Minister shall be not 

more than ono half of the above-mentioned expenditure of 
Frefectural Governments and no more than one third of the 
salaries paid to the experts. 


1. State Treasury Subsidising Pules for Prevention of Silkworm Disease 
(Ordinance No. 20 of June 17th, lOlfl). 

Compensatory subsidies granted by the Central Government to tho Prefec- 
tural Governments in the following cases: — 

1. In case the Re-inspection fee of the ordinary silk eggs is given up 
or the fee is decreased by the Prefectural Government the amounts thus 
involved are compensated. 

2. Subsidy may also be granted to the extent of the balance derived after 
deducting the estimated amount of Silk Eggs Inspection fees from the 
estimated expenditure for the prevention of Silk diseases. (Inspection fee is 
charged at Yen 0 04 per egg-card.) 


II. Extract from Ordinance No. 24 of September 24th , 1912, setting forth 
Pules for Encouragement of Joint Establishments for Silk Industry. 

Suhsidv is granted within the limit of one half of the expenditure reepiired 
for new and additional equipments, improvement in or purchase of buildings, 
workshops or machines and tools required for re-reelings, bundling, packing, 
testing or selling of raw silk reeled by power-machinery which belongs to a 
joint legal body or an association organized by silk producers. 
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III. Rules for the grant of subsidy for encouraging improvement in Cocoon 
and Silk Industry. ( Ordinance. No. 17 of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce,, dated the 17th May, 101 S.) 

1. The Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce may grunt subsidy, within 
the limit of its budget, to any Prefectural Government every year, lor iho 
improvement of mulberry farm and production and distribution of silkworm 
eggs. 

2. For encouraging improvement of mulberry plantation, subsidy is to 
be granted, for any of the following specific purposes: — 

(1) For engaging exports appointed specially for the improvement of 

mulberry plantation. 

(2) For raising young plants or grafts and distributing them to 

interested units. 

(3) For making use of neglected mulberry plantations. 

(41 For establishment of model mulberry farms. 

(5) For conducting examination and investigations of mulberry in 

accordance with the stipulations laid down by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce. 

(6) For holding of mulberry exhibitions, lecture meetings, devising 

measures for the prevention of barm to plantation and conduct¬ 
ing basin necessary measure for improving mulberry plantation. 

(7) Subsidies shall be granted to Agricultural Committees of towns 

and villages and oilier organizations, only on condition that 
such an organization shall undertake any or some of the 
measures indicated above. 

3. Tho subsidy for production and distribution of tho egg-paper shall bo 
given for any of the following purposes: — 

(1) To establish Cocoon and Silk Experimental Station and produce 

egg-cards for distribution. 

(2) To purchase eggs and distribute them. 

(3) Subsidy shall l>e given to an organization covering a city or a 

county or both inclusive or a larger area which undertakes a 
part or all of the above mentioned activities. 


IV. 7?> ilex lor the Grant of Subsidies for ' Improvement of Cocoon Industry. 
(Relevant Krtnirts from Ordinance .Vo. Jit of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and Forestry, issued on the doth duly. 10.15.) 

1. The Minister of Agriculture and Forestry shall, for the purpose of 
improving the method of disposition of cocoons by the cocoon raisers, grant 
subside according to these Rules, within the limit of bis budget every ycur, 
to a “ Sangyo Kumiai ” for farmers’ co-operative organization) for making 
necessary arrangement for the production of Silk and for encouraging 
transactions in dried cocoons. 

2. The subsidy shall bo granted at a rate not more than 40 per cent, 
of the expenses required for putting up Joint Cocoon Warehouses, Joint 
Heating Ovens for drying cocoons, or for undertaking new construction, 
reconstruction works or adding, improving and purchasing Reeling Mills, 
factories, machines and instruments. 

3. Tn the allotment of a subsidy, an Industrial Association formed of 
Cocoon raisers, or a Federation of Industrial Associations will bo given 
preference. 
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APPENDIX III. 


Production of Egg-cords und Cocoons in. 1037, by Prtjecturet. 


Prefectures— 


Egg-carti 
Production 
1937 
(in kilo¬ 
grams). 


Cocoon Pro¬ 
duction 1937 
(in kwttii of 
8'207 pounda). 


Hokkaido 






18 

6,871 

Aomori 






98 

79,120 

lwate 






1,266 

949,177 

Miyagi 






2,227 

1,506,864 

Akita 






357 

208,408 

Yamagatu 






3,609 

2,153,729 

Fukusliiina 






5,884 

3,868,752 

Iburagi 






6,264 

3,883,817 

Tochigi 






1,691 

1,013,772 

Gumma 






13,742 

7,245,126 

Saitama 






10,954 

5,598,898 

Gbiba . 






3.749 

2,118,748 

Tokyo 






2,621 

1,410,131 

Kanagawa 






2,792 

1,586,729 

Niigata 






2,489 

1,454,782 

Toyama 






360 

202,265 

Ishikawa 






714 

451,835 

Fukui 






42G 

294,518 

Yamanashi 






8,396 

4,369,326 

Nagano 






16,609 

8,411,346 

Gifu 






6,305 

3,344,359 

Shizuoka 






2,961 

1,858,002 

Aichi 






8,610 

4,967,281 

Mie 






4,682 

3,240,765 

Shiga 






699 

470,257 

Kyoto 






1,666 

1,319,398 

Osaka 






31 

23,834 

Hyogo . 






1,759 

1.420,441 

Nara 






1,080 

698,003 

Wakayama 






1.003 

713,048 

Tottori . 






2.334 

1,543,320 

Shimano 






2,200 

1,491,259 

Okayama 






1,941 

1,347,319 

Hirosbima 






1,231 

808,577 

Ynmaguchi 






518 

315,342 

Tokushima 






3,293 

1,845,744 

Kagnwa 






593 

416,770 

Eliime 






3,110 

2.099,970 

Kochi 






1.865 

1,325,388 

Fukuoka 






1,687 

1,101.349 

Saga 






893 

683.525 

Nagasaki 






1.233 

783,098 

Kumamoto 






4.235 

2,899,351 

Ohita 






2,394 

1,622.294 

Miyazaki 






1.599 

1,240,212 

Kagoshima 






2.091 

1.494,262 

Okinawa 






231 

993.561 


Total 


143,200 


85.070,943 
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Statement showing output of Cocoons, etc. 
(a) Seasonal Crops. 

(i) Spring Crop. 


Year. 

Egg-cards 
hatched 
(1,000 
grams.) 

Output of cocoons (1,000 kgs.) 

Total. 

Total 

value. 

(Y. 1,000). 

Normal. 

Dupion. 

i 

Waste. 

1931 

80,491 

180,587 

10,123 

0.793 

197,602 

154,833 

1932 

77,898 

158,817 

8,220 

6.928 

173,900 

111,898 

1933 

81,198 

172,770 

7,680 

7,121 

187,571 

298,404 

1034 

77,463 

167,344 

7,339 

0,784 

181,467 

117,340 

1935 

69,389 

152,235 

6,907 

6,513 

105,058 

101,952 

1038 

65,053 

141,314 

7,153 

6,755 

165,222 

199,968 


(ii) Summer and autumn crop. 


Year. 

Egg-cards 

hatched 

(1,000 

grams). 

Output of cocoons (1,000 kgs.) 

Total. 

Total 

value. 

(Y. 1,000). 

Normal. 

Dupion. 

Was to. 

1931 

89,516 

141,769 

16,439 

8,316 

166,520 

120,724 

1932 

88,913 

138,455 

15,099 

8,289 

101,843 

184.893 

1933 

100,002 

100,560 

15,923 

9,308 

191,791 

201,726 

1934 

83,360 

125,005 

11,078 

8,094 

145,277 

80,50ft 

1935 

81,788 

122,819 

10,819 

8,378 

142,091 

188,908 

1936 

80,585 

130,198 

19,790 

1 

8,076 

■ 

155.664 

180,605 
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(b Amount of Cocoon crops. 


1 Ivory 5 year*. 




Average 
amount of 
cocoon crops 
(Kwamme). 

Index 

number. 

1885-89 

• 

. 

■ 

11,109,778 

1000 

1890-94 




15,435,906 

138-9 

1895-99 




21,502,792 

193-6 

1900-04 




26,481,754 

238-4 

1905-09 




32,622,124 

296-3 

1910-14 

• 



43,184,692 

388-7 

1915-19 




61,560,686 

554-1 

1920-24 




66,377,775 

597-5 

1925-29 




91,600,028 

825-1 

1930-34 




90,277,934 

800-6 

1935 




82,066,053 

738-7 

1936 



■ 

82,902,996 

746 2 

N.. 1 .—Kwamme (or Kwan) = 

8-26,738 lbs. 



(c) Yield of cocoons 

and 

No. of egg-cards hatched, 

etc. 

Year. 



Yield ol Number of 

cocoons per Js 

one egg-card , . , , 
deposited hatck>d P* r 

b V 28 n ; a ™K 

moths a “ d - V , 

(Momme.) 0 

Yield of 
cocoons per 
rouring 
family 
(Momme). 

1905 

. 

• 

. 1,852 

60 

11,933 

1910 



2,267 

6-2 

16,669 

1916 



2,440 

11-3 

27,771 

1920 



3,100 

10-8 

33,423 

1925 



4,733 

91 

43,516 

1929 



6,330 

80 

46,058 

1930 



5,746 

8-4 

48,0-13 

1931 



6,710 

80-2* 

45,791 

1932 



5,308 

80-8* 

43,373 

1933 



5,583 

80-0* 

48,353 

1934 



5,418 

80-6* 

43,668 

1935 



6,428 

79-8* 

43,315 

1936 

* 


5,692 

78-4* 

44,628 

* Crams. 
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(d) No. 

of Seri cult ural Families employed by 

Season. 

Year. 

Spring, 

Summer and 
Autumn. 

1925 

1,718,211 

1,816,423 

1926 

. 1/804,835 

1,914,943 

1927 

. 1,847,895 

1,949,935 

1928 

. . . . . 1/929,465 

2,029,333 

1929 

. 2,000,137 

2,076,247 

1930 

. 2,055,036 

2,019,397 

1931 

. 1,966,427 

1,949,196 

1932 

.1,901,319 

1,922,253 

1933 

.1,918,275 

1,981,512 

1934 

. 1,866,552 

1,810,787 

1935 

. 1,749,988 

1,769,777 

1936 

1)694,055 

1,754,130 


OUTPUT OF COCOONS 
(In 1,000 kwan). 


1890-94 

1900-04 

1910-14 

1025-29 

1925 

1929 

1930 
1911 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 


To tftl 
Output. 


15,436 

26,482 

43,185 

91,666 

84,800 

102,093 

106,464 

97,072 

89,550 

101,104 

87,140 

82,066 


Rkason. 


Spring. 


Summer 
and Autumn 


11,360 

18,2)1 

25,510 

46,694 

42,927 

50,595 

56,103 

52,667 

46,391 

50,019 

87,390 

44,170 


4,076 

8,271 

17,674 

44,972 

41,872 

51,499 

50,360 

44.405 

43,159 

51,145 

38,749 

37,891 


Kind. 


White. 


Yellow. 


Unavailable 


71,252 

69,615 

76,361 

76,729 

68,440 

66,073 

75,794 

64,016 

68,967 


Unavailable 


20,415 

15,185 

25,732 

29,734 

28,633 

23,478 

25,369 

22,523 

13,099 
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STATEMENT SHOWING OUTPUT OF COCOONS IN JAPAN PROPER 
COMPARED WITH OTJ1ER COUNTRIES. 

(In 1,000 Kgs.) 


— 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1034. 

Japan proper 

399,240 

364,020 

335,813 

379,375 

326,775 

Bulgaria 

2,205 

1,110 

1,304 

1,368 

1,386 

Spain . 

710 

626 

641 

459 

367 

France . 

1,827 

997 

987 

942 

976 

Greece . . 

1,884 

1,090 

1,867 

2,189 

2,676 

Hungary 

772 

494 

613 

606 

424 

Italy . . 

52,743 

34,459 

R.246 

34,387 

23,867 

Rumania . 

500 

243 

185 

94 

214 

Yugoslavia . 

1,272 

778 

466 

G57 

377 

Russia . 

18,505 

20,000 

10,200 

14,400 

16,200 

Brazil . 

256 

372 

457 

650 

886 

Cyprus . 

237 

192 

163 

160 

136 

Indo-CUina . 

11,471 

*16,345 

•14,125 

•f 15.458 

116,954 

Syria and Le¬ 
banon. 

3,650 

2,76(1 

1,730 

1,845 

1,200 

Turkey 

1,000 

1,3.80 

1,225 

1,892 

1,947 


Note. —*H!xci. going Tonkin. 

■fCoehinChina only. 

Statement showing Mulberry Plantations. 


Year ending 
June. 

No. of 
farming 
families. 

Area of fields. 

No. of 
mulberry 
saplings. 

Amount of 
mulberry 
saplings 
(Yen). 

Hectares. 

Cko. 

1930 

152,0)5 

708,273 62 

714,1751) 

300,234,622 

1,829,846 

1931 

132,613 

677,131-14 

682,902-8 

244,756,606 

1,446,195 

1932 

101,370 

647,121-49 

602,514-2 

227,798,871 

3,164,835 

1933 

101,549 

034,796-01 

640,178-0 

255,609,924 

2.902,929 

1934 

107,839 

616,770 10 

623,0001 

238,178,829 

1,624,852 

1935 

97,579 

576,513-23 

682,336-6 

222,877,157 

3,001,199 

1936 

91,487 

561.379-55 

606,057-8 

386,106,850 

5,807,6-17 
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email showing 

Impurts of Haw Silk by United 

(Quantity in Bales.) 

Stales, 1936-1938. 

Decrease Increase 

Months. 

11)37. 

1936. 

or 

(-) ( + > 

January 

SO,328 

40,505 

+ 9,763 

February 

37,348 

40,222 

-2,874 

March 

32,257 

25,009 

+ 7,248 

April 

39,712 

20,973 

+ 12,739 

May 

35,098 

20,055 

+ 9,043 

J uno 

40,037 

26,780 

+ 13,237 

July 

27,337 

31,388 

-4,051 

August 

30,246 

41,702 

-5,456 

September 

36,140 

45,437 

-9,291 

October . 

32,879 

43,840 

-10,901 

November 

30,339 

50,814 

-14,475 

December 

26,093 45,318 

1938. 

- 19,225 

January 

29,838 

... 

- 20,470 

February 

25,41(5 

... 

-11.932 
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APPENDIX I —contd 

Statistics thawing the Budgetary Grants made by the Japanese Government for the prom'dion of Sericulture Industry, amounts of Subsidies and Monetary 
Aids given to various quarters engaged in the Industry, etc., during the years 1927 to 1930 —contd. 
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Statistics shotting the Budgetary Grants made by ike Japanese Government for tke promotion of Sericulture Industry, amounts of Subsidies and Monetary 
Aids given to various quarters engaged in the Industry, etc., during the years 1927 to 1936 .—contd. 
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Bounty for teste to be made in connection with conditioning of raw silk . 
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(4) Letter No. F. IS (7)/.M, dated the 11th November, 1933, from the Indian 
Trade Commissioner in Jajian, Osaka, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Subject: Notes on sericulture, silk textile and staple eibre industkies 

in Japan. 

With reference to the Tariff Board’s letter No. 712, dated the 19th 
July, 1938, on the subject cited above, I have the honour to say that a 
Note on Sericulture Industry in Japan was forwarded to the Secretary, 
Coinniereo Department, on the 12th July. 1938, lor transmission to you. 
A second note on Japaneso silk textile and staple fibre industries is now 
being similarly forwarded to the Commerce Department with the request 
that a copy may be passed on to the Board. 

2. With regard to important publications available in Japan on the 
above-mentioned Japanese industries, 1 would statu that, there is no publi¬ 
cation available either in Japanese or in English which gives information 
even in a complete form. Information had therefore to be collected from 
scattered sources—both from published Journals. Trade Guides, otc., and 
from experts. A list of publications is however enclosed. 

List of Publications on .Japanese sill; textile and staple fibre industries. 

1. Cocoon Silk by C. li. C. Causdale. (Sir Isaac Pitman A Sons, Ltd., 
London.) 

2. $dk—Its production and manufacture by Luther Hooper. (Pitmans.) 

3. The Raw Silk Industry of Japan hv C. J. Huber. (Published by the 
Silk Association of America ) 

4. ltcports of the Imperial Sericultural Experiment Stations. 

5. Japan Trade Guide, 1938. (Published by Domei.) 

6. “ Staple Fibre ” by Mr. Buliachi Kishi, Commercial and Industrial 
Expert, Price FOO Yen. (Published by Takeyama Shorn, No. 10, Ogawa-tho, 
2, Chomo, Kandaku, Tokyo.) 

7. “ Staple Fibre ” by T. Koiwa, Chief of Silk Spinning Factory of 
Silk Experimental Station of Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
Price 2 90 Yens. (Published, by Kogyo Tosbo Kabushiki Kaisha, No, 4, 
3 Chomo, TTatugocho, kandaku, Tokyo.) 

8. “ Rayon anil Staple Fibre.” (Published by Spinning and Weaving 
Journal) (“ Boshoku Zasshislia ’’) No. 45, 1-ebome, Kyomachibori. Nisbiku, 
Osaka, Price 1'5() Yens.) 

9. “ Sanslii Iloten ” (Treasure book of Sericulture). Price 2 .50 Yens. 
Published by Seihiinshn, 11/15, KiridoJii-sakamachi, Yuslnma, Hongo-ku, 
Tokyo. 

10. 11 Sansbigyo Y T oran ” (Statistical book about Sericulture). Published 
by Sericultural Bureau of Department of Agriculture and Forestry, Tokyo. 

11. Artificial silk by Dr. (). Faust. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 
London.) 

12. Japanese Trade and Industry by Mitsubishi Economic Research 
Bureau. (Published by MacMillans and Co., London.) 


(5) Endorsement No. tiil-T. (13)133, dated the ISth December. 193$, from 
the Government of India, Department of Commerce, New Delhi. 

The under-mentioned paper is forwarded to the Secretary, Tariff Board, 
1, Council House Street, Calcutta, in continuation of the endorsement from 
this Department No. 311-T. (13)/3«, dated the 13th August, 1938. 

Note on Silk Textile and Staple Fibre Industries in Japan by the Indian 
Government Trade Commissioner in Japan. 
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A BRIEF NOTE ON SILK TEXTILE AND STAPLE FIBRE INDUSTRIES IN JAPAN. 

Silk Textile. 

Although it is truo that tho major portion of raw silk produced in 
Japan linds its way to the spinning, weaving and knitting factories ol 
tlie United States oi America, quite a good quantity is lelt behind tor the 
sinail and large local lactories tor being turned into various grades and 
types of textiles, hosiery, etc., ahull are both exported aud consumed 
within the country. Not an inconsiderable amount is also used with rayon, 
cotton aud wool tor producing the respective mixed textiles. It is interest¬ 
ing to observe that while the produetior of raw silk- from tho stage of 
mulberry plantation to reeling—enjoys intensive Government protection and 
encouragement, the same cannot he said in respect of the production ot 
silk textiles. Unhampered by Government direction, there appears to have 
occurred a remarkable development ot silk textile industry in which oppor¬ 
tunities to which silk can he put. to new uses have been fully exploited. 
The interests of the consumers of silk textiles and hosiery have however 
been safeguarded by the Government through legislation. An Act for the 
Designation and Identification of Silk Fabrics and an Ordinance enjoining 
that all textiles made of fibrous materials other than natural silk are 
debarred from bearing any labels or signs indicating or implying that they 
are manufactured of pure silk, have been recently unforced. Silk-mixed 
fabrics which are liable to he taken as pure silk are also required to 
indicate clearly the kinds of fibrous materials used in them. 

2. According to the weaving processes, silk textiles in Japan are 
generally classified into two groups, viz., broad weaves and narrow cloth. 
There is also a variety of manufactures which come under the category of 
Special Products. The following figures furnish a picture oi Japan’s 
production of these three standard groups in a normal year: — 

Broad weaves. 



Quantum 

Value 


(in matters). 

(in Yen). 

Crepe de Chino and Georgette 

37,813.137 

30,525,508 

Hahiitiip and raw satin 

37,7*1.*00 

17,1*4,419 

Fuji silk ...... 

47,490.004 

22,739,014 

Pongee ...... 

12,800,1)13 

4,514,312 

Satin . 

14,625.020 

12,054,890 

Cloth for umbrellas and parasols 

2,741,408 

2,295,570 

Velvet. 

38,182 

50,041 

Others. 

... 

13,750,103 

Total 


103,114,007 

Narrow cltjlh: (In 

“ tan ”.) 


Ouieshi ...... 

1,117,0*7 

12,535.202 

Crepe de Chine .... 

11.400.783 

90,772.4 14 

lTabiitnc .... 

2,170.228 

12.781.483 

Ro and Sha (silk gauge) 

870.104 

0.181,884 

MeGon and Fushiori 

8.139,073 

35,482,717 

Ito-ori ...... 

020.358 

4,S37,7G9 

Cloth for Japanese trousers 

443.951 

3.000.077 

Plain silk ..... 

2,45-1,035 

7.2IH .4.',o 

Others ...... 


7,149.807 

Total 


1 *0.5 V!.499 
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Special product s: (In 

pieces.) 



Quantum 
(in matters). 

Value 
(in Yen). 

Cloth for Men’s sashes 

Cloth for Women's Broad sashes 

(Obi). 

Cloth for Women's narrow sashes 
ttibbons and Tupe (in meters) 

Others. 

62,561 

49,787 

477,353 

354,488 

370,102 

1,662,859 

5,049,643 

53,877 

4,491,343 

Total 

... 

11,617,824 

Grand total 


301,275,330 


The following statistics indicate the trend of Bilk textile production in 
recent years:— 


Years. Value in Yen. 

1932 313,872,492 

1933 322,780,065 

1934 341,101,249 

1935 349,395,708 

1936 301,009,330 


Exports of silk textiles to .Tndia during the throe years 1935, 1936 and 
1937 and during Januarv-Soptembcr, 1938, as compared with total exports 
are shown below : — 



1935. 

1636. 

1937. 

1938. 

( January to 

Total quantity (million 
aq. yards) 

1ST 

121 

122 

September.) 

66 

Exports to Tndia 

(million sq, yurds) . 

29 

24 

26 

12 

Total value (million 
yen) 

77 

68 

72 

36 

Total value of exports 
to Tndia (million 
yen) 

18 

13 

14 

5 









Whole year. 
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3. Amongst the new lines of trade to which silk has been put in Japan 
the following may be mentioned: — 

Silk textiles for winter suitings, overcoats and raincoats. 

Silk artificial leather. 

Silk rugs and blankets. 

Silk ‘ Panama ’ hats. 

Silk towels. 

Silk tissues lor airplane wings and parachutes. 

Silk alpaca. 

Silk Typewriter ribbons. 

Silk cloth for motor car tyres. 

Silk guts for tennis rackets. 

Silk tissues for insulators. 

Silk textiles for tents. 

Silk sea-clearing nets and rets for catching fish and birds. 

Silk ropes. 

The great demand for and an intensive campaign to conserve all kinds 
of metals have lead certain people in Japan to experiment with silk as 
a substitute even lor metal m manufacturing machineries and their parts, 
in fact, one of the enterprising firms, Messrs. Katakura and Company 
have placed on the market noiseless machinery gears and other metal 
substitutes mado of pure silk. 

Staple fibre. 

Staple fibre is an offshoot of tho rayon industry. The manufacture of 
rayon or artificial silk in Japan started as curly as 1910 (both with 
viscose process and cuper-ainmonia process—the latter going out of fashion 
since 1923), while staple fibre was first manufactured ten years later from 
milk casein by an Osaka merchant K. Negoro at Yasuno Woollen Spinning 
Mill in Aichi Prefecture. Tho secret of the new product, although manu¬ 
factured since about 1020, was not disclosed till 1932, Elio manufacturers 
obviously being influenced by reasons of business monopoly, lloth staple 
fibre and artificial silk fibre are similar for spinning and weaving purposes. 
An artificial silk fibre consists of a lengthy lino of gathered fibres, while 
a staple fibre is made up of a single fibre, cut in a short length. In 
connection with their inquiry into the Indian Sorirultural Industry, tho 
Indian Tariff Hoard have issued a questionnaire to all Local Governments 
and Indian States (reproduced in the Indian Textile Journal for June, 
1938), in which the following two queries appear: — 

“ (3) Is yarn made from staple fibre used by weavers in the manu¬ 
facture ol silk goods? It' so, what proportion of this yarn, is as a rule 
utilized? From what source it is obtained, and what, is its price? 

(41 Is there any tendency for staple fibre yarn to oust silk? What 
is the market estimation of staple fibre goods? ” 

With reference to the above, it may be observed that the difference 
between artificial ^:lk or rayon and staple fibre is that while the former 
is manufactured in imitation of raw silk, the latter is produced in imita¬ 
tion of natural wool and raw cotton. Staple fibre is less lustrous, softer 
and warmer than rayon. Consequently it. is rayon or artificial silk rather 
than staple fibre that can be substituted for and compete with silk. This 
primary difference in tho aim of employment of these two fibres naturally 
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govern the principle underlying the fixation of prices of respective textiles 
manufactured from them. Besides, the simpler chemical and mechamca 
processes required for manufacturing staple libro render its cost of production 
cheaper than rayon. In future it is anticipated that staple fibre will offer 
severo competition to raw cotton and raw wool, but not to raw silk. 
Accordingly, technical investigations in Japan concerning staple libre are 
at present being concentrated on the following points:—• 

(а) To roduco the cost of production as much as possible. 

(б) To evolve a kind of fibro that would make it non-conductive in 

temperature. 

(c) To rnaku the fibre more resisting to water. 

Tho fact that staple fibre is considered as a suitable substitute for wool 
and cotton has induced the Japanese (iovernnient to encourage a large- 
acalo production of this fibre by drastically restricting the use of cotton 
for home consumption and enjoining that all woollen goods must contain 
at least 30 per cent, of staple fibre. I 

2. There have been in practice in Japan five recognised processes of 
manufacturing staple fibre, viz.: — 

1. Viscose, 

2. Cupcr-ammonium, 

3. Nitrocellulose, 

4. Cellulose acetate, and 

5. Casein. 

Tho Viscose Process is most popular at present in Japan, while produc¬ 
tion on a considerable scale of casein staple fibre derivod from artificial 
milk obtained from soya-beans is being Inunehod in Manchuria. Not only 
for staple fibre and rayon, but also for the manufacture of puper, Japan 
is dependent to a large extent on foreign supply of pulp which has been 
running short and difficult to impart on account of the Government’s 
restriction policy. Tho forest resources in the Japanese Empire being 
limited, tho Japanese fibre chemists have for sometime beon. making 
researches with various kinds of materials to produce pulp for these articles 
and as a result, they have been successful in several directions. Pulps 
from rice hulls and straws, reeds, bagasse, mullierry bark, soya-boan and 
aea-weeds, have already been successfully manufactured and tests are being 
carried out from the point of view of economic cost of production. Sea¬ 
weeds havo largely been used in Japan for the production of iodiue and 
potassium. Further researches have yielded two more useful commodities 
from sea-weeds, viz., alginic aoid (useful in the manufacture of thickening 
material of all kinds required in tho making of staple fibre textiles and as 
clarifying or waterproofing substance! and mannitol (used in the manufac¬ 
ture of synthetic resin apart from being put to many medicinal uses). 
The manufacture of alginic acid for staple fibre both from sova-beans and 
sea-weeds has been taken up by a powerful Japanese combine comprising of 
the Manchurian Sova-Bean Engineering Company and the Nippon Suisen 
Kagaku Kaisha. They aim at producing four tons of casein wool per 
day. One of tho largo6t cotton spinning and weaving mills in Japan who 
also control several woollen and silk weaving mills, have at present a 
plant which produces 20 tons of staple fibre per day from certain new 
raw materials. They hope to increase this amount to 50 tons a day with 
the completion of a water-work system which is under construction. This 
company has also under construction anothor plant in a different locality 
of which the daily production is estimated to he 20 tons of staple fibre. 

3. The most important material* required for the manufacture of staple 
fibre are pulp and caustic soda. To what extent Japan is dependent on 
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supplies from abroad of these two commodities may be gauged from the 
following figures : — 

Pulp for Staple Fibre and Jlayon (in tons). 


Year*. 

H0 7ion rodU °' 

Total domand. 

1932 

3,600 

60,000 

63,000 

1933 

5,900 

85,000 

90,900 

1934 

17,160 

102,932 

120,092 

1935 

33,435 

126,361 

159,786 

1936 

55,209 

169,368 

224,577 

1937 

67,000 

290,599 

347,589 


Caustic Soda (in 

1,000 tons). 


Years. 

Home pro¬ 
duction. 

Imports. Exports. 

Home 

consumption. 

1936 

272 

12 24 

260 

1937 

341 

27 6 

362 

1938 

. . 411 (estimated) ... ... 

... 


A five-year production plan to mako Japan entirely Belf-sufficient in 
the supply of those two materials is now being vigorously pushed. 

A five-year production plan to make Japan entirely Helf-sufficient in 
thero are at present in Japan 30 large textile mills fully furnished with 
up-to-date equipments for the manufacture of staple fibre. Their aggregate 
daily production now como to about GOO tons but they possess capacity 
to turn out 786 tons per day. The names of those mills and their 
capacities for daily production of staple fibro arc given below. It may 
be mentioned that most of those factories produce in addition artificial 
silk. 





Capacity for 

Names of Mills. 



daily 




production. 




Tons. 

Bhinko Jinken 



65 

Tokyo Jinken 



65 

Taiyo Rayon 



92 

Knnegafuchi Spinning 



36 

Toyo Spinning 



40 

Toyo Silk Weaving 



39 

Toyo Rayon .... 



23 

Nitto Spinning 



60 

Buki Manufacturing 



30 

Toho Jinsen .... 



30 

Nissin Rayon 



24 

Dai Nippon Spinning . 



23 

Nippon Jinxo Sen-i 



26 

Fukushima Jinken 



25 

Kurashiki Silk Spinning 


» • 

24 

NisHO Jinken Pulp 

a • 


24 

Shin-Nippon Rayon 

• • 


so 
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Names of Mills. 

Meisi Rayon 
Tdzumo Reishoku 
Nippon Rayon 
Nippon Jinzo Yomo 
Nigata .Tiriken 
Nippon Wultz 
Hinode Roshoku 
Fuji Sen-i 
Tcikoku Jinken 
Asahi Benbel'g 
Kinkwa Jinken 
Sliowa Jinken 
Toyoda Komcn 


5. Throe different systems are adopted in Japan for spinning of staple 
fibre, viz :— 

(1) cotton spinning system, 

(2) waste silk spinning system, and 

(.3) wo-sted and woollen spinning system 
For the cotton spinning system, the fibre is cut into about 38 mm. nnd is 
used for spinning 10’s to (10’s yarns. For tho waste silk spinning system, 
the fibres arc cut into ICO to 200 mm. in length and spun with silk 
spinning machines and 50's to 110’s yarns are produced. These following 
the worsted and woollen spinning system, cut the fibre into about ICO mm. 
(which are mainly used for mixing with wool) and yarns 50's to 90’s are 
spun out of them. 

Tho fibres produced are classed into ‘ Bright ’ and 1 Dull The result 
of a scientific test conducted by an export regarding the temperature 
maintaining quality of staple fibre as compared with raw cotton and wool 
is us follows: — 



Thick nrss 

Density Gram 

Heating con 


in C. M. 

per c.c.m. 

ductivity. 

Egyptian cotton— 

High 

0-502 

00122 

89-0 

Low 

0-460 

0T681 

90-6 

Viscose staple fibre— 

High 

0-405 

0-0235 

859 

Low 

0-472 

01500 

89-1 

Wool (Merino)— 

High 

0-403 

0-0237 

83-9 

Low 

0-500 

01623 

836 


(y.Ii. —Heating conductivity; smaller figures indicate larger heat- 
maintaining capacity.) 


Total 


Capacity for 
daily 

production. 

Tons. 

20 
20 
20 
15 
14 
12 
18 
10 
10 
4 
6 
3 
1 

788 
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As regards the effect of Ultra Violet Rays and Ultra Red Rays on the 
textiles made from pure staple fibre and from staple fibre-cum-cotton, the 
following result is given: — 


— 

Textiles made 
from 

staple fibre 
only. 

Textiles made 
from a 

mixture of 70 
per cent, 
staple fibre and 
30 per cent, 
ootton. 

Textiles mado 
from 60 per 
cent, staple fibre 
and 60 per 
cent, cotton. 

Textiles made 
from 80 

per cent, stapl e 
fibre and 

20 per oent. 
cotton. 


Per cent. 

Per oent. 

Per cent. 

Por oent. 

Ultra Violet Rays 

67-72 

48 

60 

61-67 

Ulta Red Rays . 

67-2 

60 

62-6-64 

66 


6. Tho development of staple fibre production in Japan as compared 
with other countries is illustrated by the following figures: — 


World production oj staple fibre (in million lbs.). 




1934. 

1036. 

1936. 

1937. 

Japan . , 


5-40 

13-40 

45 30 

155-30 

Germany . 


19-20 

34-30 

99-00 

173-60 

Italy- 


21-30 

66-30 

108-90 

150-80 

Great Britain 


3-80 

9-90 

27 00 

34-60 

United States 

of 





America 


2-50 

6-05 

1210 

1900 

France 


4-50 

7-90 

11-70 

13-50 

Poland . , 

• 

0-63 

0-76 

1-40 

3-20 

Holland . , 


... 

• •• 

0-95 

1-40 

Others . , 


... 


0-40 

1-00 

Total 


67-36 

137-60 

306-75 

552-30 

As compared with 

1934, 

staple fibre output rose 

in Germany 

more thun 

nine time*, in Ttaly 

over 

seven 

times, in Great 

Britain almost exactly 


nine times, in the United States not quite eight times, in France three 
times, hut in Japan nearly twenty-nine times. In view of the present 
intensive official encouragement, production of staple fibre in Japan is 
expected to inrreaso by leaps and bounds. 

Exports of staple fibres and yarns from the principal producing rountries 
are shown in tho following tablo: — 

(In million lbs.). 





1936. 

1937. 

Japan 

. 


8-45 

26-75 

Germany 

. 


9-50 

16-70 

Great Britain 

, 


3-75 

6-40 

Italy 

, 


30-80 

35-50 

Franco 

• 


4-30 

405 



Total 

66-80 

90-30 


75 
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Exports of staple fibre, pieeegoods and yarn from Japan are indicated 

l>elow: — 





Pieeegoods 
(in 1000 sq. Yds.) 

Fibres (in 1000 
kin.) 

Yam (in 1000 
kin.) 




Total. 

To 

India. 

Total. 

To 

India. 

Total. 

To 

India. 

1937. 









January to Juno 

. 


4,910 

340 

87,568 


27,668 

4,595 

July . 



1,625 

46 

14,641 

H 

6,666 

660 

August 

. 


1,157 

59 

3,818 


4,715 

666 

September . 

• 


2,421 

44 

3,641 

la 

5,8-12 

1,671 

October 

. 


2,244 

32 

567 

40 

4,946 

2,497 

November . 

• 


1,800 

76 

858 

39 

3,814 

2,016 

December . . 

• 

• 

2,041 

91 

672 

2 

8,775 

2,732 

1938. 









January . , 

• 

• 

1,608 

22 

149 

•• 

5,563 


February . . 

• 

• 

1,319 

28 

139,419 

.. 



March . . 

• 

• 

2,756 

45 

2,646 

•• 

348,152 

91,536 


Tho Japanese exports trade in staple fibre products, as in many other 
articles, has received a temporary setback owing to the loss of the China 
market at loast for the present. Nevertheless, the staplo libro and rayon 
industries havo assumed an importance which is second only to tho long- 
established cotton textile industry. 

7. According to tho Japan Staple Fibre Association, the cost of produc¬ 
tion of staple fibre is as follows: — 

Cost of producing 100 lb si. of staple fibre in a mrtl where JO tons of 
fibre is jsroduced per day. 



Yen. 

Per cent. 

Pulp ...... 

19-5 

39 

®homicals - , , 

160 

30 

Fuel and Power .... 

60 

10 

Workers. 

50 

10 

Articles consumed 

2-0 

4 

Freights and business charges . 

3-5 

7 

Total 

500 

100 
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Tho estimate of cost of production as gathered from another source 
is given below: — 


Product tun cost pet ton. 



Yon. 

Pulp 

. 260 

Chemicals 

260 

Workers' charge's 

150 

Power 

160 

Business expenses 

. 150 


950 per ton of 2,000 lbs. (American 
ton) or roughly Yen 47 50 per 
100 lbs. 

Yet another estiniato puts tho cost of production at Yen 53-20 per 


100 lbs. madu up of tho following items: — 

i Yon. 

Pulp.10-20 

Chemicals, etc. .25'00 

Working charges.12-00 

\ __ 

Total . 63-20 


It will ho observed that pulp and caustic soda are the determining 
factors that govern the cost of production. 

8. The Japanese Government have recently fixed maximum legal prices 
of staple fibre, staple fibre yarn and cotton-staple fibre mixed yarns in 
order to ensure fair distribution and selling prices of these goods in the 
internal market. Theso price regulations have been enforced since June 
1938. The following uro the prices fixed for staple fibre and yarns: — 


Staph fibre (100 lbs.). 



Bright. 

DnU. 


Yen. 

Yen. 

Delivery— 



Juno 

. 65 00 

75-00 

July 

65-00 

75-00 

August . 

6500 

75-00 

September 

65-00 

75-00 

October 

65-00 

75-00 

November 

65-00 

75-00 

December 

63-00 

75-00 


75 a 
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Staple fibre yarn (100 lbs.). 






20’s Single. 

20’s two-ply. 





Yen. 

Yen. 

June 




9300 

96-50 

July 




9300 

96-50 

August . 




9300 

96-60 

September 




9300 

96-50 

October 




9300 

96-50 

November 


. 


9300 

96-50 

December 


, 


. 9300 

96-50 


9. In Japan staple fibre is also hoing used for purposes other than for 
textile industry. For instanco, u company known as the Sen-i-Kegawa 
Kaisha (Fibre Furs Company) which was established sometime ago with 
a capital of one million yen for the purpose of manufacturing furs from 
dropped hairs of animals, has recently succeeded in manufacturing furs 
with staple fibre wastes. They are now reported to have increased their 
capital ten times in order to turn out this fur in large quantities at 
different centres. 


(6) Letter No. F. i3 (71/.W, dated the 21st February, 1930, from. R. R. 
Saksena, Esq., Indian Government Trade Commissioner in Japan, 
Osaka, to F. I. Rnhimtoola, Esq., C.l.Ey, President, Tariff Hoard. 

In continuation of my D. O letter* No. 43 (7)/38 of November 24, 1938, 
I enclose a set of more up-to-date figures relative to the Japanese Bilk 
Industry, which have just been received from the Bureau of Sericulture, 
Tokyo. 

Number of Mechanical Reeling Factories and Basins used in them. 

1930. 1937, 


Number of basins used. 

Factories. 

Basins. 

Factories. 

Basins 

Less than 10 Basins . 

191 

1,269 

121 

830 

Over 10 and loss than 50 . 

1,040 

28,797 

724 

20,010 

Over 50 and less than 100 . 

589 

39,705 

433 

29.962 

Over 100 and less than 300 

495 

79,257 

464 

75,714 

Ovor 300 and less than 500 

98 

37,080 

98 

36.544 

Over 500 and less than 1,000 

54 

35,139 

51 

32,487 

Ovor 1,000 basins 

1 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

Total 

2,468 

222,247 

1,892 

196,547 


Number of silk seed producers and quantity of jrroduction. 


Year, 


Number of pro¬ 
ducers. 


Quantity produced 
(Grammes.) 


1936 


3,827 


213,891,218 


Not printed. 
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Expenditures required for Production and Sale of Machine Heeled Raw Silk 
(per 101) kin=.l Pci.) liJJJ. 


Stems. 


Amount. 

Yon. 

Salaries, allowances and bonuses 


8-9U 

Workers’ wages, allowances and bonuses 


64-12 

fuel. 


18-62 

Electric Power and Light .... 


3-29 

Cuisino materials and catering 


17-26 

Insurance . 


1-63 

Packing charges. 


1-81 

Commissions given for sales of silk . 


6-90 

Cocoon dryers’ chargo. 


3-63 

Commissions given for purchaso of cocoons . 


4-36 

Expenses for inviting workers 


•26 

Storage . 


1-32 

Conveyance and transportation 


6-36 

Communications. 


•92 

Travelling expenses. 


2-72 

Taxes and rates. 


3-64 

Interest paid . 


16-87 

Articles consumed ...... 


2-54 

Ground rent. 


•91 

Equipments for promotion of Workers’ happiness 


3-63 

Repairing charges ...... 


6-17 

Sundry expenses. 


16-86 

Total Expenditure 

, 

181-61 


y.S .—There is an income of Yen 33 from Bye-products, therefore, the 
net cost shall become Yen 148-G1. 

The above total is the cost of production and sale of raw silk investigated 
according to the Law of Stabilization of Haw Silk prices, during June, 
1935, to May, 1936. 

Production of Raw Silk in Japan. 

Weight in Kwan (Value in Yen). 
193(1. 1937. 


Gtors Total— 

Total 

White yarn 
Yellow yarn 

Weight. 

11,287,329 

9,621,836 

1 ,665,493 

Value. 

517,246,143 

442,153,148 

75,092,995 

Weight. 

11,166,553 

9,648,493 

1,518,060 

Value. 

627,320,631 

458,437,242 

68,383,389 

Machino reeled— 
Total 

White yarn 
Yellow yarn 

10,522,898 

8.909,376 

1,613,622 

1 

493,838,618 

420,386,250 

73,452,368 

10,332,468 

8,870,403 

1,462,065 

501,454,937 
434,341,003 
67,113,934 

Band reeled— 
White yarn 
Yellow yarn 

278,441 

34,718 

10,698,537 

1,222,172 

337,108 

34,590 

12,499,166 

1,230,242 

Dupion— 

White yarn 
Yellow yarn 

434,019 

17,253 

11.008,361 

418,455 

440,982 

21,405 

11,597,073 
539,213 
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Wages of Workers (in. Yen per capita). 



1038. 

1937. 

Male workers , . . . , 

1-31 

1-36 

Female workers reeling 

060 

0-70 

Fomale workers for ro-placing 

0-04 

067 

Malo workers for bundling 

004 

1-04 

Fomale workers for bundling . 

068 

0-71 

Male workers for boiling 

070 

0-89 

Female workers for boiling 

058 

063 

Female workers for selection of 
cocoons ...... 

0-60 

0-63 

Male workers of sundry works 

080 

082 

Femalo workers of sundry works 

OC3 

063 

Total average .. .. 

076 

081 


Quantities of cocoon produces (in 1,000 kwnn.). 





Total. 

Grand Total. 

Spring Coooons. 

Summer and 
Autumn Cocoon*. 




White. 

Yellow. 

White. 

Yellow. 

Wbito. 

Yellow. 

1938 . 

• 

• 

82,892 

71,731 

11,102 

30,289 

11,104 

41,442 

58 

1937 . 

• 


86,972 

72,018 

13,358 

32,180 

13,324 

40,436 

32 


55. The Indian Government Trade Commissioner in the United 
States of America, New York. 

d) Letter No. 508, dated the 18th May, 1958, from the Tariff Board, to 

58 in the United States */ America, 

£s(ist 57 th Street , New York . 

Tho T unff Board are at present investigating the question of granting 
the Sericultural industry. The Board would he grateful if 
you could send them— 

(1) samples (with prices) of Japanese and Chinese, raw silk imported 

into the United States of America; 

(2) a comparative statement of tho price in the United States of 

America of Indian raw silk and silk fabrics and similar articles 
imported from other countries; 

(3) information regarding the import’of staple fibre into tho Unite,! 

raw silk • Aracnca and tbe extent to which it competes with 

(4) your opinion regarding tho quality of Indian raw silk and silk 

fabrics imported into America and the estimation iu which 
tlioy are held in business circles; and 

(5) any other information which in your opinion is likelv to prove 

useful to the Board. 

2. The Board would also ho grateful if you could sed them any 
expenses"^ PUb '° nS “ Val,able 0,1 th « su W«*t. The Board will bear all 
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(2) Letter No. 363, dated the 17th August, 1033, from B. 8. Malik, Exq., 
U.B.E., I.C.S., India Government Trade Commissioner, New York, to 
the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 508, dated May 13, 1938, 
in which you havo asked for information regarding silk in the United RtateB 
of America. 

I have, at tho outset, to express regret that a reply to your letter 
could not bo sout earlier. The delay has been due to unavoidable circum¬ 
stances. In the first iustauco, your letter was mislaid among the papers 
awaiting my arrival here last mouth. Subsequently, when it came to 
notice, 1 was extremely busy with the preliminary arrangements in connec¬ 
tion with the organization of my work hero and the recruitment of staff. 
I have, however, now been able to make some inquiries regarding tho 
matters referred to in your letter, and am sending you such information 
as it has been possible to collect which, 1 trust, will bo ot valuo to the 
Tariff Board. 

I am sending, under separate cover by Parcel Post, eleven samples of 
Japan and throe samples of China Haw Silk as imported into the United 
States of America. Statement “ A ”, attached herewith, gives the descrip¬ 
tions and the prices of the samples sent. Haw silk imports into the United 
States of America aro free of Customs duty. 

I regret that it has not been possible tQ obtain the comparative prices 
of Indian raw silk and silk fablies and similar articles imported from other 
countries asked for in paragraph 1-(2) of your letter under reply. There 
have hpen no United States of America imports'of .raw silk in commercial 
quantities from India for some years past, and it has consequently not 
been possihlc to ascertain its price. 1929 is the most recent year for which 
any figures of imports of raw silk from .India are available. Tn that 
year 140 lbs. wero imported at an average price of §1-51 per lb. During 
tho same year, tho average prices of raw silk imported from China and 
Jappn, as ascertained from the import figures, wore $114 and $5’03 per 
lb. respectively. 

As regards fabrics, it is practically impossible to quote comparative 
prices. Imports of silk fabrics from India are negligible nnd are confined 
to special types and kinds of fabrics only, e.p., hand-printed silk, hand-loom 
woven silk, etc. These types of fabrics aro imported for special require¬ 
ments, such as ladies dresses, and havo only a very restricted use. Imports 
of silk fabrics from China and Japan, on the other hand, are very largo 
and include fabrics that are used for the manufacture of articles in general 
commercial use. A comparative idea of the extent of imports from Japan 
and India may bo obtained from tho following figures: in 1930, for instance, 
imports from India wero valued at $11,000, while the value of those from 
Japan amounted to no less than $3,500,000. Because of' the comparative 
smallness of imports from Tndia nnd the fact that silk fabrics imported 
from Tndia are not strictly comparable with those imported from Japan 
nnd China, I have not been able to obtain any comparative price quotations 
for Indian silk fabrics. The general sentiment, however, provalent in New 
York is that tho India fabrics are considerably moro expensive than tho 
Chineso and Japaneso, and though they may have an appeal because ot 
their distinctive character, that appeal is essentially confined to a small 
market. In this connection, it will he of interest to seo the statement 
made by tho Director of Commercial Research of the National Federation 
of Textiles in New York. This is what ho said: regret that wo 

havo no means of evaluating tlio price of Indian raw silk nnd silk fabrics 
in tho United States, since Indian raw silk imports aro a very small 
percentage of the silk used in the United States ”, 

It will also, perhaps, interest the Tariff Board to see the hook of 
samples from Japan which T am sending along with the samples of raw 
silk. These samples are representative of tbe cloth imported in considerable 
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quantities from Japan and used, I understand, as a basis for the manu¬ 
facture of light water-proof garments and cloths 

Statement 11 B ”, attached, shows imports for consumption into the 
United States of America of staple iibre during the last three years as 
well as the comparative figures of consumption in 1937 in this country of 
rayon and pure silk yarn. Tho various articles for which these yarns are 
used have boon shown separately in the statement. I would add that 
there has, during rocent years, been a considerable expansion in the 
production of staple libre in the United States of America and that further 
important developments in this direction are expected. Generally speaking, 
there is still a very considerable demand for pure silk for ihc higher 
grade and more expensive articles but the competition from rayon, the 
quality of which is boing constantly improved, is steadily growing. 

I regret that I have not been able to obtain any publications of 
particular rolovnnco to the matter under inquiry. The United States of 
America Tariff Commission issued a report in 1922 on the Silk Industry 
and I was hoping to secure a copy for transmission to you. Unfortunately, 
however, the report is now out of print and no copies are available, lu 
any case, 1 am afraid that the length of time that has elapsed since 
the report was published makes a lot of tho material contained in it 
completely out-of-date. 

I foar that the information contained in this letter and the statements 
attached therewith is somewhat sketchy and may not bo of any great 
assistance to tho Tariff Board, but it is all that it hus boon possible to 
collect. My wholo difficulty in dealing with this case hus been that the 
Indian articles, both in its raw and manufactured form, enters this country 
either not at all or in such small quantities and at such irregular intervals 
that, business circles hero know very little about it. So that any valuable 
commercial opinion is almost out of the question. It may perhaps be of 
interest, however, to know that there is a general feeling here at present 
that, in view of the uncertainty of future supplies from China and Japan 
on account of the disturbance in those countries caused by the war, the 
present is an excellent time for India to take the place of China and 
Japan as a source of supply for America. 11 India can send over here 
silk fabrics such as those which arc shown in the book of samples that 
I havo sent, and at suitable prices, it should bo possiblo to build up an 
important trade with this country. 


STATEMENT “ A ”, 

Description (with phices) of Japanese and Chinese raw silk sent ont>f,b 



SEPARATE 

COVER. 



Origin, 

Colour. 

Denier. 

Percentage 
of Evenness. 

Prioe in U. 
Per lb. 

Japan 

. White 

13/15 

90 

1 95 




87 

1-85 




85 

T80 




83 

1-78 




81 

1-74 




78 

1-72 

Japan 

. White 

20/22 

81 

1-83 




78 

1-61 

Japan 

. Yellow 

20/22 

87 

1-70 




83 

1-65 




81 

1-52 

China , 

. White 

20/22 

83 

1-08 




81 

1-60 




78 

1-68 
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STATEMENT “ B ”, 


Imports op staple fibre into 

the United 

States of 

America and 

EXTENT TO WHICH 

it comteths 

WITH RAW 

SILK. 

United States impurts for consumption of Rayon 
(Thousands of pounds.) 

Staple Fibre. 


1035. 

1936. 

1937. 

Japan 

809 

6,218 

11,689 

Italy 

687 

4,059 

5,639 

Great Britain 

4 

1,587 

3,095 

Others 

67 

254 

187 

Total 

. 1,457 

12,718 

20,610 


Companion of consumption of Rayon Yams and Silk Year ]9S 7 ( estimated ). 


.Woven goads— 

Dresses .... 

Pioce Goods (sold by the 
yard) .... 

Linings .... 

Underwear (also see Knit 
Goods) .... 

Velvets .... 

Nechwear Fabrics 

Narrow Fabrics, Ribbons, 
otc. 

Marquisettes 

Bedspreads 

Tapestrios, Draperies and 
Upholsteries 

Knit goods— 

Circular-Knit Underwear 

Hosiery . 

Flat-knit underwear and 
gloves . 

Knit outerwear 

Othor knit goods 

All other uses 


Pounds of Yarn. 


Rayon. 

Bilk. 

138,000,000 

6,200,000 

16,500,000 

2,000,000 

22,000,000 

600,000 

20,000,000 

6,500,000 

6,000,000 

1,500,000 

4,000,000 

800,000 

6,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,500,000 


4,000,000 


11,500,000 

100,000 

26,000,000 


14,000,000 

35,000,000 

7,000,000 

100,000 

8,000,000 

300,000 

600,000 

... 

15,000,000 

1,000,000 


Total 


300,000,000 


54,000,000 
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1937 Yardages of principal Itayon and Silk Worm Items (estinuietd). 

Yards of Fabric. 



Rayon. 

Silk. 

Presses 

. 700,000,000 

60,000,000 

Underwear 

. 125,000,000 

45,000,000 

Piece Goods 

85,000,000 

15,000,000 

Linings 

90,000,000 

2,500,000 


(3) Letter No. 12.18, dated the 10th November, 1938, from the Tariff Board, 
to the. India (luvrrnmcnt Trails Commissioner , New York. 

I am directed to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of your letter 
No. 303, dated tho 17th August, 1938, and of the eleven samplos of Japan 
and three samples of China raw silk together with a hook of samples 
from Japan under separate parcel post. The Board has noticed from a 
note furnished hy Mr. 11. R. Saxena, Indian Government Trade Cemmi.s- 
nioner, Osaka (Japan), that raw silk produced in Japan is classified into 
ten grades, vi:,. Special, AAA, AA, A, B, C, P, K, F and G, and that 
grade 1) is fixed as the standard for transactions in the market. Tho 
Board believes that it is only tho higher grades that arc exported to the 
United Stales of America, and 1 am to request you to ho so good as to 
indicate to what grade the samples of Japanese raw silk sent by you 
pertain. 

2. A description of these samples is given in statement A ” which 
accompanied your letter and a copy of which is sent herewith for ready 
refereuco. 

i —- 

STATEMENT “ A 

Pescription (with pricks) of Japanese and Chinese raw silk rent under 

SEPARATE COVER. 


Origin. 

Colour. 

Denier. 

Percentage 
of Evennesa. 

Prioe in U. 
per lb. 

Japan . 

. White 

13/15 

90 

1-95 




87 

1-85 




85 

1-80 




83 

1*70 

, 



81 

1-74 




78 

1-72 

Japan 

. White 

20/22 

81 

163 




78 

1-fil 

Japan 

. Yellow 

20/22 

87 

1-70 




83 

1W 




81 

1-R3 

China . 

, White 

20 / 22 

S3 

103 




81 

1-00 




78 

1-58 
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(4) Letter No. 363, dated the 20th November, 10;18, from the India Govern • 
ment Trade Commissioner in the United States of America, New York, 
to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 1238, tinted November 10, 
1938, in which you have asked for further information regarding the 
samples of silk that were sent to you with my letter of August 17, 1938. 
The statemont below gives tho grading of the samples: — 


Origin. 

Colour, 

Denier. 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
Evenness. 

Prioe in 

U. S. 

per lb. 

Japanese 

Grading. 

Japan 

. White 

13/15 

90 

1-95 

AAA 




87 

185 

AA 




86 

1-80 

A 




83 

1-76 

B 




81 

J 74 

C 




78 

1-72 

D 

Japan 

. White 

20/22 

81 

1-63 

CW 20/22 




78 

101 

DW 20/22 

Japan 

. Yellow 

20/22 

87 

1-70 

AAY 




83 

1-65 

BY 




81 

1-58 

CY 20/22 

China 

. White 

20/22 

83 

108 

B 




81 

1 '60 

1-58 

O 

1) 
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ns*- 


56. Collector of Custom*. 

(1) Circular letter No. 500, dated the 13th May, 1Q3R, from the. Tariff 
Board, to the Collectors of Customs, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and 
Karachi. 

I am directed to say that when tho Tariff Hoard was-enquiring into tho 
question of the grant of protection to tho Sericultnral Industry in 1933, 
they were informed that you supplied the Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence with statements showing the monthly market prices of the 
various tariff-valued descriptions of raw silk which were subject to tariff 
valuation. If you have continued to compile this information, tho Hoard 
would be most grateful if it could ho supplied with copies of these state¬ 
ments since April 1933. Tt would also assist the Board if you could stato 
how this information is obtained and what trade discount, if any, is deducted 
from the market price in order to arrive at the tariff values. T am also 
to enquire under what item of the Tariff Schedule staple fibre is assessed 
and whether you can supply the Hoard with information showing the 
quantity imported sineo 1933. If not, whether arrangements can he mndo 
to obtain this information from now onwards. The Board would be grateful 
for an early reply to this letter. 
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(2) Letter No. 201, Med the 2Gth May, 1938, from the Collector of Custom, 
Calcutta, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

I have tho honour to rofor to your lcttor No. 600, dated the 13th 
May, 1938. 

2. No statement* showing the monthly market prices of raw silk aro now 
maintained in this office. As a large proportion of the imports into Calcutta 
aro for up-country or Bombay merchants, I suggest a reference to Bombay 
for the dotailed information required in this connection. 

3. Staple fibre is assessable to duty under item 87 of the Indian Customs 
Tariff as ‘ A. N. (). S.’ Staple fibre yarn is assessed under item 47 (2) 
ibid. 

4. A statement showing imports of staple fibre and yarn into Calcutta 
from foreign countries from the year 193(5-37 onwards is enclosed. Ihe 
figures prior to April, 193(5, aro not available as no separate statistics of their 
imports were maintained. 


Statement showing the imports of staple fibre and yarn into Calcutta from 
foreign countries during the years 19SC-S7, 1937-38 and 1938-39 (up to 
loth May). 



! 

1036-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 



Lbs. 

Rs. 

| 

Lbs. 

Rs. 

Lbs. 

Rs. 

(a) Raw (cut fibre) 
waste :— 

and 







From Japan 

• 

6,048 

2,639 

2,200 

966 

•• 

s • 

(i) Yarn :— 

fibre 







(») Made of ataplo 
only— 







From Italy . 


• • 

•• 

4,080 

3,060 

•• 

•• 

„ Japan 

• 

01,735 

98,072 

680,486 

4,61,269 

16,000 

14,794 

Total 


01,735 

98,072 

593,666 

4,54,309 

16,000 

14,794 

(»») Made of staple 
mixed with 

textilo fabrios— 

fibre 

other 







From Japan 

• 

38,148 

78,871 

66,466 

1,22,639 

•• 

*• 


(3) Letter No. C. 707/38, dated the 26th May, 1938, from the. Collector of 
Customs, Bombay, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 500, dated the 13th May, 
1938. 

2. Figures of imports of staple fibre for the year 1933-34 are not available 
as prior to April, 1937, they were not. separately recorded for statistical 
purposes. Figures of imports of staple fibre for the two years 1935-37 and 
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of staple fibre yarn for 1936-37 are, howover, available from a special 
register which has been maintained. The figures for the last three years 
are as under : — 


Staple fibre. Staple fibre yarn. 



Lbs. 

Rs. 

Lbs. 

Rs. 

1935-36 

148,153 

75,995 

... 

... 

1936-37 

209,764 

91,026 

361,609 

2,40,257 

1937-38 

29,713 

13,996 

1,758,429 

14,11,988 

3. Since April, 

1937, imports of staple fibre 

and yarn 

are being shown 


in the trade returns under specific heads. There will therefore be no 
difficulty in furnishing the figures of imports to the Tariff Board. 

4 . Staple fibre is assessed at 25 per cent, under item 87 of the Tariff 
and 6taple fibre yarn under item 47 (2) at 25 per cent, ad valorem, or 
3 annas per lb. whichever is higher. 

5. As for the monthly market prices of the various tariff-valued descrip¬ 
tions of raw silk, I would refer you to the “ Statements showing tho 
average market prices at the Port of Bombay of tho articles liable to duty 
at Tariff values ” printed copies of which are supplied regularly to tho 
Tariff Board every month. The values given in the statements are the 
average market rates for different qualities of raw silk under each category 
and are obtained from the trade. The usual trade discount in tho raw 
silk trade is 1J per cent. 


( 4 ) Letter No. R. 0 . R. 843/88, dated the 3rd June, 1938, from the 
Collector of Customs, Madras, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Tariff—Protection to the Skmcui.tcral Industry—Raw silk and staple 

fibre. 

I have the honour to Tefer to your letter No. 500, dated the 13th May, 
1938, and to furnish below the required information. 

1. Statements showing the monthly market prices (cum duty) of the 
various tariff-valued descriptions of raw silk arc furnished to tho Director 
Goneral of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta. A statement 
of suoh values since April, 1933, is enclosed. 

2. Tho values aro obtained from enquiries in the open market and also 
from the values declared in the bills of entry. 

3. Tho market prices of the articles given aro nett, i.e., not subject 
to any trade discount. 

4. Tho tariff values ore fixed by tho Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics ufter Appraisers’ Conference held annually at 
Calcutta in tho month of October and with reference to the average 
ese-duty market values prevailing at ull the major ports. 

5. Staplo fibro is assessed at 25 per cent, ad valorem under item 87 of tho 
Indian Customs Tariff as “ all other articles not otherwise specified ”. 

6. A record of the quantity and value of imports of staplo fibro into 
the Madras Presidency has been maintained from the year 1935-36. 

7. A statement of such imports commencing from that year is also 
enclosed. Figures for the subsequent imports will be furnished if required 

by you. 
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Statement of market prices (cum duty) of Bam Silk assessable on Tariff value i 
from April 1983 to April 1938. 


Article!). 

1933 
Current 
Tariff 
Value 
Ks. 4 
per lb. 

1934 
Current 
'Tariff 
Value 
Its. 3 
per lb. 

193.7 
Current 
Tariff 
Value 
Rs. 3 
per lb. 

1930. 

1937. 

1938. 

Item 40.—Indian 

Customs Tariff— 
Bilk, Haw, China— 

ItS. A. 

Its. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Yellow Shanghai— 







January . 

•• 

3 8 0 

3 8 3 




February 


3 10 0 





March 

.. 

3 10 0 


.. 



April 

4 2 

3 0 0 


.a 



May 

4 10 

3 0 0 





June 

4 7 

3 8 0 





July 

4 7 

3 8 0 


a. 



August . 

4 2 

3 0 0 


.. 



September 

4 1 

3 0 0 


.. 



Ootober . 

4 1 

3 0 3 


• • 



November 


. . 


, , 



December 

3 14 

3 7 0 





Duppion all kinds— 

June . 

All other sorts— 

•• 

•• 

Current 

T. V. 

Rs. 3 
per lb. 

•• 

Curr ent 

T. V. 

Rs. 1 8 

4 14 


February 

March 



3 7 0 

3 0 0 


Current 

T. V. 

2 10 0 
per lb. 


April 

•• 

•• 

3 7 0 

•• 

•* 

• • 

May 

•• 

*• 

3 9 0 

•• 

3 8 

♦ • 

June 

•• 

•- 

3 8 0 

• • 

•- 

.. 

July 


•• 

3 13 0 

.. 

4 8 

.. 

August . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

4 0 
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Statement of market prices (cum. duty) of raw silk assessable on Tariff 
values from April, 1933 to April, l'.liS. 


Articles. 

1933 
Current 
Tarifl 
Value 
Rs. 4 
per Jb. 

1934 

Current 

Tariff 

Value 

Rs. 3 
per lb. 

1935 

Current 

Tariff 

Value 

Rs. 3 
per lb. 

1930. 

1937. 

1938. 

All other sorts — contd. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. a. r. 

Rs. A. V. 

Rs. a. r. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

September 


. . 

.. 


., 


October . 

.. 

.. 

. . 

. , 

6 8 

.. 

November 

. . 

, , 

.. 




December 

• , 

, , 



# , 


Raw Silk from 
Japan— 

Japanese filatures — 
January . 



• • 

Current 

T. V. 

Rs. 3-2 
per lb. 


T. V. 

Rs. 4 12 
per lb. 

5 14 

February 


* * 

*jai __ 

6 6 6 


5 14 

March . 

• • 



6 6 6 


5 14 

April . 

• • 

• • 


6 6 6 


6 12 

May . 

• 4 

• • 


5 0 0 


• • 

Juno . 

• • 

• • 


5 14 0 


• • 

July 

4 • 



5 12 0 


• 4 

August . 

• • 



5 2 0 


* • 

September 

• * 



6 11 0 



October . 

• « 

.. 


6 14 0 



November 




5 15 0 


* » 

December 

’ * 



6 15 0 


• • 


Statement showing imports of 


staple fibre into the Madras Presidency for 


3 years commencing from 1933-36. 


Article*. 

1935-36. 

1930-37. 

. _ i 

1937-38. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Staple fibre— 

lbs. 

Rs. 

lbs. 

Rs. 

lbs. 

Rs. 

From United King¬ 
dom. 

From Netherlands . 

396 

103 

298 

77 

560 

246 

860 

552 

„ Japan . 

400 

211 

1,792 

941 

158,000 

71,660 
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(5) Letter No. C. 1012138, dated the 6th June, 1938, from the Collector 

of Customs, Custom Rouse, Karachi, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Skricultural Industry—Protection to. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 600, dated the 13th May, 

1638. 

2. Statements showing the monthly market prices of raw silk have 
never been supplied to the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics by this Custom House. There is no local market here for raw 
silk and hence its market price is not known. 

3. Staple fibre is assessed under item 87 of the Indian Customs Tariff 
in accordance with the order of tho Central Board of Revenue contained in 
its letter D. Dis. No. 997-Cus. 1/30, dated the 8th September, 1936. 

4. 60,295 lbs. of staple fibre and yarn valued at Rs. 46,576 wore 
imported during the year 1937-38. Figures for the previous yoars are not 
available. This information can be supplied from now onwards at regular 
intervals. 


(6) Letter No. 6/B, dated the 80th June, 1938, from the Secretary Tariff 
Board, to the Collectors of Customs, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and 
Karachi. 

The Tariff Board has been informed in tho course of its Soricultural 
Enquiry that a large proportion of tho artificial silk which is being importod 
into India consists of twisted silk. Tho Board is anxious to verify this 
statement and would be grateful if you can supply it with separate figures 
for these two classes of artificial silk from April, 1938. Information is 
also required concerning the difference in price of these two articles. 


(7) Letter No. 313, dated the 19th July, 1938, from the. Collector of Customs, 
Calcutta, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Artificial silk. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 6/B, dated tho 30th June, 
1938. 

2. The description ‘ twisted silk ’ in the first sentence of your letter 
apparently refers to “ twisted artificial silk ”, i.e., to “ art silk yarn ” and 
not to “ real silk 

3. It is not possiblo to furnish the information asked for in the last 
sentence of your letter. The price of artificial silk yarn is available but 
artificial silk consists of various categories such as piecegoods, apparol, 
hosiery, etc,, which are priced on a different basis in each case and tho 
prices cannot therefore be lumped together. 


(8) Letter No. 918/38, dated the SOth July, 1988, from the Collector of 
Customs, Bombay, t» the. Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Artificial silk twisted yarns—imports, *ro. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 6/B, dated the 30th June, 
1938. 

2. Separate figures for artificial silk yarns, twisted (i.e., doubled) and 
single aro not available as imports of both those varieties are registered 
here for statistical purposes under tho head “ artificial silk yarn 
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3. Artificial silk twisted or doubled yarns are imported 'here from Japan 
and Italy, usually in two styles, viz., 160/2 and 120/2 deniers. Tho imports 
are not considerable and enquiries show that they are about 5 to 7 per 
cent, of the total imports of artificial silk yarns. 

4. At present the local ruling rates for Japanese artificial silk twisted 
yarns aro practically on a par with the rates for single yarns of tho 
same deniers. Ordinarily, however, the c.i.f. costs of doubled yarns aro 
about 10 Yens or Rs. 8 per 100 lbs. higher than thoso of single yarns. 
The Italian artificial silk yarns are comparatively dearer. The Syndicate 
e-r-godown prices aro Rs. 1-3-6 per lb. for 150/2 and Its. 1-3 per lb. for 
120/2. The price of single yarn of tho same deniers and quality is As. 11-9 
per lb. 


(9) Letter No. R. 0. R. 1129188, dated the 19th July, 1938, from W. J. 
Ward, Esrj., B.A., Collector of Customt, Madras, to the Secretary, 
Tariff Board. 

Artificial silk consisting twisted silk—imtortb of. 

I havo the honour to refer to your letter No. 6/B, dated the 30th Juno, 
1038 

2. It is presumed that the term " twisted silk ” refers to (1) artificial 
silk yarn mixed with other textiles or staple fibre excluding silk and (2) silk 
yarn made from silk waste or noils mixed with artificial silk or other textiles 
or staplo fibre. Imports of these two kinds of ynrn are being separately 
rerordod in tbe trade statistics from April, 1038 and I enclose a statement 
showing figures of imports of the two kinds from April, 1938 to June, 1938. 

3. No other local information regarding the relative prices is available. 


From April, 1938 to June, 1938 (Imports into the Madras Presidency). 



Chief Port 
(Fort Saint 
George.) 

Tutioorin. ■ 

Total. 


m 

1 

lb*. 

Ra. 

lbs. 

Ra. 

•97’9f»>—Artlflolal silk yarn— 

m 

■ 





April 1938. 

■ 

■ 





From Japan . 

V 



15,741 

34,600 

21,131 

May 1938. 







From Japan 

•• 



2,185 

4,000 

2.1R6 

„ Italy 

8,000 

4,785 

• • 

•• 

8,000 

4,785 

Total 

8,000 

4,785 

4,000 

2,186 

12,000 

6,971 


* Serial number as per proscribed list of articles for foreign import trade. 


76 




















Chief Port 
(Fort 8aint 
George). 

Tutioorin. 

Total. 


lbs. 

Rs. j 

lb*. 

Rs. 

lbs. 

Rs. 

*97‘9(»)—Artificial silk yarn 
— contd. 







June 1938. 







From Japan . . . 

10,000 

6,465 

30,800 

17,044 

40,800 

22,609 

Italy 

10,000 

4,698 

•• 

•• 

10,000 

4,698 

Total 

20,000 

10,163 

30,800 

17,044 

60,800 

27,207 

*97-9(i»)—Artificial silk yam 
mixed with other textilos 
or staple fibre excluding 
silk. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Nil 

•• 

• • 

•97-7(6) (in)—Silk yam mado 
from silk waste or noils 
mixed with artificial silk 
or other textiles or staple 
fibre. 






• a 






Cooanada (only) 

May 1938. 







From Japan . . 

•jj 

* * 

! - 

rjM 1 

• • 

662 

1,484 


(10) Litter No, C. 1433/38, dated the SOth July, 1938, from the Collector 
of Customs, Karachi, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Subject .— Serioultural enquiry — Artificial sulk, twisted—imports or. 

I have the honour to refer to your lettor No. 6/B, dated the 30tii 
June, 1938. 

2. Imports of artificial silk yarn twisted with silk hare not been notioed 
at this port. 

3. Twisted artificial silk yarn is regularly imported at this port. Usually 
tho price of this kind of yarn is about 25 per cent, or 3 annas per lb. 
higher than that of the plain variety; and this is due to the difference 
in price always existing in the supplying countries of Japan and Italy. 
But at prcsont there is practically no difference in price between the two 
varieties of yarn in tho consuming contres in India owing to the plain 
or single fold yarn being more in demand and stocks in India being 
depleted. 

4. No separate statistics of imports of twisted and plain artificial silk 
yarn are maintained in this Custom House. Tt can, however, be stated 
from experience that imports of the two varieties are about equal in 
quantity. 

* Serial number as per prescribed list of article* for foreign import 
trade, 
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(11) Demi-official letter No. E36, dated the 25th June, 1938, from N. J, 
Houghton, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary, Tariff Board, to l'. N. 
L'haiulavarkar, Esq., Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

The Collector of Customs, Bombay, in December, 1935 Buppliod the 
Government of India with an estimate of the consumption of artificial 
silk yarns by mills and hnndlooms. The Tariff Board would be most grateful 
if you could supply it with a similar estimate now. Jt would be convenient 
if details of the consumption were given under the same beads as in 1935. 
In order to show you what was done then, 1 enclose a copy of the letter 
containing the information then supplied 


Enclosure. 

1). 0., dated the SOth December, 11)85, from the Collector of Customs, 

Bombay, to the lion'hie Mr. T. .4. Stewart, C.S.I., l.l'.S. 

As desired 1 am sending herewith a note and statement prepared by 
Appraiser Mr. Gbuudy alter making further enquiries. 

AC.A. 

I havo made careful enquiries in the market and at Courtaulds (India) 
Ltd., and tbo information gathered by mo is as under: — 

The approximate imports of foreign artificial silk yarns in the year 
193-1-35 amounted to about 16,614,949 lbs. out of which the Indian Hand- 
loom Industry consumed about 82 per cent, ol the imported stuff, while the 
Indian Textile Mills consumed only about 18 per cent. 

In the Handloom Industry artificial silk yarns have replaced cotton 
yarns to the extent of about 40 per pent., e.g., cotton coloured fancy suns 
which were the rage four years ago have now been replaced by attractive 
artificial silk ones at practically the same cost.. Further, the handloom 
industry uses a fairly large percentage of dull lustre silk yarns which 
is a good substitute fov foreign Schappe spun silk yarns. Lastly the 
Handloom Industry makes a lot of mixed stuff' where also artificial silk 
yarns have replaced foreign spun silk yarns. 

The use of artificial silk yarns by the Indian Handloom Industry does 
not affect the Indian Silk (Sericultnral) Industry much as the production 
of Indian Silk is yet very limited, the Silk Industry of Mysore and Kashmir 
cannot supply large quantities. 

Estimated consumption. 

Artificial Silk Yarns 19ST-S5. 

Mills for fabrics containing about 100 per cent, 
artificial silk ....... 

Mills for fabrics containing about 50 per cent, 
artificial silk ....... 

Mills for fabrics containing about 15 per cent, 
artificial silk ....... 

Mills for borders containing up to 10 por cent, 
artificial silk ....... 

Hnndlooms for fabrics containing 100 per cent, 
artificial silk ....... 

Hnndlooms for fabrics containing about 50 per 
cent, artificial silk ...... 

Handlooms for fabrics containing Borders and 
Headings of up to about 15 per cent, 
artificial silk ...... 

Hosiery and Miscellaneous . . 


16,614,949 


Lbs. 

864,000 

1 , 200,000 

720,000 

280,000 

3,000,000 

8,000,000 

1,936,000 

614,949 


Total 
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(12) D. 0. No. 887 / 88, dated the 7th July, 1938, from Ur. P. N. Chanda* 
varkar, Collector of Customs, Bombay, to Mr. N. J. Rovghton, C'.8.1., 
C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Pleaso refer to your D. O. No. 030, dated the 25th June, 1938. 

I enclose a copy of a note, dated the 5th July, 1938, prepared by an 
Appraiser which contains tho information required by the Tariff Board. 

Copy of note, dated the 5tji July, 1938, by Appraiser Mr. Madgaokar. 

The total imports of artificial silk into India for the last three yean 
are as under : — 

■ Lbs. 

1936-36 14,911,162 

1936- 37 17,628,884 

1937- 38 31,589,038 


It is evident from these figures that there has boon a rapid advance 
in imports for the year 1937-38. This is mostly due to the heavy hookings 
of Japanese artificial silk owing to an apprehension that there would be a 
shortage in Japanese supplies on account of tho Sino-Japanese conflict. 
From the trend of the market it mny now be surmised that during the 
■current year, i.e., 1938-39 imports will not roach the level of the preceding 
year and are estimated to bo somewhere between 20 million to 25 million 
lbs. It is to he noted that during 1937-38 many artificial silk weaving 
factories for the manufacture of pure artificial silk fabrics liavo sprung 
up. Power looms numbering about 5,000 have been installed in these 
factories and about 10 per cent, of the imports of artificial silk yarns are 
consumed by these looms. As tho year advances moro looms are expected 
to operate. Tho consumption by tho mill industry is estimated to be ahout 
15 per cent, which means that 25 per cent, is roughly taken up by power 
looms. Out of the remuining, 1 per cent, is taken up by amall industries 
such as hosiery and lace making and 74 per cent, is consumed by the 
handloom industry. 

Tho genoral belief is that artificial silk yarns cannot replace silk yarns 
owing to the conspicious different qualities of the two materials. To a 
certain extent only it can and that extent is little larger at present 
beeauso of the advance in price of silk and the other higher overhead 
charges, e.g., duty which make it unprofitable for handloom weavers to 
weave silk in preference to artificial silk. What artificial silk really com¬ 
petes with is cotton mercerised yarns, because of value and the quality of 
lustre. 

A rough estimate of the consumption of artificial silk by mills and 
ihandlooms would be as under: — 

Ter cent. 

Mills for fabrics containing 100 per cent, artificial 

silk.15 

Mills for fabrics containing 50 per cent, artificial silk 5 

Mills for fabrics containing 15 per cent, artificial 

silk. 4 

Mills for fabrics containing 10 per cent, artificial silk 

(for borders, etc.).1 

Hnndlooms for fabrics containing 100 per cent, arti¬ 
ficial silk ..15 

Handlooms for fabrics containing 60 per cent, arti¬ 
ficial silk.60 

Handlooms for fabrics containing 15 per cent, arti¬ 
ficial silk (for borders, headings, etc.) ... 9 

Hosiery and Miscellaneous.1 
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(IS) Letter No. 69C, dated the 15th July, 19.3d, from the Tariff Board, 
to the Collector of Customs, Madras, 

Subject: Exports op raw bile. 

I am directed to say that the Board has noticed from the Soa-borne 
Trade Accounts that the share of Madras in the exports of raw silk from 
India during the year 1936-37 amounted to 22,400 lbs. volued at Re. 6,306 
only. This gives an average declared value of a little over annas four 
per pound. The Board would be glad to bo informed as to what kind of 
raw silk is represented by these figures, and, if possible the names of the 
places of origin of the exports may be indicated. 


(14) Letter dated the 30th July, 1938, from the Collector of Customs, 
Madras, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Exports of raw bile. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 696, dated the 15th July, 
1938, and to state that the exports of raw silk referred to by you were 
declured in the Shipping Bills as “ wild silk waste ”. A sample was 
examined and it has been ascertained that the articlo consists of a mixture 
of reeling and cocoon waste silk. The place of origin is the Mysore State. 


(16) Letter No. 695, dated the 15th July, 1938, from the Tariff Board , 
to the Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

Subject: Exports of raw bile. 

I am directed to say that the Tariff Board has noticed from the 
Sea-borne Trade Accounts that out of the total exports from India of raw 
silk in 1936-37 amounting to 46,178 lbs. valued at Rs. 1,09,170, Siam 
took 20,798 lbs. worth Rs. 96,364 and that the whole of it was exported 
from the port of Bombay. 1 am to request that the Board may, if possible, 
be informed of the places whore the silk exported to Siam was produced. 


(16) Letter No. 5 — 5t/38-C., dated the 11th August, 1938, from the Collector 
of Customs, Bombay, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Exports op raw silk. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 695, dated the 15th 
July, 1938. 

2. The raw silk exported during 1936-37 was mulberry silk and has 
been ascertained to be produced in Kashmir. 


(17) Note forwarded by the Collector of Customs, Madras, dated the 27th 

August, 1938. 

1. Bow declared values are computed. —In respect of goods assessable 
on tariff values, e.g., raw silk from China, Japanese filatures, etc., tho 
assessed values on which duty is calculated aro based on the tariff 
values current for the year. Apart from tho assessable value how¬ 
ever the importer is called upon to declare in his bill of entry 

the “ real value ” as defined in Section 30 of the Sea Customs 

Act. Section 30 (6) applies in the case of all the goods concerned in 

this reference imported at MadraB, and the real vnlue to be declared iB 
in short tho ordinary landed cost. The invoice prices showing tho c.i.f. 
cost are converted into rupees (if they are not in rupees) at the selling 
rates for demand drafts quoted by £he Exchange Banks, tho rate applicable 
to a bill of entry being that quoted on the working day previous to the 
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date of the first presentation of the bill of entry in the Custom riouse. 
To this amount in rupees ure added landing charges which are calculated 
at a conventional rate of 11s. 3-12 per ton. When the goods ore not such 
as are assessable on tariff vuluos, assessment is made on this real value. 

2. Uow the different classes uj imported silk tire assessed and how they 
are classified for Customs purposes/—Sillc is classified and assessed on the 
basis of Items 46, 46 (1), 47 (and loot-note) and 47 (1) of the Indian CustomB 
Tariff—Fourteenth issuo. 

3. Why the Customs returns tin not show any imports oj Japanese 
filature silk when we are tuld by the Bombay Silk Merchants' Association 
that this quality of silk is being imported throutjh Bombay Bart 1 — 
Imports of Japanese filature silk are not shown in Customs returns 
because a separute recording lias not been prescribed for purposes of the 
monthly or annual returns of the sea-borne trade— vide No. 97— 7 (a) (iv) 
at page 23 of No. 1—Imports—From foreign countries, issued by the 
Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, India, cm reeled up 
to April, 1938. Actually, so far us this l’ort is concerned nearly the 
whole of tho imports of raw silk from Japan consists of Japanese filatures. 

4. What is the system adopted by the Customs authorities to ascertain 
the market prices of different kinds of raw silk !—This is done liy enquiries 
of the fow chief importers (who number about four at this port) who have 
their sales offices at the chief markets for the goods, viz., Conjecvaram, 
Bangalore, Salem and Kumbakonum. (A silk or silk pieeegoods market as 
such does not exist in Madras). Thu dealers referred to above and the biggest 
indentor and importer, vis., Messrs. Mitsui Ilussan Kaisha, Ltd., aro in 
daily touch with the prices in the four markets in South India and any 
information regarding prices is obtained from them and is verifiable from 
their records. 

5. When was the specific duty first imposed on silk yarn, spun silk and 
warps ? —Silk yarn and warps. —This w as imposed by the Indian Tariff (Textile 
l'rotoetion) Amendment Act, 1934, and camo into effect from flic 1st 
May, 1934. 

Spun silk .—This waa imposed in 1936 (effective from tho 1st May, 1936) 
by the Indian Turiff (Amendment) Act, 1936. 

6. Uow are the different classes of silk grouped for the purpose of 
fixing tariff values1 —In viow of criticism Ievolled by the previous Turiff Board 
against the then classifications of silk for purposes of turiff valuation (vide 
paragraphs 145 and 146 of the Report of tho Indian Tariff Board, pages 124 
and 125), they wore recast, tho now classifications being made to accord 
with the Board’s views that they should bo based on the process of manu¬ 
facture and relative uniformity of Indian market value rather than on 
coloui and port of shipment. Tho present heads under Item 46 of tho 
Indian Customs Tariff represent the evolution and culmination of this 
change. 

7. According to the statistics of value attached to the accounts of 
tea-borne trade, the imports of raw silk into India show a sudden rise in 
value per lb. beginning in January, 19.17 and ending in February, 1938 when 
there was a sudden drop. Can you account for this f Is it due to a temporary 
change of price or to a temporary switch over to an article of better quality t 
—In 1937 the normal upward trend in prices was given an unusual impetus 
consequent on throo causes, viz. : — 

fl) America and to somo extent the Continent were taking regular 
and in some cases increased supplies from Japan; 

(2) it appoars to have been realised and expected from market condi¬ 

tions at the time that there would ho a definite and appreciable 
increase in the tariff value to be fixed for 1938; and 

(3) the expected influence on the price factor of the Sino-Japanese 

War which at the time was beginning to be regarded as an 
undoubtedly prolonged conflict. 
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In oonsequeneo importers were willing to speculate in the direction of 
obtaining and holding larger stocks (i) against subsequent rise in prices 
and anticipated high profits and (ii) to Avade higher freight and shortage 
of tonnago which were bound to come later. 

The fall in 1938 referred to is attributahlo mainly to a violent reaction 
from the position described above. Large stocks and a dull market here 
resulted in a considerable fall in prices which was augmonted by (i) a drop 
in imports into America leaving Japan with large “ distressed ” stocks, 
for which a market had to. be found somewhere and at any cost, and (ii) 
the arrival of cheap Chinese raw silk assisted by a depreciated currency 
and (iii) the sympathetic drop in price of tho indigenous (Kashmir) product. 

8. Change s in tariff on silk, artificial silk a net silk goods since 1st April, 
19H .—A tabular statement* giving the required information is enclosed. 

9. Whether there is min import duly on seed cocoons and, if so, whether 
they me classified for tariff pm poses under the some head as Cocoons .—■ 
Seed cocoons have not been imported here. They would be assessed 
at 25 por cent, ad valorem plus 14 annas per lb. under Item 1G of the 
Indian Customs Tariff as silk cocoons. 

10. Whether hand-reeled Japimsi silk is assessed to doty under the 
tariff valued head “ Japanese. Filatures ” and if not under uhut other 
head. —Hand-reelod Japanese silk is not considered to be covered by the 
description Japanese filatures and so is not assessed to duty on tho tariff 
value for 11 Japanese filatures". It is assessed ail valorem on its invoice 
value. 

11. The. projiortion in which ray silks of HIM arul 20/i'J denier* are 
being imported in Bombay.—This point can bo answered only by Bombay. 

12. Whether if is admimstiatively feasible and convenient to levy 
ad valorem duty on mu: silk on the basis of invoice values Instead of tariff 
value as at present. —Tliore are strong objections to the assessment of duty on 
tho hasis of invoice values, one of the principal being that tho invoices are 
not to be relied upon to furnish the correct real value. It is true that goods 
included in a tariff-valuod category pay less/more than if assessed on tho 
real value when the latter is above/below tbo tariff value, but this is 
not a considerable drawback when the range of variation is small and is 
more thun counterbalanced by the advantages of the tariff value system. 


(18) Letter So. 818138, dated the 13th September, 1038, from the. 

Collector of Customs, Horn bay, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

1 have the honour to refer to tho following points which were raised 
in tho course of my oral evidence on the 1st instunt and in respect of 
which I wus requested to furnish further information.' 

1. Imports of Jaitanese raw silk into India vii China. —Further investiga¬ 
tions indicate that hitherto no Japanese raw silk appoars to have been 
imported from China and passed off at tho tariff valuo for Chinese yarn. 
It is true that the superior quality of Japanese filatures would offer induce¬ 
ment for such an attempt, but the packing of the article and the labels 
of origin on the bundle provide two effect!vo criteria for differentiating 
between the two qualities. Chinese raw silk is packed in comparatively 
larger and heavier bundles. I have soen representative bundles of tho two 
qualities and find that an attempt of the nature roferred can be successful 
only if tho Japanese sendor were to oopy the Chinese mode of packing, 
affix false lahols, ship tho consignment first to China and arraugo for its 
re-shipment from China to India. But in such cose tho consumer will 
buy it only at the lower price prevailing for the Chinese yarn (which it is 
alleged to be) and the saving in duty is, therefore, very likely to be offset 
by the additional freight and shipping charges and by the lower price 


Not printed. 
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offered for it. It is unlikely, therefore, that such an attempt would be 
niaue us it would not be a paying proposition. 

2. The. descriptions of raw silk falling under the tariff valve.il head 

“ All sorts ” in item 46, Indian Customs Tariff. —This is a residuary head 

covoring all kinds of imported Chinese raw silk not enumerated in the 
heads above that head. At present, the only two qualities assessable under 
the head “ All sorts ” are “ Re-reelod ” and “ Filature ’’ silks. 

3. The scope of the description “ Paj, nil sort* ” in the foot-note J to 

the. Tariff valued head (c) Other sorts under item 48, Indian Custom • 
Tariff. —This description includes Paj from all countries including China 
and Japan. 

4. The qualities of silk yarn imported from Italy and the item in the 
Indian Customs Tariff under which they are assessable. —Silk yarns imported 
from Italy are understood to be yarns spun from waste silk. They aro 
assessable under item No. 47 of the Indian Customs Tariff at 26 per cent. 
ad valorem plus 14 annas per lb. 

6. Further consideration of the Kashmir Scheme outlined in the accom¬ 
paniment to the Hoard’s letter No. 850 , dated the 18th August, 1088 .—1 
understood fiom the President of the Hoard that the proposal was to be 
considered only with reference to raw silk and was as follows. Tho 
Board would fix the 11 fair soiling value of Indian raw silk. The Customs 
Department would verify the description and quality of the raw silk 
imported and, after scrutinising tho invoice, would chargo duty at the 
ad valorem rate on the value stated in the invoice. It would also charge 
a specific duty which would be equivalent to the difference between the 
fixed “ fair selling value ” and the invoice price plus the ad valorem duty 
charged, so as to bring up tho total cum duty value of the particular 
quality of raw silk imported to the level of the “ fair selling value ”. 

I have considered the scheme carefully and am of the opinion that 
there are serious practical objections to it: — 

(a) So far as this port is concerned, the proposal is based on an 

incorrect premise v is. tbut the ml valorem duty is or can 
be charged on the invoice value or landed cost under danse ( b) 
of section 30, Sea Customs Act. As a matter of fact, almost 
every quality of raw silk imported at present is regulnrly bought 
and sold in the local market in wholesale quantities and at 
wholesale rates. For every one of them, therefore, a “ real 
value ” such as is contemplated in clause (a) of sectiou 30 
of the Sea Customs Act (VIII of 1378) is ascertainable. It will 
be observed that, under that section, if a wholesale cash price 
is ascertainablo for any goods, Buch goods must bo assessed 
on tho basis of such price and can not be dealt with under 
clause (b) of tho section, i.e., the ad valorem duty cannot be 
assessed on “ invoice value ”. For several years, all qualities 
of raw silk havo been assessed on tariff values which are based 
on the averages of the wholesale cash prices less duty for such 
qualities. Even if the present system of asssessment of raw 
silk on tariff valuations is discarded, tjie law as it stands at 
presont makes it obligatory that importations of raw silk should 
be assessed on the wholesale market valuo under clause (a) of 
section 30 of tho Sea Customs Act in view of the fact that 
wholesale cash prices for all qualities of raw silk imported 
are definitely ascertainable at this port. 

(b) The existing rules require that for every tariff valued article 

the importer should make a declaration in the bill of entry 
filed by him of the real value of that article, as defined in 
section 30 (a) of the Sea Customs Act, i.e., the wholesalo market 
value of tlic article less duty. The assessing officer verifies 
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that declaration before he completes the assessment. Ab sales 
in the market are not necessarily based on the invoice value 
of the article, and as very often they may not have any rela¬ 
tion to it, the declaration of market value is verified by the 
assessing officer by means of independent personal enquiries in 
the trade. Under the prosent system, therefore, the question 
of his verification of the invoice value of the consignment cannot 
and does nut arise. Thu proposed scheme involves assessment 
of invoice value and consequently the verification of the state¬ 
ment of value in invoices would assume primary importance 
and would become necessary. There are, however, certain 
practical difficulties in this respect which are dealt with below 
as additional objections to the proposal. 

(a) The Board is already aware that the import trade of raw silk 
is confined to a few (not more than six) large importers who 
have prueticully the monopoly of it and who have branches 
in China und Japan for buying and consigning bilk on account 
uf their Bombay offices. Transactions are not always nego¬ 
tiated through Banks, with the result that independent and 
satisfactory evidence is not at present available, nor is it likely 
to be available in future, for the purpose of verifying whether 
the invoice prices represent the correct competitive prices 
in the export market of the supplying country or whether 
the invoice is merely a pro formd document showing a hypo¬ 
thetical valuo or an adjustment of accounts aa between the 
branch and the Bombay offico. According to the proposed 
scheme, the specific duty equivalent to the difference between 
the fair selling value on' the one hand and the invoice price 
plus the ad valorem duty on the other would represent the 
protection to the Indian producer against the influx of foreign 
raw silk. In view of the circumstances stated which render 
it difficult to obtain independent evidence for the vorificution 
of invoice values, it would be left in the final event, to the 
importer himself of foreign silk to adjust and determine that 
protection and on this principal ground the scheme fails of 
its purpose. 

(d) It is not unlikoly that importers would inflate invoice values, 
even at tho risk of paying more duty on such value at the 
ad valorem rate, with the object of reducing the difference 
between the fixed fair selling price and the invoice value cum 
duty. What is lost by way of additional ad valorem, duty 
may he more than made up by evading the “ differentia) duty ”. 
It will, therefore, be inexpedient to court the risk of fall in 
revenue incidental to the chance of basis of assessment from 
30 (a) to 30 ( b) for the sake of a proposal of which the object 
could be easily defeated by manipulation by the importers. 

(«) It will probably be difficult to devise a suitablo formula by which 
assessment on invoice value could be made legal, without 
amending the Sea Customs Act. All that could be done by an 
amendment of the Tariff Schedule i* to prescribe a specific 
duty, as contemplated in the Kashmir proposal, in addition 
to the ad valorem rate. The valuo on which the latter rate 
is to be applied will have to be left to be determined by the 
Customs Collector in accordance with the provisions of Section 
30, Sea Customs Act. In offect, therefore, the specific duty 
will be the equivalent of the difference between the market 
value and the fair selling price. For the purpose of calculating 
the assessable value, the duties will have to be deducted from 
the gross market values. As the specific duty is not a fixed 
figure, but a varying one. dependent on the market value 
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itself, the assessing officer will not know what to deduct. The 
scheme will, therefore, prove unworkable, if it is basod on 
market values, and illegal if it is based on invoice vulues. 

(/) As regards the observations in the Kashmir note, 1 may state 
that, though a number of other articles from Japan are 
being assessed on invoico value without any difficulty, it is 
dona under circumstances which are dissimilar. In the first 
place, assessment under section JO (b) is resorted to only when 
a “ real valno ” under section 30 (a) is not ascertainable. In 
the second placo, invoices are not always made out by a branch 
of the importer and the number of importers is comparatively 
much larger. Independent evidence such as for example 
Hank draft, contract note, indents, etc., is always available 
and usually inspected for the purpose of testing whether or 
not the invoice price represents the correct cost of delivery. 
This cannot be said to bo the case in respect of the imports 
of raw silk. 

6. Letter from the President, Silk Merchants’ Association, Bombay, 
dated the UOth July, 1938, enclosed with Hoard's letter, dated the oOth 
August, 1938 .—Enquiries vory recently instituted go to show that the 
influx of smuggled goods into the Bombay market has now considerably 
declined. The strict measures recently adopted by Government have reduced 
the extent of the smuggling, though it is believed that the Baluchistan 
border still offers some scope for this illicit trade. It is estimated that the 
total quantity of smuggled goods in tho Bombay market cannot exceed 
10 per cent, of tho legitimate business done in tho trade. These enquiries 
also show that smuggling is neither the only nor the main cause of the 
depression in the silk trade. It may be said to have affected the price 
level to somo extent, but there are other causes for the depression, viz. : — 

(a) growing reluctance to buy foreign cloth and generally reduced 

purchasing power; 

(b) over-trading, i.e., buying in excess of the demand; 

(t) credit facilities granted by the Bank having the effect of inducing 
over-trading; and 

(d) increasing popularity (on account of cheapness) and consequent 
competition of artificial silk. 

It is reported that two big firms in Bombuy failed recently as a consequence 
of over-trading and that the Banks have now adopted a policy of restrict¬ 
ing credit. Dealors have also decided to restrict buying. As a result of 
this, there are indications that tho trade is showing signs of some improve¬ 
ments. 


57, Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statiatice, 

Calcutta. 

(I) Demi-official letter No. 503, dated the. 13th May, 1938, from N. J. 
Houghton, Esq., C.I.E., J.C.S., Secretary, Tariff Board, to Dr. John 
Alatthai, C.I.E., Director General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, Calcutta. 

You are probably aware that the Indian Tariff Board have been asked 
to investigate the question of granting protection to the Sericultural 
Industry. I would feel most grateful if you could let us know the basis 
on which your Department calculates the tariff values of tho various articles 
included in the Tariff Schedule. Pleuse also let me know whether any 
change has been proposed with regard to the grouping since the Board 
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reported in 1033 with spocial reference to paragraphs 145 to 147 of the 
Tariff Board Ueport on Sericulture (1933). Under what item is staplo fibre 
classified iu the auuuul report of sea-borne trade t 1 should be grateful 
for an answer as soon as possible. 


(2) Letter No. HO, dated the 2hth May, lOSy. from the Tariff Board, to 
the Director (Jenerul of Commercial intellnjenu. und Statistics, 
l 'alcutta. 

1 am directed to request you to be good enough to supply us with a 
Table showing the Index Numbers of wholesale prices since the year 1933-34 
of rice, ragi, juvari and raw silk similar to the Table given on page 76 
of the Report of the Indian Tariil Board on the grant of protection to 
the Sericultural Industry which was published iu the year 1933. 


(3) V. 0. No. Mdl-C.I.E., dated 2Mh Mini, 19SS, from C. T. N. Menan, 
Esq., B.A., Defaltij Dvector of Commercial Intelligence, Calcutta, to 
X. J. ltuughtan, Esq., (.'.I E., I.C.S., Secretary , Tariff Board. 

Will you kindly rofor to your I>. O. lotter No. 503 of the 13th May, 
193H, regarding basis of tariff valuation, tariff classification of raw silk, 
etc..' As Dr. Mattbai is away at Simla 1 take the liberty to reply to 
your letter and eneloso a note on the ditlorent points raised in it. 1 hopo 
this will meet your requirements. 


Note on the basis and procedure of 'Tin iff Valuation, Classification of raw 
silk by tariff valuation put poses and clarification of ,■duple fibre for 
statisticat purjioses. 

1. There has been no substaniiul ehnngo in the basis and procedure of 
tariff valuation from that outlined in the first half of paragraph 146 of 
the Report ol the Indian Tariff Board on the Sericultural industry (1933). 

2. In order to meet the criticisms on the classification for tariff valuation 
purposes of raw silk made by the Tariff Board in their report of 1933, the 
entile classification of raw silk as it then existed was revised according to 
tlie description known to the trade and on the basis of the process of 
manufacture and Lhe relative uniformity of Indian market value of the 
difterent grades ot raw silk Tins revised classification which came into 
force on 1st January, 1935, was as follows: — 

T. V. per lb. 

Silk, raw— 

Chinese— 

Waste products, including Duppion 
all kinds ...... 

H and-rcclod. 

All other sorts . 


Subsequently however, it was found desirable to takp out “ Duppion 
all kinds ” from tin combined sub-head Waste products including Duppion 
all kinds ” as lhe disparity in value.-, of Duppion and other waste product* 
is appreciable und Duppion if easily distinguishable from other waste 
products. A tariff value had also to be fixed for “ Japanese filatures ” 
mainly on the ground that their assessment on the market value gave them 
an unfair advantage over Chinese silk filatures, because of the difference 
in the method of assessment. Those changes were given effect to on 1st 
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January, 1936, and since then and till 31st Dccomber, 1937, the classification 
of raw silk for tariff valuation purposes has been as below. — 


Silk, raw— 

Chinese— 

WaBte products . 
Duppion, all kinds 
Hand-reelod 
All other sorts 
Japanese filatures , 


Per lb. 


With effcet from 1st January, 1938, however, the sub-hend “ Hand-roelcd ” 
was revised to 11 Ifand-reelod (excluding re-reeled) ” to eliminate tho 
possibility of high-priced hand re-reeled silks being assessed on the low tariff 
value fixed for hand-reeled silk; the hand ro-rcelcd silks are therefore now 
assessable under “ All other sorts The existing classification is therefore 
as follows: — 

Per lb. 

Silk, raw— 

Chinese— 

W'aste products. 

Duppion, all kinds .... 

Hand-reeled (excluding re-rectcd) 

All other sorts. 

Japanese filatures ..... 


3. “ Staple fibre and yarn ” are separately recorded in the foreign sca- 
borno import trade returns of British fndia with ollect from April, 1937. 
Prior to that date “ Staple fibre ” was included under “ Textiieb—othor 
textiles—raw " and “ Yarns ” and other products made therefrom under 
the relevant sub-honds under “ Textiles—artificial silk ”. 


(4) Letter No. 90i$, dated the 7th June, 1IM8, from the Director General 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistic), to the Secretary, Tariff 
Board. 

Index numbers of wholesale trices of certain articles at Bangaloiib. 

With reference to your letter No. 346, dated the 24th May, 1938, on 
the above subject, I have tho honour to enclose a statoment showing the 
index numbers of whole prices of rice, ragi, javuri and raw silk at Bangalore 
since 1933 on a monthly basis as reported to this Department by the Director 
of Industries and Commerce in Mysoro, Bangalore. 









Index Number) of wholesale prices at Bangalore of certain selected articles ( 1914 price = 100)— contd. 
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(5) Letter No. 630, dated the Sith June, 1938, from the Tariff Board, to 
the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, 
Calcutta. 

I am directed to request you to kindly send statement* (with three spare 
copies) showing the quantity and value of the imports from Japan into 
Kathiawar ports of— 

(1) artificial silk piocegoods, 

(2) cotton and artificial silk mixture and piecegooda, 

(3) artificial silk yarn, and 

(4) raw silk, 

for the lust five year*. 


(6) Letter No. 10I09-Q., dated the SOth June, 1038, from the Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta, to the 
Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Imports or Artificial Silk and raw silk into the Kathiawar forts from 
Japan during the last five years. 

With reference to your lotter No. 030, dated the 21th June, 1933, on 
the above subject 1 enclose a statement (with 3 sparo copies) showing the 
imports of raw and artificial silk from Japan during the last five official 
years, as classified in tho trade return. 



ihowing the quantity and value of Artificial SSk and rate tilk imported into the Xathiavor Porte from Japan during the fiscal peart 

2933-3* to 1937-3S. 
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9) 



(a) Discontinued from April, 1935. 

(A) Separately recorded from April, 1935. 
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(7) letter So. 66.'/, dated the. Gth July, 1038, from the Tariff Board, to- 
the Director Central uj Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, 
Calcutta. 

J am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 1O409-Q., dated 
the 30tlx June, 1938, with thanks oil the subject of the imports of artificial 
silk and raw silk into the Kathiawar ports from Japan during the last 
live years. 1 am to request you to be good enough to supply similar figures 
lor reul silk goods and mixtures. Also please statu whether there are any 
imports either of artificial or real silk from countries other than Japan. 


(8) Letter So. lUol-E., dated the lath July, 1QJ8, jrom the Director 
Central of Commercial Jntellujenee and Statistics, to the Secretary, 
Tariff Board. 

Imports op silk and abtificial silk INTO THE Katuiawab PORTS PROM 

foreign countries. 

With reference to your letter No. 009, dated the 6th July, 1938, on the 
ubove subjoet, 1 enclose a statement (with three spare copies) showing the 
imports of silk and artificial silk under tho different descriptions into the 
Kathiawar ports from foreign countries during tho official years 1933-34 
to 1937-38, as compiled from the return furnished by tho State authorities. 



Statement showing. At imports of silt and artificial silk into At Kathiawar ports from foreign countries during As official gears 1933-14 to 1937-38. 
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(а) Discontinued from April, 193'i. 

(б) Separately recoriod from Ap il, 1933. 
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(9) Letter No. 729, dated the 20th July, 19.18, from the Tariff Board, to 
the Director (General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, 
Calcutta. 

I am directed to request that the Board may kindly be furnished as 
soon as possible with statements of imports from and exports to Burma 
during the year 1937-38 (».«., after Burma's separation) ol the following 
articles: — 

(1) Uaw silk, 

(2) Silk yarn or twistod silk, 

(3) Noils, 

(4) Spun silk, 

(5) Nitto yarn, 

(6) Artificial silk yarn and twisted silk rayon, 

(7) Pure silk goods, 

(8) Artificial silk goods and mixtures, 

(9) Staple fibre and coloured staple fibre. 


(10) Letter No. 771, dated the 28th July , 1938, from the Tariff Hoard, to Die 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta. 

I am directed to say that in connection with their present enquiry 
into the question of continuance of protection to tho Sericultural Industry 
in India the ftoard would be glad to bo furnished with tho following informa¬ 
tion as early as possible : — 

(1) The present market prieeB in London of Jnpanebe, Italian and 

Indian law silks together with the monthly average prices of 
those silks during the last 3 years. 

(2) Imports of those silks into the T'nited Kingdom during the last 

3 years und the quantities retained for home consumption. 


(11) Letter No. 11950-Q., dated the 30th July, W38, from the Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta, to the 
Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Imports and exports of Silk, etc., from and to Burma. 

With reference to your letter No. 729, dated the 29th July, 1938, on the 
above subject, I have the honour to enclose two statements showing the 
information as far as available in this Department. 


STATEMENT 1. 


imports from Burma into British India during the year 1937-38. 


Articles. 


Lbs. 

lls. 

Silk, raw and cocoons— 




(iii) Hand-reeled 

• ■ 



(i) Cocoons 

• * • • 

600 

4,000 

(ii) Wasto products including duppion . 

1,192 

2,600 

(iv) Other sorts . 

• ft « • 

91,746 

2,66,297 

Total of silk, raw 

and cocoon* 

93,537 

2,72.897 
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STATEMENT I— contd. 


Imports from. Burma into British India during the year 1937-38' —contd. 


Articlos. 

2. Silk yarn— 

(i) Made from silk waste . 

1 1 

Lbs. 

R», 

••• 

(ii) Made from noils 

• P 

... 

... 

(iii) Others .... 

• 

12,941 

46,905 

Total of silk yarn 

12,941 

46,905 

3. Artificial silk yarn . . s 

• 

100 

162 

4. Silk piocegoods— 

(a) Ponjee . . . . , 

Yds. 

6,672 

669 

2,627 

(h) Fuji, Boseki and Carded 
(spun silk) 

... 

• •• 

976 

(c) Crepes and Georgettes 

735 

60 

( d) Satins und Tafettas 



... 

(e) Others » . 

8,313 

1,817 

6,641 

Total of silk piecegood-s 

if 

2,546 

9,143 

5. Pieeegoods made entirely of arti¬ 
ficial silk .... 

77,607 

... 

28,651 

Dor- pairs. 

6. Hosiery—Socks and Stockings 

made chiefly of artificial eilk 831 

1,525 

2,735 

7. Goods of artificial silk mixed 
with other materials— 

(i) Containing 50 per cent, or 
more cotton 

Yds. 

2,695 


2,416 

(ii) Containing no cotton or 
less than 50 per cent, 
cotton .... 

4,267 

... 

9,968 

Total of goods of artificial 
silk mixed with other 
materials .... 

6,962 

... 

11,784 

8. Staplo fibre— 

Yarn— 

(i) Made of staple fibro only . 



• •• 

(ii) Made of staple fibre mixed 
with other textile fibres . 

... 

... 

• •• 

Total of staple fibre and 
yarn .... 


... 
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STATEMENT II. 

Statement showing the exports of silk, raw and manufactures by sea from 
British Indus to Burma daring the year 19J7-38. 

Silk. 



Quantity. 

Value. 



Rs. 

Silk raw—lbs. .... 

7,900 

21,160 

Silk piecegoods— Yds. 

33,714 

34,78-1 

Goods of silk mixed with other 
materials- -Yds. 

9,133 

6,648 

Other sorts—lbs. 

2,822 

9,320 


(12) Letter Au. 12671, dated the 11th August, 1938, from the. Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, to the Secretary, 
Tariff Hoard, Bangalore. 

Statistics ok Haw Silk. 

With reference to your letter No. 771, tinted the 28th July, 1038, on the 
above subject 1 have tho honour to enclose statements showing (a) British 
wholesale prices of Japanese and Italian silks, raw; (6) tho quantity and 
value of raw silk imported into the United Kingdom from Japan (including 
Formosa), Italy and British India during 1930, 1936 and 1937 with details 
of retained imports so far as statistics are available at present. T may udd 
that imports of Indian raw silk into the United Kingdom are insignificant 
and as such no quotation of its prices are published in the Journals received 
in this Department. 


STATEMENT 1. 

British Wholesale Brices of Silk, raw. 


(Compiled from the “Economist”, Ixmdon.) 








Silk, Italian 





Silk, Japan. 


raw from 









Milan. 





Per lb. 



Per lb. 




i 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1936-36— 










End of— 





' 





April 


5 

9 to 

7 

3 

r> 

6 

to 6 

9 

May 


6 

0 „ 

7 

3 

6 

0 

„ 7 

0 

Juno 


5 

9 „ 

0 

9 

6 

9 

„ 7 

9 

July 


6 

0 „ 

7 

0 

6 

9 

„ 7 

9 

August 


0 

9 „ 

7 

9 

7 

6 

„ 10 

0 

September 


7 

6 „ 

9 

0 

7 

6 

„ 10 

0 

October 


8 

0 „ 

10 

0 

7 

6 

11 

0 

November 


7 

9 

9 

0 

7 

6 

„ 11 

0 

December 


7 

9 

9 

0 

7 

6 

„ 11 

0 

January 


7 

G „ 

8 

6 

7 

6 

„ 11 

0 

February 


6 

9 „ 

7 

G 

7 

G 

,, 11 

0 

March 


7. 

0 „ 

8 

0 

7 

6 

„ n 

0 
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STATEMENT I— could. 

British H'/ndes-iie Viices of Silk, ruir —contil. 


(Compiled from the “ Economist ", London)— amid. 










Silk, Italian, 




Silk, Japan. 



raw from 











Milan. 






P 

or 

lb. 



Per 

lb. 





i. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

4. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

1936-37— 













End of— 













April 



6 

9 

to 

7 

C 

7 

6 

to 

11 

0 

May 



6 

3 

»» 

6 

9 

7 

G 

»» 

11 

6 

June 



6 

9 

»» 

7 

6 

7 

6 

») 

11 

0 

July 



7 

0 

»> 

7 

9 

7 

6 


11 

0 

August 



6 

9 

»» 

7 

6 

*7 

1 

6 

l > 

11 

0 

September 



7 

0 

»> 

7 

9 

7 

6 

>> 

11 

0 

October 



7 

6 

»> 

8 

G 

7 

6 


11 

0 

November 



8 

3 


9 

6 

8 

0 

ft 

9 

6 

December 



8 

9 

i> 

9 

9 

8 

0 

f) 

9 

6 

January 



8 

9 


9 

9 

8 

0 

1 J 

9 

G 

February 



8 

6 

ii 

9 

6 

8 

0 

J > 

9 

6 

March 



9 

0 

*> 

9 

9 

8 

G 

> > 

10 

0 

1937-38— 













End of— 













April 



iP 

6 

11 

9 

3 

8 

G 

1 • 

10 

0 

May 



8 

3 

»» 

9 

0 

8 

G 

7 > 

10 

0 

June 



8 

0 

»i 

9 

0 

8 

6 

1 ' 

10 

0 

July 



8 

0 

»» 

0 

0 

8 

G 

>1 

10 

0 

.August. 



7 

9 

»♦ 

8 

9 

8 

G 

»» 

10 

0 

September 



7 

9 

% i 

8 

9 

8 

6 

1 9 

10 

0 

October 



7 

0 

i» 

8 

0 


Nominal 


November 



6 

6 

»i 

7 

3 

8 

6 




December 



6 

0 

*i 

7 

3 

8 

G 

to 

7 

9 

January 



C 

6 

»i 

7 

3 

8 

0 

»» 

7 

0 

February 



6 

9 

i* 

7 

G 

7 

6 

» J 

0 

9 

March 



6 

0 

ii 

7 

0 

7 

6 


G 

9 

193849- 













End of— 













April 

• 

. 

6 

3 

i> 

7 

3 

7 

6 

>» 

6 

9 

May 

. 

. 

0 

6 

i > 

7 

3 

7 

3 


G 

9 

June 

. 


6 

9 

i» 

7 

0 

8 

0 

»> 

7 

3 
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(a) Details not yet available. 
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58. Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. 

(1) De.mi-offUial litter No. 304, datetul the 13th May, 1938, from N. J. 
Houghton, Eng., C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary, Tariff Board, to L. Mason, 
Exy., C.I.E., U.B.E., M.C., I.E.S., President, Forest Itesearih Institute 
and College, Dehra Dun. 

You are probably uwaro that tho Indian Tariff Board bos boon asked to 
investigate tho question of granting protection to the Serieultural Industry. 
The Board understands that your institute is doing some research work 
with regard to artificial silk yarn and staple fibre. The Board would be 
glad to have a detailed note on the subject. Could you kindly make it 
convenient to send us this information ns early as possible!* 


(2) D.-O. No. 3712137-7-31, dated the 14th .Tune, 1938, from T.. Mason, 
Esq., C.I.E., U.1I.E., M.C., I.F.S., President, Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, to N. J. Houghton, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary, 
Tariff Board. 

Would you please refer to your D.-O. letter No. 504, dated the 1.1th 
May, 11)38. i am sorry for the delay in replying which is due to my 
having been away on tour in South India. 1 attach for your information 
a very brief noto on tlm work done at the Forest Research Institute on 
bamboos as a possible source of cellulose for artificial silk, j trust that 
this will give you the information you require. 

I would explain that the Forest Department is very much interested 
in the possibilities of the production of cellulose from bumbnos and grasses 
and it is the opinion of tlip Paper Pulp Expert at this Institute that 
bamboo cellulose may prove the best and cheapest for the purpose in view. 
Tho Indiun Central Cotton Committee and the Bombay Government have 
recently set apart funds for investigating the possibilities of utilising cotton 
wastes and linters for the production ol artificial silk. It is, in my 
opinion, a matter for the serious consideration of Government as to whether 
funds should not similarly bo made available for the investigation into 
the preparation of cellulose from bamboos and grass. Jf, as we believe, 
celluloses can bo prepared from bamboos and grass more cheaply than 
from cotton wastes and linters, it should be moro economical to use such 
for the manufacture of staple fibres aud viscose silks, which can be 
used in admixturo with acetate silk from cotton for the production of a 
variety of artificial silks. The manufacture of viscose silk and staple fibre 
in India is of such importance that it seems to me that every effort should 
bo made to co-ordinate and control any research work done thereon. 
Hence it appears most desirable that investigations at Forest Research 
Institute should he carried out along with and in the closest touch with 
thoso on cotton wastes and linters. 


Short Note on work done at the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, 
on lutnhoo as a possible source of cellulose for artificial silk. 

Some experiments were undertaken at the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, about three years back to purify bamboo pulp so as to 
obtain cellulose which could be used for the production of artificial silk. 
The chemical composition of tho various samples of purified bamboo cellulose, 
prepared in tho laboratory, was as follows: — 

Alpha, cellulose—92 to 90 per cent. 

Copper number—About 1. 

Ash content—012 to 0-30 per cent. 

Cuprammonium viscosity—7 to 9 Centi-poises. 
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At tlial time, it was the intention to obtain n small laboratoiy pilot 
plant for tile production of artificial silk yarns and staple litres, in orner 
to find out if the various samples of celluloses prepared in the laboratory 
wore suitable for tile purpose and if not, in wliut directions they needed 
further purification and improvement, before anything further was done, 
however, information wus received that the possibilities generally of the 
artificial silk or staple fibre industry in India were being investigated by 
the Industrial Research bureau, and it was decided to discontinue work 
on artificial silk and staple fibres at the Forest Research Institute until 
flic report of the Industrial Research bureau, wus issued. The purchnso 
of the pilot plant was, therefore, deferred until the investigations of tliu 
industrial Research bureau were completed, and all experiments on the 
purification of bamboo pulp were, for the time being, belli in ubeyunce. 
'Jlio Industrial Research bureau have just rocently sent us their interim 
reports on me investigations rallied out by them and the i|Uestion as to 
whether bamboo cellulose should he further investigated tor the purpose 
in view is now open lor further consideration. 

Except lor tho few experiments mentioned ubovo oil the purification 
of bamboo pulp, no other work has boon done at the Forest Research 
Institute with regard to the production ot artificial silk or staple fibre. 


(3) Demi-official letter So. 037, dated the H(h June, V.t.iS, /rum S. J. 
Rouyhton, Esq., C.S.l. C.I.E., I.C.S., Senetaiy, Tariff Hoard, to E. 
Mason, Esq., ('.l.E., U.H.E., MX'., l.E .S., 1‘resident, Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra l)un. 

Many thanks for your D. O No. 2732/37-7-31, dated tho 14th June, 
1938. The Hoard will be glad to have copies of the interim reports of the 
Industrial Research bureau in connection with the experiments carried 
out by them tor the production of artificial silk or staple fibre. 


(4) 1). O. So. HoOiId'-lo-dU, dated tlir 37th duty, V.tSX, from L. Mason, Esq., 
('.l.E ., O.H.E., M.C., I.F.8., President, Forest Research Institute, 
Deli in Van, to S. .7. ltauyhton. Esq.. C.S.I., t'.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary, 
Tariff Board. 

As desired in your 1). 0. letter No. 627, dnted the 24th June, 11)38, I 
send herewith a copy of tho interim reports of the Industrial Research 
Bureau in connection with the experiments carried out by them for the 
production of artificial silk or staple fibre. 


Interim note on the. possibility of eeanomir production of artificial sill; in 

India. 

Tn a note on this subject for the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
drafted in Juno, 1936, by Sir brvee Burt the position at that time was 
briefly described, and the necessity for a comprehensive economic and 
technical survey was indicated. 

At that, time it appeared that ordinary rayon and rIso staple fibre might 
he produced economically in Tndia by tho viscose process from cotton linters, 
cotton waste and cheap cotton, especially the former, as there is a largo 
potential supply of linters from saw-ginned Punjah-American cotton, which 
would possibly he obtainable at li to 1J annas per lb. 
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It was therefore arranged that the Industrial Research Bureau should 
undertake the survey and communicate with firms of artificial silk machinery 
makers in England, in Europe, and in America, and should also obtain 
the co-operation of tho various Indian Trade Commissioners in connection 
with these enquiries. The services of Dr. Thoria were also loaned to the 
Bureau from November, 1936 to assist in those investigations. 

As a result of the investigations made and enquiries issued, a large 
amount of detuiled information lias been collected on the trend of produc¬ 
tion by the viscose and acetate processes, costs of raw materials, costs of 
tactory plant and equipment, und technical details of the processes of 
production. Contacts have been established with firms of rayon producing 
machinery makers in Prance, America, and Germany, and with tho Indian 
Trade Commissioners in Germany, Italy and Japan. The American Trade 
Commissioner, Calcutta, and Messrs. Duncan Stratton & Co., Bombay, have 
also given valuublc assistance und information in connection with this 
work. A brief description of certain of the information collected and 
which is of special interest is given below. 

CtimjMtrimn of viscose ami nictate rai/un pnulnction. —Viscose artificial 
silk is entirely different from acetate artificial silk as regards physical and 
chemical characteristics, the plant required for production, the properties 
of the finished material in respect to strength nnd ductility, and dyoiDg 
facility. 

Viscose silk is essentially regenerated cellulose, and is produced from 
high-grade chemical wood-pulp containing approximately 87 per cent, of 
cellulose (with a proportion of cotton cellulose), and various chemicals of 
which the chief are caustic soda, carbon-disulphide, and sulphuric acid. 
Certain bleaching and water softening chemicals and materials are also 
required, as well as a clean pure water supply at the rate of 70 gallons 
per pound of rayon produced. The production of fine denier filaments 
down to 1/5 denier (i.e., approximately to high-quality cotton fibre diameter) 
by the viscose process presents no difficulty and the manufacture also of 
staple fibre of such small denier is now gonerul pructice. The viscose 
silk also takes dyes used in the case of cotton. The use of viscose silk 
in conjunction with cotton, therefore, presents no serious difficulties in 
textile manufacture. 

Acetate silk is, however, essentially a chemical compound of cellulose. 
It requires higher grade cellulose raw material for its production than is 
suitable for viscose silk, und chemical cotton, which has a comparatively 
high cellulose content, normally approximating 98 per cent., is used almost 
entirely. The other principal materials used in its production are acotic: 
acid, acetic anhydride, and acetone and a dean pure water supply at the 
rote of 1,000 gallons per pound of rayon produced. The considerable 
quantities of water required for this process should be specially noted, 
as this will dearly have considerable influence as regards selection of 
a factory site. The filament has slightly lower strength but higher ductility 
than the corresponding filament of viscose silk, and it will not tukc the 
usual cotton dyes, certain dyeing difficulties therefore arise in connection 
with its use in conjunction with cotton. Acetate silk also gives rise to the 
generation of static electricity in the process of weaving, and special 
precautions are required. Moreover, so far ns can at present he ascertained, 
filaments of the finest denier, c.g ., 1'5 denier, are not at present producible 
economically Hv the acetate process. 

Crllutnxf .—Up to the present time only two sources of cellulose for 
artificial silk production have been utilized to any considerable extent in 
the industrial countries concerned with this industry, namely the spruce 
tree and cotton, either in the form of waste or linters. In America for 
example, about 70 per cent, of the raw material used by the rayon producers 
is wood-pulp and the remaining 30 per cent, is cotton waste und linters. 
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For the viscose process wood-pulp is used, but for tho production of tho 
finer denier filaments either cotton or mixtures of cotton and wood-pulp 
have boon found necessary. 

In the case of the acotate process, however, for which material with a 
very high cellulose content is essential, cotton is used entirely, though 
experiments are being made with highly purified wood-pulp. 

From time to time other materials have been proposed as for example, 
bagasse, esparto grass, bamboo, etc., but owing to the low cost and ample 
available supplies of ready-prepared wood-pulp and chemical cotton, nuue 
of these alternative materials has succeeded in establishing itscll as it regular 
and tried source of supply for this industry. 

In the event of this industry being established in India it may bo 
assumed that, at any rate to begin with, cotton waste and linters (and 
possibly also very short staple grades of cotton if of low enough price) 
will form tho main sources of supply of cellulose. A brief description of 
tho process by which the raw material, either in tho form of cotton or 
linters, is prepared in the condition required by the rayon factory is 
therefore given. 

Preparation of rhemiral cotton .—The raw cotton or linters must ho 
clean and free from foroign materials and field trash and in good condition. 
Thus care must be taken that the linters have been produced from properly 
stored seed, as otherwise tho cellulose content may have been damaged. 
Laboratory check is therefore necessary und samples of the raw material 
require to ho purified, blenched, and prepared as chemical cotton for 
analysis and for tests to indicate its suitability, before acceptance. 

If the supply is satisfactory the hales are opened and passed through 
shredding and cleaning plain for the removal of dust anil foreign material. 
It is then well wetted with hot caustic soda solution or hot bisulphite- 
sulphurous acid solution, and in that state well picked apart so ns to 
ensure intimate contact with the solution. The material is then plared in 
digesters and “ cooked ” in the same solution under pressure, the strength 
of the solution, t'he pressure, and time of cooking being all closely controlled 
so us to arrange that, when completed, a standard cuprammonium solution 
of the cotton shall have a viscosity within a fixed range. 

The rotten is then thorouhlv washed in pure water and afterwnrds 
bleuchcd, those operations being repeated several times under controlled 
time and temperature conditions and with standard' bloai'hing solution 
strengths, every precaution heiug taken to ensure that the cellulose content 
remains undamaged and undeteriorated. Stainless steel is used to u consider¬ 
able extent in the washing and blenching plant owing to its resistance to 
chlorine compounds, so ns to avoid contamination from iron or oopjKT 
and ensure a clean white cellulose. 

A complete analysis is made at this stage, and if satisfactory the cotton 
is then passed to the drying department, if it is intended to he supplied 
to the rayon factory in loose form in bales (acetate process), or to the 
cotton sheeting department if it is to he supplied in sheet form as required 
for t'he viscose process. 

The laboratory control requires to he such that a complete analysis of 

the dried chemical cotton in loose form from euch hatch or “ cook ” ran 

he supplied to the rayon factory concerned. 

For supply in sheet form the cotton, after the wnshing and bleaching, 
is passed through a blending process in which the material from a number 
of batches is mixed together so us to give a standard product. The 
Bveraged material then passes through heaters and a refining machine to 

a paper-making machine. The temperature of the rolls must he such as 

to ensure that the cellulose is not damaged, and means are provided for 
tile control of the moisture content of the finished sheet, this being very 
important. The sheet is then cut to the sine roquired by the rayon factory 
concerned and the sheets finally hales. 
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In America the chenical cotton 
product and all supplies are made 

Alpha oelluluse 
Viscosity (cuprammonia) 

Soda solubility 

Ash. 

Ether extract 
Sulphuric acid insoluble 
Iron (Fc) .... 
Copper No. (Marquera!) 
Thickness of sheet 


producing industry has standardised the 
to the iollowing specification; — 

. 08 00 minimum. 

. 12-15 seconds. 

. 3-5 per cent, maximum. 

. 01 per cent, maximum. 

. O'15 per cent, maximum. 

. 0'2 per cent, maximum. 

. 000.15 per cent, maximum. 

. 0'25 maximum. 

. O dti inch to 0'40 inch. 


Tt will he evident from the abovo description that the production of 
tht cotton in the form and condition necessary for the rayon industry is 
an elaborate and somewhat costly procedure. A plant to produce say If 
tons of chemical cotton per day, namely of suitable size to suuply a rayon 
factory producing 1 ton of rayon per day, would not be sufficiently large 
to bo economical. 


Messrs. Duncan Stratton & Co., Bombay, who have carefully investi¬ 
gated this matter, estimate that the economical cost of production of 
chemical cotton, excluding the cost of the raw cotton or liuters, would 
bo 1 anna 3 pics per lb. of cellulose. Allowing 1 anna per lb. as the 
price payable for the raw cotton nr linters, delivered nt the pulp factory, 
the price of the chemical cotton at the rayon factory could therefore not 
be less than 2J annas. The question however, requires further investigation. 

The Visrosr. Process. 

Details of raw materials .—As has been already mentioned above, the 
raw materials required for the production of rayon by the viscose process 
include cellulose, caustic soda, carbon bisulphide, sulphuric acid, and also 
various chemicals and materials in comparatively small quantities for 
desulphuring, bleaching, water purification and filtration. 

The prices of the main items above, in India, are as follows:—■ 

1’er lb. 


Cotton cellulose . 
Caustic soda 
Carbon bisulphide 
Sulphuric acid 


As. 
2 1 5 


13 

2 0 (estimated). 

0'6 (I. S. D. contract). 


The price of the chemicals is. in eacli case, higher than the price in 
America or England and presumably also in Japan. Caustic soda requires 
to he imported us it is not made in India, though it is possible that it 
will be shortly. Sulphur requires to he imported for the manufacture of 
carbon bisulphide and sulphuric acid as none is available in India, in this 
connection it is of interest to note that Japan has considerable deposits of 
this material and is an exporter of it to Tndia. 

Tt may also be mentioned that carbon hisulphido is a highly volatile 
and inflnmmnhle liquid which boils at 46° C. It is not at present manu¬ 
factured or used in India, moreover the danger of its transport- in Tndia 
would bo so considerable as to render its cost prohibitive, unless it^ is 
produced actually at. the rayon factory, where suitable precautions during 
manufacture and use would ri'quire to bo taken by means of refrigeration 
and strict temperature control. 
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Details of factory processes .—Viscose rayon manufacture starts with a 
cellulose of 88 to 98 per cent.- -cellulose content, (depending upon the fineness 
of filament denier to be produced) and this is transformed chemically into 
pure regenerated cellulose by removal of all impurities and change of 
chemical and physical form. 

The raw material, in sheet form, is first brought to standard moisture 
content in a suitabily equipped drying room, and then placed in a souking 
tank equipped with a horizontal hydraulic press, where it is acted upon 
by dilute caustic soda solution of approximately 18 per cent, strength and 
turned into sodium celluloso. The function of the hydruulic press is to 
compress the transformed material, which is still in sheet form, and 
thereby remove the greuter part of the solution remaining in the material. 
The dirty caustic liquor from the soaking press is drained off to dialysers, 
where approximately 90 per cent, of the remaining caustic soda, or 22 5 per 
cent, of the original amount, can be recovered by a comparatively simple 
osmotic process. 

The celluloso pulp is next shredded into small particles or “ crumbs ” in 
water-jacketed shredders provided with revolving blades, the temperature 
of the contents being maintained at 18°-20° C. by means of the water 
jacket during this operation, which takes about 2 hours. 

The crumbs are then discharged into steel cans provided with lida, and 
the cans are transported to a temperature-controlled insulated ageing room, 
where they remain for from 2 to 3 days at temperature of 25° C. 

In the fifth operation, the crumbs are converted into eellulose-xanthate 
by treating them with carbon-bisulphide for 2-3 hours under exact tempera¬ 
ture control, in a form of wnter-jacketed rotating churn called a xanthating 
drum arranged to be completely air-tight; a batch of 750 lbs. of crumbs 
requires about 70-80 lbs. of carbon bisulphide, which is introduced through 
one of tiie trunnions on which the chum rotates. During this operation 
the batch gradually changes colour and a window is provided on the side 
of the churn so that this mnv be kept under observation, ns the colour at 
any moment is an indication of the stago which the reaction has reached. 
On account of the dangerous characteristics of rarbon-bisulpilide, special 
cold storage and handling facilities require to be provided for this substance. 

Tho length of time and temperature of the crumb ngeing operation and 
of the xanthating operation are very important, and one the timo, 
temperature schedules for the factory have been determined no variation 
from these is permitted. The necessity of accurate temperature control 
throughout the factory is therefore evident. 

The next operation is the making of viscose by dissolving the cellulose 
xanthate in dilute caustic soda solution of fixed strength in dofinito propor¬ 
tions. This operation is also carried out in an enclosed water-jacketed mixer 
provided with rotating stirring and shredding blades, and takes from 4 to 
6 hours with tho temperature maintained at 15° C. The xanthate gradually 
dissolves and the product is viscose, containing the original cellulose in 
a form which rayon can he spun. A small quantity of sodium sulphite 
is usuully added to the viscose at this stage to prevent generation of excess 
hydrogen sulphide gas during the spinning operation. 

As the viscose is liable to contain undissolvcd particles of cellulose and 
foreign matter which would block tho fine orifices of the spinning jets, tho 
next operation is filtration of the viscose, which is then led away to blending 
tankR for blending and subsequently to ripening tanks for ageing prior 
to use. Tho ripening tanks are installed in thermal insulated rooms and 
tho viscose maintained at a fixed temperature until tests indicate that it is 
roadv for spinning. During ripening and just before the viscose is ready, 
further filtration and then the do-aorntinn of the viscose to remove all 
air-bubbles prior to spinnnig is carried out. 

Continuous yarn spinuinrj .—Up to this point thp same plant is required, 
whether the viscose is intended for the production of continuous filament 
rayon or of staple fibre, as the latter is, in fact, continuous filament cut 
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into short pieces of whatever fibre length is needed. The spinning machine 
details and subsequent operating for the production of continuous thread 
differ, however, from those for the production of staple fibre, though the 
principle of production of the filament is the same in both cases. 

In principle the spinning of a filament consists in the pumping of the 
ripened viscose through a fine orifieo immersed in a hardening solution 
containing 8-10 per cent, sulphuric, acid, 14-21 por cent, sodium sulphate, 
about 1 per cent, zinc sulphate, and 5-10 per cent, glucose, the solution 
being maintained at constant temperature and strength. The thread of 
viscose emerging from the orifice is solidified by tho solution and turned into 
a fine filament which is then capable of being handled and drawn out of 
the solution for the subsequent operations. 

In practice the spinning machine consists of ft long frame which carries 
a lead-lined trough for the hardening solution which is maintained at 
constant temperature and strength and under constant circulation. 
Immersed in the solution and projecting upwards are mounted about 100 
spinnerettes or nozzles, each of which is provided with a largo number of 
small orifices, and each nozzle being fed by a small pump designed to deliver 
tho viscose with great accuracy as regards steadiness of pressure and 
quantity of viscose per minute. The number of orifices in each nozzle is 
the same as the number of individual filaments required in tho ultimate 
yarn, and may therefore vary from 14 to 200 in the ease of continuous 
filament yarn. The yarn comprising all tho filaments from one nozzle is 
brought up out of tho solution trough and carried round guide wheels and 
through a guide funnel into the pot of a small high-speed vertical spindle 
centrifuge, which not only coils down the yarn into a neat rake but also 
provides the “ draw ” necessary to draw off the viscose threads from the 
orifices and the solidified filaments from the solution trough, and further, 
gives the necessary twist to form the yarn, of the order of 4| turns per 
inch of yarn. 

The pump, spinnerette, and centrifuge therefore form one spinnning 
unit. 

When the centrifuge pot is fully charged, which takes about 2 hours, 
it is stopped and tho cake of yarn removed, the cake at this stago contain¬ 
ing a large proportion of spinning bath liquor. 

The subsequent operations comprise reeling into skeins generally direct 
from the cake, and then desulphurizing (in * alkali sulphate solution), 
washing, drying, bleaohing, and finally drying and packing. 

Spinning for staple fibre production .—Staple fibre produced from yarn 
spun by machines spinning ordinary denier yarns would be prohibitive in 
price. For tho production of yarn for staple fibre special spinning machine* 
ha vo thoreforo been developed, tho rhief feature of which is that the 
spinnerettes or nozzles each contain 1,000 or more orifices, so that the 
yarn contains correspondingly large number of filaments. Thus for 
1-5 denier filaments, nozzle with 1,000 holes will spin 1,500 denier yarn. 

The yarn from each nozzle are brought together to form a tow com¬ 
parable with a small rope in size, which, from a 100 nozzle machine (each 
nozzle containing 1,000 holes and spinning 1'5 denier filaments), would 
contain 100,000 filaments and he 150,000 denier in size. 

Wet and dry systems .—There are two systems in use for processing this 
two, the so-called wet and dry systems. In tho wet system the two from 
the spinning machine is run direct to the cutting machine, which can he 
set to cut any desired length of fibre. The fibres are then desulphided, 
washed, bleached, finished, dried, opened, and conditioned. 

In the dry system, the tow is run continuously from the spinning 
machine through tho de-sulphiding, washing, bleaching, finishing, and drying 
operations hefore being rut to length in a rutting machine. 

• e.e. Sodium sulphido. 

78 
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In both systems the fibres arc finally bales like cotton, and it will 
be clear from the abuve description that the spinning for staple fibre is 
carried out on a much larger scale than is usual in the production of 
continuous yarn of small denier. 

Denier .—Staple fibre can be produced of any required filament size and 
staple length, but 1-5, 3, and 55 denier filament sizes have become usual 
standard sizes. The T5 denier size corresponds to the finer cotton fibre, 
while tho 3 denier size corresponds with the coarser cottons and the 
0 5 denier to wool and worsted. 

Imports, Factory Estimates, and Costs of Production. 

Price of imported yarn .—India is a large importer of artificial Bilk both 
of yarn and finished fabric. In 1935-30, 15 million pounds of yarn and 
75 million square yards of fabrics were imported. The average price of 
the yarn was 9 annas per lh. c.i.f. and two-thirds of the total imports was 
bought from Japan at an average price of 95 annas per lb. c.i.f. 

The present price of 150 denier “ A ” quality Japanese yarn, landed 
at Bombay, is 13 annas per lh. In this connection it should be noted that 
the imported rayon yarn is almost exclusively 150 denier and above, and 
of 4-5 filament denier, there being very little demand for finer denier 
yarns. 

The present Bombay prices of T5 (denier) and 3 denier staple fibre are 
8 annas 10 pies and 11 annas per lb. respectively. 

The denier of a yarn has a considerable bearing on its market price ns is 
showti by the following United States of America prices for 40 filament 
yarns:— 


Year. 

Month. 



100 denier. 

Price in Uents. 
150 denier. 

1934 

'April 

, 

,■ 

85 

65 

1935 

April 

• 


74 

55 

1936 

June 

■a 

. 

79 

60 

1937 

April 

- 

* 

82 

63 


The ratio of the average price of the 100 denier yarn to that of tho 
150 denier yarn from the above figures is 80 to 81, and tnay be taken as 
roughly tho ratio of tho costs of production of the two yarnB. This matter 
will bo referred to again below. 

Comparative cost of raw materials (Viscose process).—The present prices 
of the principal materials in India which arc generally used for the 
production of viscose rayon, and also the prices of the same materials in 
England and America, aro as follows: — 


V Material. 

England. 

America. India. 


As. p. 

As. p. As. r 

Chemical wood-pulp 

. . 1 5 

14 1 10 

(including 

duty) 

Caustic soda 

. . 1 2 

12 13 


(99%) 

(76%) (99%) 

Carbon bisulphide 

2 11 

2 2 2 0 

(estimated) 

Sulphurio acid 

0 5 

0 3-6 0 6 

(I. S. D. contract) 


Enquiries have been made for the prices of these materials in Japan, 
but tho information has not yet boon received. In the estimatimg below 
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it will be assumed that chemical cotton from linters will be obtainable in 
India at not less than 1 uanu 10 pies, i.e., 1-84 annas, per pouud. 

Factory estimates .—As a result of the enquiries issued, two comparable 
estimates have so far been received, in each case for the lactory plant for 
the production of a ton of rayon per day by the viscose process. These 
havu been received from— 

(i) Messrs. Ateliers Mecaniques de Courbevoie, Courbevoie, France. 

(ii) The Chemical Construction Corporation, New York, United State* 

of Amorioa. 

Tnc estimates are on the basis of prices f.o.b. port of shipment, and 

adjustment of tho prices given for the plant and machinery has been made 

to provide for the cost of insurance, freight, customs, and transport charge*. 

After making these adjustments, the estimated costs of a factory for the 
production of 1 ton of rayon per day of 24 hours, including buildings and 

erection, but excluding land, is shown to be: — 

<i) Rs. 12,25,000. 

(ii) Rs. 10,70,000. 

The scheme and estimate of Messrs. Ateliers Mecaniques de Courbevoio an* 
fully detailed and carefully prepared, and no reason is seen to reject it. 
It is therefore taken as tho basis for subsequent estimating. 

Assuming the cost of land for the factory site to be Rs. 1,75,000 then 
the total cost of plant, buildings, and land will he 11s. 14 lakhs. 

Cost of production per lb. of rayon yarn .—Tile estimate provided by 
Messrs. Ateliers Mecaniques de Courbevoie also detailed tile management and 
labour staff which would be required to run their plant. This information 
has hern modified to suit Indian conditions and tho following production 


costs based thoreon : — 

Rs. 

Management— 

1 Manager at Rs. 1,250 per month . . 1,250 

I Chief Engineer at Rs. 750 per month . . 750 

1 Chief Chemist at Rs. 750 per month . . . 750 

6 Chemists at Its. 175 per month .... 1,050 

1 Cashier at Rs. 300 per month .... 300 

1 Senior Clerk at Rs, 100 per month . . . 100 

4 Clerks at Rs. 55 per month .... 220 

Duftri, sweeper, etc., at Rs. 50 per month . . 60 


Total ' . 4,470 


2,240 tons of rayon per day = 2,210x30 IbR. per montb=67,200 lbs. per 

month. 


management cost = 


4,470x10 


annas per lb. = 1-06 annas per lb. 


67,200 

labour staff. —Allow for nino foremen (3 per shift), 60 men and 90 
Women, i.e., approximately 50 per cent, increase on firms’ estimated staff 
requirements: — 


9 foremen at Rs. 80 per month 
60 men at Rs. 45 per month . 
30 women at Rs. 25 per month 


Total 


Rs. 

720 

2,700 

750 

i 170 


78 A 
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T , 4,170 x 1G ., . „ 

Labour costir - „ annas per lb. = say 1-0 anna 

0 1 )zuu 

Raw materials— 

Celluloso (cotton 1-21 lbs. at 184 annas per lb. . 
Caustic: sodu 1’27 lbs. at 1-3 annas per lb. 

Carbon bisulphide: 0-38 lbs. at 2 0 annas per lb. 
Sulphuric acid 102 lbs. at 0-6 annas per lb. . 


per lb. 
A#, 

2'23 

1-65 

0-70 

097 


Total . 5-61 

Add 10 per cent, for miscellaneous chemicals . . 0-56 

Water softoning and filtering materials, etc. . . 6-17 

Caustic soda is recoverable to the extent of 22-5 por 

cent., i.e., the corresponding values being O’37 anna 0 37 


6 8 say. 


Noth. —It will bo seen that this figure depends upon the cost of lintera 
and their preparation us cellulose, which cannot be stated definitely at 
present. 


Steam for processing .-—Say 40 lbs. per lb. of rayon 
at 1 anna per 100 lbs. 

Electric Power. Say 3 K. W. H. per lb. of rayon 
at 035 annaR/unit. 

Water Supply .—Approximately 150,000 gallons of 
treated filtered water per ton of rayon will be 
required. Cost per lb. of rayon will bo 

Business Expenses — 

Insurances, packing, cartage, etc. , 

Net factory cost per lb. of rayon . 


As. 

0-4 


105' 


0 20 

0-20 

9-7 


Depreciation of riant and Buildings .—The value of the plant as installed 
is Us. 10 lakhs, and that of the buildings is Ils. 21 lakhs. Tf the deprecia¬ 
tion on the plant is taken at 10 per cent, and that on the buildings as 
2J per cent., this amounts to a total of Rs. 1,05,575 per annum. 

On a rayon output of say 380 tons per annum, this amounts to an 
on-cost per lb. of rayon of:—21 annas. Therefore, without provision for 
interest on capital, the prico obtainable for the factory output would requite 
to I.e | t-S ann-i-i •» r lb. 

The above estimate of costs compares closely with that given by Messrs. 
Atliers Mecaniques do Oourhevoie, who estimated the factory • ost per kilo, 
of rayon, i.e., excluding any on-eost for depreciation, at 9‘74 francs, which 
is equivalent to 9-92 annas per pound. 


Factors affecting production costs. 

Denier .—The Japanese varn at 13 annas per lb. is of 150 denier, whereas 
the estimate of Messrs. Ateliers Meraniques de Oourhevoie provided for the 
production of 100 denier yam. Now it has been shown on page 7 above 
that the ratio of prices of 100 denier and 150 denier yarns in the Fnitod 
States of America is 80 to 81. It may reasonably ho assumed that this 
ratio gives some indication of the respective production costs, and it is 
woll known that the cost of production of fine denier yarn is greater than 
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that of coarser denier yarn. It would therefore appear that the ecouomio 
cost of production of the 150 denier yarn in India may bo appreciably 
lower than 118 annas on this account. 

Size of factory .—A unit for the production of 1 ton of rayon per day 
is regarded as the smallest mzo lor economic production. Units producing 
10 tons or moro per day are now usual practice, and considerable economics 
can be affected in these large units as regards lower proportional capital 
outlay, increased efficiency of recovery of chemicals, and greaLcr economy 
of operation as regards overhead costs. 

Cost of chemical cotton .—In working out the detailed costs above, the 
price chemical cotton has been arbitrarily taken at 184 annas per pound, 
the same as that, of imported chemical wood-pulp. Tilic <jueM ion 
requires thorough investigation, us Messrs. Duncan Stratton & Co. who 
have gone into this matter, state that 4 lbs. of lintors arc required to 
produce 1 lb. of chemical cotton, and that the cost of production is li annus 
per lb. excluding the cost of the linters. In that case the price payable 
for linters would be considerably less than tho prices hitherto suggested, 
ft is recommended that tho Indian Central Cotton Committee undertake 
this investigation. 

Technical anil luhour staff .—The production of artificial silk is a highly 
technical process requiring rigid control of all operations and of tho 
conditions under which they are performed. The stair provided as tho 
basis for estimating is considered to be adequate, hut experience may show 
that additional supervisory staff would be required, resulting in increased 
cost of production. 

Staj/le Fibre Production by the Viscose Process .—Sufficient information is 
not yet available on which to hase detailed estimates regarding the technique 
and economics of production of staple fibro by the viscose process, and this 
will form the subject of a separate note in due course. 

The jrriiduitiicn of rayon and staple fibre by the acetate process .—Owing 
to the smaller world production of rayon by tiliis process than by tho 
viscose process, and to the fact that production by this process is in tho 
hands of a comparatively few companies, detailed information regarding 
this is proving difficult to collect, and numerous enquiries for information 
and estimates issued by the Bureau ure sttll outstanding. 

Tt, is of interest to note that this process is not in use in Japan. 

In view of the fact that for this process the use of chemical cotton is 
universal, and acetic acid, acetic-anhydride, and acetone (producible cheaply 
front molasses) are the other principal materials required, this process would 
seem to be particularly suitable for adoption in India, especially if it can 
be definitely shown that these materials can be produced more cheaply than, 
or at loast as cheaply here as, say, in America. Certain estimates indi¬ 
cating the possibility of this as regards acetic acid and the other molasses 
derivatives, have been already supplied by the Director, Imperial Institute 
of Sugar Technology, Cawnpore. 

Tho investigation is proceeding and a note on this subject will also be 
forwarded when the necessary information has been collected. 

It should be noted that in the case of this process, also, the question 
of the cost of chemical cotton prepared from linters in Tndia is of primary 
importance. F.arly stops therefore require to bo taken to determine, within 
reasonable limits, what tho prico of this material is likely to be, as this 
has considerable bearing on the cost of production of artificial silk in 
India, cither by the viscose, or by the acetate process. 

Snd Interim Xote on the possibility nf economic, production of artificial 

silk in India. 

The Viscorr Process Yarn .—Since the preparation of the Interim Note 
dated the 29th July, 1937, on this subject, two additional detailed estimates 
for tho cost of plant and equipment for a factory to produce artificial 
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silk yarn at the rata of approximately 1 ton per 24 hours day, by the 
Viscose process, have been received by tho Industrial Research Bureau. 

One of those was received through the Indian Government Trade Com¬ 
missioner, Hamburg, from Messrs. Emil BlaseJike, Berlin-Tegel, and the 
other was obtained through the Indian Government Trade Commissioner 
Milan, from Messrs, lag. A. Maurer S. A., Via Eugenio Carpi, Milan. 

Offers to submit estimates for complete plants have r1 so been received, 
through the respective Indian Government Trade Commissioners, from 
Messrs. Oscar Kolioru & Co., G.M.b.H., Chemnitz, Germany, who are 
represented in India by Messrs. Duncan Stratton & Co., Bombay, Messrs. 
Officine Meccaniehe Giovanni Cerutti, Corso Valentino, Monferrato, Italy 
and Messrs. Constrnzioni Meceanicho de Enzio l’ensotti, Busto Arisizio, 
Italy. Information lias also been obtained from Messrs. Chemical Construc¬ 
tion Corporation, New York, Messrs. Dobson & Barlow Ltd., Bolton, 
England, the American Trade Commissioner, Calcutta, and the Indian 
Government Trade Commissioner, Tokio. concerning saw gins for delintering, 
and the cost of various raw materials for this industry in England, America 
and Japan. This fnrthei information docs not, however, call for any subs¬ 
tantial alterations in the cost estimates given in the previous interim Note, 
nor as regards the other information concerning processes for t'he production 
of raw materials for tho manufacture of viscose rayon recorded therein. 

Staple, Fibre. -Information obtained from plant manufacturers and from 
other sources concerning the manufacture of staple fibre by the viscose 
process indicates, however, that a factory with a production capacity of 
only 1 ton per 24 hours a day of tins material would not bo able to 
operate economically at competitive prices, and that a factory for this 
product should have an output capacity of the order of 5 tons per day. 
As information is not at present available to enable estimates of capital 
costs of buildings, plant and equipment, labour, etc., for production on 
this scale to be drawn up, this will bo dealt with in a subsequent note. 

The production of yam and staple fibre by the Acetate Process. 

Principal producing Companies. —In the previous note, reference was 
made to the smaller world production of rayon by the acetate process than 
by the viscose process, and to the fact that production by this process 
is in tho hands of a comparatively few companies of large capacity, the 
principal of these being Messrs, British Oelanese Ltd,, in England, and 
the Cclanese Corporation, the Du Pont Rayon Co., tihe Tennesee Eastman 
Corporation, and tho Viscose Company of America, and the Societa 
Rhodiaceta Italianu of Italy. 

Percentage World Production. —Since 11)30 the averago annual increase 
of output of rayon by the acetate process in America has been 46 per cent, 
as against a corresponding increase of only 13 per cent, in the ease of 
factories operating the viscose process; and in view of the fact that America 
and India have much in common as regards the necessary raw materials 
needed for this process, namely cotton, sugarcane molasses, and other waste 
vegetation materials suitable for the production of alcohol and its deriva¬ 
tives, acetic acid, acetic anhydride and acetone, it would appear that there 
is a definite connection between the developments effected in their acetate 
rayon industry and the ready availability of tho raw materials 

Progress of technical development. -Nevertheless, even to-day, only 83 per 
eent. of the total output of artificial silk is produced by the acetate process 
as compared with approximately 75 per cent, by the viscose process, and 
the state of technical development of the acetate operations such as spinning 
and the methods of recovering tho acetic acid and acetone solvents, and 
also the cost of production of those materials and of the quality of cellulose 
required, are such that yarn and staple fibre of the cheaper qualities 
cannot at present be produced as cheaply by this process as by the viscose 
process. 
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Technical improvements are, however, being rapidly effected, not only 
in connection with the actual plant and equipment lor the production of 
the acetate rayon, aud the efficiency of tlio methods of recovering tho 
solvents, but also in tbo efficiency aud economic operations of the chemical 
plants required for the cheap production of alcohol, acetic acid, acetic 
anhydride and acetone from molasses, so that it is reasonable to anticipate 
that it will, in the near future, be possible to produce yarns and staple 
fibre by this process equally us cheaply as in the case of tbo more highly 
developed viscose rayon industry. 

Auxiliary Industries. —None of the auxiliary industries necessary for the 
production of tho materials required by an acotate rayon industry has 
yet been established on any considerable scale in India. The auxiliary 
industries which would bo necessary in this connection aro those required 
to undertake the production of high grade cellulose, acetic acid, acetio 
anhydride and acetone, these being the principal material in use in tho 
industry at present. It may here be mentioned, however, that a promising 
development appears to lie in the use of sulphur dioxide uh a substitute 
for acetic acid, as this would obviate a considerable amount of the recovery 
plant required for recovering this acid. 

Taking, however, the materials at present in uso, the following infor¬ 
mation may be recorded. 

Celluluse .—The material in use in the acetate rayon industry throughout 
the world for providing this component is “ chemical cotton ”, a brio? 
description of the method of preparation of which was given in tho provious 
note. The use of materials consisting almost entirely of undeteriorated 
cellulose its essential in the acetate process, and no other source of eelluloso 
has hitherto boon found to he economically and technically practicable. 

In this connection it cannot he too strongly emphasised that though 
there may he other suitable sources in India of cellulose for tho acetate 
process, the suitability of such would require to he proved by complete 
processing from the raw material to the determination of all the character¬ 
istics of the finished yarn for fibre, before it could he introduced to tho 
exclusion of the present well-tried material, which is produced from cotton 
rintors and short staple cotton unsuitable for spinning. 

The first stop necessary as regards the establishment of the acetato rayon 
and the auxiliary industries in India is therefore a decision as to tihe 
price at which “ chemical cotton ”, of the required consistent quality, 
could be produced in India at the rate of 5 tons or more por day. 

Acetic arid, anhydride, and acetone .—The method contemplated for 
some time for use in the manufacture in India of acetate acid from molasses 
was the azeotropic method, using tho “Usincs-de Melle ” process of direct 
distillation from distilled wash, for which purpose suitable strains of 

“ myroderma aceti ” would bo developed. 

The Suida method was also considered. Information hae recently been 
reeoived, however, that Messrs. Atliers l’ingris et Mollet, Fontaine Reunis, 
represented in India by Messrs. Mirrless Watson Co , Ltd., who have been 
manufacturers of plant operating on the TTsines de Melle principle for 

some years, arc now able to provide plant operating on method hy winch 
acetic acid is produced by a catalytic process direct from ethyl alcohol. 

As a number of plants for the production of alcohol from mota-sses have 

been installed by this firm in India, the firm has had considerable experience 
of Indian conditions in this connection. 

According to estimates furnished by this firm, the cost of buildings and 
plaqt, erected and set out to work, capable of producing 10.000 lbs. of 
acetic acid per 24 hours day'from reciifiod spirit, would he approximately 
Rs. 101 lakhs. This output would bV obtained from 1,100 bulk gallons of 
rectified spirit which would be obtainable at 5 annas per gallon, for the 
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production of which approximately 17 tons of molasses per day would be 
required, at an assumed cost of 4 annas per lnaund. 

The firms ostunato of costs, based on tho above figures, shows that 
this plant would produco acetic acid at an inclusive cost of Rs. 240 per 
ton, and the firm points out that India is at present importing about 
300 tons of acetic ucid per annum, the present c.i.f. price of which is 
Rs. 520 per ton. 

The firm incidentally mentions that tho present price of acetic acid 
on the London market is tile equivalent of Rs. 582 per ton, and that to 
tho best of their knowledge the lowest price of large contracts for acotic 
acid imported from America for the acetate silk industry in England during 
recent months has been equivalent to about 11s. 420 por ton. 

On the basis of the above production cost figures for India, it should 
he possible for an acetate rayon factory to obtain bulk supplies of acetic 
acid at 1'9 annas per lb. acotic anhydride at 2 5 annas per lb. and acetone 
at 3-5 annus per lb. 

These substances are not only utilised in connection with the production 
of acetate rayon, however, hut one or other of them are required in 
connection with the manufacture of cellulose acetate plastics, white lead 
and other pigments, organic solvents, scents and perfumes, explosives, 
artificial leather cloth, cellulose acetate varnishes, dissolved acetylene, and 
many other industrial products. 

Possible sources oj cotton cellulose in India. —Acetate rayon manufacture 
starts with a cellulose of 98 por cent, minimum cellulose content, and this 
is transformed chemically into cellulose acetate, the standard raw material 
providing tho cellulose in the countries in which the acetate process is 
operated being cotton linters and short staple cotton. 

In India it has been suggested that there is a largo potential supply 
of linters from Punjab America cottons, and the short staple from the 
high-yielding strains Ro 5 '-a Rlmtta, 39 Mollisoni, 15 Mollisoni, and 
52 Mollisoni might also he utilised for this purpose. 

In America, cotton-seed is a source of substantial income to tho cotton 
planter, and the crushing of the seed has become one of the leading indus¬ 
tries in the cotton growing areas. The delintoring is rarried out at tile 
crushing mills by means of saw-gins and this has become a highly developed 
industry. In J924 the United State's Department of Agriculture, at tho 
request of their Cotton-seed Crushers Association, drew up standards for 
raw linters, bv which tiho.v are graded as “ first cuts ”, “ mill runs ”, and 
11 second cuts ”, and in that country the chemical cotton for rayon manu¬ 
facture is muinly produced from 11 second cut ” linters corresponding to 
their standard grades 6 and 7. Tn this connection it is understood that, 
doubtless among many other firms who have done so, Messrs. Oovindram 
Seksaria Oil Mills, Hyderabad, Sind, Messrs. Volkart Unitod Press Co., 
Mirpurkhas, Messrs. B. C. G. A. (Punjab) Ltd., Khanewal, Messrs. Rirla 
Cotton Factory, Ciekawadui, und Okara. and Messrsfl Seth Jethnn and 
Rule-hand, Karachi, have installed saw-ginning plant. 

From the sources, ‘ chemical cotton ’ would requiro to be produced for 
supply to the Tayon factories. 

Details of factory processes for production of acetate rayon. — For tho 
processos necessary for the production of acetate rayon, large quantities of 
clean water of high purity and freed'in from hardness are required, and 
aho suitable means of eltluent treatment and disposal. Effluent at the rate 
of 100,000 gallons per ton of ravon will he produced part of which may he 
discharged direct into adjacent, streams without fear of pollution, and 
the remainder will require to he neutralised with lime and allowed to 
settle before being discharged. The disposal, of the effluent from an acetate 
ravon factory is, however, not (vs great a pToblam as in the cage of that 
Irom a factory producing viscose rayon. 
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Factory organisation — Tho factory will normally consist of the following 
ten mum departments : — 

(i) the chemical cotton opening and conditioning department, 

(ii) the acetylation department, 

(iii) the ripening department, 

(iv) tile precipitation department, 

(v) the washing and stabilising department, 

(vi) the drying department, 

(vii) the acetic acid recovery and anhydride plants, 

(viii) tho spinning department, 

(ix) the acetone recovery plant, and 
(x) tho processing department. 

To these should be added the offices, stores, and control laboratory, and 
if required, the water softening and effluent treatment sections. 


Cotton conditions .— 1 2 3 4 5 The chemical cotton department receives the chemical 
cotton, usually in bales, ar.d the layers from these are fed into opening 
and drying machines for approximate standardisation of the moisture 
content, alter which it is suitably croated and stored under controlled 
temperature and humidity conditions to censure a 2-3 per cent, moisture 
content. Cotton which is too dry is not adequately reactive in the 
acetylation operation, whereas excess moisture results in dilution and 
consequent waste of anhydride, lenders temperature control during the 
acetylation more difficult, and also causes to viscosity of tho final standard 
acetate solution to he lowered. It is desirable that a largo stock of chemical 
cotton should always be held and that this be well averaged to assist in 
the preparation of uniform blends. 

Acetylation .—The acetylation dopartment is equipped with non-corrosive 
metal lined cooling jacketed mixing machines fitted with rotary stirrers 
or kneaders, and also with mixing vessels of suitable metal equipped with 
stirrers, for the preparation of the acetic acid and acetic anhydride mixtures 
required lor tile acetylation operations. The cotton is here subjected to 
a pre-treatment with acetic acid containing a small amount (about 1 per 
cent.f of sulphuric acid, ns this facilitates the subsequent acetylation and 
then to the primary acetylation treatment proper, which consists in the 
dissolving of tho cotton in a mixture of acetic acid, acetic anhydride, and 
sulphuric acid, the latter being present in small amount only and acting 
as a catalyst. 


Tho primary acetylation operation occupies a period of 10-12 hours, and 
passes through six well-defined stages as follows: — 

(1) the addition of the cotton to the above acetylising mixture in the 

acotyliser unit, 

(2) the contents of tho acetvliser unit assume a fluid consistency, the 

cotton having been completely dissolved, assisted by constant 
stirring, 

(3) the contents then gradually stiffen and in due course assume a 

doughy consistency; the stirring is continued all this time, 

(4) during the above stages, the temperature has ended to rise steadily, 

and a maximum is eventually reached; the stirring is still 
continued, 

(5) completion of acetylation, marked by a gradual fall in tempera¬ 

ture. and 
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(8) water is added to tho contents in sufficient quantity to convert 
the excess acetic anhydride into acetic acid and thereby cause 
the ripening reaction to commence. 

From the end of the third stage the action tends to proceed vigorously, 
and henceforward the temperature-rise requires to be controlled by means 
of the ucetyliscr cooling jacket, through which chilled water or brine is 
circulated. The maximum tomporature that the contents are permitted 
to attain depends on the type of cotton and the properties required in the 
finished acetate rayon, but it is not advisable in any case to exceed a 
temperature of 35° O. 

During the fifth stage tho temperature also requires to be kept under 
control and arranged to full gradually. At intervals a sample is taken 
and examined microscopically lor freedom from nnaretylated fibres and also 
chemically lor determination of free acetic anhydride still present. These 
tests arc repeated at regular intervals uutil the sample is free from all 
but a trace of uiiacetvluted fihre, tho solution is clear, and the anhydride 
test satisfactory. 

To curry through the sixth stage, water is now added to the contents 
to convert tho excess acetic anhydride to acetic acid, after which the 
acetyiiser contents are allowed to fall to the standardised ripening 
temperature, which is usually 20-22° C. When this temperature has been 
attained tho solution is removed from the acetyiiser to mixing vessels for 
the hydrogenation and ripening treatments. 

IIiubngenatinn and Ripening. —The necessity for this further treatment 
lios in the fact that if the primary solution, obtained at tho end of tho 
sixth stage as described above, is immediately precipitated with water and 
tho product washed and dried, it will be found to have the following 
properties. 

It will consist of hard horn-like fragments, soluble in chloroform and 
other similar and comparatively costly solvents, but insoluble or only slightly 
soluble in acetone. The dry product will also be found to present consider¬ 
able dyeing difficulties. 

To obtain cellulose acetate having the necessary characteristics for tha 
production of rayon, therefore, the primary acetate next requires to bo 
diluted with twice its amount of approximately equal parts of softened 
water and concentrated acetic acid, to which has been added concentrated 
sulphuric acid to tho extent of 10 per cent, of the amount of water used. 
This new solution is next poured into ripening vessels and these are thou 
removed to a constant temperature ripening room, where they are kept 
under controlled temperature and lime conditions, usually at a temperature 
of 20-22° C. and a relative humidity not exceeding 70 per rent,, for a 
standardised period which depends upon the operating conditions of the 
factory and may be up to 72 hours duration. The ripening room requires 
to bo provided with ample fresh-air ventilation for the abstraction of 
acetic acid fumes given off during the progress of the ripening. 

The characteristics of the final product, depend upon: — 
fa) tho amount of water added to the primary solution, 

( b) the temperature at which the ripening is carried out, and 
(e) the period of ripening. 

Formation of secondary aretate — Samples are taken at intervals to 
check the progress of the ripening action, and when the tests indicate 
that a secondary acetate of the required composition and characteristics 
has horn formed, further action is stopped by preeipitation of the secondary 
acetate in a weak solution of sodium acetate or sodium carbonate with 
water. Tho precipitate which results is in a flake fortp and is the cellulose 
acetate required for rayon manufacture. 
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The quantity of solution used requires to be such as to neutralise the 
sulphuric acid present, as this facilitates the subsequent acetic acid recovery 
process, mid lor this purpose it is cheapest to use a sodium acetate solution, 
as this substance can bo produced from a portion of tbe recovered acetic 
acid and soda ash; which will shortly be manufactured in India, and will 
then also be an indigenous product. 

A point of special interest in connection with present-day cellulose- 
acetate plant and equipment for the operations described above, is tbe 
considerable use that has to he made of aluminium, copper, and gun-metal 
parts and fittings so as to resist attack by the acetic acid. This tends to 
make the plant lor these operations comparatively costly. 

Ripening Department .—The building housing the ripening department 
requires to be constructed in accordance with fully heat-insulated storage 
practice with double dears and windows, if any', and provided with 
automatic cooling and temperature control to maintain a temperature of 
120-22° 0. and a medium humidity. The storage capacity should be ample 
for the maximum anticipated oULput of the factory. 

Precipitation. Department .—This Department also requires to be provided 
with adequate space to deal with the maximum anticipated output. The 
usual type of cellulose acetate precipitator is a cylindrical copper vessel 
about 4 foot in diameter and 5 to 6 feet deep, provided with gun-metal 
hladed stirring gear mounted on a vertical shaft, and three of these 
units would bo required in a factory producing 7 tons of acetate rayon 
par week. 

After bhe precipitated acetate has been removed from the precipitators, 
the surplus residual acid and water is abstracted by means of centrifugal 
hydro-extractors provided with copper cages and cupper cases. During 
the centrifuging the contents are repeatedly washed with fresh water until 
the acidity of the oitluent has been sufficiently rednred, the effluent being 
run to storage tanks to await treatment in the acetic acid recovery plant, 
and the amount of this to be handled in the case of a factory of the 
capacity under consideration would be about 3,000 gallons per day. Here 
again, ample storage capacity is necessary to ensure that the acid recovery 
plant can be operated continuously without risk of interruption. 

Washing and Stabilising Department .—These operations are usually 
carried out in cylindrical hard-wood vats also provided with vertical shaft 
stirring gear with gun-metal blados, the dimensions ol each vat being of 
the order of G feet diameter and 7 feet deep, with walls 2J inches thick 
and for the factory capacity under consideration four such vats would be 
required. 

Tbe acetate from these vats, after thorough washing therein to remove 
all final traces of acid, in passed again through hydro-extractors of the 
type used in the precipitation department, after which it goes to the 
drying department. 

Drping Department .—A suitable form of drying plant consists of sheet 
steel drying chambers, provided with perforated base copper trays to hold 
the flake acetate. Heated air is blown through the chambers and travs 
until the acetate is dried to the standard adopted by the factory, the air 
being pre-heated by steam coils. 

This department also houses the grinding and blending plant. Tho 
former is not usually necessary if tbe precipitation operations have been 
properly carried out, but the latter is essential for use in conjunction with 
the storage stocks to ensure the necessary averaging of the flake acetate 
for standardisation purposes. 

Arid mid Anhydride Derr,very Vlant .—The economic production of 
acetate ravon depends almost entirely on tbe efficient operation of these 
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plants, which require to be designed and constructed in accordance with 
tlie latest developments, and installed by firms who specialise in this work. 

Spinning Dr.jxirt meat.—On being received by this department, the flake 
acetate is dissolved ill the solvent, in this case aletoue, in dope mixing 
vessels. These are usually made of galvanised steel and provided with rotary 
stirrers, a suitable capacity in tihe case of the factory under consideration 
being 1,200-1,500 gallons. The vessels are designed to be air-tight, partly 
to prevent evaporation of the acetone and partly to enable the solution 
when ready, to be blown by air-pressure to final blending tanks. 

The blending tanks require to bo of large capacity for averaging and 
storage purposes, and each should have a capacity of about 6,000 gallons. 
Here the viscosity of the solution is carefully checked, and adjusted as 
may bo necessary, and the solution is then ready for liberation and deaera¬ 
tion prior to spinning. 

Spinning nuichines .—Tho spinning operation may be carried out by the 
11 wet ” or the “ dry ” method, but the latter appears to be in more 
general use and has been universally adopted in Anioricu. For yarn 
spinning, machines aro of frame construction, double-sided and with up to 
50 spinnerttes or spinning nozzles and corresponding yarn reeling equip¬ 
ments on each side, each spinnerette, complete with filter and pump, together 
with its corresponding yarn reeling equipment, forming one unit. Each 
unit is arranged with the nozzle at the top of u trunk or shaft about G inches 
internal dimension and 7 feet long which is provided with duct openings 
at the bottom und top, through the former of which is admitted warm 
air and through the latter of which the now acetone laden air is withdrawn. 

The details of pump filters, spinning pump and nozzles follow closely 
the description given in the case of the spinning machines for the viscose 
process, and special arrangements may be required in the shape of jacketing 
and warming of tho delivery piping between the blending tanks nnd the 
spinning machines to ensure that tho solution is delivered to tho machines 
at a standard temperature and, consequently, viscosity. 

Tho number of orifices in tho nozzle fixes tho number of filaments in the 
resulting yarn or tho denier of the yarn. The fineness or denier of earh 
filament is determined partly by the diameter of the orifice, but mainly 
hy the relation between tho rate at which the solution issues from tho 
nozzle and the rate at which the coagulated filament is withdrawn from 
the bottom end of the trunk or shaft described above by the draw of the 
yarn reoling equipment, mounted below it. 

The temperature of the warm air supply to the trunks requires to be 
higher than the boiling-point of acetone (134° F.), nnd the temperature, 
moisture content, and velocity of the nir require to be accurately regulated 
to control tho rate of evaporation of the acetone from the filaments while 
moving through the trunk, so ns to ensure the complete removal of tho 
acetone and ensure that the filaments are dry before they reach the reel. 

As the filament, is arranged to pass through the trunk at the rate 
of approximately 150 yards per minuto, this is an extremely delicate 
operation. 

The yarn after its removal from the reels is chemically a finished product. 
It does not require the somewhat costly desulphurising, washing. H.'aching 
and drying operations necessary nfter spinning in the case of ilie yarn 
produced b,v tlm viscose process, and requires only to bo twisted and packed. 
This simplicity of operation therefore offers many advantages over the 
viscose process in this Tespoct. 

Spinning for Staple Fibre Produrfinrt. —The production of staple fibre 
by this process is carried out ou similar linos to the methods described in 
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the previous note in the case of staple fibre production by the viscose 
process. Tho dry system is used for the cutting operation, after which 
tiio staple fibre is usually baled for supply to the trade. 

The Acetone Recovery Plant. —For the economical operation of the acetate 
process the efficient recovery of all chemicals, excluding the acetone solvent, 
is essential. The typo of plant in general use now for recovery of the 
acetone from the air abstracted from the spinning machine trunks is that 
in which activated charcoal is utilised for its absorption. Tho method 
of operation is regenerative, a series of vessels containing the charcoal 
being operated in a cycle. During the first stage of this the acetone-laden 
air is passed through one of the vessels until the charcoal has become 
saturated with acetone, whereupon the air fow is diverted to another of 
the vessels and dry steam is blown through the charcoal which drives 
out the acetone from the charcoal, the mixed acetone vapour and steam 
being then condensed and the acetone recovered by means of a rectifying 
still. 

It may incidentally be mentioned that activated charcoal is now manu¬ 
factured and available in India. 

Processing Department. —Twisting. This operation is carried out by 
the usual plunt and methods employed in the cotton textile industry, and 
tho full twisting bobbins are thou wound on cones spools and cops, or 
into skeins, as may be required. 

Weaving, dyeing, printing, and other textiles processes now present no 
difficulties, und a wide range of processes to produce a variety of finishes, 
and also a considerable variety of dyo stuffs are now available. 

ComiHiraUve costs of Raw Mate-rials and Factory Estimates, Chemical 
Cotton.. —The importance of taking steps to determine the price at which 
chemical cotton could bo manufactured in India has already been stressed 
ahove. It is of fundamental importance in connection with investigation 
of the possibilities, of setting up the acetate process industry in thiB 
country, and is also of great importance as regards the viscose process 
industry since, in the former, the chemical cotton forms the whole of 
the material which provides the cellulose and no suitable and equally cheap 
substitute has hitherto been found, and in the latter it is required for 
admixture with chemical wood-pulp to the extent of about 30 per cent, 
of the mixture which provides the cellulose. 

Tn America, where chemical cotton is cheaper than elsewhere in the 
world,'tho present price is equivalent to about 3 annas per lb. whereas the 
present cost of bleached sulphate wood-pulp as used by the viscose rayon 
industry varies between 1-4 and 2 annas, t,e., about half the cost of 
chemical cotton. 

Acetic Arid, Anhydride, and Acetone. —Plants to produce, these substance* 
from molasses in India are required. Owing to the low price at which 
molasses aro obtainable here, and the rapid improvements which have 
been effected in a short period of time in the methods and plants required 
for their production, the low cost of coal in Bihar and the East United 
Provinces where large sugar factories with large output of molasses bto 
situated it would appear reasonable to suppose that the suhstnnees could 
he produced more cheaply in India than elsewhere in tho world. This is 
supported by the estimates quoted above for the cost of production of 
acetic acid provided by Messrs. Ateliers Pingris et Mollet Fomaine IUtinis. 

Factor i/ Plant Estimates. —Detailed estimates for acetate process plant 
are not yet available, hnt available information indicates that for 
corresponding daily outpnts the cost of plants for the viscose and acetate 
processes respectively, and the sisa of staffs required for their operation, 
would not differ materially. 
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Cost of production per lb. of Acetate Yarn .—The production costs based 
on the information at present available are os follows: — 

Per lb. 

As. 

Management (as in the case of the viscose process) . 106 
Labour staff (as in the case of the viscose process) . TO 

Haw materials — 

* Cellulose (cotton) O'73 lb. at T8'l annas per lb. . T34 


Acetic anhydride 133 lbs. at 2 6 annas per lb . 3-33 

Sulphric acid 01 lb. at 0 6 annas per lb. . . 0 - 06 

Acetone 0-1 lb. at 3 5 annas per lb.036 

JiVater ......... 0-30 (Bay) 

Total . 6-38 (?) 


Add 10 per cent, for water softening and filtering 
materials, miscellaneous chemicals, etc., recovery 
plant renewals, etc. . . . . . . 0 04 

7-0 (say) 

Steam and electric power costs .T5 

Business erpenses. Insurances, packing, cartage, etc. 02 
Nett factory cost of acetate yarn per lb. . . =10 8 

Depreciation of plant and buildings (as in the rase 
of tiho viscose process factory) requires to be 

providod by an on-cost of.2-1 

Therefore without provision for interest on capital, 
the price obtainable lor the factory output would 
require to be.12-9 

Staple Fibre Production by the. Viscose and Acetate Processes .—Sufficient 
detailed information is not yot available on which to base reliable estimates 
regarding tile technique and economics of production of staple fibre manu¬ 
facturers of plant for the production of staple fibre consider that this 
product cannot be produced at competitive prices from plant with a 
capacity of 1 ton per day and that a more practicable output is of tho 
order of 5 tons per day. 

A report on this subject will be given in a separate note in due course. 


59. Commercial Counsellor, Sanghai, China. 

(1) Telegram No. 199, dated the 1.9th May, 1939, from the Tariff Board, 
to the Commercial Counsellor, Sanjhai, China. 

Kindly inform whether any bounty payable to dealers on exports of 
raw silk. 


(2) Telegram dated the. 17th from the Commercial Counsellor, Sanohai, 

China. 


* Not*.—T his figure was also taken in the estimates of factory cost of 
the vissosc process in the previous note. 
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60. Railways. 

(1) Circular letter No. 507, dated the 13th May, 1938, Iron, the Tariff Board, 
to certain important Railways. 

The Tariff Board has been dirocted to enquire into the question off 
granting protection to the Sericultural Industry. The Board would be 
gruteful if you could forward a statement showing tho scales of freight 
applicable to raw silk, silk waste, cocoons, staplo fibre and silk fabrics 
on your railway under the following heads ; — 

(1) Ordinary rates. 

(2) Schedule rutea. 

(3) Principal station to station rates. 

(4) Wagon load or other concession rates 

So far as items (2), (3) and (4) above aro concerned, tho Board desires to 
know to wluit extent, if any, tho rates in actual practice favour Indian 
raw silk, silk waste, cocoons and silk fabrics as compared with those imported 
from other countries. The Board would be gratefnl if tho roply to this 
letter (with six spare copies) could be sent not later than the 15th June. 


(2) Letter No. R. MISS! IS, dated the 19th May, 1938, from the General 
Traffic Maruiger, B. B. dr. C. I. Railway Co., Bombay. 

Serjcut-tcral Industry. 

Your letter No. 507, dated the 13th May, 1938. 

I beg to give below tho classification and the bases of charge applicable 


to the articles mentioned in your letter: - 


Basis of oharge 
Class. per maund 
per mile. 

Pie*. 


1. Bilk, raw or in cocoons .... 6 

2. Bilk waste.4A 

3. Silk fabrics, i.e.., piccegoods, silk . 9 

4. Staple fibre or artificial cotton, in full- 

prossed bales [as Cotton (raw)] . 4 


0-83 

0-67 

1-25 

0-62 


No distinction is made between indigenous and imported articles for the 
purpose of charge, nor are they charged at reduced or concession rates 
over this Railway. 


(3) Letter No. T. 2108, dated the 25th May, 1938, from, the Ag. Agent, 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Haihvay Co., Ltd., Madras. 

Re: Protection to Seiucci.tcral Industry. Your No. 507 ok 13th 

May, 1933. 

With reference to the above quoted lettor, I have the honour to forward 
six copies each of two statements — 

(a) showing the ‘ classification ’ basis of charge for the several commo¬ 
dities mentioned by the Tariff Board. There are no schedule 
rates applicable to them. 

* (b) details of special ‘ station to station ’ rates at present in force. 


Not printed. 
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2. Statement ‘ Ti ’ refers entirely to special rates for raw cotton, under 
■which head 11 Staple fibre ” is chargeable, but thoro is little or no tralfio 
in the latter commodity over this Railway at these rates. 

3. The charges shown in Statements A and C apply equally to the 
indigenous as to the foreign article. 


STATEMENT “ A 


Classifications in force. 

1. Silk, raw or in cocoons (e).6 lt.U. 

2. Silk, waste.4A—R.R. 

3. Staple fibre (artificial cotton) as cotton raw; — 

Full pressed.4 ll.lt. 

Half pressed.6 ll.lt, 

Loose .8 R.R. 

4. Silk fabric (e). 9 R.R. 

(Piocegoods silk.) 

i 

R.R.—At Railway Risk. 

(c)—Excepted article. 


(4) Letter No. It. C. 1610, dated the 27th May, 10SR, from the Chief Traffit 
Manager, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, Bombay. 

Re: Rates ron silk, etc. Yocr No, 507 op 13 th Mav, 1933. 

In connection with your enquiry regarding froight applicable to Raw Silk, 
silk waste, cocoons, staple fibre and silk fabrics over this railway. I am 
enclosing herewith a statement showing tho necessary information required 
(with six spare copies). 

The special station to station rates for staple fibre (artificial cotton) as 
cotton (raw) are shown in the goods Tariff Part, I-B in force from 1st Juno, 
1937 (one copy* enclosed), on pages referred to in column 5 of the statement 
attached. If any more copies are necessary, they will bo sent on payment 
of Rs. 2-12-3 per copy including postage. 

This railway docs not make any discrimination between Indian Silk and 
silk imported from other countries. 


Not printed. 
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(5) Letter No. R. F. 1,6-111, dated the 21th. May, 1938, from the. Chief 
Commercial Manager, Assam-Bengal Railway Co., Ltd., Chittagong. 

Re: Scales ok freight applicable to raw rile, su,k waste, cocoons, etc. 
Ref: Your letter No. 507 op 13th May, 1938. 

I have the honour to inform you that schedulo, station-to-station, or 
ether concession rates not being in force ovor -the Assam-Bengal Railway 
system the commodities in question are charged at class rates. 


(6) Letter No. 660-C ./ 110-C. R. Tl.-ll, dated the Slst May, 19S8, from the 
Agent Eastern Bengal Railway, Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter No. 507 of 13th May, 1938, I have the 
honour to furnish the following information: — 

(i) The commodities mentioned in your letter are charged over this 
Railway at the full classified rates as shewn below when carried 
by Goods trains : — 



Class. 

Basis. 


At Ry. 

Pio per maund 


risk. 

per mile. 

(i) Silk, raw or in cocoons 

6 

0-83 

(ii) Silk, waste. 

4A 

0-67 

(iii) Staple fibre (as Silk Twist or 
thread) . 

9 

1-25 

(iv) Silk fabrics (as piccegoods, silk) . 

9 

1-25 


A'.21. — No alternative class rates sro quoted at Owner’s Risk. 

(ii) Whon carriod by passenger trains these commodities are charged 
at full parcels rate. This Ruilway has, however, relaxed the 
rule regarding method of charging parcels in favour of silk 
cocoon roarors, freight being charged only by weight and not 
by measurement. 

2. No Schedulo, station-to-station or wagon load concession rates are 
quoted for the above traffics either by Goods or by Passenger trains over 
this Railway nor is any distinction in freight rates made between Indian 
or country-made Silk and imported Silk. 


(7) Letter No. R. T. 1/162, dated the 30th May, 1958, from the Chief 
Commercial Superintendent, South Indian Railway, Trichinopoly. 

Silk, raw, staple pihhk, etc. Rate for. 

With roferenco to your letter No. 507, dated the 13th May, 1938, to our 
Agont, which has been forwarded to me for disposal, I beg to inform you 
that the commodities referred to by you are chargeable over this Railway 
(Shuranur-Nilambur and Nilgiri Railways excepted) at the following classi¬ 
fication and ratos (Ordinary) shown against each: — 


Commodities. 

Classification. 

Rate per 
maund 
per mile. 

Conditions. 


f Full-pressed . 4 

Kl 



Staple fibre (as ootton raw 

-( Half-pressed . 6 




(Artificial cotton). 

i (Looso . • 8 

1-04 


l At Railway 

Silk waste .... 

4 A 

•67 


risk. 

Silk raw or in cocoons . 

6 

•83 



Silk fabrics as piecogoods, silk 

0 

1-25 

J 
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In addition, tormina!, transhipment and abort distance charges notified 
in Chapter XIII of our Goods Tariif Part I-A No. 2 are leviable. 

Two statements* are enclosed horewith showing the special scales of 
rates (remaining in force only up to 30tb June, 1938) for cotton (raw) 
full-pressed and cotton (raw) loose from any station to any station distant 
between 150 and 400 miles locally. A third statement* showing the existing 
station-to-station rates applicable in local booking and in through booking 
with Foroign Railways is also enclosed. Schedule rate is not applicable for 
cotton raw full-pressed, half-pressed and loose. 

There are no schedule, special, wagon load or other concession rates for 
raw silk, silk waste, cocoons and silk fabrics over this Railway. 


(8) Letter No. iS327, dated the 6th June, 1938, from the Agent, R. E. R. 
the Nizam’s State Railway, Secunderabad (Deccan). 

Protection to thb Semcultural Society. Your letter No. 507, dated tub 

13th May, 1938. 

As desired, 1 forward herowith a statemcDt (with six spare copies) 
showing the scales of rates charged ovor this railway for the commodities 
mentioned in your letter quoted above. No differentiation has been made 
on this railway between the indigenous and imported articles and both are 
charged at the same rate shown in the statement. 


Statement showing the scales of rates for the undermentioned commodities 
charged over the Nizam’s State Railway. 


No. 

Commodity. 

General 

Classification.! 

Rate per 
maund 
per mile. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

Raw Silk 
.Silk Waste 

Class. 

0th R. R. 

4 A R. R. 

Pies. 

•83 

•67 


3 

Cocoons . 

6th R. R. 

•83 

Charged as silk raw. 

4 

Silk Fabrics . 

9th R. R. 

1-25 

) Charged as piecegood 

S 

Staple fibre, (silk 
twist or thread). 

l>o. 

1-25 

) silk. 


(9) Letter No. 1201-R / 213, dated the, 2nd June, 1938, from the Agent, the 
North Western Railway, Lahore.. 

Rate eoh silk, etc. Your letter No. 507, dated the 13th May, 1938. 

Raw silk, silk waste and cocoons and silk fabrics are classified aa shown 
against eaeb below and are charged over this in all bookings accordingly: — 

Classified rates. 

Silk, raw or in cocoons . . Gth class (0-83 pie per maund per mile) 

at Railway Risk. 

Silk, waste . . . . . 4A class (0 07 pie per maund per mile) 

at Railway Risk. 

Silk fabrics (as piece goods silk) 9th class (1-25 pies per maund per milo) 

at Railway Risk. 

* Not printed. 

t Note. —Tn addition to these classified rates terminal charges of 16 pies 
per mauud in local booking and 8 pies por maund in through booking aro 
charged. 
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No schodulo, station-to-station, wagon load, or other concession rates 
have been quoted tor any of theso articles. 

2. As regards staple fibre otherwise known as artificial silk, this article 
is indexed to “ Cotton ” and is charged at the same rates as applicable 
thereto. Cotton is classified as follows: — 

Cotton (raw), full-pressed . . 4th class (0 02 pie per maund per mile) 

at Railway Risk. 

Cotton (raw), half-pressed . . 6th class (083 pio per maund per mile) 

at Railway Risk. 

Cotton (raw), loose . . .8th class (1-04 pie per maund por mile) 

at Railway Risk. 

These are charged at the classified rates and no schedule rate or other 
concession rates havo been quoted therefor except that cotton (raw), full- 
pressed whon booked to Karachi at owner’s risk is charged at 0 pies per 
maund less than the Railway Risk rate. With regard to station-to-station 
rates, it may bo stated that these have been quoted in adjustment with the 
rates quoted by other Railways or in competition with road transport and a 
list thereof is attached. This Railway has quoted certain station-to-station 
rates in conjunction with the East Indian Railway, but as this Railway’s 
proportion is at the ordinary classified rates, these are not being shown in 
the enclosed list. 

3. In this connection it may be added that in addition to the rates 
calculated at the per maund per mile basis as shown against each article 
in paras. 1 and 2 above, a terminal charge of 8 pies per maund in local 
booking and 4 pies per maund in through booking and a short distance 
charge of 3 pics per maund for traffic carried for distances less than 75 miles 
are also levied. 



NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Statement showing special rales for Cotton (Raw) quoted over the North Western Rrilway. 
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•This rate will remain in force up to 30th June, 1938. 
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(10) Letter No. i017-T./3 — 1, dated the 7thl8th June, 1938, from the 
Agent, Bengal and North Western Railway, Gorakhpur. 

Rat* fob raw silk, no. 

I beg to state that the commodities referred to in your letter No. 507 
of 13th May, 1938, are charged over this Railway at the class rates laid 


down 

under 

in Indian Railway Conference Association 

Goods 

Tariff No. 21 as 


Name of commodity. 

Class. 

Basis pie per 
maund 
per mile. 


Raw silk. 

eth 

•83 


Silk waste ....... 

4A 

•67 


Cocoons. 

eth 

•83 


Staplo fibre, full-pressed .... 

4th 

62 


Staple fibre, half-pressed .... 

eth 

•83 


Silk fabrics. 

9th 

1-26 


An exception is, however, made in the case of staple fibre loose which 
when booked at O.R.: W/81; L is charged at 2nd class (-42 pie per maund 
per mile) against 8th class (104) the classified rate. 

No schedulo, special or any other concession rates are quoted for this 
traffic over this Railway nor does this administration make any distinction 
between the indigenous and imported goods. 


(11) Letter No. 1307i, dated the 7th June, 1938, from the Agent, Mysore 
State Railway, Mysore. 

Rates for silk, silk waste, cocoons, etc. 

With reference to your No. 607, dated the 13th May, 1938, I have the 
honour to stato that we charge the tariff rate for silk, which is 0-83 pies 
per maund per mile with the usual terminal and short distance charges whore 
leviable. No stntion-to-station, special, schedule, wagonB, or other concession 
rates aro available over this Railway. 


(12) Letter No. C1SS3H11—3G0, dated the 13th June, 1938, from the Agent, 
Bengal Nagpur Railway, Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter No. 607, dated the 13th May, 1938, I have 
the honour to enclose herewith seven copies of a statement (as submitted to 
me by our Commercial Traffic Manager) giving the particulars asked for by 
your Board. 

Freight Rates for Silk. 

Silk Raw or in Cocoons, and Staple fibre ( Silk). 

Ordinary rates, i.e., “ Class rates ”.—Silk raw or in Cocoons is classified 
at Cth class. The basis of (1th class rate is -83 pie per maund per mile. 
In computing railway rates, additional charges, such as terminal, tranship¬ 
ment, ferry, etc., are charged wherovor leviable. Staplo fibre (silk) is 
charged os silk, raw. 

Schedule rates. —Over the Bengal Nagpur Railway no schedule rates are 
quoted for silk raw or in cocoons. 
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Station-to-Station rates .—The following are the only Station-to-Statioa 
rates quoted by this Railway for silk raw or in Cocoodb — 

From Shalimar and vi& to Bombay (vik Nagpur). 

Railways. 


B. N. 

Q. I. P. 


B. N. 

M. S. M. 


Miles. 

Rate per 
maund. 

Conditions. 


Rs. A. P. 


703 

518 

17 0] 

1 1 0 J 

i At owner’s risk, on 
actual weight. 

1,221 

2 8 0 


via to 

Madras (vik Walfair). 

645 

485 

15 2, 
1 2 10 ) 

, At owner’s risk, on 

I actual weight. 

1,030 

2 8 0 



These rates are on a lower basis than the “ Class ” or “ Ordinary ” 
rate which are Rs. 0-5-9 per maund and Rs. 4-8-7 per iuaund to Bombay and 
Madras, respectively. The reduced rates have been quoted on account of 
competition with the sea route. 

Silk Waste. 

Ordinary rates, i.e., “ Class ” rates .—Silk waste is classified at 4A class. 
The basis of 4A class rate is -67 pie por maund per milo. In computing 
railway rates additional charges such as terminal, transhipment, ferry, etc., 
are charged wherever loviable. 

Schedule and Station-tu-Station rates .—Over tho Bengal Nagpur Railway 
no schodulo or station-to-station rates are quoted for silk waste. 

Silk Fabrics. 

Ordinary rates, i.e., " Class ” rates .—Tho Railway nomenclature is 
“ Piooe-goods, silk, including silk thread or twist and silk manufactured, 
not otherwiso classified ”. This is classified at 9th class. Tho basis of the 
9th class rate is 1-25 pie per maund per mile. In computing railway rates, 
additional charges, such aa terminal, transhipment, ferry, etc., are charged 
wherever leviable. 

Schedule and Station-to-Station rates .—Over the Bongal Nagpur Railway 
no schedule or Station-to-Station rates are quoted for Piece-goods, silk 
including silk thread or twist and silk manufactured, N. 0. C. 

There are no special concession rates for wagon loads. 

No discrimination in railway rates is mode in actual practice between 
Indian Silk and Silk imported from other countries. 


(13) Letter No. C. R. 16-T. B. S., dated the SOth June, 1938, from the 
Chief Commercial Manager ( G), East Indian Railway, Calcutta. 

Re: Rats for raw bilk, bii.k waste, etc. Youb letter No. 507 or 
13th Mat, 1938. 

I beg to enclose a note (with sis sparo copies of the same) embodying 
the required information which I trust will meet your requirements. 

(1) Raw Silk, (2) Silk in cocoons and (3) Bilk waste. 

1. Classification—Raw Silk and Silk in Cocoons —Both Raw Silk and 
Silk in Cocoons are classified alike, viz., 6th class=-83 pie per maund. 
Silk Waste is classified 4A class = '67 pio por maund per mile. 
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In addition to the class rates, the terminals and short distanoe charges, 
m shown below, are levied: — 

Pies per md. 

Terminal at booking station ...... 4 

Terminal at destination station.4 

Short distance charge for traffic undor 75 miles . . 8 


2. Ordinary rates .—Ordinary rates aro as per classification shown above 
calculated at the per maund per mile rato on the distance for charge plus 
terminals and short distance charges. When traffic is booked between any 
two stations on the East Indian Railway the terminal charges as shown 
above are added to arrive at tho total rate chargeable and when traffic is 
Cooked between any station on the East Indian Railway and a station on 
any other Railway in through booking, only one of the terminal charges 
(l’i;., either at the booking station or at the destination station, as the 
case may be) plus tho short distance charge, whero loviablo, aro addod to 
arrivo at the total rate chargeable. 


3. Schedule rates .—No schedule rates are quoted over the East Indian 
Railway for Raw Silk, Silk in Cocoons or Silk Waste. 

4. Principal Stntinn-to-Stntion rates .—The following station-to-station 
rate is quoted for Haw Silk and Silk in Cocoons. This rate applies when 
Silk Raw or Silk in Cocoons is booked at owner’s risk: — 


Stations. 

From To 


Route. 


Howrah Bombay Vid Nnini 


Rato per md. 
Rs. A. P. 

2 9 9 


Proportions. 


r E. I. 0 
(. G. I. P. 1 


Rs. A. P. 
0 16 9 

10 0 


No station-to-station rato is quoted for Silk Waste: — 

6. Wagon load or other concession rates .—No wagon load or other 
concession rates are quoted. 

6. The extent to u'hicli the rates in actual practice, favour Indian Maw Silk, 
as compared with those imported from other countries .—The question does 
not arise. 


(4) Staple Fidre (artificial cotton). 

1. Classification. —(Indexed to Raw Cotton): — 

(i) Full-pressed 4th class. 02 pie per maund per mile. 

(ii) Half-pressed 6th class=-83 pie per maund per mile. 

(iii) Looso 8th class = 1*04 pie per maund per mile. 
plus terminals and short distance chargos. 

Theso charges aro: — 

Pics per md. 

Terminal at booking station..4 

Terminal at destination station.4 

Short distance charge for traffic under 75 miles . . 3 

2. Ordinary rates. —Ordinary rates are as per classification shown abovo 
calculated at the per maund per mile rato on the distance for charge plus 
terminals and short diatunce charges apply unless station-to-station rates 
are quoted, 
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3. Schedule rates .—No schedule rates are quoted over the East Indian 
Railway. 

4. Principal station-to-station rates .—The principal station-to-station 
rates lor Cotton Ilaw F. P, are shown in the enclosed statement marked as 
Appendix A.* 

6. Wagon load or any other concession rates .—Special station-to-station 
rates for cotton (raw) loose in wagon loads between certain stations are 
quoted over the East Indian Railway and these rates have been shown in 
the enclosed statement marked Appendix B.* 

Concession rate, viz., rates equal to 4th class less C pies is charged over 
the East Indian Railway on cotton full-pressed booked at owner's risk 
from East Indian Railway stations and •vid to Howrah, Sealdah, Chitpur 
and vid Cossipore Road, IJltadanga and Kiddcrpore Docks. 

(6) Silk Fabrics (ah Piece-goods silk). 

1. Classification. —9th class=l-25 pies per maund per mile. In addition 
terminals and short distance charges, as are levied in the case of Raw Silk, 
are also levied. 

No schedule rates are quoted over the East Indian Railway. Only ono 
station-to-station rate applicable to Silk Yarn at owner’s risk is quoted. 
This is shewn below: — 

From To Route. Rato per Proportions. 

md. 

Rs. A. Rs. A. 

(G.I. P. 14 

Bombay Bhagalpur Vid Naini 2 1 t 

( E. I. 0 13 

No wagon load or other concession rates are quoted over the East Indian 
Railway and the question of discriminating between imported goods and 
goods of local manufacture does not arise. 


61. Chief Commissioner of Railways, Simla. 

I). 0. No. 7407-T., dated the 19th September, 19S8, from the Hon’hle 
Sir Guthrie Russell, K.C.I.E., Chief Commissioner of Railways, Simla, 
to the President, Tariff Board. 

With reference to the discussion we had with the Tariff Board on the 
16th instant, I am enclosing herewith a copy of the following: — 

(i) Railway Board’s letter No. 706-T., dated the 18th May, 1915, 

to certain Railways; 

(ii) Note by the Railway Board regarding policy of Railways in regard 

to freight rates to and from ports. (This is printed as Appondix 
VII to the Report of tho Public Accounts Committee on the 
Accouuls of 1934-35, Vol. I, Part IT). 

2. Tho freight rates per maund for silk, raw from Rawalpindi to the 
following stations are as indicated against each: — 

Karachi .3 14 9 

Bombay (Carnac Bridge) vid Bhatinda . 4 10 6 

Madras vid New Delhi, Balharshab and Bezwada 8 0 1 

Bangalore City vid New Delhi and Poona . 8 15 3 

* Not printed. 
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Enclosure L 

Copy of letter No. 705-T., doted the 18th May, 1915, from the Bailway 
Board to certain Railways. 

I am directed to addross you on the subject of the assistance to be 
renderod by railways in the development of industries in this country. Tho 
question has been raised specifically of late by applications which the 
Railway Board have received for the reduction of rates. These applications 
had reference as a rule to the special circumstances of the time, but the 
mattor has also a general aspect. 

2. Tho administrations of railways have it in their power to do much 
for the encouragement of new industries by the quotation of favourable 
rates for the carriage of the raw material required in manufacture and of 
tho finished product. The permanent establishment of industries in adjacent 
areas cannot fail directly or indirectly to increase the business of a railway, 
and to seouro these advantages it may even be found remunerative to incur 
a temporary loss during the initial stages of development. The Railway 
Board are confident that these considerations already influence the policy 
of your company State Railways, but they think it desirable to bring them 
prominently to your attention at a time liko tho present when the exceptional 
conditions created by tho war offer an cniquo opportunity for the revival of 
certain existing local industries which have hitherto languished owing to 
foreign competition, and for the possible creation of others. Many articles 
hitherto imported have been excluded from tho Indian market, while the cost 
of others has been largely increased. As you are aware tho Government of 
of Tndia arc making a special endeavour to take advantago of this oppor¬ 
tunity, and the Railway Board’s object in inviting your attention to tho 
subject is to seouro your co-operation in doing all that is possible for tho 
encouragement of indigonous industry. 

3. The Railway Board arc of opinion that ensee will occur in which the 
quotation of special rates at tho present timo will lead to the establishment 
of industries with much less initial difficulty than would be met with in 
normal circumstances, and that there is an amplo prospect that these 
industries will lead to a permanent increaso of the productivity of tho 
areas in which they have been begun to the mutual advantage of railways 
and their clientele. 


Enclosure TI. 

Printed on pages 50-5/,, Appendir VTT, to the Report of the Public Accounts 
Committee on the Accounts of 198h-S5, Vol. I, Part II. 

Note by the Railway Board regarding Policy op Railways in regard to 

FREIGHT RATES TO AND FROM TORTS. 

The Public Accounts Committee in paragraph 18 of thoir roport (August, 
1935), recorded as follows : — 

“ The Committee desired that the Railway Department should examino 
and send a note to the Committee to show whether there is any basis 
for the allegation generally made that the rates of freight at present 
charged operate in such a way as to help tho export of raw materials 
and tho import of foreign manufactured goods to tho detriment of 
Indian Industries ”. 

2. Tho Railway Board believo that tho origin of this allegation is to he 
found in tho special rates that were being quoted many years ago when 
industrial conditions in Tndia were very different to what they are at 
present. Such industries as existed absorbed only a small fraction of 
India’s large supplies of raw materials and could meet only a small part of 
her demand for manufactured goods. Tndin’s foreign trade was, therefore, 
characterised by large movements of raw materials to the porta and largo 
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imports of finished goods from the ports. This constituted the nature of 
the demand for transport which the Railways had to meet and to which 
their tariffs had accordingly to be adjusted. 

3. Conditions in this respect have materially altered within the last 
quarter of a century, but the allegation that the Railway freight rates 
charged operate to help the export of raw materials and the import of 
foreign manufactured goods continues to he made, apparently because railway 
tariffs show a large number of special rates quoted for traffic to and from 
the ports. Practically all these rates have been influenced by the fact that 
tho ports are the chief distributing centres and incidentally also the more 
important industrial centres. 

4. The following extract from the report of the Acworth Committee 
which enquired into the administration and working of Indian Railways 
in 1920-21, might be considered as effectively disposing of tho charge against 
Railways on the point in question : — 

“ 149. It is an Indian grievance of old standing—it was voiced in 
the Legislative Assembly at Delhi in 1915 by a distinguished Indian, 
now a Member of the Executive Council of Bombay, Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola—that tho railways fix their rates to suit their own pecuniary 
interests—if indeed it be not to suit tbo interests of European merchant* 
—regardless of the effect of these rates on the native industries of 
India. And we have no doubt that the charge is accepted as proved 
by a large proportion of Indian traders. 

150. Charges based upon motives are difficult to prove or to disprove. 
It was not our duty to investigate specific, cases in detail, nor would 
the time at our disposal have permitted us to do so. Unquestionably, 
low exceptional ratos exist for traffic to and from ports especially tho 
great ports of Calcutta and Bombay. But exceptional rates Buch as 
these exist in every country, and aro there justified on tho ordinary 
grounds, not only of the economy of handling goods in largo volume, 
but also of competition between railway systems serving tho same 
distributing or consuming area. 

161. In one respect, at least, tho Indian Railways havo refrained 
from following the accepted railway practice in other countries. It is 
usual in most countries to concede for oxport traffic through a seaport 
rates which are not available to that, seaport for local traffic; and vice 
verm in countries which adopt a Free Trade policy, to fix lower rates 
for tho carriage inwards of goods imported through a port than for 
goods produced locally at the port town. This practico is not, so far 
as we havo been ablo to ascertain, followed in India. Bombay receives 
from up-country large quantities of raw cotton, part of which is worked 
up on the spot and part exported. Similarly, Bombay distributes to 
up-country points large quantities of cotton cloth, part of it locally 
manufactured and part imported. The raw cotton rates down to Bombay 
port und to Bombay town are the same, and so are the manufactured 
cotton rates upwards. The samo principle, wo understand, is applied 
elsewhere in the case, for instanco, of the great Calcutta jute trade 

5 . To permit of an appreciation of railway rating policy it is perhaps 
necessary to explain that, for the purpose of carriage by goods train, all 
commodities are groupod into classes of which there are sixteen. This 
grouping is for the purpose of: — 

(a) arriving at the rato to he charged when no station-to-stafion or 

schedule rate is quoted; and 

(b) fixing the maximum and minimum rate per maund por milo 

within tho limits of which all rates, whether station-to-station 
or schedule must he kept, subject to exceptions specially 
authorised by the Railway Board. 

The maximum rato for commodities in the 1st class is 0-38 pie per maund 
por mile and for commodities in tho highest class 1*87 pie per maund per 
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mile. The minimum rate for tko five lowest classes is 0-10 pie per maund 
per mile and for the remaining oleven classes is O’ 186 pie per maund per 
milo. Within these maxima and minima Railways are permitted to quote 
apocial rates according as circumstances may require. These special rates 
muy t>e oithor station-to-station rates quoted from and to specific points or 
schedule rates applicable more or loss generally. If no special rate is quoted, 
the rate normally applicable is the maximum of the class in which the 
commodity is placed, 

6. Railways quote special rates when they have reason to bolieve that 
the free movoment of traffic by railway would not otherwise bo facilitated. 
The existence of alternative competitive routes, r.ff., the rivers in Bengal 
and coastal shipping the opening up and development of new ports, e.g., 
Vizagapatain and ports in Kathiawar, also influence the quotation of special 
rates. The following special ratos quoted for cotton illustrate how coastal 
shipping influences the quotation of such rates;—• 

Per inaund. 

Rs. a. p. 

Navsari to Howrah (1,168 miles) . . . . 2 19 

Broach to Howrah (1,191 miles) . . . . 2 4 7 

The Railways’ classification for cotton is fourth class, the basis of which is 
0'62 pie per maund i>er milo. To the rates arrived at on the actual distance 
are normally added what are termed “ terminal charges ”. The above rates 
to Howrah have, howovor, not boon arrived at on the actual distance by 
railway, but as follows: — 

tho ordinary railway freight charge to Bombay, plus incidental charges 
at Bombay which would be incurred if consignments were booked by 
railway to Bombay in the first instance and rebookod thence to Calcutta, 
plvs the special rate which Railways have quoted from Bombay to 
Howrah in competition with the sea route. 

Had these special rate from Navsari and Broach to Howrah not been quoted, 
the ordinary class rates would have applied rid Amalner and Nagpur as 
follows; — 

Per maund. 

Rb. a. p. 

From Navsari (1,168 miles).8 13 8 

From Broach (1,191 miles) . . . 3 14 10 

With these rates, however, the traffic would not be carried diroct to Calcutta, 
but would move to Bombay and thence rebooked to Calcutta. The quotation 
of these special rates is obviously justified, but there is no reason for 
allowing for cotton consigned from Novasari and Broach to, say, Cawnpore 
special rateB on the same or any other basis lower than tho fourth clasi 
rate. The rates to Cawnporo are accordingly: — 

Por maund. 

Rs. a. p. 

From Navsari (831 miles).2 8 2 

From Broach (701 miles).2 6 4 

It will he Been that, although the distance to Cawnporo is 337 miles lesa 
than to nowrah and from Broach to Cawnpore 430 miles less, yet the 
freight rates to Cawnpore arc As. 6-6 more from Navsari and nine pies 
more from Broach than they nro to Howrah. It is presumably instances of 
this kind that lend colour to the suggestion that railway freight rates help 
tho export of raw materials to the detriment of Indian industries. Tf 
Railways wero not permitted to quote special rates, as in the case illustrated, 
without being compelled to make reductions on the same basis to other 
contres without similar justification, they would inevitably lose the traffic 
within competitive areas or else he forced to lose revenue on traffic to ureas 
where thero was no competition. 
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7. Special rates to the ports are also quoted in order to assist in getting 
commodities placed on the markets of the world in competition with other 
producing countries. For example, low special rates have been quoted for 
manganese ore from the Central Provinces to the ports of Bombay, Calcutta 
and Viaagapatam and for chrome ore from Baluchistan to Karachi, as such 
traffic could uot possibly move if the class rate (in these cases first class, 
i.c., 0-38 per per muurid per mile) were applied. The North Western 
Railway have also notified a rebate of 25 per cent, of the railway freight 
charges on wheat carried to Karachi for export to ports west of Aden with 
a viow to facilitate the export of surplus produce in competition with 
whoat from other countries. In spite of this substantial reduction, the 
tonnage exported has been comparatively, insignificant. 

8. During the coarse of tho discussion at the meeting of the Public 
Accounts Committee (ride the first para, of this memorandum) it was suggested 
that the rates for piece-goods and for rico in tho Madras Presidency might 
in this connection be examined. The rates for piece-goods from the ports 
of Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi and Madras havo boon compared with those 
quoted for internal movemonts hy the Railways serving ihoso ports. In no 
case has the traffic any greater advantago in tho mattor of freights than 
it is open to such traffic to secure hy existing alternative channels of 
transport over which the Railways have no control. For example, for 
piece-goods from Bombay to Calcutta (1,221 miles) the rate per maund is 
Ro. 1-1 per inaund whereas from Bombay to Nagpur (518 miles), tho rate is 
Rs. 2-2-11 per maund. In the latter case, no convenient alternative mode 
of transport is available, and the rate is, therefore, based on the classi¬ 
fication of tho commodity (as explained in paragraph 5) on the actual 
distance from Bombay to Nagpnr. In the case of traffic from Bomhay to 
Calcutta, a rate on the same hasis would result in the entire traffic offering 
being carried by sea. The special rate to Calcutta is, it muy he added, 
applicable both for imported and for indigenous piece-goods. 

As regards tho freight rates for rice in the Madras Presidency, the 
Railways principally concerned are the Madras and Southern Muliratta and 
South Indian. On the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, the rates 
chargeable over the system generally are the maximum, i.r., 038 pio per 
maund per mile, hut for consignments of not less than 400 maunds from 
broad gauge stations and 270 maunds from metre gauge stations, tho 
schedule O./O. rate applies. Tho basis of this schedule, which is telescopic, 
is as follows : — 

Miles. Pie per maund 

per mile. 


1—300 
301-400 
401—500 
601—GOO 
601—700 
Over 700 


•38 

•30 

•20 

•125 

•115 

10 


Lower rates than t.hoso arrived at under this schedule are quoted for internal 
movements but not for traffic from tho ports. 

On tho South Indian Railway, the rutes for traffic from the ports are 
the maximum, i.c., 0-38 pio per maund per mile, while for internal move¬ 
ments thoro nro spocial rates varying from 6 to 31 per cent, lower than the 
maximum. 

9. Tho detailed examination made hy the Railway Board of tho rates 
policy of Railways in regard to port rates does not indicate that any of 
these rates operato to the detriment of Indian Industries. On the contrary, 
a very large numher of special rates have been quoted for Indian Industries 
on a basis appreciably lower than those applicable from the ports, t.g., for 
sugar from tho sugar producing areas, Iron and steel from Tatanagar, etc. 
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62. Conference of Directors of Industries of Provinces and States 
interested in the Sericulture Industry. 

(1) Letter from, the Tariff Board to certain Provincial Governments and 
Indian States No. 1001, dated the 20th September, 19S8. 

I am directed to state that the last Tariff Board which enquired into 
the question of protection to the Indian Sericultural Industry in 1933 was 
of opinion that this industry was a unique one differing from other industries 
in the sense that in its modern form it could not stand without Government 
organisation and assistance. Since the development of industries is a 
provincial subject under the reformed constitution it has been suggested to 
the Board that before formulating its final views on the subject, it should 
convene a conference of all Provincial Directors who are in charge of the 
Departments of Sericulture in their respective provinces sometime early in 
November in Calcutta in order to ascertain how far the provinces concerned 
with this industry are in a position to assist it. The Board will feel most 
grateful if it could be furnished with the views of the Provincial Government 
on the subject and also be informed whether the time and place suggested 
for the proposed conference will suit the convenience of their representa¬ 
tive. 


(2) Letter No. I). 8165, dated the. 6th October, 19S8, from the Secretary to 
the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, Development 
Department, Bangalore. 

With reference to your letter No. 1001, dated tho 20th September, 1938, 
requesting to be favoured with the views of this Government in the matter 
of holding a conference of Provincial Directors in Calcutta sometime early 
in November in order to ascertain how far the provinces concernod with 
Sericultural Industry are in a position to assist it, I am directed to state 
that this Government agrees to the suggested time and place for holding 
the Conference. 

As regards the assistance to be given to the Sericultural Industry by this 
Government, they have all along been assisting the industry—financially and 
technically—at considerable cost to themselves and it is their accepted policy 
to continue to do so, in caso the industry is protected in an adequate measure 
and for an adequate period against foreign competition. 

I am to add, in this connection, that it would be of considerable help 
if a recommendation is made to the Government of India to set apart a 
reasonable proportion of the revenue derived from levy of protective duties 
for research and other development work of interest to the whole of India. 


(3) Letter No. 2678, dated the 26th October, 1988, from the Secretary to 
the Government of Madras, Development Department, Madras. 

With reference to your letter No. 1001, dated the 20th September, 1938, I 
am directed to say that the view expressed by the previous Tariff Board 
that the Sericultural Industry could not stand without Government organi¬ 
sation and assistance is as true to-day as it was five years ago. In the 
meantime, however, marked progress has been recorded in the supply and 
distribution of tested seed. Thanks to the subvention granted by the 
Government of India, as much as 93 per cent, of the total seed requirements 
of the Kollegal taluk were met by cellular seeds in 1937-38. The expenditure 
incurred in this Province during the current year on sericulture and that 
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proposed to he incurred during 1939-40 subject to the vote of the Legislature 
is as shown below : — 

1938-39. 1939-40. 



Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


Estimate. 

Estimate. 

Estimate. 


R». 

Rs. 

Its. 

Provincial 

37,200 

34,000 

31,600 

Government of India 
grant 

10,900 

17,000 

18,000 


2. I am to say in Ibis connection that attempts uro being made in this 

Province to evolve a hardier race of worms that would yield cocoons of a 
superior quality with richer silk content. A series of experiments have been 
conducted with a view to (1) enhancing the rearer's and rceler’s income and 
(li) bringing down the cost of production of raw silk. It is consideied that 
only by the successful distribution of cross-hreod seed that tho price of 
raw silk can be brought down appreciably. The Director of Industries has 
submitted proposals for the institution of a programme of work over a 

period of five years for the supply and distribution of cross breed seeds. 

The proposals are under examination. 

3. The Government of India Subvention Scheme will expiro on 31st 

March, 1940. In the present state of Provincial Finances it will hardly bo 
possible for the Provincial Government to meet the whole extra expenditure 
involved in the continuance of the subvention scheme. Unless the subvention 
is continued beyond that date the result will be that the operations now- 
carried on in connection with production and supply of disease-free cellular 
seed and research on ‘ Pchrino disease ’ will have to he considerably curtailed. 
Since the Government, of India derive a revenue from the imposition of 
protective duties on raw silk, etc., imported into India, it is reasonable 

that they should set apart a portion of this revenue for the development 

of silk industry in India. They should also help the Provinces to consolidate 
the grains which their present subvention scheme has yielded. 

* # * * * 


(4) Letter No. 9!,HS-T)., dateit the 2'tllt October. l'JSX, from, the Secretary 
to the Government of Bombay, General Deportment, Bombay. 

In reply to your letter, No. 1001, dated the 20th September, 1933, I am 
directed to state that as there is no ericulture and sericulture expert in 
the Department of Industries of the Government of Bombay at presonti as 
these industries do not exist in the Bombay Province, the Government of 
Bombay does not consider it necessary for its Department of Industries to 
be represented at the Conference proposed to he hold early in November in 
Calcutta. The Government of Bombay has, however, under consideration 
a scheme for the establishment of these industries in tho Bombay Provineo 
and the Director of Industries has accordingly been asked to send to tho 
Tariff Board a note on tho subject formulating the viows of tho Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. 


(5) Letter No. Eng. GftHlG, dated the 28 th October, 1938, from the Director 

of Industries, Bombay. 

T have the honour to refer to Bombay Government’s letter No. 9483-D., 
dated the 2. r )th October, 1938, addressed to you, and as desirpd therein, to 
state as under. 

From the records available it would appear that Sericulture Industry 
existed in some districts of this Province some decades hack. Neither 
rerieulture nor ericulture industry at present exists in any part of this 
Provinre, It would appear that some of the districts of this Province, from 
climatic and other points of view, aro quite suitable for the re-introduction 

80 
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of theso industries. Government of Hombay have, therefore, at present 
under consideration a scheme for a survey and preparation of detailed 
proposals for the re-introduction of these industries in some selected districts 
of this Province. It is hoped to obtain for this purpose on loan the services 
of an export oither from tho Department of Industries, Bengul or Mysore, 
and start the work at an early date. 


(C) Cirtuhir litter from the Tariff llntid , .Ye. ldll, dated the Hrd -November, 
ms, to the curious I'mcinciut (ri/'vi nmini.i and States concerned with 
the Sericulture Industry. 

1 am directed to stato that, amongst others the following points are 
likely to be discussed. The information is sent in advunce to avoid 
unnecessary dojay. 

1. Present position of the industry as compared to 1933 with regard to— 

(i) Silkworms; 

(ii) Mulherry; 

(iii) Seed production; 

(iv) Cocoon production; 

(v) Raw silk. 

2. Schemes likely to he undertaken by the Government for the better¬ 
ment of the industry and the amounts likely to be spent on them from 

the provincial exchequer if adequate protection is granted. 

3. Working of the Imperial Sericultural Committee: sugestions, if any, 
to make it more useful to tho industry and the amount considered necessary 
to he sot aside for this purposo. 

4. Wlmt efforts nre likely to he made to develop eo-operation in aericvil- 

turnl research so that tho benefit of one unit may bo shared by all. 

5. The measuro and period of protection desired. 


(7) A lines of the rejii esenlatires nominated by the Local Governments and 
Indian States who attended (hr t'unfrrenee of Directum of Industries 
held in Calcutta, on the. ltith and 11th Monember, 19SH. 

Province 
or 

State. 

Bihar 

Bengal 


Madras 

Assam 

Kashmir 

Punjab 

Mysoro 


Bombay 


Names of representatives. 

Mr. V. K. B. Piilai, I.C.S., Director of Industries 
Mr. M. N. De, Superintendent, Silk Institute, 
Bhagalpur. 

Mr, S. O. Mitter, Director of Industries. 

Mr. C. C. Ghosh, Deputy Director of Industries. 

Rai Sahib S. N. Bose, 1st Superintendent of Seri¬ 
culture. 

Mr. L. B. Green, M.B.E., Director of Industries. 

Mr. K. T. Achayya, Sericultural Expert. 

Mr. S. L. Mehta, Director of Industries. 

Mr. T. O. Wazir, M.A., Director of Sericulture, 
Jammu. 

Rai Bahadur Gala Ramlal, P.C.S., M.B.E., Director 
of Industries. 

Mr. M. S. Ramehendra Rno, Director of Industries 

and Commerce. 

Mr. H. S. Govinda Rao, Superintendent of Sericul¬ 
ture. 

Mr. M. E. Haskell, Industrial Engineer, Bombay. 
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(8) Note of points for the Directors prepared and circulated by th« 

Tariff Board. 

Silk Worms. 

(1) Varieties of silk worms. 

(2) No. of worms in an ounce of soed and their weight in grammes 
(per oz.). 

(3) Porcontago of wastage (through disease and defective rearing). 

(4) Suitability from the point of view of roarers of layings of eggs and 
seed cocoons. 


Mulberry. 

(1) Bush and tree compared. 

(2) Cost, of cultivation (initial and recurring). 

(3) Method of cultivation. 

(4) Labour charges. 

(5) Yield of leaves per acre. 

(6) Cost per lb. of loaves. 


Seed production. 

(1) Imported or looul and pcrcentago of each. 

(2) Hibernated seed. 

(3) Progress made in the production and issue of disease free seed. 

(4) Cost of production and sulo price of— 

(a) disease Iree layings— 

(i) cri!"s treed and 

(ii) pure indigenous, 
and (6) seed cocoons • 

(i) cross-breed and 

(ii) pure. 

Cocoon production. 

(1) Pcrcentago of worms hatched. 

(2) Mothod of rearing. 

(3) Nutnher of days required to form a cocoon. 

(4) Amount of leaves required for feeding during each age. 

(5) Method adopted of stilling or conditioning of cocoons. 

(6) Yield of cocoons per ounce of silk worm seed. 

(7) Consumption of leaves por lb. of cocoons produced. 

(8) Sorting of cocoons. 

(9) Cost of production of a lb. of cocoons. 

(10) Sale price per lb. of cocoons. 

(11) Number of cocoons to a lb. (cross-breed and local). 

(12) Pcrcentago of production (cross-hrccd to local). 

(13) Silk content of cocoons: — 

(i) Hoco. 

(ii) Quality. 

(iii) Weight of 100 cocoons (dry). 

(iv) Wcvht of chrysalis. 

(v) Weight of silk shells. 


80 a 
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Haw silk. 

(1) Tho Hendita based on cross-breed and local (cliarklia filature). 

(2) Cost of production of 1$ lbs. of raw silk (cross-breed and local) by 
charkha working 9 hours a day for 15 days in a month.* 

(3) Cost of production of 1 lb. of raw silk in a 200 basin filature (economic 
unit) (cross-breed and local).* 

ll’flflrs of Labour. 

(1) Charkha. 

(2) Filature (whether based on number of skeins). 

(3) System of payment. 

(4 Whether based on efficiency or daily output per head. 

Sale price oj silk waste per lb. 

(1) Charkha. 

(2) Filature (local and foreign). 

lie-reeling charges. 

(1) Whether necessary for Indian silk. 

(2) Percentage of loss in degnmming. 

“ Though the price of Japanese and Kashmir silk may be the samo, 
the Japanese silk will be ablo to compete indirectly with Kashmir silk 
because of the smallor loss percentage in degnmming of Japanese silk. A 
difference of about annas 9 per lb. will be found as a result of this variation 
iii the loss in degnmming which means that to the weaver it is cheaper to 
uso Japanese silk than to Uro Knshmere silk although both Kashmir and 
Japanese may be soiling in the market at the same price. * * * While 
Japanese raw silk loses only 22 per cent, in degumming, Kashmir yellow 
silk of the best quality loses at least 30 per cent. Therefore the quantity 
of Kashmir silk required to produce ono lb. of finished cloth will bo more 
than if Japanese raw silk was used.” 

C. I. F. Price per lb. of imported silk. 

(1) Waste products. 

(2) Duppion. 

(.3) Hand-reeled. 

(4) Canton filaturo. 

(5) Japanese filature. 

Dumping of Japanese silk in India and the assistance given bg the 
Japanese Government. 

Expression of opinion with regard to the future trend of prices. 

Information, if any, regarding the present cost of production per lb. 
of silk in China and Japan. 

Marketing of Indian silk—proposals regarding marketing organisation. 

Present position of the handloom weaver. 

Expression of views with regard to the customs classification and tariff 

values. 

Presont production of raw silk in India and estimated production if 
adequato protection is granted. 

Competition from other synthetic fibres. 


Estimates prepared during oral evidence are attached. 
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Measure and period of protection required and expression of views on 
the present scheme of protection. Examination of its effect on the handiooaa 
weaver. 

Schemes which arc at present being worked for the benefit of the 
Industry. 

Schemes likely to be undertaken by the Government for the betterment 
of the industry and tho amounts likely to be spent on them Irom the 
provincial exchequer if adequate protection is granted. 

What research work is at present carried on with the help of Provincial 
and Central grants. 

Working of the Imperial Sericultura! Committee: suggestions, if any, 
to make it more useful to the industry and the amount considered necessary 
to be set asido for this purpose. 

What efforts arc likely to be made to develop co-operation in sericultural 
research so that tho benefit of one unit may be shared by all. 

Preference at present enjoyed by the Indian Industry in the United 
Kingdom and the question whether the existing margin of preference is 
adequate. 


(9) Memorandum submitted to the Tariff Board by the Directors of 

Industries. 

We have considered the note of points furnished to us by the Tariff 
Board. On most of the points detailed information has already been 
furnished by us in our written memoranda and oral evidence tendered before 
the Board. There are some points included in the note on which it is 
not possiblo, for obvious reasons, to come to an understanding which will 
apply equally to all sericultural areas. We have, therefore, not considered 
it necessary to express our views on such points; but we shall bo ready to 
place before the Board any further information that they may require in 
the course of discussions. 

We now proceed to deal briefly with tho other points on which we have 
considered it possible to express our viewB: 

Suitability from the point of view of rearers of layings of eggs and 
seed cocoons .—We consider that the more suitablo and desirable 
method is to supply rearers with disease-free layings. In Bengal, 
the practice of purchasing seed cocoons by tho rearers is in force. 
Bengal appreciates the advantages of supplying rearers with 
disease-free layings and agrees to bring about this improvement 
as quickly as possible. 

Mulberry—Bush and Tree. 

We consider that having regard to tho lower costs of tree mulberry, it 
would be desirable and necessary to extend the cultivation of tree mulberry. 
We also consider that it is not possible to entirely replace bush mulberry 
bj tree mulberry in certain areas and in certain climatic conditions. A 
certain extent of bush mulberry is, in any case, necessary as worm food. 
The raising of tree mulberry is a long and tedious process requiring large 
investment., and unless the sericulturist is assured of assistance for a fairly 
long period, we consider that it would he difficult to persuade him to change 
over from hush mulberry to tree mulberry. 

Cocoon Production. 

Sixteen pounds of mulberry leaves per lb. of green cocoons produced may 
lie adopted for all India. 

Sorting of cocoons is desirable and necessary and we consider that thi# 
can he easily done when the quality of cocoons produeod is suitably 
improved. 
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We consider that the fair selling price of cocoons for all India should 
bo fixed at 5 annus per lb. 

Tiaic Siik—Iltndita. 

Taking all India into consideration, the present production of cross¬ 
breed cocoons is limited and it is therefore necessary to adopt a slightly 
higher rendita arid thu average rendita for the whole of India should be 
adopted as follows: — 

Cliarka Silk. 1st quality. 2nd quality. 3rd quality. 

Rondita . . 15 to 1 13 to 1 12 to 1 

As no differentiation can he made in the case of cocoons required for 
reeling first, second and third qualities of silk, thoro can he only one 
uniform price for cocoons which should ho fixed at 5 annas per lb. as 
stated above. 

As regards Filature Silk, the rendita for Fnivnltino Cocoons (Kashmir) 
may bo taken at 14 to 1 and for MultivoHine Cocoons at l(i to 1 for all 
India. 

Cost of Production. 

We havo carefully considered cost; of production of cliarka and filature 
silks compiled by the Hoard. We consider that in formulating costs, regard 
should he had to the conditions obtaining in several sericultural areas and 
that it is necessary to lake into consideration conditions obtaining in the 
least developed area. With a view to affording sericulturists adequate 
assistance, the fair selling price in the case of cocoons should be fixed at 
5 annas a. lb. We consider that it is only when this figure is adopted that 
the serieiilttirist will he etnhled to earn a > >ir living wage for him •••If .• • ■ 1 
can he induced to improve hi.-: efficiency. On il.is calculation, tiic lair soiling 
price of 20,24 denier filature ‘ill: cmies to ft Hi per lb. and ih" prices 
of l l t. 2nd and 3rd grade chav! a silks, Us. (i-O-3, l!s. 5-3-3 and Its. 4-12-ff 
respectively as shown in the enclosed statements. 

As regards the production of silk per basin per day, we consider that 
it is not possible to attain It lbs. of 20/24 denier silk per basin per day. 
Kvon in Japan with superior Univolline cocoons, the average production 
is about 11 lh. per basin per day. Tins figure may he adopted in the case 
of radian Filatures also. 

Wo have increased the provision under Repairs and Renewals from 1 
per cent, to 21 per cent, iii view of the kind of machinery that is used in 
Filatures und also because depreciation has been calculated at 5 per rent, 
which, wo consider, ought to be at least 71 per cent.. 

Sate Price of Silk lfo.de. 

Wo do not except nnv increase in the market price of ohnrka and 
filatures wastes in the near future. The prices may reasonably he fixed at 
4 annas per lb. of cliarka waste and 10 annas per lh. of filature waste. 
Re-reeling charges: Wo consider that re-reeling in the ease of first grade 
ohnrka silk is necessary as foreign silk comparable to that quality is now 
being increasingly imported. The re-reeling charges of 3 nnuas per lb. 
adopted is reasonable. 

Boiling off. 

This qnpstion arises only in the rase of Kashmir yellow silk. The Kashmir 
representative considers that in the ease of Kashmir yellow a loss of 27 
per cont. in hoiling off muy reasonably bo allowed. 

Bumping. 

Full information on this Rnbject so far as we have been able to gather 
from official and non-official sources has already been placed before tha 
Board. 
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Future trend of prices. 

Wo find it difficult to express any opinion as rogards tho future trend 
of prices. If regard bo had to the fact that during the last four years 
during which the present protection has been in foroo, there has been no 
effect whatever on foreign imports and also to tho present unsettled 
conditions in Japan and China, we consider that the tendency, if we may 
venture on a prophesy, would lie for foreign silks to continuo to sell at 
the sale low prices, if they do not deteriorate still further. 


Marketing of Silk. 

We consider that action should he taken by the several Provincial and 
State Governments in creating marketing organisation for popularising 
Indian silk in the various consuming centres. 

We consider it desirable that steps should be taken at onco to start 
Sericultural Co-operative, Societies for the joint supply ol examined Beed 
to soriculturista and also for a common marketing of cocoons produced. 


Customs Classification and Tariff Values. 

Wo consider the present Customs classification satisfactory. But ws 
consider that the presont method of fixing tariff values should be abolished 
and that protective duties should bo loviod on the basis suggested by ub 
later in dealing with tho question of tho measure and form of protection. 


Present production of Bow Silk in India and estimated production if 
adequate jrrotection is granted. 

The prosent production of raw silk in India according to the major 
Sericultural Provinces and States in 1937-38 was as follows: — 

Lbs. 

Mysore ......... 800,000 

Bengal ......... 500,000 

Madras 115,000 

Kashmir. 250,000 


Total . 1,005,000 

During 1937-38, the imports of foreign silk amounted to 251 lakhs of 
pounds. So that tho consumption of silk in India may be taken at about 
42 lakhs of pounds under present conditions. In case the industry is 
adequately protected we consider thRt it will be possible within a period 
of 10 years to increase the prosent production to about 40 lakhs of pound* 


as shown below : — 

lbs. 

Mysore. 1,600,000 

Bengal 1,200,000 

Madras.500.000 

Kashmir.™0,000 

Other Provinces. 200,000 


Total . 4,000,000 
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Measure of protection required. 

We consider that the protective duties should be to fixed as to raise the 
price of imported silks of various grades to tho level of the fair selling 
price of corresponding qualities of indigenous silks. 

Protective duties may take the form of both a revenue duty plus a 
specific duty. The poriod of protection, wo consider, should bo at least 10 
years. 


IPorliuff of the Imperial Sericultural Committee. 

We consider that the composition of the Imperial Sericultural Committee 
should be revised so as to include Sericultural Experts of various Provinces 
and States. The functions of the Committee should also be widened and 
the annual meetings of tho Committee should be held separately and not 
as part of the Industries Conference as is the practice at present. The 
Committee should in addition to other functions deal with the following: — 

(1) Review progress of sericultural work done in tho various Provinces 

and States during tho year, 

(2) Decide programme of development work for the future, 

(3) Co-ordinate the work of the various Provinces and States, 

(4) Lay down lines of research work to be done and the results to 

be mado available for the whole of India. 

(5) Allocation of grants to the Provinces and States. 

Allotment of grants.—We consider that the present grant of Rs. 1,00,000 
given to the Imperial Sericultural Committee is absolutely inadequate and 
that tho grant should be raised to at least Rs. 3 lakhs a year for a period of 
10 yoars. 

We consider that in adition to the sericulturists as such, assistance should 
be given to silk handloom weaving industry on tho lines of assistance 
afforded at present to cotton handloom weaving industry and that the 
Imperial Sericultural Committee should bo entrusted with this work and 
that a reasonable part, of the grant made to the Imperial Sericultural Com¬ 
mittee should be devoted to render assistance to silk handloom weaving 
industry. 

Chaika Silk — Rendita. 

The rendita of Multivoltino cocoons for tho first, second and third 
qualities of Charka Silk as furnished in the last Tariff Board Report 
(noted below) may be maintained : — 

Quality . . 1st. 2nd. 3rd. 

Rendita . . 15 to 1 13 to 1 12 to 1 


Cost of Cocoons. 

(a) The price per pound of cocoons for different grades of Charka silk 
should be uniformly annas five (annas five per ponud) and this should not bo 
reduced. This price will hold good for all India. 

( h) Production per charka per day may be taken at Ij lbs. for all 
grades for all India. 

(c) Apart from the prico of cocoons, the figures givon in the Tariff Board 
note as regards other charges (notod below) may be maintained now also: — 

Quality . . 1st. 2nd. 3rd. 

Rs. a . p. Rs. a. r. Rs. a. r. 

180 179 109 


Other charges 
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Details of cost of production of charha silk. 


li lbs. por day per charka. 
Cocoons (at 5 annas 
per lb.) 

1st quality. 

22i lbs. 

2nd quality. 

19i lbs. 

3rd quality. 

18 lbs. 


Ra. A. 

p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Its. A. P. 


7 0 

6 

6 1 6 

5 10 0 

Other charges 

1 8 

0 

1 7 9 

1 5 9 


8 8 

6 

7 9 3 

6 15 9 

For 1J lbs. of silk 

For 1 lb, of silk 

5 11 

0 

6 0 10 

4 10 6 

Less cost of i lb. of waste 
at 4 annas per lb. . 

0 2 

0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 


5 9 

0 

4 14 10 

4 8 6 

Add interest on capital 
and depreciation on 
plant and machinery 
per lb. 

0 4 

8 

0 4 5 

0 4 3 

Add re-reeling charges 

0 3 

0 

... 


Fair selling price 

6 0 

8 

5 3 3 

4 12 9 


Filature Silk. 

Production per basin per day: li lbs. of 20/24 denier. 

Rcndita of cocoons: Univoltine 11 to 1 Multivoltine 16 to 1. 

Cost per lb. Univoltine 6 annas. Multivoltine 6 annus. 

Filature of 200 basins—Working days 300. 

Yield of silk: (per year). 200 basins x300 days xlj lbs.: 80,000 lbs. 
Cocoons (Multivoltines) to produce 80,000 lbs. of silk : 

80,000x16 : 1,280,000 lbs. 

Its. 

Cost of cocoons at 5 annas por lb. 12,80,000x5 


annas ........ 4,00,000 

Transport charges at 4 pies per lb. (as. and ps. 

omitted) ........ 26,666 

Stifling charges at 2 pies per lb. 13,333 

Labour. 45,000 

Supervision ........ 23,712 

Power, etc. 20,000 

Repairs at 2J per cent. 1,575 

Miscellaneous ....... 1,200 

Selling expenses . ,. 2,500 


Total . 5,33,986 
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Less valuo of 50,100 
per lb. 

lbs. of waste at 10 annas 

Rs. 

31,600 




6,02,486 



Ra. 


Add Depreciation 

, . 

7,050 


Interest on capital : 

Rs. 



Cocoons 

1,00,000 ■ 

| 10,500 


Silk . 

1,10,000 . 


Profit 


9,600 

27,150 



Total cost 

5,29,636 


Fair selling price per pound of filature silk—Rs. 6-10. 


(10) Statement rcgardinq fair scllinq price of charka silk in the Joint 
Memorandum of Directors of Industries. (For another statement please 
see. the Memorandum.) 


Rendita. 


15 



13 



12 



1st grade. 

2nd grade. 

3rd grade. 

Wages of reclor and turner . 

0 12 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 10 

0 

Cost of fuel .... 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Cost of water 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Selling expenses 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

Transport and brokerage 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

6 

Contingencies .... 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

Supervision and management 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Other charges (according to 
Tariff Hoard's figure) 

1 

10 

0 

1 

8 

6 

1 

7 

0 

Cost of cocoons at 6 annas 
per lb. 

7 

0 

6 

6 

1 

6 

5 10 

0 

Work cost for 11 lbs. 

8 

10 

6 

7 

10 

0 

7 

1 

0 

Cost of production of 1 lb. , 
Add interest on working 

6 

12 

4 

5 

1 

4 

4 

11 

3 

Capital 12} per cent, for 3 
months and depreciation 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 

5 

0 

4 

3 


6 

1 

0 

5 

5 

9 

4 

15 

6 

Less cost of } Ih. waste 

0 

2 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

2 

0 


5 

15 

0 

5 

3 

9 

4 13 

6 

Add profit .... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 


6 

1 

0 

5 

5 

9 

4 15 

% 

6 

Add re-reeling charges 

n 

3 

0 







Fam Selling Trice 

6 

4 

0 

6 

6 

9 

4 

15 

6 
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63. Smuggling of Silk. 

(1) Demi-official letter So. .9,57, dated the 9th September , 195#, from the 
President, Tariff Hoard, to the Uon’ble Mr. M. Slade, I.C.S., 

Se.crr.tury to the Cort rnment of India, Department (if Commerce, Simla. 

During the romso of our oral examination in Bombay it was pointed 
out that a great deal of silk is being smuggled into India from Pondicherry. 
The Board will feel grateful if von could let them know what precautions 
are taken by the Govoinmont of India and whether the goods coining 
through Pondicherry are liable to the ordinary customs duties prevailing 
in British fndia. 


(2) Demi-official So. If. T. )ISK, doted the 2lst September, 1 9.7,S’, from S. It. 
mini, Kxq., C. B.F,., I.C.S., •! oint-Secrcta ry to the (lav- rnment of India, 
Department of t'ommerre, Simla, to the. President, Tariff Board. 

With reference to your demi-official letter No. 957, dated the 9th 
September, 1958, to Slade, 1 am desired to say that the following principal 
measures of precaution havo been taken by the Government of India to 
prevent the smuggling of dutiable goods into Tndia from Pondicherry: — 

(a) The shipment from or transhipment at an Indian port to Pondi¬ 

cherry of certain highly dutiable poods (including silk goods) 
has been prohibited under sections 49, 111 and 134 of the Be a 
Customs Act.. 

(b) A Packet, Post Convention was concluded with the FYonrh Indian 

authorities in M iv, 19.10. 1,'mler this arrangement, packets 
(which, in the internal traffic between French Settlements in 
India, are capable of hoiinr carried up to a weight of 7 
kilogrammes ,>:• 15 fits, as letter mail) containing goods liablo 
to British Indian customs duties handed in for despatch by 
post from Pondicherry to Chandcrnagore, Mahe and Yanam are 
required to be produced before the British Indian Customs 
Officer at tlm French post offices at. Pondicherry for assessment 
and recovery of British Indian Customs duties before trans¬ 
mission to destination. 

(c) The customs cordons round Pondirhorrv have been strengthened 

since November, 193b. The anti-smuggling measures adopted 
by Government, are reported to have had a lienefieial effect 
upon the silk markets in Bombay and Calcutta and are 
understood to have substantially reduced the contraband traffic 
over the frontiers of Pondicherry. The authorities at Madras 
keep a watch and carry nut vigorous searches with a view to 
preventing smuggled goods being sent to Calcutta and Bombay. 

2. Tinder the Commerce Department Notification No. 21-T., dated the 
1st April, 1921, the Fieneh Settlement of Pondicherry has been declared 
to he foieign territory for the purposes of section 5 of the Indian Tariff 
Act, and a customs duty at the rate prescribed bv the Act is leviable on 
any article when imported by land into British India, while section 20 of 
the Sea Customs Act provides the necessary authority for imports by sea. 
Imports from Pondicherry are thus liable to the ordinary customs duties 
prevailing in British Tndia. 


(3) Demi-official, letter So. 11U, doted the Pth October, 193P, from the. 
Senrfaru, Tariff Board, to the TDai'lde Mr. M. Slade, C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Secretary, to the. Government of India, Department of ('ommerce, Sew 
Delhi. 

The Tariff Board has been informed that Japanese silk is being imported 
into Burma free of duty and from that place comes into India free of duty. 
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Tho evidence recorded by the Board does not indicate that this practice is 
being extensively followed, but I should be grateful if you would let mo 
know what the position really is in this respect. 


(4) Demi-official D.,A. Din. No. 1 Hl-Cun. I./SS, dated the 25th October, 
103S, from A. II. Liu yd, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Member, Central 
Hoard of He venue, New Delhi, to the Secretary, Tariff Bourd. 

Silk, raw—Import by land prom China into Burma and subsequent 
re-export to India without payment op duty. 

Will you please refer to your demi-official letter to Slade No. 1114, dated 
the 8th October, 1938? 

2. I enclose an extract from a letter which we have addressed to tho 
Government of Burma in the matter, which states the position as we 
understand it at present. 


Extract from letter C. No. 371-Cun. I./3ti, dcited the 23rd August, 1033, 
from the Deputy Secretary to the Government of India to the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma, Lands and Revenue Department. 

Silk, raw—Import by land from China into Burma and subsequent 

RB-EXPORT TO InDJA WITHOUT PAYMENT OP DUTY. 

3. During the three years 1935-36, 1936-37 and 1937-38, the imports of 
raw silk into India from Burma amounted to lbs. 19,702, lbs. 102,657 and 
lbs. 93,537 respectively. The Government of India understand that the 
quantity of raw silk produced in Burma is small. Imports from Burma 
into India would therefore appear to represent raw silk of foreign origin. 
As the customs duty on ruw silk in British India and in Burma is tho 
same, there seems to he no reason to suppose that the quantities imported 
into India from Burma were previously imported into tho latter country 
by sea on payment of duty. The irresistible inference therefore is that the 
imports of raw silk iuto British India from Burma represent silk imported 
free of duty by land into Burma from China. 

4. The loss of Customs revenue involved is estimated at least Rs. one 
and a half lakhs annually, a loss which the Government of India cannot 
afford to ignore in the present circumstances. 


64. Information regarding number of persons supported by the hand 
loom weaving industry. 


(1) Circular letter from the Tariff Board No. 1345, dated the 6th December, 
1033, to all Hrovincinl Governments and certain Indian States. 

I am directed to invite your attention to table LII1, on page 102 of 
tho last Report of the Tariff Board on the Sericultural Industry in India 
and to request that the Board may be furnished with similar information 
for 1937-38 regarding the number of persons supported by the hand loom 
weaving industry in its different branches, namely, silk weaving, artificial 
silk weaving and weaving of mixed fabrics. 

The favour of an early reply is requested. 


(2) Letter No. 473-T., dated the ISth December, 1033, from the Deputy- 
Director of Sericulture, Bengal, Bcrhampore. 

With reference to vnur letter No. 1345, dated the 6th December, 1938, 
to the address of the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Agriculture 
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and Industries Department, 1 have the honour to say that the figures 
as asked ior have already been sent to you with this odice u/o No. 402-T., 
dated the 9th December, 1938 (ride item No. 4 of the documents).* 


(3) Letter No. D. 60X41 Seri 48-88-G, dated the 9 / 10th January, 1939, from the 
Secretary tu the Government oj IIis llighness the Maharuja of Mysore, 
Development Department, Bangalore. 

T am directed to forward herewith a statement regarding the number of 
persons supported by the handloom weaving industry, etr., us desired in 
your letter No. 1345, dated the 6th December, 1938. 


Statement furnishing information regarding the number of persons supported 
by the handloom nearing industry, etc., in the Mysore State. 


Province 

or 

State. 

Number of 
persons 
supported. 

Number of looms working on 

Annual 
value of 
production of 
silk goods. 

lei 

Cotton. 

Total. 

Mysore 

30,000 

3,000 

20,000 

25,200 

Rs. 

22,20,768 


Noth 1.—The difference between the total number of looms reported and 
those shown undor silk and cotton above represents the number 
reported us being used in the weaving both of cotton and silk. 

2.—The number of persons supported shown in the column (2) above 
represents the total number of handloom weavers in the State. 


<4) Letter No. 89-D., dated the 11th January, 1939, from, the Secretary to 
Government oj Orissa, Development Department, Cuttack. 

With reference to Mr. Nasrullah's letter No. 1345, dated the 6th 
December, 1933, I am directed to say that in the circumstances stated in 
my letterf No. 7850-D., dated the 14th December, 1938, it has not been 
possible for the Provincial Government to estimate the number of persons 
supported by sericulture industry in Orissa. A statement in the form 
referred to in Board’s letter under reply, giving information regarding the 
number of looms, etc. and annual value of production of silk goods, is 
however, enclosed. 


Statement slwu-ing the figures relenting to silk, artificial silk and mixed silk. 


Provinco 

No. of 

No. of looms working on. 

Annual 
value of 

or 

States. 

persons 

supported. 

Bilk. 

Artificial 

silk. 

Mixed. 

production of 
silk goods. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Orissa . 

•• 

897 

420 

584 

Rs. 

4,54,200 


* Printed with Bengal Government evidence, 
t Not printed. 
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(5) Letter No. 33179-11jSS — 2, dated the 17th January, 1939, from, the 
Secretary, to the Government of Madras, Development Department, 
Madras. 

Subject: Sericulture — Number of persons sltpouted dy the handloom 
WEAVING INDUSTRY IN 1937-38. 

With reference to Mr. Molul. Nasrullah’s letter No. 1345, dated 6th 
December, 1938, asking to bo furnixhod with information on the above 
subject, 1 am directed to state ttiat the information asked for is not 
available. Rased on the statistics, however, of handlooms engaged in silk 
weaving and art silk weaving, the Director of industries and Commerce 
lias worked out approximate figures of persons supported b.v these two 
branches of the industry. A copy of his report No. 2626-D./38, dated the 
23rd December, 1938, in the matter is enclosed. 11 is answers to the Tariff 
Hoard’s Questionnaire under ‘ Sericultural Enquiry (Handloom Industry) ’ 
was forwarded with my letter No. 2720-11/38—8, dated the 22nd July, 1938. 


(Enclosure.] 

Copy of letter No. 2G26-D. / S3, dated the 23rd December, 1933, from the 
Director of Industries and Commerce, Madras. 

Subject: Skkicultural Tariff Board—Numbers of persons supported by 
THE HANDLOOM WEAVING INDUSTRY IN 1937-38. 

Deference: Government Endorsement No. 33179-IT/3S -4, Development, 
DATED THE 10TIT DF.CV.MBER, 1938. 

Information in regard to the number of weavers engaged in different 
branches of the handloom weaving industry has already lieen furnished in 
answer to question No. 1 of the questionnaire issued by the Silk Tariff 
Board. Rut information in respect of Lhe number of persons supported by 
silk weaving, art. silk weaving, and the weaving of mixed fabrics is not 
available. The only method of estimating tile numbers engaged in tbo 
different sections would be by taking the number of handlooms as the 
basis. According to tho statistics collected by the Revenue authorities in 
1934 and 1935 (no statistics having been taken later) the number of looms in 
this l’rovineo engaged in silk woaving and art silk weaving respectively was 
23,230 and 26,195. On the basis of these figures, and assuming an average 
ol three dependents to a weaver, the number of persons supported by 
the silk weaving industry and art silk weaving industry may be roughly 
estimated at about one lakh in each case as shown below : — 

Silk .. 23,236x4= 92,94 4 

Art silk. 26,195 x 4=104,780 

Tt is not possible to estimate the number of looms engaged in weaving mixed 
fabrics and consequently tlie number of persons supported thereby as weavers 
do not confine their attention to such work during the whole year, hut 
devote their attention to silk, art silk and cotton according to seasonal 
demand. 


(6) Letter No. 1721XVIII — 013, dated the 13th January 1939, from the. 
Government of the United Diorinccs, Industries Department, T/ueknow. 

With reference to your letter No, 1345, dated the Cth December, 1938, 
.1 am directed to forward herewith, for the information of the Tariff 
Board, a copy of tho Provincial Director of Industries’ letter No. 1926/M.-S., 
dated the 1st January, 1939. 
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Copy of a letter No. 1920 /Af .-S., dated the 6th January, 1939, from the 
Director of Industries, United Provinces, to the Officer on Special 
Duty, United Provinces Government, Industries' Department, Lucknow. 


With reference to yoih endorsement No. 6350/XVTII —618, i»atf.d tub 
22nd December, 1938, I have the iionour to civk below the number 

OF PERSONS SUPPORTED BY TUB DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF THE HaNULOOM 

Weaving Industry: — 


Total 


Type of 
handloom 
weaving. 

No. of 
regular 
weavers. 

No. of 
part time 
weavers. 

Total 

No. of 
weavers. 

Total 

No. of 
helpers. 

No. of 
weavers 
and 

helpers. 

Cotton 

109,900 

64,900 

164,800 

339,200 

504,000 

Silk 

49,500 

2,100 

51,600 

103,000 

154,600 

Wool 

22,200 

6,200 

28,400 

68,200 

96,600 


Total No. of weavers anti hclpors . 755,200 


The information is based on the survey of 1935. As far as is known 
to this Department there has not been any appreciable change since then. 
It is not possible to get these figures verified annually. 


(7) Letter Xo. <t L. — 39/3001, dated the 23rd January, 11)39, from the 

Secretary, to the (ioceinment of the Punjab, Electricity and Industries 
Department, Lahore. 

Subject: Number of persons supported by the Handloom Weaving 
Industry in its different branches during 1937-38. 

With reference to your letter No, 1,315, dated the fith December, 1938, 
on tho subject noted above, I am directed to forward a statement containing 
the required information. 


Statement for 1937-33. 

Number 

of 

weavers. 

Pure silk .... 2,000 

Spun silk .... 4,000 to 5,000 

Mixture of silk and cotton 500 

Cotton .... 268,251 

Artificial silk and staple 

fibre yarn . . . 25,000 


Number 

of 

looms. 

1,500 to 1,800 
8,600 to 4,500 
•1.50 
241,429 

22,500 


(8) Letter No. 94X31IIfG., dated the Xth March, 1939, from the Government 
of Bombay. General Department, Bombay. 

In reply to your letter No. 1345, dated the Gth December, 1938, I am 
directed to state that information as to the number of persons supported 
by tho handloom industry in its different branches is not available and no 
approximate figures can also he given. The information with regard to tho 

* Includes weavers engaged in weaving art silk. 
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other sub-heads of the table of the Report of the Tariff Board under 
reference has already been supplied so far as available in the replies to 
questions Nos. 1 and 9 of the Tariff Board Questionnaire copies of which 
Mere forwarded to your Board under this Department letter No. 9483-li-D., 
dated the 21st July, 1938. 


(9) Letter No. 575-C., dated the Kith May, 1010, from the (j'oeeriunent "I 
Sind , Finance Department, Karachi. 

Subject: Sekicui.tuiul Industry—Protection to tue— 

In reply to Mr. Molid. Nasrullah's letter No. 1345, dated the 6th 
December, 1938, on the subject noted above, I am directed to state that 
us a detailed survey of the Handloom Industry in Sind has not been carried 
out, it is regretted that it is not possible to supply the information required 
by the Tariff Board. 


65. Information regarding the number of filature* and filature 

ba*in». 

(1) Letter from the Tariff Board, So 1200, dated the 2nd November, 10 ft ft, 
to the Director of Industries, Madras. 

I am directed to invite a reference to Table XVT, on page 29 of the 
1933, Report of the Tariff Board which gives particulars relating to produc¬ 
tion of silk. At the time of the last enquiry 500 was the figure given of 
the country reeling machines of one basin each. I am directed to request 
that the latest figure for the year 1937-38 may kindly be furnished to the 
Board as early ns possible. 


(2) Letter So. lOZADfSd, dated the 0th Sorember, 10.3d, from the Director 
of Industries, Madras. 

Deference: Your letter No. 1209 oe the. 2nd November, 1938. 

The latest figure of the number of country rcoling machines of one 
basin each in the Province of Madras is 461 exclusive of the filature basins 
of the Kollegnl Silk Filatures, Limited. 


(3) Letter So. 1-3.37, dated the 5th December, 193d, from the Assistant 
Secretary, Tariff Board, to the Director of Sericulture, Jammu 
(Kashmir State). 

T am directed to invite your attention to Table XVT, on page 29 of 
the Tariff Hoard’s last Report on Sericulture and to request that information 
in respect of the number at present of power-driven filatures and of the 
basins in each filature in Jammu may kindly he furnished to the Board 
as early as possible, preferably by telegrum. 


(4) Telegram No. 85S, dated the 9th December, 1038, from, the Director of 

Sericulture, Jammu. 

Your letter 1337 numlier power-driven filatures at present working is 
two, ono containing 96 other 11 basins all power-driven. No hand turning 
of reels not in force. 
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(5) Letter Ao. 1838, dated the .0 1h December, 1938 , from the Assistant 
Secretary, Tariff Hoard, to the Director of Sericulture, Srinagar, 
Kashmir. 

I am directed to invite your attention to Table XVI, on page 29 of 
tho iarilf Board's last Report on Sericulture and to request that intorinuliou 
in respect of tho number at present of power-driven filatures and of the basins 
in each filuture in Kashmir may kindly be furnished to the Board as early 
as possible, preferably by telegram. 


(6) Teletjram No. 1215, dated the 12th December, 1938, from the Director 
of Sericulture, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Your letter 1338 fifth Decotnber, number of power driven filatures at 
present working three number of basins 456. 


(7) Letter No. 1338fC8, dated the llth December, 1938, from, the Director 
of Sericulture, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

In inviting a reference to my telegram No. 1245, dated tho 12th December, 
1938, which has already heon confirmed under this office endorsement No. 1246, 
dated tho 12th December, 1938, I have the honour to state that from 
Tablo XVI, on page 29 of the Tariff Board’s last Report on Sericulture, 
it will be seen that the number of power driven filatures then working in 
this province was 4 containing 992 basins in all. The reason why wo are 
now working only 3 filatures with less number of basins is that we huv* 
had lately to cut off one filature owing to two of our boilers having been 
condemned for use by the Government Mechanical Engineer. A new filature 
is under construction at present in which 200 basins of modern typo will 
be worked by power. This would bo ready by .Juno next, so that wo shall 
have then 4 filatures with 656 basins working in the factory. 


(8) Telegram No. 1379, dated the 13th December, 1938, from the Tariff 
Board, to the Director of Sericulture, Srinagar (Kashmir). 

Your telegram number of filatures and basins please wire what extension, 
contemplated and within what period. 


(9) Telegram, dated the llth December, 1938, from the Director of Sericul¬ 
ture, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Your telegram 1379 one filaturo of 200'basins is under construction and 
will bo reudy for operation by June next. 


(10) Letter No. 1339, dated the 5th December, 1988, from the Assistant 
Secretary, Tariff Board , to the Director of Industries and Commerce, 
Mysore Government, Bangalore. 

I am directed to invite your attention to Table XYI, on page 29 of 
the Tariff Board’s last Report on Sericulture and to request that the 
latest information in respect of the number of power-driven filatures iu 
Mysore State and of the basins in each filature may kindly bo furnished to 
the Board as early as possible, preferably by telegram. 

6 ’ 
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(11) Letter No. 4. / .1.18-39, dated the 12th December, 1938, from the Director 
of Industries and Commerce, in Mysore, Bangalore. 

With reference to your letter No. 1339, doted the 5th December, 1938, 
J have the honour to state that there is only one power driven filature 
with 54 basins in Mysore nnd the number of basins in this filature will be 
increased to 200 basins within the next three months. This filature is 
owned and worked by the Mysore Silk Filatures, Ltd. 

I hereby confirm tho following telegram sent to you in reply to your 
above letter: 

“ Your letter 1339. Ono filaturo fifty-four basins and number of 
basins to be increased to two hundred basins in three months". 


(12) Demi-official letter No. 13/,0, doted the 5th December, 1938, from Mohd. 

Nusrullcth, Esq., B.A., Assistant Secretary, Tariff Board, to F. L. 

Silva, Esq., Kollegal, Coimbatore. 

I am desired by the Tariff Board to ask you kindly to let me know as 
early as possible the present numbor of basins actually installed in your 
filature at Kollegal and the probable time in which you hope to be able 
to coinplote the number of 150. 


(13) Letter, dated the. 10th December, 1938, from F. L. Silva, Esq., Kollegal, 
to Mold. Nasrullah, Esq., B.A., Assistant Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Many thanks for your Derm-officer letter No. 1340 of tho 5th instant. 
The number of basins already installed in our filature is 7B. Some moro 
are now in course of erection and wo expect to he able to complete our 
full quota of 150 by the end of February next. 


66. Lilt of Silk Mill* in India. 

(1) Demi-official letter No. 1298, dated the 28th November, 1938, from Mohd. 
Nasnillah, Esq., 2k.4., Assistant Secretary, Tariff Board, to J. N. 
Ghosh, Esq., M.A., Deputy Director of Statistics, Calcutta. 

We havo obtained from your Commercial Library a copy of the blue book 
on large Industrial Establishments in India which pertains to the year 
1935 hut was issued in 1937. Mr. Roughton wishes to know whether any 
material has been collected for the next biennial issno and, if so, ho would 
be glad to see it. If the proof of the next issue is roady that may also 
bo kindly shown to the Board. 


(2) Demi-official letter No. 18137, dated the 1st December, 1938, from -7. N. 

Ghosh, Esq., M.A., Deputy Director nf Statistics, Calcutta, to Mohd. 

Nasrullah, Esq., B.A., Assistant Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Will you kindly refer to your Demi-official No. 1298, dated the 28th 
November, 1938? The compilation of the Blue book on Large Industrial 
Establishments in Tndia for 1937 is neuring completion nnd tho first botch 
of compilation has alroady been sent to press for proof. I iinagino, however, 
that Mr. Houghton is specially interested in silk mills and accordingly a 
list of silk mills (including filatures) compiled from the returns for 1937 
U sent herewith. If the Tariff Board aro interested in other classes of 
fictorioe, a complete proof copy of the Blue book will be sent on receipt 
from press. 
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List of Silk Mills (including filatures) compiled from the returns for 1937, »# India. 


Provinces and Districts. 

Names of Factories. 

Average 
number of 
workers em¬ 
ployed daily 
—1937. 

Bengal— 

Perennial. 


24-Parganas. 

Bengal Silk Mill, 13, Arif! Road, Ulta- 
danga. 

156 


The Calcutta Silk Manufacturing Co., J,d., 
23, Barrackpore Trunk Road, P. 0. 
Sukchar. 

306 


The Calcutta Silk Weaving Co., 1, Moti 
Mitter Lane. 

73 


Swadeshi Industries, Ltd., P. 0. Panihati. 

385 


Coonwer Silk Mill, 30, Mission House 
Lane, Tollygunge. 

198 

Howrah— 

The Calcutta Silk Mills, P. 0. Lillooah. 

67 

Bomhay— 

Total, Bengal (6) , 

1,175 

Ahinedabad . . 

Ahmedabad Fine Weaving Works, Raikhad 

47 


Indian Tussore Weaving Factory, Rcntia- 
wadi, Ghee Kanta Road. 

21 


Jaswant Weaving Factory, Gheo Kanta 
Road. 

42 


Vijaya Weaving Works, Shahpur Road 

18 


Gujarst Weaving Works, Ghee Kanta 
Road, 

22 


Sutaria Silk Weaving Factory, Lunsawada 

30 

Bombay Island . . 

Ramlal Silk Mills, Delisle Road . 

63 


Indianese Silk Mill Co., Ltd., Colaba 

102 


Bombay Silk Mills, Colaba Road 

39 

Surat ...» 

Ghantiwala Weaving Factory, Salabatpura 

10 


Suryaprakash Weaving Factory 

63 


Bahechardas Manekchand Kharwar Silk 
Weaving Factory, Lirnda Chowk. 

44 


Mohanlal Mancklal Chovli Weaving Fac¬ 
tory, Begumpura. 

30 
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LiM oj SiU- Wile (including filatures) in India— contd. 


Proviooee and Districts. 

Names of Factories. 

Avarage 
number of 
workers 
employed 
daily—1937. 

Bombay— contd. 

Porennial— contd. 


Surat— contd. 

Parmar Weaving Factory, Salubatpura 

25 


Carden Weaving Factory, Rawpura Tanki . 

50 


Ramehand Vanamabdaa Kadiwala Weaving 
Factory, Sagrampura. 

4(5 


CluimpukM & Bros., Weaving Factory, 
Buranpuri, Bhagoi. 

43 


The Kinkkabwaia Weaving Factory, Near 
Clock Tower. 

15 


Kohinoor Weaving Factory, Makidharpura, 
Uandugara. 

23 


Prabhudas Harkisondaa Weaving Factory, 
l’ratibundara Sheri, Mancharpura. 

22 


Hatkiwala Silk Mill, Tilok Maidau . . 

72 


Kohirioor Weaving F'actory, Division Jl, 
Makidharpura. 

22 


Nathoobhai Vithaldas Weaving F'actory, 
Begum pura. 

18 


Kashiram .Jagdisk Weaving F’actory Sala- 
batpura. 

14 


N. V. Shah & Co.’s Weaving F’actory, 
Makidharpura. 

47 


Dcsai Silk Mill, Dcsai Shori, Sogrampura. 

17 


Ciiuni].il Harjiwandas Weaving Factory, 
Sagrampura. 

20 


Prabkudae Gangadas Silk Weaving Factory, 

| Kumpura Road. 

49 


Narcndra Silk Mill, Sagrampura 

21 


Dalj)atram Chhabildas Weaving Factory, 
Salabatpura. 

7 


Mancklal Gopaldas Chevli Silk Factory 

17 


Bhukandas Dayabhai Chevli Silk F'actory, 
Bcgumpura. 

12 
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List of Silk Mills including filature in India —contd. 


Provinces and 
Districts. 

Names of Factories. 

— f 

Averago 
number of 
Workers 
employed 
daily—*1937. 

Bom bay — concld. 

Perennial— contd. 


Surat—con eld. 

Lalubhai Gholabhai Maaruwala Silk 

Factory. 

18 


Sunmukhadas Jaikisendas Weaving Factory, 
Inderpura, 

10 


Amritlul Jaikishandaa Silk Weaving 
Factory, Indupura. 

10 


Ganeshbhai Dalubhai Silk Weaving 

Factory. 

16 


Nugindas Bhayabhai Chovli Silk Weaving 
Factory, Begum pura. 

13 


Kalidas Hargovindas Silk Weaving 

Factory, Indupura. 

10 


Shambhulal Cliamanlal & Bros.’ Silk Weav¬ 
ing Factory, Salabatpura. 

18 


Tusidas Chunilal (ihariwala Weaving 
Factory, Salabatpura. 

20 


Nerbhcram Furuyottamdas Weaving Fac¬ 
tory, Salabatpura. 

19 


Ghariwala Weaving Factory, Sagrampura . 

13 


Narcndco Motiram Silk Factory, Salabat¬ 
pura. 

21 


Ganesh Weaving Factory .... 

11 


Ratilal Lalubhai Ghantiwala Silk Mill, 
Salabatpura. 

10 


Oullabhram Ranjubhai Silk Factory, 
Sagrampura. 

(a) 


Mugindas Harjiwandas Weaving Factory, 
Sagrampura. 

15 


ftunki Silk Factory, Sagrampura . 

17 


Joikiflandas Naranda* Weaving" Factory, 
Chevli Sheri, Sagrampura. 

16 


Surat Silk Goods Mill, Salabatpura . 

131 


Total, Bombay (50) 

1,473 


(a) Information not available. 


r»r» 
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List of Silk MUh (including filatures) in India— contd. 


Pforincee and Districts. 

Names of Factories. 

Average 
number of 
workerb 
employed 
daily- -1937. 


Perennial— contd. 


Madras— 



East Godavari— 

Subramunya Silk Factory, Peddapuram 

54 


^ Sri Dhanalaksbmi Silk Factory, Pedda- 
pliram. , 

28 


Sri Kama Silk Factory, Peddapuram 

G3 


Sri Lakshmi Silk Manufacturing Works, 
Peddapuram. 

170 

Coimbatore— 

Prasanna Nagcswara Twisting Mills, 
K ollegal. 

10 

Beliary— 

Sri Lakshmi Venkateswara Silk Weaving 

135 

Factory, Kayadrug. 



Total. MadraB (0) 

469 

Punjab— 



Lahore— 

The Punjab Textile Mills, Lahore 

42 

Ludhiana— 

The Bal Silk Weaving Co., Ltd. 

169 

ArnriUa.'— 

Model Silk Weaving Mills 

77 


Amritsar Rayon & Silk Mills, Amritsar 

183 


Parkash Textile Mill* • • 

61 


Total, Punjab (5) . j 

r.32 

Sind— 



Sukkur .... 

Sugan Mills, Itohri ..... 

37 
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List of Silk Mills (including filatures) in India —contd. 


Provinces and Districts. 

Names of Factories. 

Avarage 
number of 
worker* 
employed 
daily—1937. 

United Province*— 

Pvennial— contd. 


Saharanpur . . , 

Patel Mills, Ltd, ..... 

35 

Benares. . . . 

Swdeahi Silk St Kibbon Mills Co., Benares . 

24 


Total, United Provinces (2) 

69 

Kashmir— 



Jammu • • • • 

Jammu Sericulture Dept. . . 

201* 

Srinagar . 

Kaaluuir Sericulture Dept. . . 

1,602* 


j Sarwananda Kaina, Srinagar . 

100f 


Commercial and Industrial Corporation 

10f 


United Brothers. 

7t 


Sopru House, Srinagar .... 

7t 


Kashmir Silk Weaving Co. . . . 

40t 


Amritsar Silk Factory .... 

26t 


Commercial Union Weaving Co., Srinagar . 

75t 


Artex and Co. ..... 

20 


Kaula Bros.’ Corporation 

10t 


Total, Kashmir (11) 

1,907 

Hyderabad— 



Hyderabad City. 

The Hyderabad Silk Milts Ld., Azamabad . 

SO 

Aurangabad. 

Abdul Hamid Khan Weaving Mills . 

60 


Total, Hyderabad (2) . | 

R0 


* Owned by State Darbars. 
t Not worked by mechanical power. 

82 a 
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List of Silk Mills (including filatures) in India — contd. 


Provinces and District. 

Names of Factories. 

Average 
number of 
workers 
employed 
daily—1937. 


I.—TEXTILES. 

Silk Mills (including filature). 


MyBore— 

Perennial— contd. 


Bangalore 

Sri Rama Silk Throwing Factory 

360 


Sri Rama Weaving Shod .... 

90 


J. H. Annappa’s Weaving Factory . 

12 


Sri Maruthi Weaving Factory . 

12 


Thimmappa Byatappa Bidaro Silk Weaving 
Factory. 

Shanmugauda Weaving Factory . 

10 

22 


Sundaka Weaving Factory . . 

25 


Ananda Weaving Factory . . 

18 


Sri Anjancya Weaving Factory 

83 


Khoday Chicknagusa Silk Throwing and 
Kaiuctta Throwing Factory. 

60 


M. Srinivasa and Co. 

40 


Siddoswara Weaving Factory, DodbaUapur 

10 


Patel Hamimegowda Weaving Factory, 
DodbaUapur. 

15 


Mallappa's Weaving Factory, DodbaUapur 

10 


Goapala Setty Brothers, DodbaUapur 

10 


Am&vasai Neclakanlappa’a Weaving Fao* 
tory, DodbaUapur. 

10 


Sri Rama Weaving Factory, DodbaUapur . 

10 


Bisalatti Weaving Faotory, DodbaUapur . 

38 


Kenkereo Weaving Faotory, DodbaUapur . 

10 


Parvathia & Brothers, Weaving Faotory, 
DodbaUapur. 

10 


Eswariah’s Weaving Factory, DodbaUapur 

10 


Chikkahanumappa's Weaving Factory, 
DodbaUapur. 

10 
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List of Silk Mill> (including filatures) in India —conoid. 


Provinces and Districts. 

Names of Factories. 

Average 
number of 
workors 
employed 
daily—1937. 

Mysore— contd. 

Perinniul— concld. 


Bangalore— contd. 

Chowdappa's Weaving Factory, Dodballa- 

10 


Cliikkanna & Brothers, Dodbullapur 

20 


Rangappa’s Weaving Factory, Dodballa- 

16 


Sri J.uxmi Vcnkateswara Bilk Throwing 
Factory. 

30 


Sri CLampakadhama Silk Throwing Fac¬ 
tory. 

94 

Bangalore .... 

Srinivasa Weaving Factory . . . 

17 


Muddaiya & SonB, Silk Winding and Twis¬ 
ting Factory. 

67 


Silk Twisting Factory of Mr. Khodey 
Eswarasa. 

100 


Bangalore Silk Filature and throwing 
Mills. 

46 

Mysore .... 

^"Mysore Government Silk Filature . 

80* 

(^Government Silk Weaving Factory 

100* 


Total Mysore (33) 

1,446 


Total Perennial (116) , 

7,267 


Grand Total (116) 

7,267 


(3) Letter No. dated the. ith December, 1938, from the Assistant 

Secretary, Tariff Board, to the Directors of Industries, Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras, Punjab, Sind, United Provinces, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Hyderabad and Mysore. 

T am directed to enclose an extract relating to your Province/State 
from the list of silk mills compiled by the Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics in India from the returns furnished to him for 
tho year 1937. 1 am to enquire whether the list 1 b complete and, if »o, 

which of tho mills are engaged in producing: — 

(1) pure silk goods; 

(2) pure spun silk goods; 

(3) pure artificial silk goods; 

(4) mixtures of silk and spun silk with othor textile materials; and 

(0) artificial silk mixtures. 

I am also to enquire as to how many of them are power driven. 

The favour of a very early reply is requested. 


Owned by State Durbars. 
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(4) Letter No. £5687-0., dated the. 15th December, 1938, from the Director 
of Industries, Bengal, Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter No. 1342, dated the 4th December, 1938, 
T f*m<l you herewith a statement furnishing the information desired by 
you in regard to silk wills ill Bengal. All the mills are driven by power. 

A statement of silk mills in Bengal showing the number of looms at wort in each mill and 
the kind of articles produced. 


Number of looms at work on 


Name Of the ^lill and Address. 

l 

Pure silk 
goods. 

Pure 

bpnn silki 
goods. 

1 

Pure 

urtifirial 

silk 

goods. 

Mixture 
of silk 
and spun 
silk with 
other 
textile 
mate¬ 
rials. 

Artificial 

silk 

mixture. 

1. Bengal Silk Mills Ltd., 13, Arill 
Hoad, Calcutta. 

21 

Nil, 

13 

12 

39 

2. Calcutta Silk Mills, Lilooah 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

18 

Nil. 

8 . Calcutta Silk Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Barraokporo Trunk Road, 
(24-Parganaa). 

Nil. 

Nil. 

200 

Nil. 

Nil. 

4. Swadeshi Industries Ltd., P. 0. 
Panihati, 24 IVrganas. 

Nil 

t 

Nil. 

124 ! 

i 

Nil. 

Nil. 

6 . Calcutta Silk Weaving C’o., 47, 

MururipuUur Road, Calcutta. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

44 1 

Nil. 

Nil. 


0. Messrs Coonwer Mill, Tollygungo, declined to supply any information regarding looms 
working on different varioty of yarn. 


(5) Letter No. Eng. 6611307, dated the 20th December, 1938, from the 

Director of Industries, Bombay. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 1342, dated 
the 4 th instant and to state that the same is receiving attention. 

( 6 ) Letter, dated the Slst June, 1988, from the Chhoi Silk Mill Company, 

Limited, Bombay, to the President, Tariff Board. 

As desired we have the honour to send you herewith a list of silk mills 
existing in Tlombav to our knowledge. 

Billc Mills in, Bombay Presidency. 

1. National 'Art Silk Mills, Ltd., KastuTehand Mill Compound, Padar, 
■Bombay. 

2. Shreo Lnxmi Silk Mills, Knsturclmnd Mill Premises, Padar, Bombay. 

3 Benin Silk Mills, Kasturclmnd Mill Compound, Padar, Bombay. 

4 Tile New Era Textile Mills, Atlas Mill Compound, Reay Hoad, Bombay. 

5. Habib Silk Mills, Atlas Mill Compound, Reay Road, Bombay. 

6 . Panalal Silk Mills. Atlas Mill Compound. Reay Road, Bombay. 
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7. Chhoi Silk Mills, Ltd., Sopari Dang Road, Parel, Bombay. 

8 . Sassoon and Alliance Mills Co., Ltd., 59, Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay. 

9. Mnhcndra Silk Mills, Ltd., Ambernatk Road, Knl.van. 

10. Kamla Silk Mills, Ltd., Tulsi Pipe Road, Parel. 

11. Abdul Karim Silk Mills, Dliaravi. 

12. Ramlal Silk Mills, Mathradas Mill Compound, Delislo Road, Bombay. 

13. Bharat Silk Mills, Fremji Petit Mills Compound, Mazagoan. 

14. Swastika Silk Wvg. Co., Lower Parel, Bombay. 

16. Malialaxmi Silk Mills, Atlas Mill Compound, Reay Road, Bombay. 

16. Venus Textile Works, Ltd., Fremji Petit Mill Compound, Mazagaon. 

17. Manhar Mills, Ltd., Fremji PctiL Mill Compound, Mazagoun. 

18. Setb Ismail Kliucul Wvg. Factory, Lkliuiid Chawl, Madanpura, 
Rippou lload, Bombay. 

19. Textile Finishing Co., Bomauji' Petit Mill Compound, Jacob Circle, 
Bombay. 

20. Habib Silk Mills, Atlas Mill Compound, No. 250, Reay Road, Bombay. 

21. Now Malialaxmi Silk Mills, Mathradas Mill Compound, Delislo Road, 
Bombay. 

22. Madbuhhai Vit.baldas Wfg. Factory, Regumpura, Danupith, Surat. 

23. Kashirum Jagdish Wvg. Factory, Salabatpura, Khaugad Sheri, Surat. 

24. N. V. Shall <fe Co., Shah Wvg. Factory, Manchapura, Karudi Shay, 
Surat. 

25. Ilindoostan Silk Mills, Ltd., Office Hamam Bldg., Hainam Stroot, 
Mills, Kurodi, Near Sewri. 

20. Bombay Silk Mills, Culaba, Offices, Lamington Road. 

27. Jndianese Silk Mills, Colaba. 

28. Balubhai Chagunlal & Co., Haripura Sukhadia Sheri, Surat. 

29. Dayaram Harkisandas Cbavli, Begumpnra, Surat. 

30. Kalidas Trikamdas Cbavli, Clielvi Wvg. Factory, Salabarpura, Surat. 

31. Bechiirdas Manekchand Kharvat, Limbdi Cbawls, Surat. 

32. Tho Garden Weaving Factory, M/S. Ohundulul & Co., Rampura, 
Surat. 

33. Prabbudas Gagandns, Rampura l’nrsi Sheri, Surat. 

34. Fakirmahomed Janmaliomed, Gopipura, Momnawad, Surat. 

35. S. Harakchand Tapidas, Karwar Road, Surat. 

36. Kaikhusroo Sorahji Joshi, Prop. Silk Wvg., Factory Turkiwad, Surat. 

37. Sheth Hathiwalla Wvg. Factory, Bcgumpura Sank), Surat. 

38. Garden Wvg. Factory, Rampura Tauki, Surat. 

39. Ginwala Silk Mill, Auklushwar, Dist. Broach. 

40. Sutiiri Silk Wvg. Factory, Ahmcdabad. 

41. Ahmcdabad Silk and Cotton AJTk- Go., Ltd., Abmedabad. 

42. New Coronation Mills, Ahmcdabad. (Silk and Woollein Cloth.) 

43. Sahbngar Silk Mills. M.A., Tata, Sind. (Dist. Karachi.) 

44. Chundirnm Wvg. Factory, Poori. 

45. Pahlaj Wvg. Factory, Poori. 

46. Khnshiram Yidandas Caabaria, Daiki Street, Shikarpur. 

47. Chimandas Mciighraj, Mansharogate, Shikarpur. 

48. Ilariram Silk Factory, Near Big Tank, Shikarpur. 

49. Gangarani Silk Factory, Near Big Tank, Shikarpur. 

60. Baja Balmdnr Mntilal Poona Mills, Poona. 

51. Courtaulds (India), Ltd., Lady Jamshcdji Road, Dadar. 



Serial No 


J 2/2 



(7) Letter No. JGOG-1). / 3d, dated the 10th January, 19S9, from the Director 
of Industries and Commerce, Madras. 

Reference : Yotit i.htteh No. 1342, dated the 4th December, 1938. 

I enclose herewith a complete list of silk mills in the Mutlras Presidency 
with particulars required. 


Name of factory. 


1 Subramanya Silk 
Factory, Pedda- 
puram. 


2 4Bri Dhanalakahrui 

Silk Factory, 
Peddapuram. 

3 Sri Itunia Silk Fac¬ 

tory, IVddapu- 
ram. 


Qualities of goods 
manufactured. 

Hand or [lower 
driven. 

Average 
No. of 
workers 
employ¬ 
ed daily 
(1937). 

The Factoiy is engaged in 

The Proprietor 

54 

preparing thrown silk. It 

does not state 


is prepared into warps and 

whether the 


dyed. Ready made warps 

machines are 


are supplied to weavers for 

hand driven or 


weaving into cloth. 

power driven. 


The faotory prepares thrown 

Machines arc hand- 

28 

silk. Silk and spun silk 
good* aro manufactured* 

driven. 



| I'he factory produces (!) Pore The machines are 


silk goods, (2) Pure spun 
silk goods, (3) Mixtures of 
silk mid spun silk with other 
Textile materials, (4) Kash¬ 
mir silk goods. 


at presen t hand 
driven. The pro¬ 
prietor states ; 
that they propose 
to uso power 
during 1939. 


4 Sri Lakshmi Silk Tho mill produces (1) Pure Machines are hand 
Manufacturing silk goods, (2) Pure spun and power driven. 

Works, Pedda- silk goods. Thrown silk is 

purain. prepared in the mill. To a 

small extent silk cloth is 
produced on power looms. 

Most of tho silk and spun 
silk goods are prepared on 
handlooms. 

6 Prasanna Nages- The factory is engaged in pro- Machines are power 
ware Twisting paring thrown silk yarn out driven. 

Mills, Kollcgal. of Mysore, Japan and 
Chinese raw silk. 


Sri I.akshmi Vcn- 
kuteswara Silk 
Weaving Fac¬ 
tory, Kayadrug. 


Pure silk, pure spun silk and 
mixtures of silk and spun 
silk cloths are produoed. 


I 1’. It. Thimmappa's Prepares thrown alik only 
Silk Throwing 
Factory, Dhar- 
inuveram. 

The Kollegol Silk Keels raw silk out of cocoons. 
Filatures, Ltd., 

Mtidig until m, 

Kollcgal. 


Steam power driven 
mill. 
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(8) Letter A ’o. 1. A. SS-iOil2W , dated the 8th February, 1989, from the 
Director of Industries, Punjab, Lahore. 

With reference to your letter No. 1342, (luted tho 4th December, 1938, 
l have the honour to enclose herewith u statement of silk mills in tho 
Punjab containing the information required by you. 


Statement of Silk Mills working in the Punjab. 


Name 

of 

factory. 

Typo of 
goods manu¬ 
factured. 

Whether 
power driven 
or not. 

Number 
of workers 
employed. 

Remarks. 

(1) Kunban Cloth 
Mills, htd., 

Ludhiana. 

Artificial silk and 
artificial silk mix¬ 
tures. 

Power driven. 

About 40 


(2) Hall Silk Wear¬ 
ing Co., Ltd., 
Ludhiana. 

Pure spun silk, artifi¬ 
cial silk and artifi¬ 
cial ailk mixtures. 

Both power 
and hand 

looms. 

About 00 


(3) Empire Silk 

Mills, Ludhiana. 

Artificial silk and 
artilicial silk mix¬ 
tures. 

Power driven. 

About 16 


(4) Brij Weaving 
Factory, Lu- 
dhiana. 

Artificial silk mix¬ 
tures. 

Iland looms . 

About 30 


(6) Dosaj Weaving 
Factory, Lu¬ 
dhiana. 

Pure silk, pure spun 
silk, artilicial silk, 
and artificial silk 
mixtures. 

Do. 

About 26 


(6) NoorMohd. Din 
Mohd, Welt 

(ianj, Ludhi¬ 
ana. 

Artificial silk and 
artificial silk mix¬ 
tures. 

HSkF 

About 30 


(7) Rashid Weav¬ 
ing Factory, 
Ludhiana 

Ditto 


About 25 


(8) Munshn Weav¬ 
ing Factory, 
Ludhiana. 

Ditto 

Do. 

About 60 


(9) Abul Rahem 
Weaving Fac¬ 
tory, Ludhi¬ 
ana. 

Ditto 

3 -ifld 

About 40 


(10) Benjamin 
Weaving Fac¬ 
tory, Ludhi¬ 
ana. 

Artificial silk mix¬ 
tures of silk and 
spun silk with other 
textile materials 

and artificial silk 
mixtures. 

Both power 
and hand 

looms. 

About 20 


(11) Modem Trad¬ 
ing Co., Ludhi¬ 
ana. 

Artificial silk and 
artificial silk mix¬ 
tures. 

Hand looms . 

About 50 


12) Makhan Lai 

Weaving Fko 
t-ora, Ludhiana. 

Ditto 

Both power 
and hand 

looms. 

About 32 


(13) Amritsar Ray¬ 
on und Silk 
Mills Ltd., 

Amritsar 

Artificial silk . 


342 


(14) Mehru Textile 
Mills, Amritsar. 

Ditto 

•• 

214 


(15) Schgal Weav¬ 
ing Mills, 

Amritsar. 

Artificial silk and 
staplo fibre. 


30 
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Statement of Silk Mills working in the Punjab.— contd. 


Name 

of 

Faotory. 

Type of 
goods manu¬ 
factured. 

Whether 
power driv n 
or not. 

Number 
of workers 
employed. 

Remarks. 

(16) Mohan Manu¬ 
facturing and 
Trading Co., 
Amritsar. 

Artificial bilk , 

•• 

8 


(17) Hari Kara 

Puran Chand, 
H u r i p u r a, 
Amritsar. 

Ilitto 


160 


(18) ParkMh Text¬ 
ile Mills Hide 
Market, Amrit¬ 
sar. 

J Ditto . , 


25 

The factory 

manufacturer 
silk goods 

only for 4- 
months and 
for the re¬ 
maining year 
it i« engaged 
in the manu¬ 
facture of 

w o o 1 1 e n 
goods. 

(It)) Model Silk and 
Weaving Mills, 
Kaulsar, Amrit¬ 
sar. 

Spun silk 


100 

Tho factory 

manufactures 

silk goods 

only for 3 
mouths and 
for the re¬ 
maining year 
it is engaged 
in thu manu¬ 
facture of 

woollen 

goods. 

(20) llharat Udhar 
.Manufacturing 
Co., Amritsar. 

Spun silk . , 


20 

The factory 

manufacture-# 
silk goods 

only for 6 
mouth# and 
for the re¬ 
maining year 
it is engaged 
in the manu¬ 
facture of 

woollen 
goods and 

other fabrics. 

(21) TV Punjab 
Weaving Fac¬ 
tory, Kailway 
Hoad, Siulkot. 
City. 

Pure silk and artifi¬ 
cial silk. 

Both power 
and hand 

looms. 

80 


(22) The Popular 
Weaving Mills, 
College Hoad, 
Siulkot City. 

Put! pun silk . 

Hand looms . 

32 


(23) Punjab Textile 
Mills, Lahore. 

.... 

Ceased work¬ 
ing. 

•• 
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<9) Letter No. G. (8) 1112987 of 1938, (Med the. 16th December, 1938, from 
the Assistant Director of Indust rirs, Sind, Karachi. 

With reference to your letter No. 1341?, dieted the 4th .December, 1938, 
regarding list of silk mills compiled by the Director General ot tO]nmereial 
Intelligence and Statistics in indue from the returns furnished to him foe 
tho year 1937, I have the honour to state that there nre throe bilk factories 
at liohri as given below and not one as shown in your list: — 

(1) Sugan .Mills, ilohri. (District Sukliur.) 

(2) Pahlaj Silk Factory, Kohri. (District Snkknr.) 

(3) Chandirain Weaving Factory, Ilohn. (District Sukkur). 

Only Sugar Mills is run by power and that all produce both pure and 
mixed silk goods. 


(10) Letter So. 31968j I-VI1I — S.-i. dated the 1th -January, 1939, from the 
Director of Industries and Commerce, L'niled Provinces, Lucknow. 


With reference to your lettCT No. 1342, dated the 4th December, 1938, 
I have the honour to say that:— 

(1) the two mills are the only silk mills, t.e., power driven existing 

in the province, 

(2) They make spun silk goods. 

(3) There aro no hand woven mills in tho province but there are some 

small factories where u few Imndlooms are worked under tho 
control of a Managing Proprietor. 

2. If the Board is interested in tho information tho names of such 
factories will bo ascertained and communicated later. 


(11) Letter No. 2HG, dated the ltith January, 1939, from, the Director of 
Commerce and Industries Department, Hyderabad (Dcram). 

With reference to your letter No. 1342, dated tho 4th December, 
1938, I have the honour to inform you that there arc four power driven 
mills in Hyderabad State working on a small factory system, the particulars 
of which are given below: — 



Average 
No. of 
worker 
employ¬ 
ed daily 
during 
1937. 


Remarks. 


These Mills are engaged in pro¬ 
ducing spun silk, staple fibre 
goods and also the mixture 
of both. 

Thpsc Mills are engaged in pro- 
during spun silk, artifieial 
silk, stable fibre and also 
cotton goods. 

These Mills are engaged in pro- 
dunine silk, artificial silk, 
staple fibic yam and woollen 
goods. 

These Mills are engaged In pro¬ 
ducing spun silk and staplo 
fibre goods. 
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(12) Letter Ho. C. 1-412137-3X, dated the 25th December, 1938, from the 
Director oj Industries and Commerce in Mysore, bangalore. 

With roi'erence to jour letter No. 1342, dated the 4th December, 1938, 
I have the honour to lorward herewith a complete statement showing the 
names anti silk mills in the State, the average number and operatives 
employed daily and the description of goods manufactured in them. 

All these mills aro power driven. 

Silk Mills in the State. 


(Bangalore District, Bangalore.) 




Average 





No. of 



Serial Name of the 

opera¬ 

Description of goods 


No 

Factory. 

tives em 

manufactured. 




ployed 





daily. 



1 . 

Sri Rama Silk Throwing 

350 

Puro eilk goods. 



Factory . 




2 . 

Sri Rama Weaving Shed 

90 

Puro Bilk goods. 


3. 

J. H. Annappa's Weaving 





Factory. 

12 

Puro silk goods. 


4. 

Sri Marathi Weaving Factory 

12 

Pure silk goods. 


5. 

Thimmappa Byatappa Bidere 





Silk Weaving Factory . 

10 

Pure silk goods. 


6 . 

Sundaka Weaving Fartory 

25 

Pure silk goods. 


7. 

Anauda Weaving Factory 

18 

Pure silk goods. 


8 . 

Sri Anjeueya Weaving Factory 

83 

Pure silk goods. 


9. 

Kabadi Chiknagusa Silk and 





Lametta Throwing Factory . 

60 

Silk throwing. 


10 . 

M. Srinivasa & Co. 

46 

Spun silk goods. 


11 . 

Sri Chumpakadhaina Weaving 





Factory .... 

94 

Pure silk goods. 


12 . 

Muddiah A Sons, Silk Wind¬ 





ing and Twisting Factory 

07 

Silk throwing. 


13. 

Srinivasa Weaving Factory 

17 

Pure silk goods. 


14. 

Khoday Eswarsa's Silk Throw¬ 





ing Factory .... 

100 

Silk throwing. 


15. 

Rangaloro Silk Filature . 

45 

Silk throwing. 


10 . 

Seshachalam Weaving Factory 

10 

Pure silk goods. 


17. 

Sri Lakshmivenkateswara Silk 





Throwing Factory . 

30 

Silk throwing. 



Bangalore District, Dosballapvr. 


1 . 

Sri Siddeswara Weaving Fac¬ 





tory ..'... 

12 

Spun silk and cotton goods. 

2 . 

Patel Hanumegowda’a Wg. 





Factory .... 

15 

Puro silk and spun 

silk 




goods. 


3. 

Mallappa’s Weaving Factory . 

10 

Spun silk goods. 


4. 

Gopala Setty Sr, Bros. Wg. 





Factory .... 

8 

Pure silk goods. 


6 . 

Amavasai Ncelakantappa’s 





Wg. Factory .... 

12 

Pure silk goods. 


0 . 

Sri Rama Weaving Factory 

10 

Goods of cotton mixed 

with 


artificial silk. 
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Serial 

Name of the 

Average 
.No. ut 
opera- 

Description of goods 

No. 

Factory. tivea em- 

manufactuied. 

7. 

flisulahallo Weaving Factory . 

ployed 

daily. 

10 

Spun silk goods. 

8 . 

Koukere Weaving Factory 

10 

Pure silk and spun silk 

e. 

Parvnthiali’s Weaving Factory 

10 

goods. 

Spun silk goods and goods 

10. 

Easwarah’s Weaving Factory . 

10 

of cotton mixed with arti¬ 
ficial silk. 

Spun silk goods. 

n. 

Cliikka Hanumappa’s Weaving 
Factory .... 

10 

Spun silk and cotton goods. 

12 . 

Kattani Chowdappa’s Weaving 
Factory .... 

10 

Pure silk goods. 

13. 

Chikkanna & Jiros., Weaving 
Factory .... 

20 

Pure silk goods. 

14. 

T. K. Thimmiah’s Weaving 




Factory .... 

10 

Puro silk and spun silk 

15. 

Shampur ltamachandriah's 

Weaving Factory . 

10 

goods. 

Pure silk goods. 

16. 

Kesavamurthy’s Weaving Fac¬ 
tory . 

10 

Pure silk and spun silk 

17. 

Gru Sankariah’g Weaving 

Factory .... 

10 

goods. 

Spun silk goods and goods 

18. 

Bisalahalli Gangadhariah Weav¬ 
ing Factory . . . . 

12 

of cotton mixed with arti¬ 
ficial silk. 

Pure silk and spun silk 

19. 

K. V. Lakshminarayaniah’s 
Weaving Factory . 

10 

goods. 

Spun silk goods and goods 

20 . 

Sri Itadhakrishna Silk Throw¬ 
ing Factory . 

14 

cotton mixed with artifi¬ 
cial silk. 

Silk reeling, twisting and 

21 . 

D. Thimmiah’a Weaving Fac¬ 
tory . 

8 

winding. 

Spun silk goods. 

22 . 

K. C. Andinaruyanaiva’s 

Weaving Factory . 

10 

Spun silk goods. 


Mysore District. 


1 . 

Government Silk Weaving 

Factory .... 

96 

Pure 

silk 

goods. 

2 . 

Mysore Silk Filatures, Ltd., 
Mysore. 

123 

Pure 

silk 

twisting. 

3. 

Mysore Silk Filatures, Ltd., 
(T. Nnrasippur) 

75 

Pure 

silk 

twisting. 

4. 

Silk Throwing and Weaving 
Factory, Mainbally (Yelradour 






Taluk). 

7 

Filaturo 

silk goods. 



67. Silk nets, 


(1) Endorsement No. S41-T. {23)138, tinted the 15th November, 1938, from 
the Government of India, Department of Commerce, New Delhi. 

The undermentioned pupers aro forwarded to the Secretary, Tariff Board, 
Calcutta, for information and any action that may be considered necessary 
on them. 

List of papers forwarded. 

Demi-official letter from Sir Thomas Ainscough, dated the 1st November, 
1938, with enclosure). 


Enclosure. 

Copy of Demi-official letter from Sir Thomas Ainscough, TT. M. Trade 
Commissioner in India, dated the 1st November, 19,18. 

With reference to our conversation yesterday, T now enclose copy of a 
letter received from Messrs. John lleatheoat A C'o., the well-known silk 
manufacturers and warehousemen of .'14, Fore Street, London, E.O. 2, from 
which you will observe that the silk nets manufactured by them are 
assessed to import duty under Item 48(c), which is a protective section of 
the Tariff although there is at present no manufacture of such goods in 
India. Messrs. John lleatheoat A On., therefore submit that it would he 
only logical to grant a preference on this item to bring it into lino with 
the preference enjoyed on rayon and cotton nets. 

The Collector of Customs at Calcutta confirms that these silk nets aro 
in fact assessed under Item 4®(c) which is a protective section. Tie also 
confirms that there is at present no manufacture of such goods in Tndia. 
Tn these* eirenmsl ances, I shall bo triad if the (Government of India will 
investigate this case with a view- to the adjustment of the present anomaly 
in the Tariff and the removal of silk nets into a category, other than 
protective which would give them the advantage of a 10 per cent, preference 
ns is enjoyed by competitive rayon and cotton nets. 

While, as we both know, the (pKstion of preferences is the subject of 
the Indo-British negotiations, I think you will admit that—quite irrespec¬ 
tive of the (piestion of preference—silk nets should he removed from the 
protective schedule und made subject to tho general revenue tariff. 


Copy of tetter, dated the 11th October, 1938. from Messrs. Joint Tfeathcnat 
d: Co., silk manufacturers and warehousemen, 34, Fore Street, London, 
F..C. 2. 

We are manufacturers of Nets and Tulles made of either silk, Rayon 
and Cotton, and sometimes mixtures of these yarns. 

A preference is granted by the Indian Customs Authorities on Rayon 
and Cotton Nets, but there is no preference on Nets made of Silk. Small 
cuttings of this class of goods arc enclosed, and in view of the fact that 
they are not made in India we are wondering if there is any possibility 
of a preference being granted to British Manufacturers so as to hring 
them into line with tho Rayon and Cotton Nets. 

Presumably the Silk Nets are dutiable, under Tariff Ttom No. 48 “ Fabrics 
not otherwise specified The nature of the duty is described as “ protec¬ 
tive ", but ns this class of goods is not made in India it is difficult to see 
how the duty can he described as “ protective 

The samples enclosed are made of silk. One is a Tulle used mainly for 
trimming purposes or for the making of veils. The second is what, is known 
as a Bridal Tulle and is used almost exclusively for making Bridal or 
Confirmation Veils. The third pattern is a Net used for making Evening 
Drosses or Dance Frocks. 
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We shall be grateful if you can uso your influence with the Indian 
Customs Officials to extend preference to British Manufacturers of Silk Nets, 
which could be done without harm to Indian Manufacturers. 


(2) Demi-official No. 1285, dated the 25tli November, 1938, from F. 1. 
lluhimtoola, Esq., President, Tariff Board, to G. N. Bower, Esq., II.A,, 
Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 

Will you kindly' let me know under what item of the Customs Schedule 
silk nets which are generally used for trimming purposes and for veils are 
classified und whether British and non-British aro shown separately ? I 
would also liko to havo the recent c.i.f. prices and the import figures if 
available and such otlior information that you think likely to prove useful 
to the Board in this connection. 


(3) Demi-official No. 7 92, dated the 6th December, 1938, from G. N. Bower, 
Esq., H.A., Collector of Customs, Calcutta, to E. 1. Hahimtoula, Esq., 
President, Tariff Board. 

Your Demi-official No. 1285, dated the 25th November, 1938. 

2. Silk nets for trimming purposes are ordinarily 12" or less wide and 
are classifiable as “ haberdashery ” under item 52, Indian Customs Tariff. 
Silk nets for veiling purposes aro ordinarily 36" or more in width and 
are assessable as “ Silk fabrics ” under item 48(c). 

3. No importations of either descriptions have, however, been noticed 
at this port. If imported they would be recorded undistinguished in tile 
trade returns undor the heads “ Haberdashery and Millinery—other sorts ” 
and “Silk manufactures—other sorts” respectively. 


(4) Demi-official letter No. 1286, dated the 20th November, 19.18, from F. I. 
Hahimtoola, Esq., President, Tariff Board, to P. N. Chanda car kar, Esq., 
Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

Will you kindly let me know under what item of the Customs Schedulo 
silk nets which aro generally used for trimming purposes and for veils arc 
classified and whether British and non-British are shown separately P I 
would also like to have the recent c.i.f. prices and the import figures, if 
available, and such otb’er information that you think likely to prove nsoful 
to the Board in this connection. 


(5) Demi-official C. No. 1569138, dated the 5th December, 1938, from. P. N. 

Chandacarkar, Esq., Collector of Customs, Bombay, to E. 1. llahimtoola, 

President, Tariff Board. 

Silk nets—Assessment ov—. 

Please refer to your Demi-official No. 1286, dated the 25th November, 
1938. 

2. Silk nets aro classified under item 48(r) of the Tariff for purposes 
of assessment. They are not separately specified for statistical purposes, 
but aro included under the bead “Silk manufactures-other sorts” 
Figures of imports aro not, therefore, available. 

3. It, is reported that a few stray pieces of silk veiling are sometimes 
imported from England and the c.i.f. price varies from 3 Id. per yard to 
6 j</. per yard of 17/J8" width. 
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(0) Letter No. VI29, dated the 3rd December, 1!MS, from, the Tariff hoard, 
lo IIis Majesty's Senior Trade Commissioner for hulia, Fairlie House, 
Fairlie flare, Calcutta. 

1 am directed to say that the Tariff Board has received from the 
Govern merit ol' India a representation from the firm of Messrs. John 
Heuthcoat and Company, Silk Manufacturers, London, regarding the duty 
leviable on silk net imported into India from England. I am to enquire 
whether you desire to be heard on their behalf or to send any other 
representation to state their case. If so, 10-30 a.m., on Wednesday tho 
7th December, would be suitahle to the Board at its office at 1, Council 
Houso Street, Calcutta. If this date is not convenient, the Board could 
give unother date in tho near future as may be convenient to you. 


(7) Letter No. 1932j.VI, dated the nth December, 1938, from II. M. 'Trade 
Commissioner in India, Fairlie Place, Calcutta. 

In reply to your letter No. 1329 of tho 3rd December, rolative to tho 
representation, transmitted hy the Commerce Department of the Government 
of India, from Messrs. John Heatheoat and Company, Silk Manufacturers, 
34, Fore Street, EC.2, on tho subject of the protective duty leviable on 
silk net imported into India from the United Kingdom, I beg to inform 
you that T have nothing further to add to my Demi-official letter on the 
subject addressed to the Joint Secretary of the Commerce Department and, 
therefore, do not see that any useful purpose would he served by my 
appearance beforo the Board. 

For your convenience, I enclose a further uopy of that letter together 
with a copy of the original representation* received hy me from Messrs. John 
Heatheoat and Company with attached three typical samples ol' the nets 
concerned. 


Letter, dated tl\c 1st November, 1938, from Sir Thomas M. Ainsc.uitqh, 
C.B.K., Ilis Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner in India', Maiden's 
Hotel, Delhi, to N. It. PiVai, Esq., C.H.E., Joint Secretary to the. 

Government of India, Commcri e Department, Neu- Delhi. 

With reference to our conversation yesterday 1 now enclose copy of a 
letter* .received from Messrs. John Heatheoat A Co., the well-known silk 
manufacturers ami warehousemen of 34, Fore Street, London, E.C. 2, frojn 
which you will observe that the silk nets manufactured by them are assessed 
to import duty under Item 48(c), which is a protective section of tho 

Tariff although there is at. present no manufacture .of such goods in India. 
Messrs. John Heatheoat <fc Co., therefore submit, that it would be only 
logical to grant a preference on this item to bring it into line with tho 
preference on this item to bring it into line with the preference enjoyed 
on rayon and cotton nets. 

Tho Collector ol Customs at Calcutta confirms that these silk nets are 

in fact assessed under Item 48(c) which is a protective section. Ho also 

confirms that there is at, present no manufacture of such goods in India. 
In these circumstances, 1 shall be glad if the Government of Tnc will 
investigate this case with a view to the adjustment of the present anomaly 
in the Tariff and the removal of silk nets into a category, otlmr than 
protective, which would give them tin* advantage of a 10 per cent, preference 
as is enjoyed hy competitive rayon and cotton nets. 

While, as we both know, the question of preferences is the subject, of 
the Tndo-British negotiations, T think you will admit that—quite irrespective 
of the question of preference—silk nets should be removed from the protective 
schedule and made subject to the general revenue tariff. 

* Printed as enclosure to endorsement No. 341-T. (23)/38, dated the 
15th November, 1938 from the Govermentof India, Commerce Department. 
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